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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF ageeRica 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1958 


Unitrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Holland, Ellender, 
Young, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
1959 BupGcetr Estimates 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Russe... This morning we will begin hearing officials from 
the Department of Agriculture to justify budget estimates for fiscal 
1959. 

It is customary that we have the presence of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but unfortunately he had some other appointments, and it 
was impossible for him to appear today. 

It was hoped that we would have the bill as passed by the other 
body before us, but it became apparent that we may not receive the 
bill until after the so-called Easter holidays. 

We will open the hearings with a presentation from the Agricultural 
Research Service by the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Ervin L. Peterson, 
who is in charge of the of activities for this service. 

| You may proceed, Mr. Peterson. 
| 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE; DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR FOR REGULATORY PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; DR. T. C. BYERLY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PRODUCTION RESEARCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; 
DR. G. W. IRVING, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR UTILIZA- 
TION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE; DR. E. C. ELTING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERV- 
ICE; DR. HAZEL K. STIEBELING, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF 
HOME ECONOMICS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; F. H. 
SPENCER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; EDMUND STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, 
BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





| Plantand | 


Research animal dis- Meat Total 
ease and Inspection 


pest control 
| | 








Appropriation act, 1958__..._.............---..| $57,794,890 | $26,082,000 | $16, 826, 000 | $100, 702, 890 
Less savings in 1958 reflected as reductions in | | | | 
1959 estimates. __ —100, 000 | 

















eS etek Mie td ieaticheeecieh tt: RG Ninn at Hemera big a isn fk emi aichotets — 100, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958_.__..--- --| anne ee | 4, 000, 000 
BN I Ba densest nde 455decnsee 57, 694,890 | 30, 082, 000 16, 826, 000 104, 602, 890 
NG CONOR RD icc ence ecnwnnanndqnaens 60, 744, 890 42, 132, 000 17, 326, 000 120, 202, 890 
0 SS ee eee +3, 050, 000 | +12, 050, 000 +500, 000 | +15, 600, 000 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1959 
RESEARCH 


Net increase of $3.050,000 consisting of— 
Decrease due to elimination of nonrecurring appropriation 
provided in 1958 for construction and alterations of labora- 
tories ($1,445,000 for soil and water conservation research 
laboratories and $105,000 for a wool processing laboratory 
Bh RUT, CI ati hdtnhettibee) onions ohne ne laeiiaeeinel —$1, 550, 000 
Increase totaling $4,600,000 for utilization research as follows: 
Research on conversion of wheat, other small grains, and corn 
or their constituents, to forms that will encourage increased 
industrial use (in addition, it is proposed to redirect work 
in the present farm research program to the extent of 
$805,000 in order to place greater emphasis on this research 
ON @YSdNS) Si 3 Le ee ee ee +1, 100, 000 
Research on cotton and other fibers to develop new and im- 
proved cotton fibers, fabrics, processes, and processing 
machinery to maintain and create new markets ($800,000) 


and to expand research on wool ($200,000)___..._._..____-_- +1, 000, 000 
Research on fruits and vegetables in order to provide new and 
improved products for domestic and foreign markets-____-____ +250, 000 


Expansion of utilization research on oilseeds (soybeans, 

safflower, flaxseed, cottonseed, castor beans, and peanuts) 

to develop new industrial outlets such as plastics, plasti- 

cizers, lubricants, adhesives, ete... <=... 22 2S +1, 100, 000 
Research on new plants and plant seeds to discover new oil- 

seed and fiber crops to meet industrial needs ($150,000); 

and on sugar to develop derivatives having new and indus- 

trial wees (SEG Ge os iin eserce mecastivtnicd neal abedeeieen dae +250, 000 
Expansion of research on production of dry whole milk 

($500,000), and on frozen meats ($100,000) to extend and 

stabilize markets; to develop new and improved industrial 

outlets for animal fats ($250,000); and to improve proces- 

sing and properties of leather to broaden markets and 

FOCEUOC: COMES: CN snk elastin cide, cient atenndioiat’ +900, 000 


Net increade for TessGRGh =. 055 ccna nb acee acaba +3, 050, 000 


PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


ucts to determine compliance with Public Law 518____-_--_---- +39, 300 
To provide for assumption of full responsibility for foreign plant 

quarantine work in Florida and meeting the additional work- 

load of Customs Service for inspection of passengers’ baggage for 

detection of prohibited or restricted agricultural materials_ - - -- -+ 250, 000 
A net increase for animal disease control and eradication consisting 

of an increase of $900,000 to meet the requirements of the 

screwworm eradication program, and an increase of $10,860,700 

in the program for eradication of brucellosis (partially offsetting 

elimination of $17,400,000 transfer from Commodity Credit 

Corporation)... 2... 6.6.50 steers +11, 760, 700 


To evaluate registered labeling on pest and disease control prod- 
| 


Net increase for plant and animal disease and pest control_. +12, 050, 000 


MEAT INSPECTION 


To provide inspectors needed in federally inspected meat packing 
ORM 2 ie oneal CESS RG aw oben ae +500, 000 


Total net increase, salaries and expenses___.__.__-------- +15, 600, 000 
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Project statement 








1. Research: 
(a) Farm research: 


Project 
























































1957 1958 Increase or 1959 
(estimated) decrease (estimated 
(1) Animal husbandry...........-- $4, 927, 615 $4, 984, 700 —$183, 300 | $4, 801, 400 
(2) Animal disease and parasite - - - 5, 920, 924 6, 625, 000 —23, 7 6, 601, 300 
EM crctitet> sos. bnse-acconnsdiewie niet 1 12, 397, 468 12, 487, 200 —406, 12, 081, 200 
(4) Entomology. --.-...-...-.------ 4, 909, 801 IEE Celie hith avec oust 5, 099, 900 
(5) Soil and water conservation. - 5, 376, 295 7, 860,490 | —1, 587,000 6, 273, 490 
(6) Farm economics-_--.._..-.....-- 2, 405, 812 SO 2, 709, 000 
(7) Agricultural engineering - - ----- 2, 028, 863 2, 101, 000 — 50, 000 2, 051, 000 
Total, farm research. ---_--.--- 37, 966, 778 41, 867,290 | —2,250,000 | 39, 617, 290 
(6) Utilization research and development: 7 = my 
(1) Cereal and forage crops. -.------ 2, 018, 864 2, 455, 600 | +1, 905, 000 4, 360, 600 
(2) Cotton and other fibers... -_..- 2, 015, 448 2, 709, 400 +895, 000 3, 604, 400 
(3) Fruits and vegetables. ._..__..- 2, 605, 826 2, 186, 800 +250, 000 2, 436, 800 
44) Oilseeds_-___--- ematote 1, 177, 390 1, 427,300 | +1, 100,000 2, 527, 300 
(5) New and special plants. YER 1, 464, 026 1, 548, 300 +250, 000 1, 798, 300 
(6) Poultry, dairy and animal 
RE SE 2, 464, 121 2, 588, 400 +900, 000 3, 488, 400 
Total, utilization research 
and development- -__---- 11, 745, 675 12, 915,800 | +5, 300,000 | 18, 215, 800 
(c) Home economics research: 1 Pa, 
(1) Human nutrition--_-_..._.-..-- 891, 042 1, 002, 000 1, 002, 000 
(2) Household economics. --------- 559, 192 593, 400 . 593, 400 
(3) Clothing and housing. ------_- 358, 168 392, 400 392, 400 
Total, home economics re- 
ens LZ 0. dtsael caaes 1, 808, 402 1, 987, 800 ‘ 1, 987, 800 
(d) Administration of payments to States, e _* ia 
and Territorial research: 
(1) State experiment stations - - 180, 503 272, 100 }_..-.- 272, 100 
(2) Territorial experiment stations. 601, 662 GD Beitincedcsadedinktens abe 651, 900 
Total, administration of pay- 
ments to States, and Ter- | 
ritorial research __..._..-.-- 782, 165 924, 000 |. ‘ 924, 000 
‘Fetal, ressereht........20.2<.4. 52, 303,020 | 57, 694, 890 (+3, 050, 000 60, 744, B90 
2. Plant and animal disease and pest control: fa +% a0 ne 
(a) Plant disease and pest control: | 
(1) Plant pest control. __.......--- 2 15, 070, 324 13, 981, 600 (2)+39,300 | 14, 020, 000 
(2) Plant quarantine.-.-_........... 4, 003, 495 4, 715, 000 (3)-+250, 000 | 4, 965, 000 
Total, = disease and pe st | 
control... os 7 19, 073, 819 18, 696, 600 +289,300 | 18, 985, 900 
(5) Animal disease and pest control: Serrictaers, | a ia | tT 
(1) Animal disease control and | 
eradication: | | 
Appropriated funds___-. 7, 928, 829 | 9, 894, 000 |(4)-+-11,760,700 21, 654, 700 
Transfer from CCC for | 
brucellosis eradication._|. 17,037, 182 | 1, 400, 000 17,400,000 | 
Total, animal disease | 
control and eradica- 
tion a a 24, 966, O11 | 27, 294, 000 — 5,639,300 | 21,654, 700 
(2) Animal quarantine 1, 373, 914 | 1, 491, 400 Z 491, 400 
Total, animal disease and | | 
pest control 26,339,925 | 28,735,400 | —5,639,300 | 23, 146,100 
Deduct transfer from CCC for | 
brucellosis eradication _- —17, 037, 182 } 17, 100,000 | 


Total, plant and 


| 
animal dis- 
ease and pest 


control. 


3. Meat inspection Ee 


Total, obligations or estimate | 





28, 376, 562 | 3 
15, 665, 890 | 


96, 345, 472 


—17, 400, 000 


30, 082, 000 | 


re 16, 826, 000° 


104, 602, S00 


| 412,050,000 


(5) +500,000 | 


+15, 600, 000 


42, 132, 000 
17, 326, 000 


120, 202, 890 


! Includes $6,527 of fiscal year 1956 funds obligated by Bureau of Public Roads in fiscal year 1957 for super- 
vision of road construction contract let in fiscal year 1956 (11 Comp. Gen. No. 


2 Includes $987,445 oblig 


A-43067). 


ated for control of medfly in fiscal year 1956 from 1957 appropriation which pro- 


vided that $1,250,000 be immediately available for expenditure in fiscal year 1956 for such purpose. 
3 Does not reflect transfer of $115 
under authority of 5 U. 


tion”’ 


,000 from ‘ 
S. GC. 572 


‘Plant and animal disease 


and pe 


st control’’ to 


**Meat Inspec- 
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Project statement—Continued 


Project 1957 1958 Increase or 1959 
(estimated) decrease | (estimated) 
Unobligated balance. .-.__............---.---.-..- $1, 766, 889 
Transferred from ‘‘ Diseases of animals and poul- 
try, Agricultural Research Service, research” _-- —371, 000 


Transfers in the 1958 estimates from: 
“Diseases of animals and poultry, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, research’’........_..| —3, 009, 623 
“Research on strategic and critical agricul- 


ED EE oh wcbcnesctclecccutpotarsand —309, 211 
Unobligated balance brought forward -----.....-- —6, 527 
Total appropriation.______- atiaeaiels denied 94, 416, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


(1) A net increase of $3,050,000 consisting of— 

(a) A decrease of $1,550,000 due to elimination of nonrecurring appropriation 
provided in 1958 for construction and alteration of laboratories, as follows: 

A. $1,445,000 under “soil and water conservation research” consisting of 
elimination of nonrecurring construction and alteration costs of laboratories at 
Riverside, Calif. ($120,000); Watkinsville, Ga. ($275,000); Morris, Minn. 
($350,000) ; Oxford, Miss. ($350,000); and Tempe, Ariz. ($350,000). An increase 
of $1,745,000 was provided in the 1958 appropriation for construction and altera- 
tions at these locations but $300,000 of the amount will be required in fiseal year 
1959 for laboratory and field equipment for the soil and water conservation 
facilities at Oxford, Miss.; Morris, Minn.; and Tempe, Ariz., and for purchase of 
additional land for experimental purposes at Morris, Minn. 

B. $105,000 under ‘Utilization research’ for elimination of nonrecurring con- 
struction costs of a building at the Western Utilization Research and Development 
Laboratory, Albany, Calif., for processing research on wool. 

(b) An increase of $4,600,000 for utilization research, as follows: 

A. Increase of $1,100,000 for ‘‘Cereal and forage crops”’ (the total increase is 
$1,905,000 including $805,000 by redirection from farm research as discussed 
below) to expand research on conversion of wheat, other small grains, and corn, or 
their constituents, to forms that will encourage increased industrial use. 

Need for increase.—There is a critical need to find new markets for wheat, other 
small grains, and corn. Over 60 percent of the value of commodities now held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is represented by corn, wheat, and other 
cereal grains. The most promising approach to increased use of these crops is 
through the development of products for large-scale industrial use. Recent re- 
search findings in the Department indicate several new leads which have promise. 
Essential to the realization of significant industrial outlets is a strong program 
of research and development including necessary supporting fundamental studies. 

The present largest single use of corn starch (40 percent of 2.2 billion pounds in 
1955) is for sizing, coating, and adhesive material for paper and paper products. 
Increased amounts of cereal products could be used in this area if starch could be 
modified to meet additional requirements not met by present products. Well over 
30 million tons of pulp and paper are used annually in the United States, and pro- 
duction is expected to reach 56 million tons in 1975. If an additional 2 to 5 percent 
of cereal starch were to be used in manufacturing current paper products, from 40 
to 100 million bushels of grain would be required for starch. A promising pros- 
pect for increased use of starch in paper is through incorporation of amylose, a 
component of starch, or of starch high in amylose, as an integral part of paper. 
Research has shown amylose to have superior film and fiber forming characteris- 
tics. Current research in corn breeding is developing varieties with high amylose 
content. Further research is needed on methods for incorporating high amylose 
starch in paper products. 

The annual United States production of all types of industrial polymers (in- 
cluding plasties, films, fibers, elastomers, resins, and gums) is 8.1 billion pounds. 
Recent research findings indicate opportunities in this field for cereal grains are 
very attractive. Since each 1 percent of the total production of industrial poly- 
mers is equivalent to the starch from about 3 million bushels of cereal grains, the 
development of even a few products in this field could utilize significant amounts 
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of grain. Investigations would be initiated and expanded to develop industrial 
polymers and chemical intermediates from such cereal products as starch, high 
amylose starch, and chemically modified wheat flour. For example, laboratory 
trials have already shown that strong, tough, plastic products can be made from 
dialdehyde starch, a new starch-derived raw material which has resulted from 
chemical research in the Department. Numerous problems of chemical modifi- 
cation and formulation must be solved through research and product development 
to attain commercial acceptability in a variety of applications. 

Advances in utilization research in all fields depend to an ever increasing degree 
on a background of fundamental research. Many examples could be cited of 
major industrial developments such as synthetic fibers, detergents, and protective 
coatings, which became possible only after fundamental research had provided 
new concepts and principles of chemical and microbiological reactions, methods 
of measurement, and understanding of interrelationships between chemical struc- 
ture and properties. In the field of cereal grains, fundamental research has not 
been carried out on a scale commensurate with the value or importance of the 
contributions such research can provide. 

For example, a truly comprehensive study of wheat proteins is needed. Gluten, 
which comprises about 85 percent of the total wheat protein, is a mixture of several 
substances that impart the unique qualities of elasticity and cohesiveness to wheat 
flour doughs. This property makes it suitable for a number of rather large-scale 
uses that might be developed through research. Gluten has never been separated 
into all of its component parts and each part studied in detail because adequate 
methods have not been available. Recently, however, new methods, reagents 
and equipment have been developed which enable wheat proteins to be separated 
with greater ease for subsequent chemical treatment. Modified wheat proteins 
show promise of new chemical entities useful as gels, sizing agents, adhesives, 
plastics, etc. 

Similarly, fundamental studies are also needed on the interactions of proteins, 
fats, and starches which occur during the unit processes of the baking industry 
so as to expand the current high-value usage of wheat. 

Plan of work.—Research and development would be conducted on the increased 
use of starch, and wheat flour products in (1) paper and paper products, including 
fibrous structured elements, bonding agents within the paper, adhesives for coat- 
ings, and aids in paper formation; (2) in the production of industrial polymers, 
such as plastics, films, and resins, and chemical intermediates such as polyalcohols, 
organic acids, and aldehydes; and (3) in the fermentation conversion of cereal 
grains to industrial products such as elastomers and gums, 

Fundamental research would be undertaken on cereal grains and their important 
constituents to discover new chemicals and microbiological reactions and con- 
versions, and to determine the chemical and physical properties of constituents 
and derivatives. Attention would also be given to fundamental research designed 
to improve and extend the food uses of wheat. The information gained would be 
applicable to the development of industrial outlets. 

Special emphasis would be placed on research on gluten. Promising leads would 
be selected for intensive investigation and development on a scale large enough 
to permit critical evaluation for industrial use. When indicated, pilot plant 
studies would be undertaken in sufficient detail to determine economic feasibility 
for industrial production. 

B. An increase of $1 million under ‘Cotton and other fibers’? composed of: 

(a) Increase of $800,000 to expand research on the development of new and 
improved cotton fibers, fabrics, processes, and processing machinery to maintain 
and create new markets. 

Need for increase.—Cotton, grown on 840,000 farms extending across the entire 
southern half of the United States, is the Nation’s largest cash crop. In addition 
to farmers who produce cotton, millions of others in the United States depend 
wholly or in part on the ginning, manufacturing, and merchandising of cotton 
and cotton products for a livelihood. 

For many years the economic position of cotton has gradually deteriorated due 
to declining domestic per capita consumption, declining exports, and losses of 
large industrial markets. This decrease in the markets for American cotton has 
occurred while both the domestic and foreign consumption of all textile fibers has 
been steadily increasing. An increasingly large portion of the domestic textile 
market is being supplied by competing fibers, some of which are much higher in 
price than cotton. 

Consumers of today are demanding higher quality textile products and products 
with specialized properties for specific uses. Synthetic fiber manufacturers and 
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manufacturers of other products are concentrating research and promotional 
efforts on a large number of uses in competition with cotton. 

Utilization research is the primary means of developing cotton products with 
propertied such as wrinkle, rot, and flame resistance, that will cause them to be 
purchased in preference to competitive products. Funds now being spent on 
cotton utilization research are negligible in comparison to the amounts being 
spent by industry for research on the fibers and products that are steadily dis- 
placing cotton from its present markets. 

Plan of work.—The following research would be expanded: 

1. Basie research on the physical and chemical properties and structure of 
cotton fiber to provide information needed in applied research; 

2. Exploratory and applied research to develop chemical treatments that will 
give to cotton new and enhanced properties; 

3. Research to develop cotton products with special combinations of properties 
required for specific uses and classes of uses;, 

4. Applied research to develop more efficient and effective processing ma- 
ehinery and higher quality cotton products; 

5. Research to develop new instruments and techniques for measuring the 
properties of cotton fibers to provide a means for more effectively and efficiently 
utilizing cottoa and to provide better guides for both basie and applied utilization 
research. 

Some of the specific objectives of such research would be: (1) determination of 
the basic mechanism by which wrinkle resistance is imparted to cotton by chemical 
treatments to serve as a guide for applied research to develop improved wash- 
and-wear cotton garments; (2) development of chemical treatments to make 
cotton products highly soil resistant; (3) development on a commercial scale of 
experimentally produced cotton products of the wash-and-wear type that are 
both flame and wrinkle resistant; (4) development of urgently needed machinery 
to obtain better mechanical cleaning of cotton without damage to the fibers and 
without excessive loss of spinnable fibers; and (5) development of a high speed, 
automatic instrument for measuring the length and length distribution of cotton 
fibers at a low cost per sample. 

(b) Increase of $200,000 to expand research on wool. 

Need for increase.—The domestic sheep industry, representing over a quarter of 
a million farms and ranches distributed over the entire United States is vital to 
the national security and economy. Wool fiber is unmatched in many textile 
qualities and is urgently needed for many purposes, especially military clothing. 
Two-thirds of the nation’s wool requirements are now dependent on production 
centers 6,000 to 12,000 miles away. Therefore, it is of utmost importance that 
domestic production be in an economically sound position and able to expand to 
meet requirements in case of a national emergency. 

During the past two decades, our sheep industry has declined greatly. Since 
World War II the average production of shorn and pulled wools has fallen to 250 
million pounds, from the 1931-40 average of 429 million pounds. A primary 
cause of this decline is the uncertain outlook for wool caused by producers of 
synthetics who, through active research, are providing textile mills with detailed 
information on the properties of their fibers and how to process them on wool 
machinery. The result is that wool is being displaced from many of its traditional 
markets. Research is needed to provide growers with specific information to use 
as a guide in producing better wools for manufacture, to provide information 
which will improve the efficiency of textile operations and to produce more desir- 
able products. 

Plan of work.—Representative domestic wools of known genetic, environ- 
mental, and dietary history would be investigated and compared to determine 
precisely how wool fiber properties influence processing efficiency. This work 
would include (1) study of such wool fiber properties as length, crimp, fineness, 
and stiffness, and (2) studies of processing variables, such as the optimum degree 
of twist to be applied to yarns made from selected wools, in order to give fabrics 
new textures and greater serviceability produced in the most efficient manner 
possible. Through close cooperation with growers, processors, State experiment 
stations and other research workers, the information developed would be made 
available in such manner and detail that it would be immediately useful to the 
grower and the manufacturer. 

C. Increase of $250,000 under the activity ‘‘Fruits and vegetables” to expand 
research on new and improved products for domestic and foreign markets. 

Need for increase.—Surpluses of fruits and vegetables have had adverse effects 
on our agricultural economy for a number of the postwar years. These have 


> 
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greatly reduced the prices received by farmers for dried fruits and dried beans, 
and have resulted in the necessity for use of price supports, either direct or in- 
direct, by the Department. In addition, seasonal and regional surpluses of 
fruits and vegetables which cannot be disposed of at reasonable prices frequently 
occur in most major producing areas. Surpluses of these perishable commodities 
such as potatoes, peaches, tomatoes, and citrus fruits, though of short duration 
nevertheless occasion disastrous losses to the grower through depressed prices 
for produce marketed and loss of produce left unharvested. 

An increasing portion of our fruits and vegetables is being marketed in proces- 
sed form. Retail value of processed fruits and vegetables reached an alltime 
high of about $5 billion in 1957. This provided the farmer with expanded domestic 
and export markets for his products, stabilized prices to the grower, and provided 
methods of marketing surplus fruits and vegetables by converting them into 
stable form. Continued growth of this processing industry is vital to a large 
segment of our agricultural economy. 

roblems limiting the greater development of markets for processed fruits and 
vegetables are in large measure associated with deficiencies in fundamental 
information on the chemical and physical composition and structure of the fruits 
and vegetables and biochemical processes and reactions in the raw and processed 
products. Expansion of investigations to provide information about the com- 
position of fruits and vegetables is greatly needed for the development of new and 
improved products for domestic and foreign markets, and for pharmaceutical, 
medicinal and other uses. 

Pian of work.—An intensive research program designed to find additional 
outlets for surplus fruit and vegetable commodities would be initiated. Separa- 
tion and identification of the chemical constituents of dried fruits, dried beans, 
and other fruits and vegetables in surplus supply would be undertaken. The 
chemical changes which occur in these commodities during and subsequent to 
processing would be studied as well as the factors that hasten or retard these 
changes. The pigments of fruits and vegetables and the degradative reactions 
that they undergo would be thoroughly investigated. Work underway on the 
chemistry of deteriorative changes in frozen fruits and vegetables would be 
accelerated and extended and a parallel program carried out on dried fruits and 
vegetables. Constituents which appear promising for industrial or pharmaceu- 
tical use would be isolated in sufficient quantities for evaluation. 

D. Increase of $1,100,000 under the activity ‘Oilseeds’ to expand research on 
soybeans, safflower, flaxseed, cottonseed, castor beans, and peanuts. 

Need for increase.—The best potential outlet for significant amounts of present 
oilseed supplies lies in their industrial use. They are receiving increasing com- 
petition in this area from synthetic products derived from nonagricultural sources, 
but there are good prospects that the quantity of oils demanded by industry from 
oilseed crops can be greatly expanded through research. Development of new 
industrial uses and improvement of oils for present uses is urgently needed to 
increase the markets for such oilseed crops as soybeans, safflower, flaxseed, cotton- 
seed, castor beans, and peanuts. 

Two products resulting from research on flaxseed and soybeans show promise 
for industrial use: (1) Vinyl ethers of linseed and soybean alcohols for use in 
protective coatings, and other industrial outlets; and (2) derivatives of soybean 
and linseed fatty acids for use in plastics and resins. Research on these products 
needs to be expanded to cover process development. 

Safflower is a promising new oilseed crop which could be grown widely on 
acreages currently producing surplus grains and cotton. Because of the unique 
chemical composition of safflower oil, it has particularly desirable nonyellowing 
properties when used in enamels and paints. For the same reason research and 
development on chemical modification of the oil may be expected to open large 
new markets in the fields of plastics, plasticizers, foam polymers, surface active 
agents, surface coatings, and other industrial products. 

To obtain additional markets for cottonseed, research should be undertaker 
to exploit the oil for industrial uses and make the meal available for the poultry 
feed market. 

Castor beans, which can be grown in many parts of the United States, are a 
promising replacement crop for wheat and cotton. Castor oil has unique proper- 
ties which adapt it for conversion to industrial products. Research is needed to 
develop derivatives which are suitable for use in protective coatings, plastics, 
lubricants, synthetic rubbers, foams, and others. 

Studies of quality improvement are needed to increase markets for peanut 
products. 
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The growing synthetic organic chemicals industry now amounting to over 7 
billion pounds represents a large potential market for oilseed crops. Fundamental 
research needs to be expanded on vegetable oils to obtain information on their 
chemical and physical properties and on their components and derivatives. It is 
needed to permit realization to the fullest extent of the inherent possibility of 
these oils as raw materials for conversion into products of highest economic value. 

Plan of work.—Research would be conducted to find new derivatives and prod- 
ucts from oilseed crops valuable in industry and to develop processes to improve 
the quality and reduce the cost of producing such products. Research on linseed 
and soybean oils would include: 

(1) Research on polymers and copolymers of vinyl ethers of linseed and soybean 
alcohols including evaluation of these products as components of industrial pro- 
tective coatings; 

(2) Research on certain chemical derivations of soybeans and linseed fatty acids 
known as adducts, to provide more economical large-scale methods of preparation 
and to evaluate their utility as plasticizers and stabilizers for plastics and as 
components of synthetic resins. 

(3) Organic chemical studies to convert safflower oil into industrially useful 
chemicals. Developmental studies would be carried out to determine their value 
for use in specific industrial areas such as surface coating of food containers, 
detergents, foam polymers for padding and insulation and plasticizers. Methods 
of dehulling safflower seeds so as to reduce processing costs, and improve the 
value of the oilmeal would be sought. Components of the oilmeal would be 
studied to provide the basis for processing the meal for maximum feeding and 
industrial value. 

(4) Expanded research to develop new industrial materials from cottonseed 
oil, to produce oils of prime quality, and to identify minor constituents which 
affect its properties. 

(5) Expanded research on castor beans to transform the oil into various indus- 
trial chemicals, lubricants, and other products for which it is especially adapted. 

(6) Research on peanuts to expand markets through emphasis on improved 
quality of products. 

E. Increase of $250,000 under the activity, ‘“New and special plants’’ com- 
posed of: 

(a) Increase of $150,000 to expand research on the chemical screening and com- 
position of new plants and plant seeds to discover new oilseed and fiber crops to 
meet industrial needs. 

Need for increase.—New crops profitable to farmers as replacements for crops 
now in surplus are urgently needed to maintain a balanced, progressive, and 
profitable agriculture. A vigorous program is needed to search for valuable con- 
stituents in the very large number of noncommercial plants on which there has 
been little or no research. Chemical analysis and screening can show the pres- 
ence of new and different oils, gums, fibers, and protein, which can fill industrial 
needs not served by existing crops. The soybean is an example of the potential 
value of a new crop in promoting better balance in our agricultural economy. It 
is important that the new crops have large-scale economic uses which do not re- 
place other agricultural commodities. 

Industrial use of vegetable oils has remained nearly stationary during the last 
decade at a little over 3 billion pounds annually for their traditional markets in 
protective coatings, soaps and detergents, and various other uses. In contrast, 
utilization of synthetic materials for these purposes has increased markedly. 
For example, production of synthetic resins for protective coatings more than 
doubled from 1945 to 1955, reaching 623 million pounds in 1955. Failure of cer- 
tain vegetable oils to maintain their competitive industrial position as raw ma- 
terials is due partly to deficiencies for specialized needs. Discovery of new crops 
containing vegetable oils with qualities and properties better fitted to present 
needs and which can be produced commercially would benefit both industry and 
the farmer. 

Present consumption of paper and paper products in the United States is over 
30 million tons annually. This market is expected to reach 56 million tons by 
1975. In addition, production of purified pulps for chemical use, chiefly in rayon 
fiber and cellophane film manufacture, doubled from 1950 to 1955 and now 
amounts to about a million tons annually. A new pulp crop of good agronomic 
and technical suitability could thus find a readymade outlet in this large and 
growing industry. An adequate assessment of a large number of fibrous crops for 
this purpose would require an expansion of present research. 


t 
\ 
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Plan of work.—New plant materials would be obtained for study. The chemi- 
cal screening of seeds from selected plant species for total oil content and fatty 
acid composition would be initiated in order to discover oils that have industrial 
utility. Screening studies to discover new plant sources of fiber would be ex- 
pg to include preparation and evaluation of pulps for papermaking or chemi- 
cal use. 

(b) Increase of $100,000 to expand research on sugar to develop derivatives 
having new and extended use. 

Need for increase.—Production of sugar crops for manufacture into sugar in 
the United States is regulated. It has been estimated that if additional markets 
could be developed for sugar, present sugar crop acreage could be rapidly expanded. 
Much of the expansion could take place on land now in surplus crops such as 
cotton, rice, and, in some areas, wheat. 

The 43 million tons of sugar presently produced exceeds by far the total quantity 
of all the other pure organic compounds which the world produces. Because 
of its low price (about 9 cents per pound refined), its high purity, and its high 
chemical reactivity, sugar is an attractive chemical raw material. The byproducts 
of sugar manufacture also show great promise as industrial raw materials. For 
example, beet pulp contains large amounts of sugarlike compounds (carbohy- 
drates) potentially useful in production of gels, films, paper and textile sizing, etc. 
Past research in this field has been far too limited in scope and intensity in propor- 
tion to the potential gain to the national economy and to the size of the task. A 
concentrated research effort is urgently needed to develop the potentialities of 
the sugar crops as the raw material for a vast new chemical industry. 

Fields in which sugar-derived chemicals offer distinct opportunities include 
plastics, agricultural chemicals, solvents, antioxidants, and others. 

Plan of work.—Fundamental chemical studies would be initiated to discover 
methods for converting sucrose and related chemicals from sugar crops into 
industrially useful chemicals. Investigations would be made of fundamental 
chemistry of sugar, means of degrading it to potentially useful compounds, and 
otherwise using sugar and other sugar crop carbohydrates, or compounds derived 
from them, as intermediates or directly as industrial chemicals. 

Developmental research would be initiated and carried out when the funda- 
mental studies suggest that a process or product may have an industrial potential. 

F. An increase of $900,000 under the activity “Poultry, dairy, and animal 
products” composed of— 

(a) An increase of $500,000 for expanded research on the production of dry 
whole milk. 

Need for increase.—There are large potential markets for whole milk both in 
areas of the United States and in the export market. If a stable dry whole milk 
with good flavor were available, these markets could be developed, milk consump- 
tion could be increased, and recurring surpluses could be reduced. Dry whole 
milk utilizes all of the constituents of milk, whereas other major processed milk 
products, such as cheese, butter, and dry skim milk, account for only a part of the 
milk constituents. 

An important factor in the economy of the dairy industry is the seasonal sur- 
plus, the “flush” production that occurs in the spring when cows are on fresh 

asture. For example, 1.5 times as much milk is produced in May or June as in 
November. Since the fluid milk market cannot absorb this seasonal surplus, it 
is available for use in the manufacture of attractive and useful milk products. 

A dry whole milk of excellent initial flavor that reconstitutes readily into whole 
milk, even with ice water, has been developed by the Department. However, 
the flavor deteriorates on extended storage. The product develops a character- 
istic “cooked” flavor after 3 months at room temperature, and after 9 months 
when stored at 38° F. The current work is on a pilot-plant scale, using a batch 
process that would not be feasible commercially. An expanded research program 
is needed to develop flavor stability and continuous processing methods which 
would bring this product to commercial utility. 

Plan of work.—Extensive chemical engineering investigations would be under- 
taken to develop continuous processing methods and to establish its economic 
ita A pilot plant, continuous vacuum belt drier would be used for these 
studies. 

Chemical studies of the cause and prevention of storage deterioration, as well 
as the evaluation of antioxidants and other compounds to prevent stalling would 
be expanded rapidly so that this phase of the problem would be completed when 
the engineering phases are accomplished. Special attention would be given to 
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retention of all the quality factors of the product, including the nutritive aspects 
along with those of color and flavor. 

Immunological and chemical studies would include fractionation of milk 
proteins, basic studies of the chemical groups present that may cause allergenic 
activity, and development of laboratory means of destroying the allergens without 
loss of food value, flavor, or physical properties. 

(b) An increase of $100,000 for expanded research on frozen meat. 

Need for increase.—Frozen meats have become a reality in the American home 
even without large-scale commercial preparation of frozen meats. The purchase 
of sides of beef, pork, and lamb by the consumer for storage in home-freezers and 
lockers is an established practice. Recent estimates indicate that 90 percent of 
the value of home-freezer contents is in meats. 

Commercial freezing by meatpackers has major advantages. Processing costs 
could be decreased through large-scale centralized preparation of market cuts. 
Distribution costs could be lowered by wholesaling packages of individual cuts 
which a particular market can sell, rather than as “sides” with a fixed ratio of 
the various cuts. This would tend to decrease seasonal fluctuations in market 
supply and price. The adverse effects on livestock prices of large marketings 
brought on for example by drought could also be minimized by frozen processing 
and distribution over a longer period. 

Establishment of large-scale selling of frozen meats would require excellent 
selection, processing, and preservation of the meat, so that the housewife could 
buy the frozen cuts with confidence. At present, major handicaps to the expan- 
sion of sales of packaged frozen meats are the lack of exact knowledge of the 
effect of time and temperature on the flavor and texture of the meat. The 
changes in the proteins, salts, and other constituents brought about by freezing 
packaged meats must be identified and made available to the packing industry so 
that sound practices can be established. From such studies additional values in 
better methods of grading and testing frozen meats would be developed. 

Plan of work.—Expansion of research on meat would encompass studies of the 
time-temperature tolerance of frozen meats and meat products. The changes in 
flavor, texture, and chemical composition would be determined as they are affected 
by conditions of freezing and of handling. The effect of exposure to air on 
quality would be determined and means sought to minimize any adverse changes. 
Microbiological flora would be identified, and the effects of freezing and storage 
conditions on growth rate of microorganisms after thawing studied. 

Because of the individual variations in different cuts from the same animal, 
in different animals of the same grade, and in the various grades and finish of 
meat animals, such research would require many samples and detailed statistical 
analyses. 

(c) An inerease of $250,000 for expanded research on animal fats. 

Need for increase—The development of synthetic detergents, resulting from 
industrial research, has taken away many of the principal outlets for inedible 
animal fats, particularly the soap market. The production of inedible fats (tallow 
and grease) has continued at a high level, and now is approximately twice our 
domestic needs. The most satisfactory means of absorbing this surplus is in the 
development of large-volume industrial uses. The contributions which research 
can make to the solution of this problem have already been demonstrated by the 
Department. Research has brought about the use of fatty materials as stabilizing 
plasticizers with a potential annual market well over 100 million pounds. It has 
demonstrated also that inedible animal fats can be used advantageously in tin- 
plate manufacture, and we are no longer dependent on imported palm oil, once a 
strategic material. Another important outlet stemming from research is the use 
of stabilized animal fats in animal feeds; this outlet has shown steady growth and 
is currently consuming animal fats at the rate of over 300 million pounds a year. 
One large chemical manufacturer currently produces vinyl stearate at the rate of 
2 million pounds per year. This fat derivative developed by the Department 
shows great promise for use in flexible plastics and in protective coatings. 

Additional research is needed to develop other new uses for animal fats. Many 
»ossibilities remain for their use in plastics, a tremendous and growing market. 

he expanding synthetic detergent market also offers opportunities to use new 
types of detergents prepared from fats particularly for use in the bar form cus- 
tomary for soaps. 

Plan of work.—The proposed research would provide for research on (1) the 
preparation of new types of plastics including the polyurethanes and polyamides 
from animal fats; (2) investigations of special new outlets for detergents from ani- 
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mal fats, such as toilet bar manufacture; and (3) improvement of the methods for 
fractionation and determination of the fatty constituents of animal tissues. 

(d) An increase of $50,000 for expanded research on hides and leather. 

Need for increase.—The meatpacking industry produces about 28 million cattle 
hides annually, or about 5 million in excess of domestic needs. This surplus has 
resulted partly from increased meat consumption and partly from increasing com- 
petition of synthetics as a replacement for leather. The low prices for hides reduce 
the livestock producers income. 

The principal use of animal hides is in the manufacture of leather, 85 percent 
of which goes into footwear. Synthetic and substitute materials have already 
replaced over 60 percent of sole leather use and plastics are now posing a serious 
threat to the upper leather market. The National Hide Association, at its 1957 
meeting, devoted a great deal of attention to the increasing problems of the in- 
dustry and indicated the need for more research. 

Utilization research offers promise of developing new and broader uses for animal 
hides through development of better, quicker, and cheaper tanning methods and 
improvement of the properties of leather to meet the competition of substitute 
materials. The unique physical structure of hides and skins, which defies imita- 
tion, provides a potential for developing products which can successfully meet the 
competition from synthetics. 

Plan of work.—The increase would be used to develop: 

1. Leathers with improved washability and perspiration resistance for use in 
garment applications. Dialdehyde starch, a substance developed by the Depart- 
ment, has shown promise in development of such leather. 

2. A more rapid and cheaper process for producing heavy (sole) leather. 

3. A rapid hide-dehairing process. The use of depilatory enzymes for such 
process would be evaluated. 


REDIRECTION OF RESEARCH 


In addition to the above appropriation increases requested for utilization 
research, it is proposed to redirect work in the present farm research program 
to the extent of $805,000 in order to place greater emphasis on research on grains 
as indicated under (b) A (p. 5). The funds will be redirected from the following 
less critical areas of research. 


Project Amount 

1. Reduction in farm housing research, including the elimination of the 
Cooperative Farm Building Plan Exchange and Service_-_-_-_--~-_-_- $50, 000 

2. Reduction of research on fur animal breeding, feeding, management, 
cd ete ei 75, 000 
3. Elimination of goat nutrition research. --............--.--------- 14, 000 

4. Elimination of research on breeding for production and meat quality 
TE RES i AT SES SA Mele EE 118, 000 

5. Reduction of research on production and disease problems of tung 
(eh RE Re ERE, See ORE AME Le ARES ES I ie es Ee aE 116, 000 

6. Reduction of funds for development of physical facilities at the 

National Arboretum, including deferral of planned construction 
I a ca rc ne sania ed toa canes cd 185, 000 

7. Reduction in breeding and disease research on ornamentals, includ- 

ing flowering bulbs, roses, camellias, Easter lilies, mimosa, glad- 
iolas, and giant Saguaro sk tk acta eas rte ine ssa cle Mtn ie deeded <a cain endin 50, 000 

8. Discontinuance of ail production, breeding, disease, and quality 
IC I: I SNC ca ce hs ns Seas heen en 55, 000 
9. General reduction of soil and water conservation research ___-_--_-_- 142, 000 
i a si dinars is Cen ean de Masia asi ea abd "805, 000 


In order to strengthen utilization research to the maximum extent possible, it 
is further planned to review periodically during fiscal year 1959 all of the research 
programs of this agency and to apply any balances determined to be available 
to utilization research. In making such determinations, the prior need for funds 
to meet emergencies, including outbreaks of plant or animal diseases, would be 
considered. Where such balances are derived from appropriations in the Service 
other than ‘“‘research’”’ the funds would be made available under the authority 
provided in section 702 (b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944. 

(2) Increase of $39,300 under the activity, ‘‘Plant pest control’ to begin an 
evaluation of labels on marketed pest and disease control products registered 
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prior to the passage of Public Law 518, which amended the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Need for increase-—With the enactment of Public Law 518 on July 22, 1954, it 
became necessary to evaluate all uses of pesticide chemicals on food or feed crops 
registered under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to 
determine that these uses would not result in food crops carrying illegal residues. 
Tolerances and exemptions have been established for various uses of over 80 
pesticide chemicals. owever, in excess of 237 chemicals are presently registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act for uses on food or 
feed crops. Some of these uses will result in residues on those crops. Approxi- 
mately 23,000 proprietary products are presently registered containing these 
chemicals and the labels for each of these products need to be reviewed and 
evaluated to be sure that the treated food crops will be in compliance with Public 
Law 518 and to assure growers, experiment station and extension personnel, and 
State regulatory officials, as well as the registrants, that the product may be 
used safely. The present staff is not only unable to keep up with new product 
submissions and the revised labeling now being presented for review, but has been 
unable to make any examination of labels of the thousands of products registered 
prior to the passage of Public Law 518. Many of the directions on these labels 
may result in contaminated foods and they should be reexamined promptly. 

Plan of work—This proposed increase would permit the Service to begin 
examination of all older registered labels containing uses on food crops registered 
prior to the enactment of Publie Law 518. 

When the review of the registered labeling reveals uses not covered by tolerances, 
careful examination of all available residue information is then necessary to 
determine if any residues will result. If residues will remain the registrant must be 
notified of the necessity for obtaining tolerances. Similarly, if it is indicated that 
existing directions for use will exceed established tolerances, the registrant must 
be notified of the appropriate revisions in labeling to comply with the statute. 

(3) Increase of $250,000 under the activity ‘Plant Quarantine” to (a) provide 
for taking over full responsibility for foreign plant quarantine work in Florida, 
and (6) meet the additional workload of Customs Service inspection of passengers’ 
baggage. 

Problem and Need for Work.—Foreign traffic again set new records in fiscal 
year 1957 and there is every indication that it will increase even more sharply in 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959. Nearly 18,500,000 automobiles were inspected at 
Mexican border ports in fiscal year 1957, an increase of 1,200,000 over the previous 
year. This traffic has increased at the rate of approximately 1 million vehicles a 
year since shortly after World War II. The rapid growth of international air 
traffic is even more pronounced. During fiscal year 1957, more than 110,000 
planes were inspected, an increase of 14 percent over fiscal year 1956. Airline 
officials estimate that air travel will continue to increase approximately 20 
percent annually for some years to come. This growth is necessitating the 
enlargement of international air terminals and the establishment of new inspection 
facilities, requiring additional inspection staffs. These include large new inter- 
national terminals at New York, Miami, and Honolulu. A recent air agreement 
between the United States and Mexico will result in a number of additional 
flights from that country. 


The overall inspection workload trend is illustrated by the following tabulation: 





Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 (es- 























timated) 
Fiseal year |__ iid osabdlpestiaddpitaneiteameanediiaiians 
Inspections ] 
number Percent Percent 
Number |increase} Number [increase 
| over | over 
| 1956 1957 
— | | ee _ 
| | 
NL feet. Soo. Book ccis tense onium amet 97, 351 110, 944 | ‘a | 120, 000 8 
I Sella inh ae SIL Sed Ala ede a ania 54, 712 | 58, 341 7 62, 000 | 6 
Vehicles from Mexico ‘od -| 17, 262, 188 | 18, 453, 115 | 7 | 19, 500, 000 | 6 
Baggage, airborne, pieces of... _._.._........-.---- 5, 880,433 | 7, 535,088 | 28 | 10,000, 0°9 33 
Baggage via auto and rail from Mexico. __- ....| 4,640,249 | 4,787,488 3 | 4,900, 000 2 
Containers of plant material inspected and certified | | | 
for export... sith tel aeid Abe cde Ged | 23, 459, 525 | 25, 410, 791 8 | 27,500,000 | ~ 
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These increases in most major plant quarantine activities have added materially 
to the difficulty of maintaining adequate inspection at ports of entry. Two 
developments in particular will require special attention in fiscal year 1959: 

(a) Assumption of full responsibility for foreign plant quarantine work in 
Florida ($100,000). 

Need for increase.—Since shortly after the beginning of the Federal foreign 
plant quarantine program, the State plant board of Florida has borne most of the 
expense of the work in that State. Inspectors of the board have been designated 
as Federal collaborators under the general supervision of the Plant Quarantine 
Division. The plant board has now stated that it cannot continue to carry this 
work after June 30, 1958. The board points out: (1) that foreign plant quarantine 
enforcement is recognized to be the responsibility of the Federal Government; 
and (2) that all available funds are urgently needed for the State’s own quarantine, 
control, and eradication programs, including eradication work on the burrowing 
nematode, white-fringed beetle and fire ant. 

Assumption of full responsibility for the work in Florida would be in line with 
the policy statement prepared by the National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries and Directors of Agriculture entitled ‘‘Federal-State Relations in 
Pest Prevention and Control Activities,’’ dated October 4, 1955. That statement 
indicates that this responsibility rests with the Federal Government. 

In fiseal year 1957, Florida provided 24 cooperative agents for this quarantine 
program. The total cost to the State for the year was $126,525, including personal 
services in the amount of $108,563. In fiseal year 1958, it is anticipated that Flor- 
ida will continue to provide at least $100,000 toward the cost of the quarantine 
program. 

Plan of work.—For fiscal year 1959, it will be necessary for the Department to 
increase the Federal plant quarantine staff in Florida by 15 inspectors to take 
over the work being discontinued by the State. The inspectors will be stationed 
at the following ports: Miami, 5; Tampa, 2; West Palm Beach, 1; Jacksonville, 3; 
Pensacola, 1; Key West, 2; and Port Everglades, 1. 

(b) Provide additional funds to the Customs Service to permit continuation of 
thorough baggage inspection ($150,000). 

Need for increase.—In fiscal vear 1957, an arrangement was worked out with 
the Customs Service whereby that agency agreed to thoroughly inspect incoming 
passengers’ baggage for plant and animal quarantine purposes if the Department 
would provide funds to hire the additional inspectors required. On the basis of 
estimates furnished by Customs, a total of $825,000 was transferred to that 
agency in fiscal year 1957 and $900,000 is being transferred in fiscal year 1958 to 
be used for that purpose. Of this increase for 1958, approximately $50,000 has 
been required to meet the share of retirement costs borne by the Federal 
Government. 

The Customs Service estimates that on the basis of traffic trends, additional 
inspection personnel will be required in fiscal year 1959 to maintain baggage 
inspection at its present level. The basis for this estimate was set forth in a 
letter dated April 18, 1957, from the Commissioner of Customs which stated; 
‘&k * * Using our 1957 staff financed from Agriculture funds as a base, provision 
was made for 2 percent increase in vessel passengers each year and an 18 percent 
increase in air passengers each year. Actual vessel passenger increases during 
the past 2 fiscal years were 5.9 and 3.6 percent, respectively. For the first 9 
months of 1957, the increase was 16.3 percent. For air passengers, the increases 
were 18.4 and 24.2 percent and, for the first 9 months of 1957, 17.6 percent. 
There is no indication of any lessening of these rates of increase.”’ 

The necessity for thorough baggage inspection to keep foreign pests out of the 
country is demonstrated by the effect of Customs’ return to complete inspection 
in July 1956. During the year prior to July 1956, when spot-check inspection was 
in effect, 244,566 lots of unauthorized plant material were intercepted. In fiscal 
year 1957, with complete baggage inspection, 290,742 lots were intercepted. 
This represented an increase of 46,176 interceptions, or 18.8 percent. During the 
first 5 months after baggage inspection was strengthened, 8,247 lots (39,658 
pounds) of meats and meat products were intercepted as compared with 5,428 lots 
(34,239 pounds) during the same period of fiscal year 1956. This was an increase 
of 51.9 percent in the number of lots and 15.8 percent in the total amount inter- 
cepted. Any relaxation of baggage inspection would seriously weakened agricul- 
tural protection at ports of entry. The Mediterranean fruit fly apparently was 
introduced into Florida during the period when spot-check inspection was in effect. 

Plan of work.—An increase of $150,000 in the amount transferred to the customs 
service would be required to enable that agency to continve thorough examination 
of the increasing volume of incoming passengers’ baggage. 
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Various supplemental measures are being taken to increase the effectiveness of 
the inspection work. Intensive training is being given to recruit inspectors and 
on-the-job training is being given to the entire inspection force. To enlist the 
cooperation of the public in the observance of agricultural quarantine restrictions, 
a moving-picture film emphasizing the consequences of bringing infested or 
diseased plant material and animal products into the country has been prepared. 
Arrangements are being made to have the film shown on passenger liners, and it 
will also be distributed widely in this country. The importance of observing 
plant quarantines is being publicized through the press, radio, and television. 
These supplemental measures aid, but do not take the place of, the actual inspec- 
tion work. 

(4) An increase of $11,760,700 under the activity “Animal disease contro] and 
eradication’? composed of: 

(a) Increase of $900,000 to meet the requirements of the serewworm-eradication 
program. 

Need for increase.—The Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, ap- 
proved August 28, 1957, provides $1,600,000 to begin a screwworm-eradication 
program, a cooperative Federal-State effort to eliminate secrewworms from the 
Southeastern States and to prevent the movement of infested livestock into the 
screwworm-free area. The losses from screwworm in the Southeastern States are 
estimated at well above $10 million annually. It is essential, now that the eradi- 
sation program has been initiated, that it be carried through to successful con- 
clusion as rapidly as possible to avoid waste of funds which will result from any 
delay in the eradication effort and to eliminate losses from the pest as soon as 
possible. 

In fiscal year 1958, it is expected that (1) facilities for the production of the 
screwworm flies which will be sterilized by irradiation will be obtained, remodeled, 
and equipped; (2) contracts will be entered into for aircraft operations, the planes 
equipped, and the necessary preparations and arrangements made for flights 
which will distribute the sterile flies; (3) personnel will be hired and trained; 
(4) mass production of sterilized flies will be initiated; and (5) an animal inspection 
and quarantine program to prevent reinfestation from areas not included in the 
eradication effort will be developed. It is estimated that the total cost of the 
program in fiscal year 1958 will approximate $2,800,000, of which the Federal 
Government will provide $1,600,000. The State of Florida will provide approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. 

Plan of work.—It is anticipated that preparations made in fiseal year 1958 
will have progressed to the point where personnel and equipment will be ready 
to start a full-scale eradication program during the first quarter of fiscal year 1959. 
Sterile flies will be produced at the rate of 50 million per week. Distribution of 
sterile flies at first will be concentrated in the southern third of the State of 
Florida, including the Keys and 10,000 islands. By January 1959, it is antici- 
pated that fly-release operations will be in full swing over the entire serewworm 
overwintering area, which is usually south of the Florida-Georgia borderline, 
but which may include parts of Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina if the 
winter is mild. Thereafter, the entire area will be treated at the average rate of 
500 sterile male flies per square mile until eradication is accomplished. Variations 
in the number of sterile flies released will depend upon information received from 
the field inspectors as to the relative abundance of secrewworm flies in various 
areas. 

Federal inspection will be established along State lines from Memphis, Tenn., 
south along the Mississippi River to where the south Mississippi State border 
intercepts; thence eastward to the Pearl River and south along that river to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Twelve inspection stations will be constructed on highways 
along this line, each comprising stock pens, unloading and reloading ramps, 
inspection chutes, covered shed, storage room, power sprayer, and other facilities 
and equipment. 

Estimated total cost.—It is estimated that the total cost of the program in 
fiscal year 1959 will approximate $4,550,000. Of this amount, it is anticipated 
$250,000 will be borne by the States of Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana for quarantine and inspection work; $1,800,000 will be pro- 
vided by the State of Florida; and the Federal Government will assume the balance 
of $2,500,000. 


(b) An inerease of $10,860,700 to continue an expanded brucellosis eradication 
program. 


23506—_58——_2 
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Method of financing the accelerated program.—Under section 204 (e) of title II 
of the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, approved August 28, 1954, pro- 
vision was made for $15 million annually to be transferred from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis-eradication 
program. This section was further amended by Public Law 465, approved 
April 2, 1956, to increase the amount for the fiscal year 1956 to $17 million and the 
amount for each of the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 to $20 million. 

The funds for the accelerated program and funds available under the appro- 
priation for the regular brucellosis program are shown by the following tabulation: 


—— 
| | 








Appropria- 
Funds ad- tion under 
vanced by /|“Salariesand| Total Fed- 
Fiscal year Commodity expenses, eral cost of 
Credit Cor- | Agricultural program 
poration Research 
| Service’”’ 
ced deat sheteos akek peat gua aoe dwadaneddeaceoan | $11, 558, 697 $3, 774, 700 $15, 333, 397 
NN le ee eh, onisih oem ebidedntblehiahe | 16, 224, 435 3, 961, 165 20, 185, 600 
te te Tea ink ketene | 17, 037, 182 3, 962, 400 20, 999, 582 
1958 (estimated)______-__.-------- Beas or tee ee ee | 17,400, 0, 000 | 4, 139, 300 21, 539, 300 
1960 (estimated) - -_............-..-- nintivien Sabie eee aeeeas a7 --| 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 





The authority for transferring funds from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for an accelerated program expires June 30, 1958. A supplemental apprronria- 
tion to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for the costs of the 1957 
accelerated program is being requested for fiscal year 1958. An appropriation to 
reimburse the Corporation for the cost of the 1958 program will be requested in 
the 1960 budget. 

Program operations.—Extensive gains were made during fiscal year 1957. Addi- 
tional States inaugurated work on an area cleanup basis. The number of coun- 
ties certified during the year exceeded any previous year. The percentage of re- 
actcrs and infected herds disclosed through tests decreased. There was a con- 
tinued increase in the number of herds screened by the milk-ring method. The 
brucellosis ring test made it unnecessary to blood test individual cattle in many 
herds. 

Good progress has been made in brucellosis eradication since the beginning of 
the accelerated program in October 1954, as shown by the following tabulation: 


Modi (Reshcerts fied whoessenaneicties status 





October 1954 sas June 30, 1957 |. Estimated, 


June 30, 1958 


| 


I Ee i gnenddsaceduccadan 3 7 16 
cadet atta iets = Slaie Stharniceiwie a atsn eS earner canara comes 341 735 1, £53 





- ~ 


The modified-certified brucellosis-free status means that the infection has heen 
reduced to not more than 1 percent of the cattle in not more than 5 percent of 
the herds. Although this means that the area is comparatively free of the disease 
it is still necessary to continue the work to further eliminate infection and even- 
tually to completely eradicate it. 

Area work leading to certification is underway in 34 States 

The data listed below show cattle blood tested, reactors found to the blood 
tests, herds ring tested, and calves vaccinated during fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957, respectively, and estimates for fiscal year 1958: 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 (esti- 

| mated) 
Cattle blood tested _- | 14, 186, 241 16,764,195 | 15,913,896 | 15, 900, 000 
Reactors to blood test. 365, 247 366, 524 | 280, 253 | 248, 090 
Herds ring tested wali’ 1, 200. 898 1, 727, BRI | 1, 866, 444 | 1, 900, 000 
Suspicious herds to ring test _---_- _ -| 278, 847 255, 503 | 212, 580 213, 00) 
Calves vaccinated 4, 381, 397 | 4, 772, 535 5. 501, 445 5, 500, 009 
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Efforts are being continued to find a satisfactory screen-test procedure for the 
range areas comparable to the ring test in dairy areas. The efficiency of testing cull 
and dry cows at slaughtering establishments and markets as a means of locating 
infected herds in range areas is under study. Procedures to accurately identify 
and trace cull and dry cows to the herds origin need to be improved in order for 
screen testing to be useful. It is expected that this problem will be solved and 
screen testing will be approved for at least limited use. 

Need for continuation of program.—The job of brucellosis eradication is only 
partially completed and it needs to be finished as rapidly as possible. 

An interstate brucellosis regulation was put into effect on January 1, 1957, 
which provides protection to areas which have achieved a certified status by plac- 
ing certain restrictions on the interstate movement of cattle. To protect the gains 
aa it is of the utmost importance that this regulation be adequately 
enforced. 

There is also need to find centers of infection remaining in certified areas before 
they have a chance to spread. The brucellosis-ring test provides a comparatively 
inexpensive method of continuing screening of large dairy areas. 

Proposed programs in 1959——The proposed appropriation under this item 
would provide a total Federal appropriation of $15 million for the eradication 
of brucellosis. This will permit the maintenance of the gains accomplished under 
the accelerated program. In addition, it is estimated that cooperating States and 
counties would continue to provide approximately $16,700,000 for this work in 
1959 making a total of $31,700,000 available for this program from Federal, State, 
and local sources. The following table compares Federal and State expenditures 
for the program for the fiscal years 1955-59: 


A. FEDERAL COST 





Fiscal year Operating | Indemnities Total! 
funds 
ie ents chgidlica isa 2 deta ain dia shane tusdniaaantinainamaiaim oad $10, 718, 791 $4, 614, 606 $15, 333, 397 
WE Laika ait culo kcisant wedi cine’ SS nab eeishalaectetiabananel 14, 125, 249 6, 060, 351 20, 185, 600 
1957__. a ities eubch o Shales, aabctnibesSisewahipapedieaabaiaicdabihe aceon mae 16, 576, 862 4, 422, 720 20, 999, 582 
Se UI so hana cin ir coins cccccssnn aa dededecianns este 17, 039, 300 4, 500, 000 21, 539, 300 
Pe CUREIONER o.0. diva. catenp nat eikaeskbee dindieianaademee 11, 481, 000 3, 519, 000 15, 000, 000 





B. FUNDS PROVIDED BY COOPERATING STATES AND COUNTIES 








1957__. aii daktuak Nana ahiid ; widens ts Sioa healers ; 12, 159, 444 
1958 (estimated) _-| 13,128,300 


1959 (estimated)......._._______ iu ee es 13, 128, 300 | 3, 571, 700 16, 700, 000 


Fiscal year Operating | Indemnities Total 
funds 
RR icngiateetcitnaa iat doladceiihe he iehicadigsiete Rectal $9, 497, 240 $1, 736, 491 $11, 233, 731 
ee cont Eetegenkgaieearmitae aa 4, 134, 627 15, 730, 479 








1 Federal costs include both appropriated funds and funds transferred from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


Plan of work.—Eradication efforts in certified areas will be continued to further 
reduce the incidence of the disease and place those areas closer to the final goal 
of eradication. Work in an additional 400 counties leading to early certification 
will be undertaken, and efforts in other counties will be expanded in the direction 
of lowering the incidence of infection in preparation for work on an area cleanup 
basis. 

Emphasis will be placed on the following procedures: 

1. Locating infected herds and cattle through the brucellosis ring test and 
the blood test. 

2. Removal of reactors. 

3. Calf vaccination to induce resistance in otherwise susceptible cattle. 

4. Enforcement of interstate brucellosis regulations to prevent spread of 
the disease. 

(5) Increase of $500,000 under ‘Meat inspection” to provide inspectors needed 
in Federally inspected meatpacking plants. 
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Need for increase.—During the past few years there has been a sharp rise in the 
number of meatpacking plants subject to the meat inspection law. Applications 
for the inspection service and inquiries concerning the inspection requirements 
indicate that this rate of increase in number of plants will continue. Several 
factors are contributing to the increase in the demands for Federal meat inspection: 

1. Improved consumer purchasing power creates a broader market for 
meat products and consequently a larger number of meatpacking plants are 
selling their meat products in interstate trade; 

2. The trend toward decentralization of the meatpacking industry has 
been stepped up because of changes in meat merchandising, particularly 
increased consumer packaging by interstate packers; 

3. Chainstore merchandising has placed emphasis on meat inspection. 
Chainstores require the seller to deliver inspected meats so that they may be 
moved freely in interstate commerce; 

4. Institutional buying by both military and civilian agencies requires 
delivery of federally inspected meat products; 

5. Many meatpackers have been influenced to come under the Federal 
meat inspection program because of the increased emphasis on control by 
State and municipal meat inspection systems. 

The necessity for absorbing higher operating costs, including the costs of within- 
grade salary advancements, has operated constantly to reduce the number of 
inspectors which can be hired with the same amount of funds. 

Meat inspection must be geared to plant operations.—The inspection routines con- 
stitute an integral part in the production process in the inspected meatpacking 
plant. The inspectors work side by side with meatpacking plant production men, 
each with his specialized duties that taken together convert livestock into clean, 
wholesome, disease-free, unadulterated, and properly labeled meat and meat food 
products. Because the inspection procedure constitutes an integral step in the 
production process, the efficiency of that process depends on the inspection posi- 
tions being adequately manned with inspection personnel. If a shortage of inspec- 
tion personnel develops this has the immediate effect of limiting plant production. 
Therefore, a shortage of inspection personnel makes itself felt immediately in the 
economy of the inspected packer’s operation and increases his production costs. 
Many packers individually and through their associations have complained because 
the shortage of inspectors adversely affects their plant operations. 

Increased workload.—The need for additional inspectors has been growing over 
the past few years especially because of the increase in number of meatpacking 
plants and the number of cities and towns in which the plants are located, as 
shown by the following tabulation: 


Number of | Number of 





Fiscal year plants cities and 
| towns 
Week hale ‘ = 1, 067 | 410 
ne tacitsadhd viicin distcienssthasniians ad pein aheenraengepenmnbaiiiigintliaialiaedcebinnt adminis | 1, 120 | 435 
Ea oie | 1, 184 | 471 
"ey... _- eT ee eee eet 1, 244 | 502 
1958 (estimate) -_.....-.-- os : aia E oith ie temtidciealelate: etekousa 1, 306 520 


1959 (estimate) 
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The increase in number of plants estimated for 1959 is 4 percent above 1958 
and 9 percent over 1957. The increase in number of cities and towns estimated 
for 1959 is 4 percent above 1958 and 8 percent above 1957. It is also estimated 
that the number of animals slaughtered in 1959 will be about 3 percent higher 
than in 1958. 

While it has been possible to effect some economies in operation, and for the 
inspectors to work a greater amount of overtime (which cost is reimbursed by the 
packers), the current situation cannot be met by either of these means. 

Plan of work.—The requested increase of $500,000, or 3 percent above the 
current appropriation of $16,826,000, would provide for approximately 82 more 
positions in 1959 than could be carried with the current appropriation. 





DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Legislative authorization Under the act of March 4, 1927 (20 U.S. C. 191-194), 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to establish and maintain 
a National Arboretum for purposes of research and education concerning tree 
and plant life. A council created under section 4 of this act advises the Secretary 
of Agriculture on planning and developing the National Arboretum. 

Status of development program.—The National Arboretum occupies a site of 
approximately 400 acres in the District of Columbia. Basic developmental work 
has largely been done. A program of long-term development, involving the 
expenditure of over $3 million for roads, trails, buildings, greenhouses, etc., to 
bring the arboretum to a fully functioning condition was developed in 1947 in 
cooperation with the National Arboretum Advisory Council. Progress was slow, 
however, until $150,000 was provided for fiscal year 1956 for road construction. 
An additional $127,430 provided in fiscal year 1957 brought the development 
funds to $277,430, and the operation and maintenance funds to $222,570, a total 
of $500,000. An additional $19,000 was provided in the 1958 appropriation act 
for the costs of the retirement fund. he 1958 allotment for operation and 
maintenance has been increased by approximately $40,000 to permit more rapid 
development of the plant collections and to meet additional operating and main- 
tenance costs. 

A motor vehicle storage and service building and two publie comfort stations 
have recently been completed with funds provided in fiscal year 1957. In fiscal 
year 1958, two small buildings will be constructed for interim housing of the 
herbarium (now located at Beltsville). These buildings will be used as a unit 
of the final service facilities when the permanent quarters for the herbarium are 
provided. Plans and specifications for the headquarters and laboratory building, 
drawn in fiscal year 1949, will be brought up to date to provide a more accurate 
basis for estimating costs of construction. In fiscal year 1958, $185,000 has been 
made available for the substantial completion of the construction and surfacing 
of roads and for work on footpaths, trails, and parking areas. 

The 1959 budget estimate of $334,000 includes $284,000 for operation and 
maintenance and $50,000 for the construction of greenhouses (a headhouse and 
one new greenhouse, including relocation of existing greenhouse facilities). 

To complete the development program in future years there will remain the 
construction of the headquarters and laboratory building, additional greenhouses, 
2 residences, entrance gates, and extension of foot trails, paths, etc. 

During fiscal year 1957 the arboretum was again open to the public for 5 weeks 
during April and May. Recorded attendance of 36,000 was slightly less than 
the year previous due to rather unfavorable weekend weather conditions. Maxi- 
mum daily attendance was 10,575 for April 28. Many additional groups and 
individuals have visited during office hours throughout the year. Due to un- 
finished road conditions it seems currently advisable to delay full-time opening, 
anticipated for this fall, until the spring of 1958. 

The following table reflects the estimated cost of the development program: 





{ 
a 
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U. 8S. DepartTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


National Arboretum 












































| 
Esti- 
Obliga- | Obliga- | mated Budget | Future 
| tions, tions, obliga- |estimate,| years Total 
1948-56 1957 tions, 1959 
1958 
A. Development of physical facilities: 
1. Acquisition of land 5 ef ee ee el $286, 185 
2. Preparation of plans and spe- 
cifications for buildings, roads, 
and other facilities............| 135, 100 $3, 500 | $20,000 j__.._---- $80, 000 238, 600 
3. Buildings: 
Headquarters office and 
and laboratory buildings 
roviding rooms for an | 
erbarium, library, group 
meetings, exhibits, and 
offices, and designed for 
future extensions___._____.|__.__- — a }1, 200, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
RII 2 SSS = oe wees oN Le ec ae $50,000 | 241, 000 291, 000 
Residences (2): 
I UND oT oe 5 Sk wed aah ncecemece Pe a be 23, 000 23, 000 
Guard’s residence_____-_|__.__- i ie All sina esr east adi oad 19, 000 19, 000 
Entrance facilities: 
Guardhouse, restrooms 
(including sewer lines | 
and septic system) __-- CO i i ae ee ee 51, 273 
Entrance gates, drink- | 
ing fountains, public | 
shelters, ete__- hb a Sided ecole 10, 000 |_..--- 50, 000 60, 000 
Service buildings: 
Motor vehicle building | 
ON shia ini ass cede cecdidae OR Lite Ba 63, 001 
Farm machinery build- | 
ings__._- ONE Fea Can di esichas ss tiotieiates 18, 000 
Equipment and supply 
buildings - - ihe ees jo abens 30, 000 -| 30, 000 
Total, buildings --- 38,000 | 94,274 40, 000 50,000 |1, 533,000 | 1, 755, 274 
4. Roads: | 
Roads (7.5 miles), bridges } | | 
and roadside grading__. 290, 173 143, 745 165, 000 | 598, 918 
9 miles of footpaths and | } | 
trails, parking areas and 
overlooks } 16, 000 10, 00 20, 000 | 135, 000 | 181, 000 
Total, roads "306, 173 | 153, 745 | 185, 000 | | | 135,000 | 779,918 
5. Utilities: Water supply, sewage, | 
and electric lines_- 92,900 | 12,000 | 2, 000 | 33,000 | 139,900 
6. Equipment__-_- 24, 500 |_. | 20,000 | 44, 500 
7. Fencing, grading, repairs and | | | | 
miscellaneous 104, 858 | 7, 823 | 10, 000 | - | 45, 010 167, 691 
Total, physical facilities and a 
land ____- 987,716 | 271, 342 | 257,000 | 50,000 |1, 846,010 | 3, 412, 068 
B. Operation and maintenance 1, 145, 709 | | 222, 356 262, 000 | _ 284, 000 | () 
Total, National Arboretum 2, 133, 425 | ? 493, 698 | 519, 000 | 334, 000 | 


1To be determined annually; requirements dependent on progress in installation of physical facilities 
and development of plant collection. 


2 Includes $6,527 of fiscal year 1956 funds available for obligation in fiscal year 1957 by Bureau of Public 
Roads for supervision of road construction contract let in fiscal year 1956 (11 Comp. Gen. -#A-43067). 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) 

For expenses necessary to perform agriculture il research rating to produc- 
tion and utilization, to control and eradicate pests and plant and animal 
diseases, and to perform related inspection, quarantine, and regulatory work, 
and meat inspection: * * * Provided further, That appropriations hereunder 


shall be available for the operation and maintenance of aircraft and the pur- 


1 chase of not to exceed [one] two, of which one shall be for replacement only: 
* * * 
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Research: For research and demonstrations on the production and utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products, and related research and services, including 
administration of payments to State agricultural experiment stations; 

2 [$57,794,890] $60,744,890, including not to exceed $50,000 for the a wisition 

of land for soil and water conservation research facilities: Provided, Phat the 

3 limitations contained herein shall not apply to [$1,955,000 for the construe- 

tion, alteration, and repair of buildings, and acquisition of necessary land 
therefor by donation or exchange, or at a cost not to exceed $5,000 for each 

4 facility] replacement of buildings needed to carry out the act of April 24, 1948 

(21 U.S. C. 1184); 
Plant and animal disease and pest control: For operations and measures 
to control and eradicate pests and plant and animal diseases and for carryin 
out assigned inspection, quarantine and regulatory aétivities, as wuthorlaet 
by law; [$26,082,000] $42,132,000, of which $1 million shall be apportioned 
for use pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the 
5 control of outbreaks of insects and plant diseases [under the joint resolution 
approved May 9, 1938 (7 U.S. C. 148-148e), and the act of August 13, 1954 
(7 U. S. C. 148),] to the extent necesary to meet emergency conditions: 

6 [Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the cost 
or value of trees, farm animals, farm crops, or other property injured or des- 
troyed as a result of plant insect and disease control activities except potatoes 
and tomatoes as authorized under the Golden Nematode Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That, in the discretion of the Secretary, no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for the control of sweetpotato weevil in any State until 
such State has provided cooperation necessary to accomplish this purpose, 
or for barberry eradication until a sum or sums at least equal to such expendi- 
tures shall have been made available by States, counties, or local authorities, 
or by individuals or organizations for the accomplishment of this purpose, or 
with respect to the golden nematode except as prescribed in section 4 of the 
Golden Nematode Act]; * * *. 

The first change would provide for the purchase of 2 airplanes, of which 1 
would be for replacement. Both planes would be used for plant pest-control 
activities, and would be four-place observation planes designed specifically for 
agricultural work and equipped for spraying and dusting operations. They 
would cost approximately $17,000 each. The additional plane is needed because 
of the increased workload due to the screwworm, fire ant, and other control pro- 
grams. During the past year, it was necessary to spend approximately $15,000 
for the lease of aircraft which were not adapted to the needs of the Service nor 
always available when needed. This has handicapped program operations. The 
other plane would replace a small 2-place plane purchased in 1952. The new 
—_ would be safer to operate and much more efficient for the pest control 
work. 

The second change would insert language which would provide authority for the 
acquisition of land for experimental purposes for the soil and water conservation 
research laboratory being constructed at Morris, Minn., with funds provided in 
fiscal year 1958. The site for the laboratory consists of only 15 acres. The 
additional land is needed to provide several small experimental areas nearby 
covering varying special problem soil types included in the original objectives of 
the laboratory. 

The third change would delete the provision in the 1958 Appropriation Act 
which applied specifically to the construction, alteration, and repair of labora- 
tories oa other buildings and the acquisition of land therefor. This provision 
applies to nonrecurring appropriation items and will not be needed in 1959. 

The fourth change would add language to provide for emergency replacement 
of buildings used in connection with research on foot-and-mouth and other con- 
tagious diseases at Plum Island, N. Y. Prompt replacement of buildings which 
might be destroyed by fire, storm, or other cause would be essential. 

Because of the isolated location of the research station and the highly contagicus 
nature of foot-and-mouth or other contagious diseases which may be studied 
there, it is essential that it be possible to make replacements promptly. Experience 
already acquired because of storm and fire damage emphasizes the need for such 
authority. This is in effect standby authority to enable the Department to replace 
damaged or destroyed buildings which may cost more than the limitation pre- 
scribed in the appropriation act. The amount cannot be determined in advance. 

The laboratory at Plum Island, for which $10 million was appropriated in 1952, 
is now in use. With the construction of a few remaining supporting facilities in 
fiscal year 1958, the installation will be completed and there will be no balance 








| 
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remaining available from the 1952 Appropriation for the emergency replacement 
of buildings should that become necessary. 

The fifth change proposes to delete references to the act of May 9, 1938, and 
the act of August 13, 1954, which amended that act. It is not necessary to include 
these references in the appropriation language and deletion of them will shorten 
and simplify the language. Appropriate references will be included hereafter in 
the language citations in the printed budget. The deletion of these references will 
not affect in any way the nature or scope of the work conducted under this item. 

The act of May 9, 1938, provides for control of incipient or emergency outbreaks 
of insect or plant diseases, including grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and chinch 
bugs. The act of August 13, 1954, amending it provides for cooperation with the 
Government of Canada or Mexico in the control of outbreaks of insect pests or 
plant diseases. 

The sixth change would: 

(a) Delete language prohibiting the use of this appropriation for payment 
of indemnities because of injury or destruction of property as a result of plant 
insect and disease control activities, except potatoes and tomatoes as author- 
ized under the Golden Nematode Act. A of the language is unneces- 
sary because indemnity payments are specifically prohibited by section 102 (c) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 (7 U. 8. C. 147c), and 
authority to pay indemnities for potatoes and tomatoes is specifically set 
forth in the Golden Nematode Act (act of June 15, 1948). 

(b) Delete the proviso which would permit the Secretary, in his discretion, 
to require cooperation from States or others in carrying out the sweetpotato 
weevil control, barberry eradication, and golden nematode control programs. 
This proviso is a repetition of the authority which the Secretary already has 
in section 102 (a) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 
(7 U. S. C. 147a), and in the Golden Nematode Act (7 U. 8. C. 150c), to re- 
quire cooperation at his discretion. 

The Department is in full agreement with the objective of the language which 
it is proposed to delete. The States are assuming an increasing amount of the 
responsibility in planning, administering, and financing these programs. In 
cooperation with the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture, as representatives of the States, the Department has 
developed criteria for measuring the extent of responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in carrying out these and similar programs, 

The deletion would in no way affect the authority of the Secretary and is 
proposed with the sole intent of shortening and simplifying the wording of the 
language. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, detailed statement of obligations, by project 


Obligated, Estimated, | Estimated, 














1957 1958 1959 
SALARIES AND EXTrENSES 
RESEARCH 
Farm research: 
Animal! husbandry research: | 

Dairy aa ...----| $1,637,717 | $1, 737,860 | $1, 737, 860 
Beef and dual-purpose cattle_____- 918, 471 | 1, 000, 400 882, 400 
Swine_____ ‘ - celta salt 468, 027 | 522, 450 522, 450 
Sheep, goats, fur animals, etc_-_- i eee la 630, 428 | 687, 260 621, 960 
BIN i eens , ‘ . 1, 272, 972 1, 036, 730 1, 036, 730 
Total, animal husbandry research. -._--..--.--- =A 4, 927, 615 | 4, 984, 700 4, 801, 400 

Animal] disease and parasite research: 
Cattle _-__- eS he ag 1, 190, 429 1, 229, 600 1, 229, 600 
Swine r ; bbhii wb leas 533, 801 602, 350 602, 350 
Sheep, goats, and fur animals-_-_-.- Sinai | 267, 054 263, 100 239, 400 
Poultry - | 534, 753 550, 600 550, 600 
Other parasite investigations : 2s 200, 741 208, 050 208, 050 
Other disease investigations ; Mean mf 133, 135 131, 300 131, 300 

Foot-and-mouth and other foreign diseases (Plum Is- | 
land, N. Y.)-- sate | 3, 061, 011 3, 640, 000 3, 640, 000 

Total, animal disease and parasite research _------- | 5, 920, 924 6, 625, 000 6, 601, 3¢ 








Farm Research—Continued 
Crops research: 
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AGRICULTURAL REsEARCH SERVICE—Continued 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, detailed statement of obligations, by project—Con. 








SALARIES AND ExPENSES—Continued 


RESEARCH—continued 


Cereals: 


Grain sorghum __-- 
Oats and buckwheat _. 
Ns Ate chee bcp abe s. csusseashctacacn eee 
Wheat and rye. 


Gr ascnd cateaet se cide nastiness aoe 
Cotton and rt fibers: 
Cotton... 


Forage and range: 
Alfalfa 

CO 5nd tonne ccccningha Ae ed 
Lespedeza, lupines, trefoil, and southern legumes__- 
CT se i casas ok wath cnn inact 
Pasture and range: 
Se aN he einen nde 

Arid, semiarid and subhumid areas____._..- 
Distribution of foundation seed stocks of small- 
seeded legumes and grasses. 


Subtotal 


Sugar: 
Sugar beets. 
Sugarcane and sugar sorghum.. 


Subtotal 


POR iit ds onic cask cab eiess Bs Sih ce 
Oilseed and industrial crops: 
Soybeans- - . 
SNE witiinn cs Sih ab dood acai taieies cia 
se oe ee een 
CUNO TING iio ii onan kn on sea Bee wee 
Special industrial crops 


CO inet i ee 
Crops protection: 
Weed control investigations__._................... 


Investigations to reduce crop damage caused by 
I ia hee nto ais en eh eS 
Research on plant disease epidemics and the iden- 
tification of disease organisms_-_.............__-- 
Study and evaluation of plant-regulating, antibi- 
otic, and related compounds. -.............-.-_-- 


iil csr scintinina dee eae 
Fruits and nuts: 

RNG BE CNG vsiiitiiinctinbenccéclence eesoaoe 
Peach and other stone fruits 

Berries and grapes-__--- 
Citrus, dates, avocado, fig, ‘mango, ‘and miscella- 
neous subtropical fruits iii as cseiminckamenetntieiedei 
DINE a hin cc cidsctekndial ete. boas wthmadies 
Edible tree nuts 


SO on sc RRR Scie ck osin de tee bes 
Vegetables and ornamentals: 
Potato production, breeding, and diseases 
RN a eet a ete 
Onions and carrots 





I a a ih np a 


Lettuce, cabbage, and other leafy vegetables-_-_-_- 
Tomatoes and peppers 





Obligated, 
1957 





Estimated, 
1958 


















































$292, 938 $312, 170 
312, 255 334, 110 
54, 700 57, 200 
209, 048 215, 000 
103, 705 98, 730 
725, 472 776, 450 
1, 698, 118 1, 793, 660 
975, 032 1, 056, 420 
130, 021 134, 810 
1, 105, 053 1, 191, 230 1, 191, 230 
223, 497 214, 620 214, 620 
175, 225 164, 370 164, 370 
127, 242 145, 670 145, 670 
315, 304 348, 630 348, 630 
176, 381 251, 950 251, 950 
431, 578 472, 550 472, 550 
197, 283 247, 810 247, 810 
1, 646, 600 1, 845, 600 1, 845, 600 
429, 787 437, 690 437, 690 
347, 192 : 303, 580 
776, 979 796, 270 741, 270 
505, 654 491,620| 491,620 
309, 363 343, 000 343, 000 
87, 382 92, 430 92, 430 
96, 400 125, 850 125, 850 
91, 210 92710 92, 710 
2917 426 321, 230 321, 230 
75, 781. 975, 220 975, 220 
621, 249 704, 560 669, 860 
325, 062 353, 570 338, 270 
143, 259 150, 490 150, 490 
101, 903 105, 470 105, 470 
1, 191, 473 1, 314, 090 1, 264, 090 
142, 304 154, 480 154, 480 
205, 129 212, 650 212, 650 
186, 279 196, 110 196, 110 
293, 346 315, 300 315, 300 
144, 370 152, 990 36, 990 
197, 596 201, 690 201, 690 
1, 169, 024 1, 233, 220 | 1, 117, 220 
220, 775 225, 430 225, 430 
66, 560 66, 000 66, 000 
49, 511 70, 200 70, 200 
110, 413 110, 010 110, 010 
52,028 57, 440 57, 440 
127, 486 132) 830 132, 830 
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Obligated, Estimated, | Estimated, 
1957 1958 1959 
SALARIES AND ExPENSES—Continued 
RESEARCH—continued 
Farm research—Continued 
Crops research—Continued 
egetables and ornamentals—Continued 
Melons and other cucurbits___...........-.. centile $107, 861 $111, 040 $111, 040 
I seat Bis ale cle igh cabana 34, 670 36, 210 36, 210 
Biological control of soil-borne pathogens. _.___. _- 42, 206 46, 920 46, 920 
Toxicological effects of pesticides on plants__-_____- 22, 553 24, 360 24, 360 
Breeding vegetables for the Southeast...._.._._.-- 118, 119 124, 350 124, 350 
Vegetable seeds_ betaaelele 69, 819 74, 270 74, 270 
Plants for landscaping and ornamental purposes : 269, 509 288, 740 250, 740 
Ne PUN oon oa nn eewicner % 42, 070 33, 990 33, 990 
Shade and ornamental tree diseases.______-_-_-__- 93, 021 99, 300 87, 300 
i oN al a a slant diners 1, 426, 691 1, 501, 090 1, 451, 090 
——————————— = —————————S— OO 
New crops: 
Se No 666 diss ricerca daniels 226, 264 248, 130 248, 130 
New crop development and breeding stock main- 
et hac die Bati an toc oic meee anh botatone 5 o<adebiinmeleeb 496, 871 578, 070 628, 070 
Construction of National Seed Storage Laboratory 
at Fort Collins, Colo., for the preservation of 
valuable seed SO0diee:.. ..-.... 2 seksi. a ic cad ee ee: RE ee 
Subtotal. eatin: . 1, 158, 360 82f, 200 876, 200 
National Arboretum ___..-_-________- : 1 493, 698 519, 000 334, 000 
Construction of horticultural, soil, and water labo- 
ratory at Weslaco, Tex___- ethitlb oe oteieke 350, 37 |. 
Total, crops research......................-...| 112,397,468 | 12,487,200 | 12, 081, 200 
Entomology research: | 
Fruit and vegetable insects: 
Fruit insects: 
Mexican fruitfly, citrus blackfly, and other 
fruit pests in Mexico that threaten United 
States horticulture wins Soi 245, 599 289, 530 269, 530 
I er ec cece ew wnwinsns 277, 799 | 295, 770 295, 770 
ce ee the ce OT ALT IE 69, 495 73, 600 73, 600 
Stone-fruit insects _- 69, 494 69, 960 69, 960 
Investigations of insect vectors of stone-fruit | 
ee sebeiiiecisliil nideepiiedtionen 66, 402 62, 870 62, 870 
ee ae . 25,177 | 32, 070 32, 070 
Grape and other small fruit insects. 15, 653 | 15, 840 15, 840 
Insects affecting citrus and other subtropical | 
fruits wl 70, 419 86, 440 86, 440 
Japanese beetle, European chafer, andother | 
soil-infesting Maeets.... ... . 2. 6. seen oe | 84, 045 | 94, 420 94, 420 
Subtotal _- 924, 083 | 1, 000, 500 0 | 1, 000, 500 
Truck crop and garden insects: | 
Sugar-beet insects A dimtestcn 41, 795 49, 220 49, 220 
Tobacco insects in the field... .__- . 78, 753 73, 410 | 73, 410 
Pests of greenhouse and ornamental pl: ants _- 66, 510 79, 520 79, 520 
Vegetable and berry insects_ 288, 192 297, 980 | 297, 980 
Improvement of methods of apply ing insecti- | 
cides 56, 119 | 54, 060 | 54, 060 
Methods of treating pl: ants and commodities | 
regulated by plant quarantines-____- 21, 115 | 23, 340 23, 340 
Methods of preventing contamination by in- | 
sects and insect debris in processed fruits and 
vegetables 24, 343 | 30, 780 30, 780 
Subtotal 576, 827 | 608, 310 608, 310 
Subtotal yy 500, 910 | 1, 608, 810 1, 608, 810 
Field-crop insects and bee culture: 
Cereal and forage insects: | 
Corn insects 159, 252 | 174, 210 174, 210 
Small grain insects_- 174, 240 185, 550 185, 550 
Legume and grass insects_ _- 319, 842 | 189, 330 189, 330 
Sugarcane insects 50, 428 | 50, 870 50, 870 
General feeder insects 133, 565 142, 680 142, 680 
Subtotal__ 742, 640 


742, 640 


1 Includes $6,527 of fiscal year 1956 funds obligated by Bureau of Public Roads in fiseal year 1957 for 8 super- 
vision of road construction contract let in fiscal year 1956 (11 Comp. Gen. No. A-43067). 
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Obligated, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1957 1958 1959 





SALARIES AND ExpeNsEsS—Continued 


RESEARCH—continued 


Farm research—Continued 
Entomology research—Continued 
Field-crop insects and bee culture—Continued 
Cotton and other fiber plant insects: 





























BN IN llc ccerhe sake -n ae Sait naiciienncethnn ccm Dated $125, 703 $152, 130 $152, 130 
UI siiations can gthensincetinadininliepatinndonnnipeed 55, 022 58, 710 58, 710 
PRR CONOR 55555 <isee ar enccacewessinseues 259, 546 296, 380 296, 380 
Cotton insects other than boll weevil, boll- 
worm, and pink bollworm, and insects 
attacking other fiber plants__..__...__..___- 124, 836 121, 160 121, 160 
ince eine vgllaciatiiasinennaien 565, 107 628, 380 628, 380 
Bee culture: 
RED OIRO 6. an ei ceb ack cna nbn 56, 892 63, 030 63, 030 
Bee-management investigations... ___......._- 97, 761 116, 390 116, 390 
Insect-pollination investigations... .........-- 119, 839 119, 880 119, 880 
Gs cies d ncn ndpcenovensetieaeee 274, 492 299, 300 299, 300 
TE 5 xk BE iid nia talciegepinibas 1, 676, 926 1, 670, 320 1, 670, 320 
Insects affecting man and animals: 
Mosquitoes, sandflies, and gnats_____........_.--- 176, 085 180, 900 180, 900 
Flies affecting man and livestock. --.............-- 196, 934 228, 020 228, 020 
Cottle gree ene BONED. 2 2-2 <5... 00552 o es 98, 225 88, 050 88, 050 
Ligne) caiten, tials; One Gees... ....s~ = s 149, 616 149, 760 149, 760 
Toxicity and residue studies on insecticides and 
repellents in relation to the control of insects 
affecting livestock_................-..-- rae 67, 706 58, 580 58, 580 
Household insects in homes and industrial esta! 
MN. inca iibiksc.cadsastcoesoaaeeene 36, 927 44, 850 44, 850 
oni. ws, ‘hitaneplialapacigpanpinnlailaia 725, 493 750, 160 750, 160 
Insect identification and parasite introduction: 
Identification and classification of insects________- 253, 800 | 258, 830 258, 830 
Utilization of insect enemies in the control of in- 
sect pests and weeds_.___...- detent ebalea cn tail 130, 855 143, 580 143, 580 
ee as een la sh eddccccccmnbandaokion 384, 655 402, 410 402, 410 
Pesticide chemicals: 
Chemical investigations of products of natural 
ovigias Sor ineedt Gomirel. ............. ss 13, 604 37, 020 37, 020 
Chemical investigations to develop synthetic 
nn ; 174, 029 170, 990 170, 990 
Analytical investigations of pesticides and their 
SGU... doesn <ocjitle cincinnati 309, 716 | 317, 830 317, 830 
Chemical investigations of pesticidal fumigants | | 
and aerosols sae : ; 28, 484 35, 780 35, 7: 
Laboratory tests to determine the effectiveness of 
insecticidal materials -- ; 81, 873 | 92,010 92,010 
Methods for the disinfestation of aircraft________ 14, lil 14, 570 14, 570 
OE 4a ee og Ein ch merce | 621, 817 | 668, 200 | 668, 200 
Total, entomology research... _......____- See 4, 909, 801 | 5, 099, 200 5, 099, 900 
Soil and water conservation research: 
Soil, crop, and water management: 
Eastern_. ‘ — 1, 482, 177 2, 395, 840 | 1, 719, 140 
Western = aims | 2, 125, 280 2, 906, 310 | 2, 489, 210 
Agricultural watershed investigations. | 914, 462 | 1, 528, 620 | 1, 178, 620 
Fertilizers and their improvement | 363, 470 385, 650 371, 450 
Relationship of saline and sodic soils and irrigation 
waters to plant growth___ ; 275, 590 | 421, 290 | 301, 290 
Relationship of soils to plant and animal nutrition 








- 215, 316 | 222, 780 | 222, 780 
, 376, 295 7, 860, 490 | 6, 273, 490 
, 405, $12 2, 709, 000 | 2, 709, 000 


Total, soil and water conservation research _ - __ 
Farm economics research 


Roo 
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SALARIES AND ExPENSES—Continued 
RESEARCH— continued 


Farm research—Continued 
Agricultural engineering research: 
Crop-production engineering__..............-....---- 
Harvesting and farm processing_....____........--.--- 
Livestock engineering and farm structures 
Farm electrification 


Total, agricultural engineering research ---.-.......-- 


TORENT CONDITIONS bi oi. in se cc ceeedins Bh 
Utilization research and development: 
Cereal and forage crops: 
Corn, wheat, other cereal and forage crops, northern 
IIL, haa nce ee Es Se cic wh nlc peiacsenanhinaniedienees 
Rice, southern region. --_--_-_- + sia nalibiceiiiagenei aie 
Cereal and forage crops, eastern region tamesaiacteaisceaeeineeial 
Wheat and rice, western region... _......-...---.---- 
Alfalfa and other forage crops, western region 


Nl ER hi onsite eenitecnsaanen 
Cotton and other fibers: 

a ia ce ceineaheali censuses 

Wool and mohair 


Subtotal 


Fruits and vegetables: 
Citrus and other fruits, southern region.._.......--.. 
Apples and other fruits, eastern region... ..-...-...-- 
Citrus, apples, and other fruits, western region__._--- 
Sweetpotato, cucumber, and other vegetables, south- 
ern region__- 
Potatoes and other vegetables: 
III 6 5 cs a nw cnsenntsennaeeeiiadaen 
ee one... on cen cnnnenidines 
Construction of a laboratory for citrus and other fruits 
and vegetables at Winter Haven, Fla, southern 


Oilseeds: 
Soybean and other oilseeds, northern region. __- 
Cottonseed, peanuts, and other oilseeds, southern 

pegieG@. ..64....- iscaleeacmelabaie a : 
Oilseeds: 
Eastern region__._..-_-- 
Western region -_--- 


Subtotal 


New and special plants: 
Gagne Gi GOs... si esc ccc ccuic-.. 
I cs sek ected ions serenade ap iatimians 
Tobacco. ------ ie teal ae ath lala en ine 
Tanning materials_- scariest 
Evaluation of the composition ‘and chemical ‘prop- 
erties of plant species_ ---- sideladeans 


Spe cada ee eed occ ngudanctinamnbeeduben 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products: 
I -  Spinhnnneenewsennne 
4 Se EE a eee 
Animal fats and oils and special products. oem ate 
Hides, skins, and leather. : koi 
Meat investigations ___-- 


Subtotal 


a aE AC 


Total, utilization research and development 


! 
i 
i 




































































Obligated, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1957 1958 1959 
$337, 696 $377, 760 $377, 760 
1, 025, 801 993, 740 993, 740 
324, 793 371, 780 321, 780 
340, 573 357, 720 357, 720 
2, 028, 863 2, 101, 000 2, 051, 000 
37,966,778 | 41, 867, 290 39, 617, 290 
1, 570, 924 1, 959, 200 3, 764, 200 
52, 942 54, 800 54, 800 
22, 264 23, 500 23, 500 
243, 414 273, 200 373, 200 
129, 320 144, 900 144, 900 
2, 018, 864 2, 455, 600 4, 360, 600 
1, 751, 115 2, 016, 600 2, 816, 600 
264, 333 692, 800 787, 800 
2, 015, 448 2, 709, 400 3, 604, 400 
164, 120 174, 600 224, 600 
135, 545 155, 900 155, 900 
813, 173 926, 200 1, 036, 200 
58, 846 54, 900 54, 900 
271, 092 315, 400 315, 400 
484, 465 559, 800 649, 800 
NN Spake aseebetoee 
2, 605, 826 2, 186, 800 2, 436, 800 
500, 354 677, 400 1, 127, 400 
654, 772 726, 400 976, 400 
22, 264 23, 500 23, 500 
es AUBEGE 3 400, 000 
1, 177, 390 1, 427, 300 2, 527, 300 
522, 411 521, 500 621, 500 
206, 736 226, 700 226, 700 
54, 218 | 57, 000 | 57, 000 
106, 513 101, 800 101, 800 
574, 148 641, 300 791, 300 
1, 464,026 | 1, 548, 300 | 1, 798, 300 
} 
511, 505 511, 300 | 511, 300 
964, 283 954, 900 | 1, 454, 900 
527, 681 608, 000 858, 000 
235, 645 250, 300 | 300, 300 
225, 007 | 263, 900 363, 900 
2, 464, 121 2, 588,400 | _—_3, 488, 400 
11, 745,675 | 12,915,800 | 18, 215, 800 








; 
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SALARIES AND ExPENSES—Continued 
RESEARCH—continued 


Utilization research and development—Continued 
Above amounts for utilization research and development 
distributed by regions and commodities as follows: 
Northern utilization research: 
Corn, wheat, other cereal and forage crops 
Soybeans and other oilseeds___._..........-..----- 
Sugar, sirups, and new and special plants 


Subtotal 


Southern utilization research: 
iin 5kibd Snes cd apailatendinn ss beewcbidandebalcuel 
Ootieth-..20.2-- 
Fruits and vegetables ___......------------------- 
Cottonseed, peanuts, and other oilseeds ___._____- 
Sugars, sirups, naval stores, and new and special 
clin a3 ca Sediben naka d saantanbthtensk knees ale 


Subtotal 


Eastern utilization research: 
Cereal and forage crops 
Fruits and vegetables 
CO aarp ch akan a oing natalie ceciiahidina 
Sugars, sirups, tobacco, tanning materials, and 

new and special plants. Skits nbpitttnnitind imide 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products 


Subtotal 


Western utilization research: 
Nera, A RS on eanalobaneereaeee 
Alfalfa and other forage crops. ......-........--..- 
Wr I veeth iit ate Gceetndctcccmwesaenca 
Fruits and vegetables 
CPs xs « <tninatiieeaniding aides tec eases 
Sugars, sirups, and new and special plants. 


PORE y GEO sa ode Sick bcdeice eee 
Subtotal 


Total, utilization research and development 


Home-economics research: 
Human nutrition: 
OE Shes sin nktebneieth aden cdentntnnnanmendiaet 
Human nutrition requirements ---_............-.....-- 
Food quality and use- 
Microbiology - - - 


Subtotal 


Household economics: 
Food consumption 


RE MII «. cod. nsstniitiehcstreeatuniednne aces teaman toe 
Household management 


Subtotal 


Clothing and housing: 


pT Be Re a eee 
Housing and equipment 


Subtotal 


Total, home-economics research.................---- 
Administration of payments to States and Territorial research: 
State experiment stations: Administration of — and 

coordination of research with States 


Territorial experiment stations: 
Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico-___- 

Virgin Islands agricultural research and extension 

II a nis nies dire igi gl I ape on eee a ale 

Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 


DUNNE. xohinncicenndthcibidinietiaesadenaneksnataan 


Total, administration of payments to States, and 
territorial research 


TR I ris nt asininctnictinvinnngcatinnteacag 





















































Obligated, | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1957 1958 1959 
$1, 570,924 | $1,959,200} $3, 764, 200 
500, 354 677, 400 1, 127, 400 
209, 355 229, 379, 800 
2, 280, 633 | 2, 866, 400 5, 271, 400 
52, 942 54, 800 54, 800 
1,751,115 | 2,016, 600 2, 816, 600 
901, 551 229; 500 279, 500 
654, 772 726, 400 976, 400 
482, 191 496, 400 496, 400 
3, 842, 571 3, 523, 700 4, 623, 700 
22, 264 23, 500 23, 500 
406, 637 471. 300 471, 300 
22, 264 23, 500 23, 500 
564, 173 611, 500 611, 500 
1,952,616 | 2,077,100 2, 977, 100 
2, 967,954 | 3, 206, 900 4, 106, 900 
243, 414 273, 200 373, 200 
129, 320 144, 900 144, 900 
264, 333 692, 800 787, 800 
1, 297, 638 1, 486, 000 1, 686, 000 
208, 307 210, 600° 310, 600 
511, 505 511, 300 511, 300 
2, 654,517 | 3, 318, 800 4, 213, 800 
11,745,675 | 12, 915, 800 18, 215, 800 
261, 525 308, 200 308, 200 
291 937 343, 900 343, 900 
272,774 278, 800 278, 800 
64, 306 71, 100 71, 100 
801, 042 1, 002, 000 1, 002, 000 
212, 853 208, 300 208, 300 
180, 033 188, 100 188, 100 
166, 306 197, 000 197, 000 
559, 192 593, 400 593, 400 
197, 901 215, 400 215, 400 
160, 267 177, 000 177,000 
358, 168 392, 400 392, 400 
1, 808, 402 1, 987, 800 1, 987, 800 
180, 503. 272, 100 272, 100 
158, 238 181, 830 181, 830 
133, 762 138, 350 138, 350 
3C9, 662 331, 720 331, 720 
601, 662 651, 900 651, 900 
782, 165 924, 00 924, 000 





52, 303,020 | 57,694,890 | 60, 744, 890 
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SALARIES AND ExpENsEs—Continued 


PLANT AND ANIMAI. DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Plant disease and pest control 
Plant-pest control: 
Barberry eradication 


Citrus blackfiy and Mexican fruitfiy waainwtute tates 


EE hh £08. 5 nara ating Worse ui wsnemagonldiadaaiion ina: ee aa all 
oot nematode_____. 
ee .......... 
] seale eradication __ 


cae detection and advisory service___...._______._- 
Insectivide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act___.______- 


Japanese beetle ______- 


Phony peach and peach mosaic__-_.-.__..-.._.--.-.-_- 
boll 


Pink 


White-fringed beetle __ 
Burrowing nematode. 


European chafer___-__- 


eee. ...-... 
Sweetpotato weevil ___- 


Grasshopper and Mormon cricket_.__...._..-__._-____- 


Khapra beetle________- 
Mediterranean fruitfiy__..___- 


Goyueeeaermeunatoas._ .... . ... -... see 


Witchweed___._______- 
Contingency fund _-___-_- 


eee, pees: Cantrell. = 5... . «2s... 2... 


Plant quarantine__-_______- 


Total, plant disease and pest control_________________- 


Animal disease and pest eontrel: 


Animal-disease control and eradication: 


Eradiexting tuberculosis 


Eradicating brucellosis____-_- 


Eradiexting scabies - 
Eradicating cattle ticks. 
Eradicating screwworm. 





Disgnosis, control, and eradic: ation of miscellaneous 

















diseases 


Superv sion over interstate movement of livestock _ - 


Total, animal-disease control and eradication _ _-__- 


Animal inspection and quarantine: 
Import-export inspection and quarantine___-_________ 
Control of manufacture, importation, shipment, and 
marketing of viruses, serums, toxins, ete__-----____- 


Total, animal inspection and quarantine___________- 


Total, animal disease and pest control _-_-_-_-_-_- aia 


Total, plant and animal disease and pest control __-- 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Meat inspection. -_-._---_--- 


Total obligations. -- 
Net adjustment ____--..-_----- 


Se re en so nicu cwemicneenaeninn 
































94, 416, 000 | 104, 702, 890 | 


2? Included in Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, approved Aug. 28, 1957. 
3 Includes $987,445 obligated for control of Mediterranean fruit fiy in fiscal year 1956 from 1957 appropriation 
which provided that $1,250,000 be immediately available for expenditure in fiscal year 1956 for such purpose. 
4 It is anticipated that an additional amount, which cannot be determined as of January 1958, will be re- 
quired from the contingency fund for surveys and quarantine operations. 
5 Amounts available under the contingency fund in fiscal vear 1957 have been obligated under specific 
control programs; in 1958, $809,000 of the $1,000,000 appropriated for the contingency fund has been estimated 
under specific control programs. 
6 In fiscal years 1957 and 1958 nart of this work has been financed by transfers from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, subject to later reimbursement by appropriation. Authority to transfer CCC funds expires 


7 Does not reflect transfer of $115,000 from “Plant and anim: 


tion’’ pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 572. 


June 30, 1958, and the amount estimated for’1959 represents seperate funds only. 


Obligated, Estimated, | Estimated, 
1957 1958 1959 
$642, 181 000 $680, 000 

363, 679 000 385, 000 
000 2, 400, 000 
315, 066 300 338, 300 
2, 720, 582 200 2, 820, 200 
82, 788 000 70, 000 
287, 848 300 310, 300 
608, 572 300 698, 600 
454. 271 000 543, 000 
137, 201 900 149, 900 
1,228,142 | 1, 308, 000 1, 308, 000 
216, 684 230, 400 230, 400 
713, 528 740, 000 740, 000 
367. 470 478, 000 478, 000 
71,728 110, 000 110, 000 
1,223,369 | 1, 054, 200 1, 054, 200 
933, 796 470, 000 335, 000 
3 4, 607. 783 305, 000 250, 000 
74, 835 400, 000 120, 000 

20, 891 330, 000 (4) 
(8) 5 200, 000 1. 000, 000 
15,070,324 | 13,981,600 | 14,020, 900 
4.003, 495 | 4,715, 000 4, 965. 000 
19,073,819 | _ 18, 696, 600 | 18, 985, 900 

| 

1,807,868 | 2,016, 500 2, 016, 500 
$ 20, 999.582 | ©21.539,300 | 15,000,000 
192. 658 211, 300 211, 300 
445, 389 417, 000 417,000 
ee 2 1, 600,000 2, 500, 000 
464, 746 258, 100 | 258, 100 
1,055,768 | 1, 251, 800 1, 251, 800 
24,966,011 | 27,294,000} 21, 654, 700 
838, 713 911, 500 911, 500 
535, 201 579, 900 579, 900 
1,373,914 | 1, 491, 400 1, 491, 400 
—______.________ ___}j —_________.__.____ __,-_ = _t 
26, 339,925 | 28,785,400 | 23, 146, 100 
45, 413,744 | 747,482,000 | 42, 132, 000 
15, 665, 890 7 16,826, 000 | 17, 326, 000 
= eo aegebes ae oS 

113, 382, 654 | 122,002,890 | 120, 202, 890 

18, 966,654 | —17, 300,000 | ...-. 

120, 202, 890 


disease and pest control’”’ to ‘‘Meat inspec- 


ee eet ee 


: 
| 
| 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are glad to 
present for your consideration our budget proposals for fiscal year 
1959 for the Agricultural Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

We appreciate the care and understanding which this committee 
gives to its consideration of the Department’s research program. It 
is our purpose to lay before you, as fully and completely as you may 
wish, whatever information we have which may be helpful to you in 
your deliberations. 

We believe that research applied to the processes of agriculture has 
proven its worth to farm people and to the Nation. The benefits of 
agricultural research are reflected in better and more prosperous farm 
homes, more productive farms, and better living for all our citizens. 
It has, we behore, in large measure made possible our development 
as a great industrial nation. 

We further believe that agricultural research, as it continues to 
enlarge the fund of human knowledge about agriculture and all of its 
related aspects, is a necessary part of the continued progress of farm 
people and of the Nation. 

Today, farming is characterized by high capital investment, growing 
cash operating costs, increasing dependence upon the urban and in- 
dustrial communities, increased financial risk, need for competence 
of farm management, and markets largely dominated by the buyers’ 
point of view. At the same time, farmers are beset with technological 
problems involving all phases of production. 

Soil and water management becomes more critical with each passing 
day. Processing, distribution, and marketing also grow in complexity 
and are influenced both by new knowledge stemming from science and 
technology, and by consumer demands and preferences. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


Research holds answers to many of these problems that are inherent 
in American agriculture today. For one thing, agricultural research 
is well organized for making good progress over broad areas. There 
is a Federal structure which is competently manned and capable. 
Through the land-grant colleges and universities, a decentralized agri- 
cultural research system is maintained to deal with the problems of 
State and local importance. 

Cooperative relations between the USDA and these institutions are 
excellent. There is full interchange of views, appraisals, and informa- 
tion, as well as joint and cooperative efforts in many lines of research. 
There is need for such an efficient and well-organized publicly sup- 
ported research effort, for there is much to be done. 

Research must anticipate the economic problems involved in changes 
in farming technology and help farmers anticipate and prepare to 
meet them. ase must anticipate the needs of consumers in a 
growing urban population and help farmers provide high-quality 
products at prices fair to all concerned. And research must anticipate 
and develop industrial needs for raw materials and help farmers meet 
these needs with adequate and stable supplies of agricultural products 
meeting required quality standards. 
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INCREASE FOR UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


We must accelerate our research to find new uses and new markets 
for agricultural products. We are recommending for your considera- 
tion an appropriation increase of $5 million for utilization work. 

Of this amount, $400,000 is for the Forest Service, to strengthen 
utilization work on forest products. During fiscal year 1959, this 
increase would be used to replace the present boiler plant at the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Thereafter, the funds 
would be used for expanding research at the Laboratory. 

The major share of the proposed increase, $4.6 million, would be 
used to strengthen the utilization research and development in the 
Agricultural Research Service. In addition, that agency would 
provide another $805,000 by redirection of work within present fund- 
ing bases, thus making available a total of $5.4 million more for 
utilization research under its 1959 appropriation. 

You are familiar with many of the developments that are coming 
as a result of previous work in the field of utilization. For example, 
some 330 million pounds of surplus fats are now finding outlets in 
livestock formula feeds. Additional millions of pounds are going 
into plastics and other industrial products. We have evidence that 
there are areas in which agriculture can develop industrial markets 
for many of its products through research. 

In recommending the increase in our utilization-research funds, we 
have given highest priority to those commodities that are currently in 
greatest supply. We propose to use most of the increase for utiliza- 
tion research on cereal grains ($1.9 million), cotton ($800,000), fats 
and oils ($1.35 million), and milk ($500,000). 

We are proposing an increase of $150,000 in our work of screening 
the world’s plants in a search for new crops which will provide indus- 
trial raw material and which will be fully competitive with other 
industrial raw materials. The rest of the increase is divided among 
wool, fruits, vegetables, sugar, meat, hides, and leather. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


We contemplate also using Public Law 480 funds to utilize the 
scientific capacities and facilities available in other countries, es- 
pecially those in Western Europe and Japan, to advance knowledge 
for the use of our agricultural products. We believe very specific 
benefits to American agriculture will accrue from utilization research 
conducted in foreign institutions having highly trained scientific per- 
sonnel with specialized experience and particularly suitable techniques 
and facilities. 

This program can help foster greater sales of our agricultural com- 
modities abroad. As you know, some countries are making little or 
limited use of our agricultural exports because the quality of these 
commodities does not meet their particular market standards. 

We believe utilization research can discover. means of modifying 
these qualities so that limitations on their use in foreign markets will 
be lessened or removed. 

Much of this research will, of necessity, be basic, and foreign 
scientists, particularly those in Europe, have excellent capabilities in 
basic research. For example, we would expect to use their talents in 
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identifying and characterizing the components of agricultural products 
for which we want to find new uses. This knowledge, then, would be 
applied to problems associated with our exported commodities, or it 
would be applied in our own laboratories to develop new products for 
markets in this country. 

There is a further advantage to be gained from this program. By 
employing foreign scientists to solve these problems, we believe the 
adoption of improved processes and products stemming from their 
research would be speeded, and additional markets for our farm 
products would be opened. 

This international research program will be carried out under con- 
tract or grant arrangements and will be carefully coordinated with 
research undertaken by the Department within the United States. 
If this program meets with the success anticipated, we would like to 
see it continued as long as Public Law 480 funds are available. 

Dr. G. E. Hilbert is now in Europe surveying the potentialities and 
assembling information that will serve as a basis for negotiations on 
specific projects. We hope by July 1 to have underway research 
contracts and grants involving some 1% to 2 million dollars of Public 
Law 480 funds. And our plans call for the similar use of some $5 
million during fiscal year 1959. 

Adding this amount to the approximately $21 million utilization 
budget proposed for the Department would give us a total of about 
$26 million for this work during the coming year. 


FORESTRY RESEARCH 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt the witness, 
the Senator from New Mexico could not be present and the chairman 
of the full committee has designated me to serve as chairman of this 
subcommittee. However, | am very much interested in this research 
program of the Department of Agriculture and I wish someone would 
ask the Assistant Secretary about research for timber utilization. Our 
State forester says it produces $800 million of revenue in Virginia and 
Virginia has plenty of timber but it is not being properly utilized. 
There was testimony, in the Interior bill, I believe; for some reason 
this research for Agriculture or Forest Service got into the Interior 
bill, is that right? 

Senator Russe.u. That is correct; under the so-called reorganization 
that took place over in the Appropriations Committee of the House. 

Senator Ropertson. There was testimony that they could use to 
good advantage $100,000 for research work and they proposed that it 
be done in the Piedmont area of Virginia. 

Now it is immaterial to me where it is done if we could really im- 
prove the current or future income of our farmers by better harvesting 
or production of the timber. 

It would be worthwhile to look into that. Ican’t be here. Maybe 
the Secretary can cover that before he finishes. 

Senator Russe.tu. Can you touch on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Pererson. The Forest Service is one of the agencies within the 
group for which I am generally responsible within the Department. 

Senator Rospertson. We have $5 million in this bill for research 
and that is not enough. 
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Senator Haypen. We might ask Mr. Peterson what he has in mind 
with respect to the forestry research. 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t have the figures before me on forestry 
research. In utilization research there is an increase proposed of 
$400,000 for the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., which, 
for the coming fiscal year, would be used for replacing the boiler plant 
and thereafter for utilization research. 


UTILIZATION OF TIMBER TYPES 


A part of the problem to which Senator Robertson referred involves 
the utilization of the timber types that are available in Virginia and 
other States, particularly the hardwood type. Our soda-pulping 
process, and the chemical pulping process developed in the paper 
unit of the Madison Laboratory have made a very marked contribu- 
tion, we think, to the utilization of hardwoods which constitute an 
appreciable volume of eastern woods. The result is that the economic 
value of that type of timber has increased which in turn makes it 
possible and profitable for farmers and others to give attention to the 
management of woodlands stocked with that type of timber. 

In addition, the Forest Service has directly appropriated research 
funds for investigations within the 10 Forest Service regions for various 
types of research activities having to do with the production and 
management of forest properties. 

(The following supplemental statement was later furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture:) 


Forests and forest products play a major role in Virginia’s economy. About 
11 million acres, 60 percent of the land area, is occupied by commercial forests in 
the Piedmont and mountainous sections of the State. Three-quarters of the forest 
land is in farm ownership. In the Piedmont section alone there are 55,000 individ- 
ual farm forests that average only 86 acres each. But an important wood-using 
industry is based on this resource. About 20 percent of the total number of people 
employed by all industry within the State work in the wood-using industries. 
The same general situation applies to other neighboring states. 

Present productivity of the forests of interior Virginia and adjacent States is 
low. Farm woodland owners are not obtaining the income which the forests are 
capable of producing. Industry does not have the supply of species, sizes, and 
qualities of raw material it could profitably use. 

Increasing the productivity and usefulness of the forests will require answers 
to many technical questions for which there is at present only limited information. 
Research will be needed in the future to provide the basis for developing a fuller 
degree of production on the Piedmont and mountain farm forests and for intensive 
and economical utilization of the timber crops. 

Research is needed to determine how to improve utilization of cull and low- 
quality hardwoods. It is estimated tht cull trees occupy one-fifth of all of the 
available growing space on the forest lands of the Piedmont and mountain sections. 
If the farmer could move these trees into utilization channels at a slight profit or 
even at cost, he would make way for other higher quality and more valuable trees. 

Timber volumes equal to one-sixth of all of the growth of Virginia’s upland 
forests is killed each year by fire, insects, diseases; and other pests. Probably 2 or 
3 times more is lost through indirect effects of these agencies. Such losses can be 
sharply reduced as more is learned about how to prevent and control them. 


Studies of the best methods of managing small timber properties would enhance 


the income of the owners. Harvesting and marketing methods need to be im- 
roved. Surer and cheaper ways of reforesting cutover lands must be worked out. 
nformation on growth rates and yields of different kinds and sizes of timber 

would enable the farmer to put his timber management on a sound business basis. 

Finally, one of the most important problems that needs intensive study is how 
to improve and maintain the forest wildlife habitat in good condition. While the 
public and larger ownerships will be managed with consideration of wildlife cover 
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and food needs, the small-sized holdings will always play an essential part in 
providing for the wildlife resources of Virginia and adjacent areas. 

Senator Roprertrson. Thank you. 

Senator Russet.. Proceed, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. This compares with $17 million available for utili- 
zation work in fiscal year 1958. We believe the expanded program 
will help us to advance farther and faster toward achieving the widest 
possible utilization of our farm products. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR OTHER RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


In view of our request for an increase in utilization research and 
development and in view of overall financial limitations in carrying 
forward the work of the Government at this time, we are proposing 
that payments to State agricultural experiment stations and our farm 
research budget in the Department be held essentially to the 1958 
level. We have indicated a small number of reductions in our farm 
research in areas where they can be made without serious damage to 
agriculture as a whole. These reductions amount to $805,000 and 
involve such research as that on fur farming, sugar sorghums, and the 
development program at the National Arboretum. 

We realize that some farmers and others who benefit from this re- 
search will be affected by these cuts. We recognize the importance 
of these research programs and regret the necessity to cut back at all. 
We have concluded, however, that some tightening of our belt is neces- 
sary to provide for the research that is most urgent at this time. 

I want to emphasize that these proposed reductions do not indicate 
a lessening of our interest in farm research. There is no doubt that 
farm research, both in the Department and at the State experiment 
stations, must be continued and strengthened at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

As our population grows, and it is growing most rapidly, more and 
more people will become dependent for their food and fiber on a smaller 
and smaller portion of our population, our farmers and ranchers. 

In the light of these developments, agricultural research has the 
increasing workload of helping farmers meet the changing needs for 
agricultural products and meet them at reasonable costs both to pro- 
ducers and consumers. We believe the research record justifies con- 
tinued confidence that its benefits to farmers and to those who depend 
upon them can be continued and enlarged. 

We all recognize that agricultural efficiency is a combination of 
good farming, good marketing, and good utilization. And to be truly 
effective, research must reflect a reasonable balance and continuity 
among these three essentials. 


FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


Over the years, we have made our research effective by placing high 
value on the close-working relationships between the Department and 
the land-grant colleges. We believe wholeheartedly in this Federal- 
State cooperative system. It has demonstrated both its workability 
and its worth. 

Federal-State cooperation is also paying off in the fine progress 
being made in controlling serious agricultural pests and diseases. 
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INCREASES FOR CERTAIN REGULATORY PROGRAMS 


In our cooperative program to eradicate the screwworm from the 
Southeast, we have had the weather on our side. Because of low 
temperatures during the winter, we believe the serewworm fly popu- 
lation has been substantially reduced in Florida. In order to take 
advantage of this favorable situation, and to cover increased costs 
for eradication materials, we are proposing an increase of $900,000 
for use during the coming fiscal year. 

We are also recommending an increase of $100,000 in our plant 
quarantine program in order to take over full responsibility for foreign 
plant quarantine work in Florida. Other increases proposed in our 
regulatory budget include $150,000 to meet the additional workload 
of Customs Service inspection of passengers’ baggage; $39,300 for the 
work in evaluating registered labels on pest and disease control prod- 
ucts in compliance with Public Law 518; and $500,000 to help us 
meet the need and demand for adequate meat inspection in federally 
inspected meat-packing plants. The dispersion of this work to new 
plants in additional cities and towns continues to place a heavy drain 
on our present force. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


Our final recommendation concerns a change in the method of 
financing our brucellosis eradication program. 

The 1958 appropriation is approximately $4 million for this work, 
and in addition, we are authorized to transfer up to $20 million from 
CCC funds. So far, we have allotted $18 million from these transfer 
funds, giving us a total of some $22.1 million for brucellosis eradication 
work this year. This authority to use Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds expires on June 30, 1958. 

We are proposing for your consideration that the Federal share of 
the fiscal year 1959 program be financed entirely from an appropriation 
made to the Agricultural Research Service. We are recommending 
that the appropriation be increased from $4,139,300 to $15 million 
in 1959. Although this represents a reduction of about 6 to 7 million 
dollars below the 1957 and 1958 level of operations, it still provides 
for a substantial program, and we believe it will enable us to proceed at 
a reasonable rate of progress. This proposal would place the program 
on a pay-as-we-go basis. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Shaw is attending an international conference 
in Chile and is unable to be here; however, Dr. Clarkson and other 
members of the Agricultural Research Service staff are here and will 
be glad to answer such questions as you may have. 


PLANT QUARANTINE WORK IN FLORIDA 


Senator Russeuu. There is one thing I would like to understand 
here. You say you are recommending an increase of $100,000 in 
your plant quarantine program in order to take over full responsibility 
for foreign plant quarantine work in Florida. Does that have any- 
thing to do with the inspection at airports and other ports of entry? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, it does, Mr. Chairman. The State of Florida 
has been maintaining a service which does some of this work under 
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our general direction and supervision. Florida has informed us it is 
unable to continue to carry on that work. 

Since the enforcement of the Federal foreign plant quarantine is 
entirely a Federal responsibility, in the absence of the help which 
Florida has been giving us we have no choice but to assume that 
responsibility. 

Senator Russe.u. It has nothing to do with ordinary State quar- 
antine regulations? 

Mr. Prrerson. It does not, although the benefits accrue not only 
to Florida but to all of the States. However, it is a Federal responsi- 
bility. 

Senator HoLLanp. If I may ask a question there: What about the 
cost of the inspection service in other points outside of Florida? 

Mr. Persrson. As I recall, Senator Holland, only one other State 
is affording any participation in this work at the present time and 
that is the State of California. I don’t know the exact amount. 
Perhaps Dr. Clarkson does. 

Dr. CLarxson. I don’t know the exact amount; several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Senator HoLtLtanp. But Florida has been the only other State that 
has assumed any part of that responsibility up to now? 

Dr. Ctarkxson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. All the inspection is at all ports of entry, both 
airports and seaports, wherever the traffic comes in from areas where 
infestation exists? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Russeti. Has California evinced any interest in having 
the Federal Government carry it? Has there been any change in 
the contributions they have been making to the Federal activity? 

Mr. Pererson. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 


INSPECTION POLICY 


Senator HoLLaANp. May I ask this: Will this mean any change in 
your policies? I recall a few years ago we were having a hard time 
getting full inspection, that is, inspection of every traveler’s luggage 
which was coming in by air; they were trying to make a selective 
inspection. Everybody? s luggage should be inspected at the airport 
coming in from the areas where those pest diseases prevail. Is there 
any intent now to adopt a less thorough check? 

Mr. Peterson. No, Senator Holland, there is not. We feel that 
a complete inspection is essential, insofar as possible, to prevent the 
introduction of foreign pests and diseases not presently in the country. 

I might say, in addition to that, some of the States are maintaining 
surveillance within their own State, which tends to back up the 
inspection which we make at the ports of entry. 

The best quarantine service, as experience has demonstrated, 
permits on occasion the introduction of a foreign pest. The fact that 
there are interior surveillances maintained largely by the States in 
some measure with our cooperation, tends to back up and support the 
work we are doing at the ports of entry, and to that extent extends the 
protection that is given to the Nation by this process. 

Senator Hottanp. The State of Florida does conduct their sur- 
veillance work within the State of Florida—you understand that? 
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Mr. Pererson. That is true, and I believe they intend to increase 
their surveillance work, if I am correct. 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes. 

Senator Russety. The only thing I wanted to know is where that 
money is spent. I understand it is spent at the port of entry with 
respect’to the baggage, or the passengers, or the vehicles coming into 
the United States? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. I want to make it very clear that it is not, of 
course, just the industries in Florida that are affected, because there 
are others in the United States that are affected as well, but we are 
affected in the first instance. I was reassured by the statement 
made by Mr. Peterson that the full inspection will prevail and not the 
selective inspection that was going on some years ago. 

Senator Russi. Is that inspection service different at different 
ports of entry? 

Mr. Prrerson. No, sir; the inspection service at ports of entry has 
been maintained at the same standard at all the points. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Senator Russexu. I notice here you say you are asking for a 
$500,000 increase for meat inspection in federally inspected meat- 
packing plants. Will that be adequate to pay for all the inspection? 

Mr. Prererson. Senator Russell, this question of meat inspection 
has been under continual surveillance and review by the Department. 
My own view, from information that has come to my attention re- 
cently, is that it will not be. 

Senator Russet. Do you have available any figures on what pack- 
ers may need now for overtime inspection? 

Mr. Peterson. Might I ask Dr. Clarkson to respond to that? My 
recollection is that it is between $5 million and $6 million. 

P Dr. Ciarkson. It is $4,660,000 at the last count, on an annual 
asis. 

Senator Russet. Why is this estimated at $500,000? 

Mr. Prererson. Do I understand you to mean why do we ask for 
$500,000 when I say now it will not be enough? Is that your ques- 
tion? 

Senator Russe.ty, No. I want to know why you request a part of 
it instead of asking for all of it; why you make a differentiation as 
between your plants? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, as to the overtime, we have taken the view 
we are responsible for providing inspection on a regular working day 
basis, or a regular shift, but as to the packers who may wish to operate 
at odd times or longer hours than the standard working shift at their 
own convenience, we have taken the position that the Government is 
entitled to recapture those costs in the form of overtime. 

Senator HotLtanp. May I ask a question right here: My under- 
standing of this $500,000 is simply that it is an increase that you are 
requesting out of the full operating expenditure for your inspection? 

r. Peterson. Well, the $500,000 is the increase requested in the 
budget to provide the number of people who would work standard 
working shifts and is not related to the overtime question. The over- 
time would go on regardless of the size of the appropriation. 
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Senator Younc. May I ask a question at this point? 

What amount did the Department of Agriculture ask the Bureau of 
the Budget for in the first instance? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Grant, will you supply that information? 


DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATED NEEDS 


Mr. Grant. The Department’s estimate for meat inspection was 
an increase of $2 million above the 1958 appropriation. 

Senator Younc. What was the cost of the 1958? 

Mr. Grant. $16,826,000. The Department’s estimate was 
$18,826,000. 

Senator Younc. How much of that was cut by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Grant. $1,500,000. 

Senator Russett. How much of an increase is that in the total 
appropriation for meat inspection requested for 1959? 

Mr. Grant. The total increase is $500,000 above the 1958 appro- 
priation. 

Senator Russe.u. Now, how are you figuring in all of the increases 
in salaries allowable during the present fiscal year? 

Mr. Peterson. That has been taken care of by attrition of the 
total work force. The people who retired we have not replaced due 
to reduction in force, but I believe the entire amount has been taken 
care of by attrition. You recall the increase allowed last year was 
restricted to additional plants. 

Senator Russe. Of course, you transferred funds from some other 
source. 

Mr. Prererson. We did use the 7-percent transfer authority. 

Senator Russe.tu. That was to put these increases into effect atter 
the Congress failed to appropriate for them? 

Mr. Peterson. We did use the 7 percent transfer authority. I 
don’t recall the exact figure. 

Dr. CLarKson. $115,000. 

Mr. Pererson. $115,000, Dr. Clarkson informs me. 

Senator Russexu. Is there anything in here to furnish suits and 
uniforms to those people? 

Mr. Peterson. No, sir; that is not provided for in this amount. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR 1959 


Senator Russeuiu. If you can’t absorb that much money by attri- 
tion, and you are only asking for $500,000 increase, you will have con- 
siderably less inspection than you had during the current year. 

Mr. Pererson. My best judgment is that we will find ourselves 
some time during the year being unable to furnish the inspection which 
the law requires us to furnish. 

Senator Russety. Do you have in operation now any new proposal 
for a further increase in the salaries of these people? 

Mr. Psarerson. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator RussEu. At this time you have no petition before the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. Pererson. We have no petition before the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I might say, in addition, we instructed all of our agencies, 
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whenever that situation arises, to be able to absorb them in the regular 
appropriation or in cases where it cannot be absorbed to give us an 
opportunity to discuss that problem with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, your committee, and that of the other body, before any such 
action is ever undertaken. 

Senator Russevu. I am certainly glad to hear that. Last year we 
got into that matter of having appropriation action taken on a matter 
which we had not deliberated or decided on. 

Mr. Prererson. Senator, I express my view as in full accord with 
your position. I don’t think we should ever have been here with 
an increase in the budget which the Appropriations Committee had 
not had an opportunity to review. 


POULTRY INSPECTION 


Senator Hottanp. Does the Poultry Inspection Act have anything 
to do with this? 

Senator Russert. When does the Poultry Inspection Act take 
effect? 

Mr. Peterson. January 1, 1959. 

Mr. Grant. I might amplify that by saying the Act is in effect 
now, but it becomes mandatory on January 1, 1959. The inspection 
of poultry will come under the Act this fiscal year with the initial 
appropriation made by the Congress last year. 

Senator Russexu. It has already been in operation in some places 
even before we passed the law. 

Mr. Grant. That was on a fee basis, where the plant paid for it 
itself, but the Federal Government is moving in about the Ist of May 
to pay for the service from appropriated funds. 

Senator Russevu. I had a representation made to me by some of 
the processers in my State. I believe they say that at the present 
time, although the law does not become mandatory until January 1, 
that if they have any part of their plant inspected they must have it all 
inspected. Are you familiar with that situation? 


ORGANIZATIONAL LOCATION OF MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. Pererson. I am not. That comes under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Senator Russell. I do not have any personal 
knowledge of the details of that program. 

Senator RusseE.LL. You have to furnish the inspectors, do you not? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir; those are employees that are within the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Senator Russeuu. I do not know how the meat inspection item got 
in there, then. 

Mr. Pererson. The meat inspection item covers red meats and 
has long been a part of the functions of what is now the Agricultural 
Research Service. The voluntary inspection of poultry and poultry 
grading have long been a part of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Now that the mandatory poultry inspection has come to exist, it was 
felt ill advised to take the experience and the personnel out of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service and transfer them to the Agricultural 
Research Service. The poultry inspection is in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, and the red meats inspection is in the Agricultural 
Research Service. 
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Senator Russe.u. Well, that may be, but we move all kinds of 
agencies around from time to time in the reorganizations, and it seems 
to me all of this inspection of meat, poultry, and pork ought to be in 
the same place. It seems to me it would save a lot of money by 
doing it that way rather than to have two different sets of inspectors 
to do the work. 

Mr. Prererson. It was thought, in view of the fact that poultry 
inspection was already being performed by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, that that Service should be enlarged to take care of the 
now mandatory poultry inspection and not make any transfer of the 
responsibility at this time until further experience was gained in the 
program operation. 


REDUCTION IN FARM RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Russetut. Now, you are proposing to reduce the present 
farm research programs to the extent of $805,000? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Russetu. The detailed estimates are on page 22 of the 
justification and show where those cuts will be applied. You have 
mentioned some of them specifically in your testimony. Does this 
mean this research work is completely eliminated or reduced? 

Mr. Pererson. Some parts are eliminated completely and other 
parts are reduced. 

I will have to ask Dr. Clarkson and Dr. Byerly to give you the details 
in each program where funds are supposed to be either eliminated 
entirely or partially, in order to strengthen utilization research. 


FARM HOUSING 


Dr. CLarxson. One item proposes to reduce farm housing research 
by $50,000, including elimination of the Cooperative Farm Building 
Plans Service. That is a service that we have been carrying on with 
the Extension people to bring out the latest in. developments in farm 
housing for the benefit of the farmers. It is proposed to discontinue 
developing new farm building plans, but to continue to furnish the 
information which has been accumulated to date for as long as it may 
be needed, and then to rely on such research as is done by the colleges 
for future information. 

FUR ANIMALS 


The next item is to reduce the research on fur animals by $75,000. 
This would discontinue breeding, feeding, management, and disease 
studies at Petersburg, Alaska, and Fontana, Calif. It would leave 
in existence about $65,000 for work in the same general field, but em- 
phasizing the work on mink, marten, and fox, rather than on rabbits 
and fur animals of Alaska. 


GOAT RESEARCH 


All goat research, as such, would be discontinued. This work is 
done at Beltsville, Md. It amounts to $14,000. It is work to im- 
prove the nutrition of goats. We will be continuing nutrition work 
in sheep, and to the extent that may be useful to goat raisers, it will be 
available to them. 
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DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 


The next item is the elimination of the research on breeding for 
production and meat quality of dual-purpose cattle, which is also 
conducted at Beltsville, with part of our herd at the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. The project amounts to $118,000. 

We would, of course, be continuing our work on the breeding, 
nutrition, and management of dairy cattle and also of beef cattle, but 
the work on the dual-purpose cattle would be eliminated. 


TUNG-NUT PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


We would reduce the work on tung-nut production, and disease 
research by $116,000. That would leave in existence some $36,990 
to be available for continuing the project on a standby basis. This 
would eliminate small stations in Florida and Georgia and would con- 
tinue stations in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


It is proposed to reduce the funds for development of the physical 
facilities at the National Arboretum by $185,000.. These funds have 
been used for the addition of roads and trails., .The reduction would 
postpone the construction of subsidiary buildings, such as greenhouses, 
at the Arboretum. 

Senator Haypren. Mr. Chairman, I wrote a letter to the National 
Arboretum Advisory Council last January, asking to be advised as to 
what they had recommended with respect to this item. The recom- 
mendations in the letter I received were contained in a resolution 
which is as follows: 


Resolved, That the National Arboretum Advisory Council respectfully recom- 
mends to the Secretary of Agriculture that the revised plans for the administration 
building, for which $40,000 is included in the budget for 1958, be given immediate 
recognition by the addition of $1,200,000, in the recommended budget for 1959, 
or such portion of that sum as may be considered necessary to assure an early 
start on the construction of the building and that such sum be in addition to the 
sum of $500,000 proposed for annual expenses incident to maintaining and operat- 
ing the Arboretum. 


I take a great deal of interest in that matter, and it would seem 
to me that, here is an institution right at our doorstep that has poten- 
tiality of being a showplace of the world, and it has been neglected 
for too long. There is a great need there. Those buildings are a 
disgrace. Is there some way we could find some money to start that 
building program? 

Mr. Pererson. Senator Hayden, it is my personal view that we 
should make up our minds to conclude the development program at 
the Arboretum. Now, the basis upon which these reductions were 
made in this proposed budget was simply this: We asked the Research 
Service to go through all of their line projects and tell us which ones 
if reduced or stopped would hurt overall agriculture the least. 

Senator Haypren. That is to say: they had a ceiling which they 
could not exceed under the Budget Director? 

Mr. Prrerson. In a sense that is right, but we asked them to 
identify those particular problems that Dr. Clarkson referred. 
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Senator Haypen. I take it you are saying if you penceees that 
ceiling to at least start some buildings there, that the Department 
would not object? 


Mr. Prererson. Any priority placement concerning the necessity 
for research funds, would obviously put the Arboretum and some other 
things all the way at the bottom of that priority list. 


Senator Haypen. That is why it was neglected for years and years 
and years. 


Mr. Pererson. It seems to me that is the case. If we are going 
to have an Arboretum, and we have a substantial investment in it 
now, we should go ahead and provide the funding to make it fully 
operative in 1 budget year. I know of no other way to provide for it. 

Senator Haypen. I have this item here about the need in this 
letter of February 3, 1958, which I would like to put in the record 
together with a letter regarding reduction on the ornamental plant 
research. 

Senator Russe.y. Those letters will go in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


New York, N. Y., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Hayven: In your letter to me of January 22, you ask for a 
summary of the National Arboretum Advisory Council’s recommendations to 
Secretary Benson for his consideration in developing the 1959 budget for the 
arboretum. 

The Council’s recommendations are contained in a resolution adopted by it at 
its meeting in the spring of last year, transmitted to the Secretary, and acknowl- 
edged by him. The resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the National Arboretum Advisory Council respectfully recom- 
mends to the Secretary of Agriculture that the revised plans for the administration 
building, for which $40,000 is included in the budget for 1958, be given immediate 
recognition by the addition of $1,200,000, in the recommended budget for 1959, 
or such portion of that sum as may be considered necessary, to assure an early 
start on the construction of the building, and that such sum be in addition to the 
sum of $500,000 proposed for annual expenses incident to maintaining and operat- 
ing the arboretum.” , 

As late as October of last year the Council was assured by Department officials 
that the Department, as requested in the resolution, expected to submit for the 
1959 budget the estimate at about the $500,000 level established by your Senate 
committee, but could not submit the additional amount of $1,200,000 requested 
in the resolution for starting the laboratory-administration building. 

I am attaching for your information a memorandum showing the manipulation 
involved in the handling of the arboretum item in the 1959 budget estimates, 

Sincerely, 
ANGELA Moore PLace, | 
Vice Chairman, National Arboretum Advisory Council. 


MEMORANDUM RE 1959 Estimate For NatTioNaAL ARBORETUM 


The reduction of $185,000 is not related to trimming to provide additional 
funds for national defense. It is due to wholly different reasons, as follows: 

The budget (pp. 307-308) shows that the estimate for the Agricultural Research 
Service (under which the arboretum falls) was not cut for national defense or 
any other reason, but increased over the appropriation for last year. This is 
true, even allowing for the substitution of an appropriation for a former commod- 
ity Credit Corporation advance for animal-disease work. 

What did happen is that the Department of Agriculture determined to increase 
utilization research at the expense of farm research in the Agricultural Research 
Service by about $805,000. This cut was then parceled out over a few of the 
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many functions that, for budget purposes, are put under the heading of ‘‘Farm 
research,”’ as follows: 


Increase in utilization research 


)IGEAEGION PEPORITK. W «~~~ 25. 5. nen ceeweas op shs ah $805, 000 
Decreases in farm research: 


Animal husbandry and diseases____________._-_-- $205, 000 

Soil and water conservation___________________-- 142, 000 

Agricultural engineering________.___._.___-____- 50, 000 

Crope. Research Division... ~ <<<: 22 anboc cise d's 406, 000 
a he 805, 000 805, 000 


The arboretum is within the Crops Research Division of the Agricultural 
Research Service, and the $406,000 cut assigned to that Division was spread 
selectively among its branches, as follows: 


Name of branch: Amount of cut 
National Arboretum’: .. 2220. 220k lb Se woe cos) eee 
Paoneeriug resesreh.o20) oiuber i ead eee loco yeu ret None 
Oilseed industrial crops (particularly tung oil) ______-~--_-__- _... 116, 000 
Tobacco and sugar (particularly sugar)_.____________________ ne 55, 000 
Vegetables and ornamentals (particularly ornamentals) _______-_- 50, 000 
Certais_ 22. 20) UL SUE SO Set SOU 2 ee #28 None 
Cotton___- Dt oiaeanecoud onan Mu WJOs Bertralet sass None 
Cots preneenen 02 SS: oe Ae ee ee Se Pee ow ale None 
RUNNING. 2595S ee owes mente cee eel None 
er MINS So tk Ae a ee ee None 
OOM sc cit ns beet ee ee eee Eb oe o b aot 04 None 

Total cut of Crops Research Division_-~-_._._...-..-------_-- 406, 000 


The net effect is to take $185,000 from the Arboretum and give it to utilization 
research, not to reduce the Agricultural Research Service budget or provide 
$185,000 for national defense. The Department action is unjustifiable for the 
following reasons: 

1. Utilization research and farm research should stand on their own separate 
merits and not one be cut for the benefit of the other. 

2. National defense should not be used as an excuse to cover up deceptive 
budget practices. 

3. The Arboretum is a legitimate statutory function of the Department and 
yet is continually discriminated against because the Department’s top policy- 
makers prefer to spend the Department budget ceiling for other purposes. 

4. Congress having twice in 1956 and 1957 appropriated substantially more for 
the Arboretum than the Department was willing to ask, the Department now 
attempts to dispute the decision of Congress by cutting back the congressional 
level. The figures clearly show this: 





Fiscal year Department | Appropriation 


estimate | by Congress 





a ee Reng gh a A ee eee Seer 2A Lae $174, 000 


si ee é Ad i — ek 


MD wadreduttst. Jscae peectdteuses ds Sine bern ea Rae ee . $136, 000 161, 000 
ra tb nd abbot da cheaters tedcebn - en ege ssid = peed > sas . 161, 000 372, 570 
IE site ders me Seis Radium ss eid cb ti oa 0 co Rigen ip ewig we ates little iD rE 372, 570 500, 000 
BE eric diicain meson on ssid deed saudion mealies Taio Gian sues oe 500, 000 519, 000 


eee MeL. LE tA su Sod SCR. BC. ak : | 334,000 |_.._-- . 





These congressional increases in 1956 and 1957 were made following the request 
of the National Arboretum Advisory Council. They were acquiesced in by the 
Department for 1958 but are now repudiated for 1959. The purpose of the 
increases was both (1) to raise the operation and maintenance level and (2) to 
provide over a few years funds to complete the development work necessary to 
open up the arboretum to the public and put it in a position to function as a 
research institution when funds were obtained for the laboratory administration 
building. It was further contemplated that the $500,000 level would be con- 
tinued after this development work was completed so that research and related 
personnel could be appointed and equipment obtained to do a real job at the 
arboretum. 
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As a result of the cut the roads, parking spaces, grading, and seeding cannot be 
finished this next year and the arboretum cannot be opened to the public this year. 
The development work will be limited to $50,000 or less for a headhouse for a 
future working greenhouse. 

There should be some remedy for departmental recalcitrance in carrying out 
congressional policy. 

Mrs. HerMANN G. PLace, 
Vice chairman, National Arboretum Advisory Council. 





Sacuaro Forest AssociaTEs, 


Tucson, Ariz., March 14, 1958. 
The Honorable Car, HaypDEn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator HaypeEn: It has been called to our attention that one of the 
proposed governmental economies at this time is the elimination of the ornamental 
plant section of the Crop Research Division of the Agricultural Research Service. 
This is a matter of particular concern to us since one of the projects of this section 
is the investigation of the disease which has been affecting the giant Saguaro 
cactus. It is our understanding that the total budget of the ornamental plant 
se ction is only $50,000 a year and of this amount, only a fraction is used for the 

Saguaro project. 

Inasmuch as the Saguaro cactus is the Arizona State flower and a unique 
attribute of our State, we feel that all measures which can be taken to preserve 
them from extinction should be encouraged. It is therefore our hope that you 
will use your distinguished influence to restore the appropriations for this project. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT F. GEGENHEIMER, President. 


ORNAMENTALS RESEARCH 


Senator Russexu. All right, Dr. Clarkson. 

Dr. CLarxson. A further item is that some of the research on 
ornamentals would be reduced by $50,000. That would involve work 
on flowering bulbs, roses, camellias, Easter lilies, mimosa, gladiolus, 
and Giant Saguaro, or giant cactus. 

That would leave $338,040 still remaining in that general activity. 


SUGAR SORGHUM 


Under the budget all of the production, breeding, disease and quality 
research on sugar sorghum would be discontinued. This would not 
disturb the work on grain sorghums. The reduction amounts to 
$55,000 and would discontinue the work in Meridian, Miss., Brawley, 
Calif. : ; Cairo, Ga.; Houma, La.; and Beltsville, Md. 

Senator Russet. Now, those stations do not all work on sugar 
sorghums, but some do work on grain sorghums. They have done 
some remarkable work. Will that proposal discontinue the grain 
sorghum work? 

Dr. Ciarkson. No, sir; it would not disturb the grain sorghum 
work. 

Senator Russe._. That would continue? 

Dr. Ciarkson. That is correct. 


Sor, AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 
The next item is a reduction of $142,000 on the general research 


work on soil-and-water conservation and management problems at 
Beltsville, Md. These are funds that we would otherwise use for 
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out contracts in this field. We still have, of course, the bulk of our 
soil and water conservation research funds, amounting to $5,973,000, 
exclusive of our funds this year for construction of laboratory build- 
ings. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Senator Haypren. With respect to that soil and water research, 


my recollection is that last year we authorized three new laboratories. 
Dr. Cuarxson. Yes. 


ARIZONA LABORATORY FACILITY 


Senator Haypren. My folks down home are a little bit concerned 
about being able to get them started in 1959. I would like to ask 
you some questions about it. Would you describe the major lines 
of research that are being undertaken in regard to that? 

Dr. Cuarxson. They would be fields of research generally related 
to irrigation agriculture. I would like to ask Dr. Byerly to answer 
that. 

Dr. Byrerty. One of the special problems there would be to increase 
our research to get the maximum utilization of water. As the Senator 
is very well aware, there is keen competition down there to get water. 
Our research would utilize as best we can, any methods for getting 
the best utilization of water, to make it go farther. 

Senator Haypren. Does that estimate include funds for construction 
and equipment of the laboratory? 

Dr. ByEerty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. What do you estimate the annual operating 
budget will be upon completion of the laboratory? 

Dr. Byerty. It is estimated that, including the $100,000 figure 
retained in the 1959 budget, $175,000 per vear is required for opera- 
tion. Those funds, I believe, are not included in the 1959 budget, 
or insofar as I know, will not be required in the 1959 budget, but in 
subsequent budgets it will be considered. 

Senator Haypren. Then, of this estimate you propose to the com- 
mittee, how much will be employed for the Director for research work 
during fiscal 1959, so a full-scale effort can be underway as soon as 
the building is completed? Is there any money for that? 

Dr. Cuiarxson. There are no additonal operating funds in this 
budget, Senator, because the laboratory is not expected to be com- 
pleted until near the end of fiscal year 1959, so that additional oper- 
ating expense because of the laboratory would not arise until 1960. 
As Dr. Byerly suggested, we have in this budget $100,000 to complete 
the construction and equipment of this laboratory, and that money 
would remain in the budget in future years for operating expenses, 

Senator Haypen. I am quite sure that in this instance, as well as 
the other two instances, you have not enough money there to start 
this research in 1959 the way it ought to start. 


LAND PURCHASES REQUIRED 


Dr. Cuarxson. In the case of the Morris, Minn., and Oxford, 
Miss., laboratories also, we have $100,000 each for the completion of 
construction, the equipment, and the purchase of some experimental 
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lands near the Morris, Minn., site. But, in each of these cases, addi- 
tional funds for operation of the laboratory itself will really not be 
needed until fiscal 1960. 

Senator HaypeN. Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, the University of 
Arizona was able to furnish land. 

Senator Russeiu. | was under the impression that all of that land 
was to be furnished last year. Wasn’t there some statement made 
about that? 

Dr. Cuarkxson. There was a provision in the appropriation act of 
not to exceed $5,000 for the purchase of land at each site. 

We have been able to get our land within that amount. The addi- 
tional land needed in Minnesota is an experimental tract of land and 
not the land for the laboratory site itself. 

Senator Russe.y. Well, I was certainly deceived by it all. I 
thought that $50,000 would take care of some emergency situations 
somewhere, and I was certainly under the impression that all of the 
land in connection with the laboratories was already’ available; that 
it was not necessary to go back and purchase more land. Now, how 
much money is involved in that purchase program? 

Dr. CLtarxson. Not to exceed $50,000 in this 1959 budget for land 
to be purchased in Minnesota. 

Senator Russe.ti. How much land is that? 

Dr. Byrerty. It would be something over 160 acres. It might not 
be in 1 tract—it might be in 2 tracts. 

Senator Russeiu. The way you are going at it piecemeal, you don’t 
know if you are going to need more than this $50,000, for the addi- 
tional land? 

Dr. Byrerty. I think that the $50,000 will be sufficient. We will 
not require more than that. We will select our land so that’ will 
cover it. 

Dr. CLiarxson. We will live within the $50,000. 

Senator Russe.ut. The money available for that purpose last year 
was on the land. I thought it was for these laboratory sites. 


SOIL AND WATER LABORATORY, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Senator Haypren. At this point I would like to have included in the 
record this paper entitled ‘Soil and Water Laboratory of Phoenix, 
Ariz.”” I think it would be valuable to the committee. 

Also I would like to have included the statement as to what the 
operating budget should be for fiscal vear 1959. 

Senator Russe.yi. That will go into the record at this point 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Lines oF Work To Be ConpucrTepD BY THE LABORATORY 


I. Conservation of existing and potential agricultural water supplies 


(a) Quantitative interrelated effects on evaporation and transpiration of 
governing factors such as micro- and macro-climate, moisture-holding character- 
istics, capillary conductivity of soils, and other related factors. 

(b) The quantitative consumptive use of water by phreatophytes. 

(c) Ways of reducing evaporation from soil and water surfaces. 

(d) Methods and materials for determining the feasibility of soil surface treat- 
ment or coverings for reduced intake and increasing runoff water from small 
watersheds for stock pond purposes. 

(e) Methods and materials for reducing seepage and evaporation from stock 
ponds and small reservoirs. 
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II. Seepage losses from conveyance channels 


(a) The basic phenomena involved in canal seepage such as the effects of 
stratification of canal sediments. Capillary conductivity of underlying soils. 
Depth of water table and other factors affecting seepage losses. 

(b) The development of research on methods and materials to reduce costs. 

(c) Methodology for improving the measuring and evaluating of seepage losses. 


III. Irrigation distribution and application systems and methods 


(a) Methods and rational design of efficient level border, slope border, furrow, 
and other surface irrigation application systems. This would include the hydrau- 
lic data needed for the design of both type and ditch systems for farmstead distri- 
bution. 

(b) Research on methods of farmstead water distribution such as the use of 
reinforced plastic tubing, etc., and the reduction to practice of information to 
permit selection of most efficient irrigation methods for specific site and cropping 
conditions and the development of methods for accurate measurements of farm- 
stead water. 


IV. Soil, water, and plant management 


(a) Research on such factors as when to irrigate, how much water to apply 
with respect to efficient use of water and maximum yield per unit of water. This 
would include of course the relative water requirements of different crops. 

(b) Research on utilization of climatic and other data to estimate daily and 
periodic use of water by crops. Such information would be of extreme value in 
scheduling irrigation. 

(c) Research on management and cropping practices to include intake rate of 
slowly permeable soils and ways of increasing root depths on certain types of soils. 

(d) Research on the interrelationship of soil moisture levels, fertility levels, 
spacing of plants, cultural and other management factors. 


Fiscal year 1959 operating budget for Arizona laboratory 


Salaries: 
1 Director, at $10,000=$10,000 (for 9 months) ___________-_____-- $7, 500 
4 Research leaders, at $9,000=$36,000 (for 9 months)___________- 27, 000 
8 Assistant scientists, at $5,000= $40,000 (for 3 months)__________ 10, 000 
8 Subprofessional aids, at $3,500=$28,000 (for 3 months)_____-__- 7, 000 
2 Stenographers, at $3,000= $6,000 (for 9 months)______.____-_-- 4, 500 
Wiel. oe eee ee ae easel ost. Aaa 56, 000 
Operations: a 


Laboratory supplies and small equipment items (materials for con- 
struction of semipermanent experimental equipment and devices— 











tanks, flumes, special tables, instrument boards, etc.) ____-___-- 45, 000 

L/A labor for installation of permanent equipment, construction of 
semipermanent devices, ete 2252 ol oeb cull lll eee te 15, 000 
Ofies euuinment. and enpolies is. 2 isos 5 isk dani cwecncccee ceed 10, 000 
PATAVOMANG DOUITUUMINOUONE 60. 6h d Beene inepewsae<s ste vd 12, 000 
Owen? 2 UPS ee, PORE A Sk BAG FE 82, 000 
Oneentinss ath is tec dosed: Sinks send ee eet hh ~ ones eee SE ae 138, 000 
Rh ar ik i cette OX eg ata aR a OR ne aaa ee I 17, 250 
I os ee ig ne Ngati ape ee nd ee oe ee eR em ee ee 17, 250 
csremrereueer.: 200. SS Se OE a Aes Re 2a eS 172, 500 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON PERSONNEL 


Senator RussELL. You made a statement about a reduction on the 
item of research on ornamentals, including breeding and disease 
studies on these various plants. I have a letter concerning farmers 
who have had very small areas under their allotments, indicating they 
were having difficulties and they were turning to growing flowers. A 
man named “Gill” or ‘“‘MacGill” down at Tifton, Ga., has been work- 
ing on this research program. 
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Dr. Bygertiy. Yes. 

Senator RussetL. Do you know him? 

Dr. Byeruy. |] do not know him, personally. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, would this reduction eliminate his position? 

Dr. Byerty. That has not been determined with respect to reduc- 
tions in personnel. We will do our best to utilize him by transfer to 
other work. We can, of course, make no determination until the 
Congress has appropriated these funds. 

Senator Russe.u. But it will take him off of this work in gladiolus? 

Dr. Byrerty. That is correct. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS FOR UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Senator Russet. Now, Mr. Secretary, I was interested, of course, 
in your proposal about the use of funds derived through Public Law 
480 for research. This money is going to be awfully easy to spend. 
You will have no difficulty in finding a way to expend ie Public 
Law 480 funds. However, I want to see that we get the most we can 
out of this item in this country, and I hope you approach each expendi- 
ture carefully, and you won’t go overboard and spend it for a lot 
of foolish projects. You have an awful lot of easy money that is 
available there for other than specific purposes. 

Mr. Peterson. It is our intention to approach this use with the 
utmost care. As 1 stated, Dr. Hilbert is in Europe now and is making 
a personal survey of the research institutions, determining where and 
by what means we might use these funds to the advantage of our 
total research program and to the advantage of our program of 
increasing the sales of American agricultural products in foreign 
countries. We are of the view that some of the basic research work, 
particularly into the characteristics and components of American 
agricultural commodities, if undertaken in foreign countries, will 
develop knowledge which we can use in our own laboratories and in our 
own work here in this country, and thus we would not have to spend 
our dollars through appropriations to get that knowledge; we could 
get it through using foreign currency generated through the Public 
Law 480 program which we believe would be an advantageous use 
of such funds. 

Senator Russe.u. I am in favor of utilizing them to the maximum 
extent that it can be expeditiously handled. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question at this point? 

Senator Russgeu. Yes. 

Senator Youna. I, too, am in favor of and believe that this is a good 
purpose for which to spend these Public Law 480 funds. I know of 
no better use the Department of Agriculture can make of these funds. 


CONTROL ON PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS EXPENDITURE 


I was wondering, however, what check is there on the expenditure 
of funds like these for research abroad? 

Does the Bureau of the Budget check the expenditures, or what 
check is there? 

Mr. Pererson. I think, in essence, Senator Young, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would necessarily have to be responsible for 
either a wise expenditure or an unwise expenditure. It is true the 
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Bureau of the Budget will approve the gross amount that we can use 
that is available from the Public Law 480 fundsi The determination 
of how they can be used effectively for this purpose is essentially our 
ens within whatever limitation the Bureau of the Budget 
will make, and within the total availability. 

I certainly concur with the chairman’s view that this work should 
be approved, and approached cautiously and with full evaluation first 
of its benefits to American agriculture and with a view in mind of 
whether the research program which we are conducting will benefit 
American agriculture. We think we have imposed proper limitations 
within the funds available. 

Senator Younc. Well, there is really no check on the itemized ex- 
penditures, like we have on our regular appropriations. You ask for 
a lump sum to be approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Perrerson. The apportionment process would apply. We would 
have to justify the apportionment of whatever funds the Bureau of 
Budget approved, which we had indicated before this committee and 
the similar committee in the other body for its consideration as the 
amount for use for utilization research purposes. We do not con- 
template we will expend funds beyond the amounts we are proposing 
for expenditure before this committee. 

Senator Young. I don’t mean that at all. I don’t think you will, 
either. However, supposing you conduct a research program in 
Germany? Who controls the item expenditures? Some foolish ad- 
ministrator might throw away a lot of money, or spend money for 
purposes which this committee or Congress itself’ wouldn’t approve 
or even the Bureau of the Budget. What check is there to prevent 
such a thing? 

Mr. Peterson. The same check we have on our domestic research 
work now, Senator. Each project would be carefully reviewed, 
worked out, and documented, nid would be subject to periodic review 
by supervisory people of our own, our own employees, and subject to 
review here in Washington, as all projects are subject to review. 

Senator Younc. Does the Bureau of the Budget check your expend- 
itures at all, item by item? 

Mr. Pererson. Not item by item. We do have examinations from 
the General Accounting Office, Bureau of the Budget, or our own 
audit staff, or people from committees of Congress. It is certainly 
intended to put sufficient restrictions on whatever we might enter 
into by way of contracts and grants, in this program, to see that the 
expenditures are within the framework of what we honestly believe 
will be valuable to the research program in returns to agriculture. 


STATEMENT ON PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 


Senator Russet. Ordinarily, you have appeared before this com- 
mittee, for example, and submitted a comprehensive statement, 100 
pages at least of written testimony, which explains in detail how you 
are going to spend this money. In this case you have no ceiling of 
any kind except the total amount of funds that are available, and I 
certainly think you should at least submit to the committee a state- 
ment of the various projects that you are undertaking under an esti- 
mate of this size. 
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Mr. Pprerson. I certainly want to assure you that we are going to 
adhere, as closely as possible, to the procedures applicable to funds 
appropriated in the past, in dealing with these funds. 


REPORT TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LAW 480 RESEARCH 


We will present to this committee whatever we might have as a 
result of the review that Dr. Hilbert is making in his tour of Europe. 
We would certainly want this committee and the Congress to know 
fully what we are doing with these funds, and what kinds of things 
we are doing, and those are the restrictions we will work under on 
them. We would be more than happy to make these procedures as 
comparable as we can to those governing our direct appropriations. 


EXPENDITURES FOR BUROPEAN TRIP 


Mr, Youna. Is Dr. Hilbert’s trip now being made on United States 
dollars or counterpart funds? 

Mr. Peterson. On United States dollars, I believe. 

Senator Younc, Why doesn’t he use counterpart dollars, the same 
as Members of Congress? 

Mr. Prrerson. It may be he uses some counterpart funds... He is 
going into countries where we do not have counterpart funds, as well.as 
countries where we do have such funds, to make a survey of the whole 
situation. In the countries where there are counterpart funds available 
| assume he is using them. 

Dr. Cuarkson. That is right. 

Senator YounG. You do not necessarily have to have counterpart 
funds available; there are hundreds of places where they can be used. 
For instance, on my own trip, I had a ticket over and back. Our 
counterpart funds sure were used entirely in all the countries I 
traveled. 

Dr, Cuarkxson: In Dr. Hilbert’s case, counterpart funds were used 
to the fullest extent possible. 

Senator Youna. I see. The reason I asked the question is that I 
think we should utilize these funds in lieu of dollars wherever we can. 

Mr. Pererson. | am certainly in accord with that. I understood he 
was making some contacts where counterpart funds would not be 
available. Lf he is using them, I stand corrected. 

Dr. CLarkson. I would like to suggest that in Dr. Hilbert we have 
aman having the qualities that are best caleulated to give the Congress 
and the American people the fullest protection on these undertakings; 
that the projects will, in fact, be scientific in nature; that they will, i 
fact, contribute to our basic knowledge and understanding of the 
problems of utilization and marketing of farm products; and beyond 
that, as Mr. Peterson has already said, every undertaking will be 
thoroughly reviewed here in W ashington, through our usual mecha- 
nisms, and will be subject to the apportionment and reporting processes 
of the Bureau of the Budget. We will, of course, make reports as we 
come before the committee for our annual review of the budget, and 


we are willing to make any other reports that the committee may 
suggest. 
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Senator Youne. Yes; I didn’t mean to single out the Department of 
Agriculture in asking these questions. I was quite concerned recently 


about the expenditure of these funds by all departments of the’ 


Government, and I have been wondering if the Bureau of the Budget 
wasn’t going to set up an accounting system for protection from that, 
and I think we have honest people in the Government, but if there 
is any dishonesty, there is a place where they could take advantage 
of a loosely run operation. 

Dr. Cuarxson. Each undertaking will have a specified limit on the 
amount of funds. 

USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Youna. It is my personal view that these counterpart 
funds represent American dollars, and I hope we will be as careful 
with those as with our American dollars. 

Dr. Cuarkson. To carry that out, we will insist that we have 
opportunity for sufficient review of the records of the institution 
undertaking the work, so we can assure ourselves that the money is 
properly spent for the purposes at hand. 

Mr. Prererson. I might say further that I think our procedures 
should look to these funds just as we look to the dollars in these 
appropriations. 

Senator RusseLy. I appreciate that, Mr. Secretary, and I feel 
assured that you will always give it a businesslike handling. 


IMPORTED FIRE ANT PROGRAM 


Have you made any progress with the imported fire ant program 
that we authorized last year? Do you by any chance deal with that 
in detail in some of your statements? 

Dr. CLtarkson. We don’t deal with it in detail. We have put a 
a great deal of effort into the developmental work needed in each 
State and each county or locality in which this work is to be done. 
Beginning with the State authorities, the commissioners of Agricul- 
ture, we have sat down with them and planned the areas that needed 
attention first so as to prevent further spread, and then have gone into 
the problem with an overall advisory committee set up by the State 
authority involving in its makeup those who are interested in various 
phases of agriculture and in wildlife conservation and in _ public 
health. Then, with the benefit of their advice, the technical workers 
of the State and of our Service have gone into the counties and 
parishes and worked there with the local people in an effort to have 
them set up a local managing group or advisory group that can con- 
sider the best means to proceed in that area with the information at 
hand. 

We supply the technical information and we and the State supply a 
part of the funds and require that the local people provide a sub- 
stantial portion of the funds. 

This has taken a great deal of time. The actual eradication work 
has been begun in most of the States, but is just now beginning to get 
underway in volume. That volume will pick up very materially in 
the next few months. 
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STATE COOPERATION 


Senator Russetut. Are you receiving any cooperation from the 
States in the form of funds? 

Dr. CLarkson. Very good cooperation, Senator. It is variable. 
Some of the States have to call on their forces that were assigned to 
other work and move them over to this work, because they did not 
have an opportunity to present this to their legislatures as yet. Then 
we are working with the counties and parishes to get local funds, 
county, parish, or owner funds, to come in to the whole undertaking. 

Senator Russeit. Had you considered using a similar program to 
eliminate other pests that are destroying things in the area where 
this ant is? Have you gone into this thing a little more fully than 
you generally do in setting up an organization even down to the local 
level? 

Dr. Crarkson. Well, this organization at the local level was 
necessary because of the necessity to apply the remedial measures 
to all kinds of land, that which is used for dwellings, that which is 
used for farms, that which is used for industrial use, and that which 
is used for conservation purposes. Since we are using insecticides 
necessarily strong, if great care is not used, there would be damage to 
wild life and to game and even to farm poultry. The organizational 
effort, this effort to bring in local people, is aimed in part at avoiding 
the problems that would arise through the unwise use of chemicals. 

Now we have areas where both the imported fire ant and the white 
fringe beetle exist. 

Senator Russett. That is what I had in mind, we have had a 
control program for a long time in this same area on this beetle. 


WHITE FRINGE BEETLE PROBLEM 


Dr. CLtarkson. With the white fringe beetle program we have 
been able over the years to cut down the area of heavy infestation 
rather materially. It takes twice as much materials as the imported 
fire ant. In the areas where both exist we would use the double 
amount so as to get rid of both pests, and there will still remain—Il 
believe the figure. is 150,000 acres infested with white fringe beetles 
that are outside of the fire ant infested areas. 

We have encountered the problem of other ants in innumerable 
numbers in various sections of our country, some of which are annoy- 
ing and some of which do considerable damage. In the areas in which 
they work, this effort will eliminate those pests, too, but we are not 
extending this program beyond the areas that are infested with the 
imported fire ant. 


CARE IN USE OF INSECTICIDES 


Senator RusseEtLt. Now the chemicals, or whatever is used to de- 
stroy the imported fire ant, was that damaging to fish and wildiife 
and other farm animals? 

Dr. Ciarkson. I think it is correct to say that we have no com- 
plaint of such damage following treatment of areas for the imported 
fire ant. We have a tremendous volume of apprehension expressed 
in correspondence and in press articles that the use of these chemicals 
may result in damage to fish and wildlife and even to the health of 
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some farm animals, but we realize that, too, and that if these chemi- 
cals are used indiscriminately and unwisely, they will cause such 
damage. But we also know that if used wisely, such damage to fish 
and wildlife can be reduced to a minimum which is entirely consistent 
with the aims and purposes of this program. 


FUNDS FOR FIRE ANT PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDnR. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Have you been able to use all of the funds made available by the 
last appropriation? 

Dr. Cuarxson. We have not as yet, Senator. It is our anticipa- 
tion that we probably will by the end of this fiscal year, but it will 
depend upon the rapidity with which these things move in the local 
communities. 

Senator ExLeNpeR. Has your money been divided so that you 
might be able to use more money in certain areas than in other areas? 

Dr. Cutarxkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator E.tenprerR. Could you, under the act, have transferred 
moneys from one area where it was not being used to another area 
where it could be used? 

Dr. Cuarxkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenperR. Did you follow that procedure? 

Dr. Cuarkson. We have that flexibility and are following that 
procedure. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much have you left over from this year’s 
appropriation? 

Dr. Cuarxson. I assume you mean from our 1958 appropriation 
I can’t answer that right now, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Will you supply it for the record? 

Dr. Cuarxkson. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The obligations for the fire-ant program in fiscal year 1958 are as follows: 
g p ; 


Quarter: Obligations 
en ee aa eee ee ee $182, 121 
ee ed Sree ct cn at cucaenetequaltdscuegs 645, 437 
Od) (Coebietinatet) iu Ls 22S ee eek, Pe 543, 442 
4th (estamated) .... ...seedseledsSlui lie wiciad ole cubis 1, 029, 000 

ag rae eR, a Re a ee 12, 400, 000 








1 Tt is estimated that all of $2,400,000 appropriated for the program in fiscal year 1958 will be obligated 
by June 30, 1958. The unobligated balance on Feb. 28, 1958, was $1,201,442. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator ELLENDER. How much are you requesting? 

Dr. CLarxson. The same amount next year, which is $2,400,000. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Do you think you will have enough? 

Dr. CLtarKson. Yes; we think it will be enough for 1959. We need 
a little more work on this before we can anticipate the rapidity with 
which it will increase. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Well, do you find the methods you are now 
using effective? 

Dr. Ctarxson. They are effective; yes, sir. 
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CEREALS RESEARCH 


Senator Youna. I was pleased to note that you asked for additional 
funds for utilization research, but I hope it won’t be at the expense of 
other research. You have explained quite well the reduction of 
$805,000. Dr. Clarkson, for example, on grain research, if you hold 
the appropriation at last year’s level, won’t there be some reduction 
because of increased salaries? And other increased costs resulting in 
less research? 

Dr. Citarxson. To the extent that supplies, materials, and labor 
may increase over last year, that would be so. To my knowledge, 
there is no increase in the salaries that would accomplish a reduction 
in the research, except for the bills that are pending before Congress 
now, and of which we, of course have no knowledge of whether the 
costs will have to be absorbed or whether it will be supplied in an 
additional appropriation. 

Senator Younc. You have certain promotions which will be an 
additional cost, don’t you? 

Dr. Cuarxson. We have promotions within grade, which are pro- 
vided, and which must be taken care of every year or 18 months. 
Perhaps that has become critical m this area, but | wasn’t aware of it. 

Dr. Byrerty. There is no problem. There is a certain amount of 
promotions and personnel, but there wasn’t any problem when I last 
looked at it. 


GRAIN RESEARCH FUNDS 


Senator Youne. We had a difficult time getting these funds for 
grain research up to where they are now and I still think they are 
inadequate. I dislike very much to see the program reduced. It 
does seem like we are going in two different directions at the same 
time when we provide funds for utilization research and when we 
carry on production research. 

But that is not always the case. I think durum wheat is a good 
example. When 15 B rust struck us 5 years ago we didn’t have a 
single variety of durum that was resistant to it. The production had 
dropped down from 40 billion bushels a year to less than 5 million 
bushels, but out of the 2 heads of durum wheat available at that time 
our rust-resistant varieties were increased by sending it to California 
and Mexico to reproduce and we have, I suppose, around 25 million 
or 30 million bushels of rust-resistant seed; all from only 2 heads of 
durum wheat. If it had not been for those two heads of a new strain 
of wheat this country’s production would be still far below our needs. 
I think that is a good example of why you need to continue production 
research. In fact, if it was not for the newer varieties of grain which 
yield more per acre, farmers, with their higher costs of operation, but 
with the same prices per unit or bushel, wouldn’t be able to stay in 
business. It is only because of the increased yields per acre, and this 
is true also with reference to animals, they have been able to carry 
on with the higher costs of operation only because of improved breeds 
of livestock. 

Mr. Pererson. Senator Young, your statement is particularly 
significant in the whole area of what we call general production 
research. A large part of the production research effort is expended 
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to keep agriculture in its current status, and if it were not continued, 
agriculture would generally recede. There is a very thin line in the 
research field, between our ability to continue to grow grains of many 
kinds, and not growing them. 

It is true in your area and the Pacific Basin, and it is true in many 
other fields in fact the whole plant and animal pest and disease field, 
that a large part of our production research, as it is generally termed, 
goes to maintaining the current position of agriculture. 


FORESTRY RESEARCH IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, you have, I believe, two people 
stationed at the Bottineau School of Forestry on the forest research 
program. I am interested in what amount of funds are provided in 
this program.? 

Mr. Peterson. Senator Young, I would have to look that up 
for you. 

Senator Youne. Would you please look it up and put it in the 
record? I would be interested in knowing if they asked for more 
money for that research. 

Mr. Peterson. I would have to review the budget record on that. 
I don’t presently have it. 

Senator Young. Will you do that and put it in the record? 

Mr. Peterson. I will be very glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Forest Service stations two research scientists at Bottineau, N. Dak. 
Specialists in other nearby areas also contribute to the program. 

The scientists are investigating problems of shelterbelt establishment and 
management, including methods of growing and planting tree seedlings, selection 
and improvement of trees especially adapted to northern Great Plains conditions, 
methods of tending and perpetuating shelterbelts in healthy condition, and 
related problems. 


In fiscal year 1958, $25,000 is provided for this program. No increase for this 
type of research is included in the fiscal year 1959 budget. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Senator DworsHak. On page 26 of the project breakdown, on plant 
and animal disease pest control, you are reducing your budget from 
four hundred and some thousand dollars in 1958 to three-hundred-and- 
some-odd thousand dollars in 1959, or a reduction of approximately 
$115,000, and percentagewise that is a very large cut. What is your 
justification for that? 

Mr. Pererson. May I ask Dr. Clarkson to give you the details on 
that? 

Dr. Ciarxson. That is due, Senator, to a change in the amount of 
funds that would be available for brucellosis eradication in cooperation 
with the States. That is, the total funds that will be available next 
year will be approximately $15 million as contrasted with some 
twenty-two million dollars that are available this year. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that largely responsible for that reduction? 

Dr. Cuarkson. Yes, sir. Then there is a small reduction in plant 
pest control, and I believe that is primarily a reduction in the antici- 
pated grasshopper eradication work. 

Senator DworsuHak. Does this program in Idaho embrace the 
laboratory at Twin Falls? 
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Dr. CLarkson. No, sir. This plant pest control program does not 
embrace the Entomology Research Laboratory at Twin Falls. 

Senator DworsnaKk. That is not included? 

Dr. CLarxson. That is included as a research program. 

Senator DworsHak. What is your budget for that? In this it is 
$356,000. 


Dr. Ciarxson. That is the amount for all of our research programs 
in Idaho. 

Senator DworsHak. What particular item is covered in entomology? 

Dr. CLarkson. Entomology is up at the top of page 26. Our 
entomology research in Idaho is $36,202. 

Senator DworsHak. $36,202. 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir, there is the same amount for 1959 as for 
this year. 


WHITE FLY IN IDAHO 


Senator DworsHak. Now recently I received reports that the 
prospects are there would be a large influx of white fly in that area 
and recalling what happened last year when the bean yield was cut 
about 20 percent, I am wondering whether your people are fully 
alerted to the possibilities of facing a rather discouraging year because 
of the devastation by the white fly? 

Dr. Cuarxson. They are alerted, Senator, and we have been 
encouraging our people and the State people to devise some long- 
range method of handling this problem which occurs year after year. 

Senator Dworsnak. It has been aggravated last year and this 
vear, so apparently you are losing ground. There was a time when the 
white fly was a real scourge to the domestic beet industry, and you 
overcame that by development of a resistant seed. Now the white 
fly is a real menace to the bean production in that area, which is very 
important to the local economy. It seems to me that something must 
be done to try to overcome this. I don’t know what the solution is, 
but certainly something has to be done or we are going to see bean 
production materially adversely affected by the white fly in that area. 

Dr. CLarkson. That problem has developed in the wild growths 
on nearby lands. 

Senator DworsHak. Owned by the Federal Government? 

Dr. Cuarkson. In large part, yes. The yearly application of in- 
secticides to the flies in times of buildup has been an aid that has 
helped for the particular crop season. We would hope that some 
long-range efforts toward better management and control of the lands 
would be introduced by the providing of better grasses and forage 
that would eliminate the coarse weeds that are the home and breeding 
place of the white fly. 

Senator DworsHak. That is on public domain? 

Dr. CLarxson. I believe it is, almost entirely. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, that aggravates the situation there, 
and it is responsible for the complaints on the part of the people who 
operate those irrigated farms. They are virtually helpless under 
such circumstances, because their areas are victimized by the white 
fly which originally was on public domain and unless the Federal 
Government, through research or some other way, is willing to take 
over some program which looks to the eventual elimination of that 


pest I can see nothing but constant trouble and more trouble all the 
time. 
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EFFORTS TO DEVELOP RESISTANT VARIETIES 


Dr. CLiarxson. We have made efforts to find resistant varieties, 
but thus far have not been able to. 

Senator DworsHak. But you do think that it is very important 
to do something, to treat the breeding areas of the white flies, so that 
you can reduce the number in that way? 

Dr. Cirarxson. We do think it is important. We think that it 
ought to be done on a long-range basis of better management of the 
land so as to avoid the annually recurring problem. 

Senator DworsHak. And your station at Twin Falls is busily 
engaged in doing something to meet this threat? 

Dr. Ciarxson. They are trying to find resistant varieties. 

Senator DworsHak. I hope that you put on full steam, because if 
we have a recurrence of the white fly year after year, and with this 
destruction of beans in that area, it is going to have a very deleterious 
effect upon the economy. 

Dr. Cuarkson. In our agency, however, we have not the facilities 
nor the responsibility to undertake changes in the management of the 
lands themselves. 

Senator DworsHak. No; but you can recommend some program 
which you think is essential to solving that problem? 

Mr. Pererson. Senator Dworshak, we will undertake to confer 
with the Department of the Interior to see if that problem to: which 
you make reference cannot be alleviated in some way. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you very much. 


TUNG-NUT RESEARCH 


Senator ELuenpeEr. Dr. Clarkson, you may recall that in the early 
part of the year I wrote to you about the budget for tung-nut pro- 
duction research. I pointed out to you that it had been cut from 
$177,000 to $61,000, while utilization research for 1959 remains the 
same as for 1958; in other words, the transfer of funds from tung-nut 
production research has not been used for increased tung-utilization 
research but rather will go to other research, such as safflower, which 
has increased from $40,000 to $440,000, and castor beans, which has 
increased from $80,000 to $230,000. Can you tell us why that was 
done? Why wasn’t the full research continued on the tung nut? 

Dr. Ciarxson. The additional research is in the general field of oils. 
We are now carrying out a considerable utilization research project on 
tung oil, as a part of the overall oils work. The increased work that is 
indicated, and on which we have leads that make it look particularly 
useful are, as you mentioned, in the fields of the other oils, but the 
work on tung would be continued and as leads are developed, we will 
use such facilities as we have to increase them. 

Senator ELLenpER. Do you not think that was a drastic cut in pro- 
duction research, from $177,000 to $61,000? That’s a cut of $116,000 
which is in excess of a reduction of over 60 percent. 

Dr. Crarxson. That is a considerable reduction. It is not as 
devastating, we think, as it may look. We would still maintain sta- 
tions at Bogalusa, La., and at Poplarville, Miss. We will be able to 
advise with the growers as to their problems and improved varieties 
of tung trees that have been developed. Cultural practices have been 
pretty well outlined by research. 
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REDUCTION IN STATIONS 


Senator ELLENpDeER. But with a cut of $116,000 there are bound to 
be some stations closed. Which ones will be closed? 

Dr. CLarkson. Those stations would be in Florida and Georgia. 
They would be discontinued on tung-nut production research. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you find that necessary? 

Dr. CLarKxson. We find this necessary in relation to our overall 
budget situation. As the Secretary pointed out a few moments ago, 
we had to, within the funds available to us, make reductions in some 
of our farm research, and it was our opinion that these reductions 
would have the least effect on the overall farm economy. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, was that because of the importance of 
the crop? 

Dr. CLarxkson. In one respect its overall importance, but in another 
respect, due to the fact that we would be able to keep the two stations 
as a standby, and be able to advise with the growers and make the 
fullest use of the research information that has already been developed. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the 
record at this point a letter from Dr. Clarkson, together with an 
attached statement. I have been unable to reconcile his letter with 
the attached statement. 

I also ask to have included in the record a table entitled “Esti- 
mated Funds for Oilseeds Research, Fiscal Year 1958 and 1959 Budget 
Estimates.” This table shows that tung-production research has 
been substantially reduced in the fiscal 1959 budget, and that the 
cut imposed on such research has been transferred to utilization 
research. However, as this table demonstrates, the transferred 
funds will not be used for utilization research on tung. 

I would appreciate if Dr. Clarkson will put an explanation in the 
record at this point which will reconcile these differences. 

Mr. Criarkson. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

UnriteEp STaTeEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: We are pleased to respond to your letter of Februt 
ary 21, 1958, enclosing correspondence from the Bogalusa Chamber of Commerce» 
the Bogalusa Tung Oil Co., Inc., and the Tung Growers Council of America, con- 
cerning a proposed reduction of $116,000 in the 1959 budget estimates for tung 
nut production research. 

The 1959 budget for research in the Department includes a substantial increase 
for utilization research to find new industrial uses and markets for surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. In addition to a proposed increase of $4,600,000 in the 
appropriation to the Agricultural Research Service for this purpose, an additional 
$805,000 is proposed by a redirection of work within presently available funds. 

The proposed redirection of funds to utilization research has as its objective the 
further strengthening of such research within available resources, and will result 
in some reductions in other areas of research. Ineluded would be a reduction of 
$116,000 (from $152,990 in fiscal year 1958 to $36,990 in fiseal year 1959) in tung 
nut production, breeding, disease and quality research. 

We are glad to have the views of these organizations and their evaluation of 
the tung research program and its effect on the industry. 

Sincerely, 
M. R. Ciarxson, Acting Administrator. 
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Estimated funds for oilseeds research, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 budget estimates 


{In thousands] 





























| Production | Utilization | Home eco- | Marketing | Total 
nomics 
Crop vt a el nie Raaincabe 
| 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 
- 7 ——| Pe a ial | | peoepsrg oo . 
Cottonseed _..______- | $26 | $7 | $592 | $667 $5 $1 $91 | $80 | $714 $755 
Soybeans Saad | 433 431 450 675 5 1| 48| 64] 936 | 1,171 
Peanuts..._...._____. | 157] 152) 66! 91 6 3| 58] 58| 287/| 304 
Flaxseed e<mne ; | 133 | 128| 228 453 | | 23 55 | 384 636 
Waee rs ee STC ae ae) Sag. Pepa | 8| 10] 264] 150 
OT oon ee ; 72 | 72 40 440 am lobe -|-->- | 2| 114] 514 
Sesame _- icine et ; 61 61 () Seat acee wo) & Tey 61 61 
Castorbeans-.----_---- 133 | 129 Oi Fee £6. alec 5 | 5} 218 364 
Jojoba sesalasien a 6 6 36 ‘ | ; 42 42 
Other _- Pdas ; ; 13 | 17 | 31 31 | 4 4 | 2 2) 5D 54 
TUES 5 sce nck ae are -|1, 211 11, 064 11, 602 2,702 | 22 9| 235! 276 '3,070 | 4,051 
| | { | 


| | 1 | ' | 


1 Included in amount shown under “Other.” 
The 1959 budget estimates provide specific program increases and decreases as 
follows: 


Production research: 


Tung.— Decrease of $116,000 in research on production and disease problems 
of tung nuts. 


Utilization research 


To expand utilization research on oilseeds____.._.___..------ $1, 100, 000 
Cottonseed_________- 2 ere =e ota 75, 000 
Soybeans ; ~an bot ee ee a +- 225, 000 
Peanuts_____- : oe Ue Ae Aiea +-25, 000 
Flaxseed_____-_- s ditivs ms cudexcids Of. bars wwh- te + 225, 000 
Safflower_______- pena Stree ea ater a SI yet 4 Leanwence (SU, COV 
Castorbeans_.-___- ~~~ ec ES eee chee B gh ioe kobe Ba bee ae +150, 000 


Other increases and decreases reflect adjustments within available funds. 
Explanation of amounts for tung research 


The following table reflects the amounts for tung production research in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959: 





1958 | 1959 budget Change 
estimated estimate 
a spbiepnpiaiieihtt ciate tcaginl leas ‘ 
Crops research __ ed ; bhi $152, 990 | $36, 990 | —$116, 000 
Agricultural engineering research a 24, 010 24, 010 
Total - Me evienieaa ta a 177, 000 61, 000 — 116, 000 
| 


The crops research relates to production, breeding, disease, and quality research 
on tung nut production and is the research mentioned in the letter of March 13, 
1958. 

Agricultural engineering phases of research on tung nut production relate to 
gathering, hulling, and handling equipment for tung nuts, including (1) deter- 
mination of the type of equipment for use in weed control and handling cover 
crops which will leave the soil surface relatively smooth to facilitate mechanically 
gathering the fruit; and (2) development or improvement of equipment for digging, 
planting, and fertilizing young trees and fertilizing orchards; gathering fruit from 
the ground; hulling the nuts; and drying them. 

This research is being conducted in cooperation with the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing and Crops Research Divisions, the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and private industry. 
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SUGARCANE RESEARCH 


Senator ELLENpER. As I understand, there will be no cuts in sugar- 
cane research. 

Dr. CLarxkson. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you made any requests for additional 
funds? 

Dr. Byrerty. I do not recall any specific requests. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand there were some requests made. 
I don’t have at hand the names of the persons who made those 
requests, but, in any event, that is one item that will be retained at its 
present rate without change. 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes. I might say, with regard to all of these 

research items, Senator, as we review each of these projects with our 

advisory committee, made up in large part of the people engaged in 
the growing or marketing or processing of these products, that there 
are a large number of wor rthwhile research projects that we are unable 
to carry out in each year. We have the advantage of their advice and 
then during the coming years we attempt to redirect our program as 
we have opportunity, to give their suggestions the highest priority. 
We are able to accomplish a good deal of that over a period of 2 or 3 
years. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask leave to file with the 
committee for the record a statement and certain tables indicating 
the need for increasing crop research funds generally, particularly for 
sugarcane and sweet sorghum. I also ask that certain letters I have 
received in this regard be incorporated in the record, also. 

Senator Russe.y. That material will appear in the record at this 
point. 


(The statement and letters referred to follow: ) 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee, the sugar industry is in 
vital need of additional funds for sugarcane variety research. 

As no doubt most of the members of the subcommittee know, the salvation of 
our domestic sugar industry has been an adequate variety research program. In 
the midtwenties, when disease swept across the sugarcane fields of this country, 
there was considerable doubt if this country could ever again furnish any sub- 
stantial portion of its own sugar needs. 

At that time the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the American 
Sugar Cane League and the appropriate State experiment stations, undertook a 
long-range research program which has proved to be of immeasurable value to 
not only the domestic sugarcane industry but the entire Nation’s economy. 

The first result of this program was the development of disease-resistant varie- 
ties—varieties which enabled our sugarcane industry to stage a spectacular come- 
back. It was this effort of the middle thirties which allowed the Nation’s sugar 
industry to regain its health so that it could help provide our country with sugar 
during World War II. 

But, from that time forward, there has been a dangerous lag in our long-range 
sugareane variety research program. 

Funds have been curtailed to a point where today, I am told, the actual research 
conducted upon developing new and better kinds of sugarcane is actually one- 
third below that in effect during the early 1940’s. 

Why has this occurred? 

First and foremost is the fact that there is nothing spectacular about sugarcane 
variety research. 

Unfortunately, this phase of our scientific endeavor has had to take a back 
seat to more striking developments in science—developments which have more 
prima facie public appeal, but which are no less important to our people than 
the maintenance of a strong and vigorous domestic sugarcane industry. 
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In addition, the amount of money needed for sugarcane variety research is so 
small, compared with the monstrous amounts demanded by other agencies of our 
Government, that it is too frequently overlooked in the budgetary processes. 

As I have already indicated, taking into account increased operating costs, 
pay increases, and other similar circumstances, the research programs conducted 
at the Houma, La., and Canal Point, Fla., research stations by the Department 
of Agriculture have not had any increase in appropriations worth mentioning for 
many years. As a matter of fact, operations have been curtailed by as much 
as one-third since early 1940. 

It should also be noted that according to tables furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture, a copy of which I have attached to this statement, what seems at 
first glance to be an increase in fiscal 1958 over fiscal 1957, amounting to some 
$15,000, resulted from statutory requirements that the various Government 
departments contribute 6.5 percent of employee earnings to the retirement fund. 

The point is, however, that the variety research program has not actually been 
able to keep abreast of the many problems which confront the sugar industry at 
this time because of a scarcity of funds. 

At this time, two important problems face the industry. 

First, is the pressing need for the development of a commercially desirable 
cold-resistant strain. In the Lousiana area, the varieties of sugarcane now 
planted reach maturity relatively late in the year, and as a consequence are 
subject to a substantial freeze hazard. It is necessary for research to develop and 
adapt to general growing conditions a strain of sugarcane which will mature at an 
earlier date, so that the costly freeze which caught so much of Louisiana’s crop 
in the field this year, will not be repeated. 

The Department of Agriculture already has developed sucha variety, one which 
matures some 6 to 8 weeks earlier than the present varieties, but, at the present 
time, this strain does not vet have sufficient vigor to permit its commercial use. 

Despite this favorable development, I regret to report that additional research 
on this problem has not been expanded purely because of a lack of funds. 

In other words, if funds had been made available to properly strengthen this 
strain, it could have been available for commercial use some time ago—in time 
for Louisiana farmers to have been saved the staggering losses following the 
crippling freeze of last vear. 

The second urgent problem which faces the sugar industry, and which makes 
an increase in research funds a vital necessity, is a strange disease known as 
ratoon stunting. About all that is known about this disease at this time is 
that it is caused by a virus, similar to that which causes influenza. Since it 
appears only in growing cane, it can reduce growth by as much as 25 percent, 
with an accompanying loss in yields, with no possibility of avoiding the planting 
of infected seed stock, at this time. 

It has fairly well been established that the disease is carried by Johnson grass, 
which is one of the major weed pests that plague our sugar farmers. 

Since ratoon stunting puses a serious threat to our industry, we must learn much 
more about it; it must be stamped out. 

In addition, there is a great need for emphasized research upon mosaic disease, 
and the sugarcane borer, to mention only two. 

It is the considered judgment of the Nation’s domestic sugar industry, con- 
curred in by the Tobacco and Sugar Crop Research Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, that an additional $175,000 could be efficiently expended for expanded 
sugar-variety research. 

This amount of money would go for increased personnel and necessary support- 
ing equipment at both the Houma and Canal Point stations for the following 
purposes: 

HOUMA 


Plant breeder.—To conduct further studies of breeding capabilities and possi- 
bilities of various canes which, because of cell structure, are difficult to combine. 

Cytogeneticist—An expert in cell structure, this man would work with the 
plant breeder. 

Plant pathologist—An expert in diseases of plants, this man would be used to 
increase studies of diseases, principally ratoon stunting (which cuts cane growth 
by 25 percent without the disease being visible in the seed cane), mosaic, borer, 
etc. It is especially important to find ways and means of combating ratoon 
stunting, which is carried by Johnson grass (among other carriers), since it is 
costing the domestic industry increasing losses each year. 

Virologist—Ratoon stunting is caused by a virus, similar to that causing 
the ‘‘flu.’””. This expert is needed to increase research on the nature of the disease 
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itself, as opposed to the work done by the plant pathologist who would be used 
to study its effect, and the causes of other diseases, such as new kinds of mosaic, 
ete. 

Plant physiologist —This man would be an expert on the physical structure 
of the cane plant, and would conduct work in conjunction with the plant pathol- 
ogist and virologist on disease effects, etc. 


CANAL POINT 


At this station, which conducts much of the actual physical breeding work, and 
which houses a world collection of sugarcanes, two employees would be provided— 
a plant breeder and a plant pathologist. The plant breeder would also supplement 
the staff at the Everglades Experiment Station at Belle Glade, Fla. (an arm 
of the State), in plant breeding. The plant pathologist would be most valuable in 
keeping the world collection of cane-breeding stock disease free. Incidentally, 
this is the only such collection of canes now in existence. India is presently 
assembling the second. 

I wish to impress upon the members of the subcommittee that this $175,000 
increase would pay, not only for the services of the 7 additional sugar-research 
technicians who are needed, but would also provide them with the necessary 
equipment and the subprofessional employees for fieldwork, as well. 

There is one other matter which I should like at this time to bring before the 
subcommittee for its attention. This is the need for the continuation of research in 
sweet sorghum, which has been conducted at the Meridian, Miss., station. 

Some $55,000 for this work was requested for fiscal 1959, the same amount 
which was provided last year. Yet, somewhere between the Tobacco and Sugar 
Crop Research Branch of the Department of Agriculture and the Congress, this 
amount was eliminated entirely from the fiscal 1959 budget. 

As the members of the subcommittee well know, sweet sorghum is an important 
crop to the entire South Central and Southeast United States. Not only is the 
continuation of a sound sweet sorghum research program of interest to the sirup 
industry, but to cattle growers as well, since sweet sorghum is widely used for 
forage in the South Central and Southeast United States. 

The deletion of the Meridian facility budget item on the ground that research 
work is being done on sorghums in the Midwest makes absolutely no sense at all, 
since the primary problems involved in sweet sorghum for forage are diseases and 
parasites peculiar to the South. In particular, sorghums are subject to mildew, 
fungi, and disease, and much work must be done in this field. In addition, grain 
sorghum is used as a substitute for corn—a far cry from the use to which southern 
farmers put sweet sorghum. 

I would not only like to request that the $55,000 for the Meridian station be 
put back into the budget, but that it be increased by $25,000 up to a total of 
$80,000. This extra $25,000 would provide 2 additiorial employees—a plant 
pathologist and plant breeder—and take care of increased equipment needs. The 
staff currently consists of three professional persons. 

In closing, I would like to remind the members of the subcommittee that, while 
such research as I have just discussed is not earth shattering or as flamboyant as 
work on atomic power or earth satellites, it is just such unassuming but important 
work that has enabled this country to become the granary of the world. 

The economic health of this Nation rests upon the firm bedrock of a sound 
agriculture. 

We must not lose sight of the forest for the trees. 


Exuisit A.—Summary of U. S. Department of Agriculture support of research pro- 
grams at Houma, La., and Canal Point, Fla., for breeding and testing for improved 
sugarcane varieties 








Funds | Professional personnel 
Fiscal year Ti a aa ee csotbiaiianal 
| Houma | Canal Point | Houma Canal Point 
1954 | 1 $114, 441 | $33, 249 | 5 2 
1955 91, 388 43, 687 5 | 4 
1956 94, 006 1 57, 738 | 5 4 
1957 a | 98, 819 50, 739 5 4 
1958 (estimated) 101, 974 1 63, 238 | 26 4 


i This figure includes special funds for greenhouse construction and for repair and maintenance. 
2 Plant physiologist transferred from another location to strengthen the research at Houma, La. 
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SouTHDOWN Suaars, INc., 
New Orleans, La., March 19, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR ALLEN: Gibert Durbin sent me copies of memos and other correspond- 
ence which you and others have seen, asking me to write you and give my ideas 
on the need for additional Federal funds for sugarcane research. 

It is my belief Louisiana would have no sugarcane industry today but for the 
research program started in the twenties. Louisiana’s sugarcane production over 
the last 5. years has been remarkable. The canegrowers however are not taking 
full advantage of the knowledge that is now available for them, though the Sugar 
Cane League, the experiment stations, and county agents are now doing the best 
job of disseminating information of any period during my long association with 
industry. Also at this particular time a really cooperative spirit exists between 
the experiment stations staffs (L. 8. U., Houma, and Canal Point), the cane 
league, and the Federal Government which has not always existed during certain 
past intervals. 

The increased production per acre can be credited to better varieties, control 
of stunting disease, better weed control (especially Johnson grass), better fertiliz- 
ing materials and methods, better cultivating and harvesting tools, ete. This is 
not entirely due to Federal research alone because L. 8. U., the American Sugar 
Cane League and many sugarcane growers have made definite contributions. 
While I think our greatest benefit to date is due to better varieties, I also believe 
plant breeding offers the best opportunity for future increase. Of course all 
possible sources of increase must continue to be explored. 

Last year the breeding program was greatly strengthened by transferring Mr. 
Dunklemann (who had been trained by Dr. Chilton at Baton Rouge) to Canal 
Point. This was done without hurting anybody’s feelings too much (much to 
my surprise) and in Dunklemann’s first year, in spite of a definitely adverse 
season, he produced three times as much viable seed as has ever been produced 
at Canal Point before. For the 2 previous years he had been an assistant there 
during the flowering season which permitted him to become familiar with the 
equipment, but he got the crossing work done and those of us who know him 
well think he will continue to grow big crops of seed from crosses that we think 
will help us. 

One phase of his work will be an attempt to produce cane varieties more tolerant 
to cold damage. You recall Dr. Brandes obtained some cold-resistant canes from 
Turkestan some years ago and did some preliminary crossing work which was not 
encouraging and which was practice}ly discontinued. Dunklemann will use these 
canes again in other crosses as well as certain of our low-sucrose varieties that 
indicate cold resistance. A high-sucrose variety that would be even slightly 
resistant to cold would be a boon to our industry. 

In addition to seed produced for Louisiana at Canal Point we are also getting 
many seed produced for us by the Puerto Rican station. 

From my observation post I would say the immediate needs of the Houma sta- 
tion would be: 

1. An additional greenhouse for germinating the increased quantity of seed we 
feel sure will come annually from Canal Point. This would cost $27,000 to $30,000 
(my estimate). 

2. An additional plant breeder to study and evaluate these additional varieties. 

3. An additional pathologist for the same reason. 

While there are probably other needs, I am confining myself to things that appear 
to me to be urgent. The three items I mentioned seem to me to be urgently 
needed to make our present very healthy breeding program fully effective. 

With best regards to you as well as to George Arceneaux, Jr., I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Ex..iotr JONES. 





AMERICAN SuGAR CaNE LEAGUE 
oF THE U. §. A., INc., 
New Orleans 12, La., February 6, 1958. 


Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DeEaR SENATOR ELLENDER: Thank you very much for your letter of January 29 
enclosing a copy of the letter Dr. H. M. Tysdal wrote you regarding funds for 
sugarcane variety research. I have had much time to think about this subject 
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while in the hospital recovering from a heart attack. 
for home today. 


You asked for comments on the data provided by Dr. Tysdal. We appreciate 
the opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Tysdal indicated that the number of professional personnel at Houma and 
Canal Point has remained about constant during recent years. We are anxious 
for you to know that the number of professional personnel working on sugarcane 
research now is considerably less than the number in the early 1940’s. Dr. Tysdal 
should be able to give you exact figures on this. 

Dr. Tysdal stated that an additional staff member was added at Houma this 
fiscal year. Actually this man was originally stationed at Houma for a number of 
years and then given a temporary assignment in Hawaii by the USDA. He 
returned to his regular post this fiscal year. 

The work of the professional personnel included in the table supplied by Dr. 
Tysdal is not limited to breeding and testing for improved sugarcane varieties as 
the heading of the table may indicate. Some of those scientists conduct research 
on fertilization, cane diseases, agronomic practices, and plant physiological 
problems such as cold resistance and the effect of chemicals on growth, sucrose, ete. 

We believe you realize the work of the four scientists stationed at Canal Point 
is not solely for the benefit of the Louisiana sugar industry. The cane-breeding 
program is designed to produce new varieties for the Florida sugar industry and 
new sirup-cane varieties for all States which produce sirup. Some of the research 
at Houma is directed toward helping sirup producers in other States. 

The world collection of breeding canes maintained at Canal Point is for the 
benefit of cane industries all over the world. Similarly, the basie research at 
Canal Point and Houma has worldwide significance. 

We must increase our yields in Louisiana in order to have a prosperous sugar 
industry in the future. The scientists say we can get much higher yielding 
varieties with more support for the breeding program. We are confident they are 
correct. 

An early maturing variety which would permit us to start grinding 2 weeks 
earlier has already been produced but its yielding ability is not adequate. The 
breeders are positive that high-yielding ability can be combined with early matur- 
ity if enough effort is put forth. 

We hope you will talk with Dr. Tysdal about the specific needs at Houma and 
Canal Point. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


BronieR Tuisaut, President. 
BT :sa 


Incidentally, I am leaving 


ec: Mr. Malcolm Duhe, Route 2, Box 225, New Iberia, La.; Dr. H. M. Tvsdal, 
Head of Sugar Crops Section, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Beltsville 2, 
Md.; Mr. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


UNITED StaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, Crops RESEARCH DIvision, 
Topacco AND SuGAR Crops RESEARCH BRANCH, 
Beltsville, Md., January 24, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: The attached table furnishes information requested 
in your letter of January 3, 1958, relative to funds available for research on 
breeding and improvement of sugsrcane varieties, and the number of professional 
personnel engaged in this research at Houma, La., and Canal Point, Fla., for the 
5 fiscal years 1954 to 1958. 

It will be noted that funds for Houma have remained approximately the same 
with an additional staff member being transferred to that station this past year 
to strengthen the research program. Since results in the selection program at 
Houma are dependent upon making sufficient crosses at Canal Point, the work 
at the latter station has been strengthened through shifts within the project. 
The USDA budget for production research in sugarcane breeding and improve- 
ment, including pathology and physiology, has remained approximately the 
same during the last 5 years. We have therefore strengthened our research at 
these two points to the maximum possible with the funds presently available. 
The number of personnel concerned with breeding remained the same from 1955 
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until this fiseal year when an additional plant breeder at Canal Point was made 
available through funds contributed by the American Sugar Cane League. 

There are several serious problems facing the sugarcane industry in Louisiana. 
For example, during the past season, sugarcane growers in Louisiana suffered an 
estimated loss of $4 million because of freezing temperatures in mid-December. 
A sugarcane variety for Louisiana which would develop a high sucrose content early 
in the season, together with a high yielding ability and disease resistance, would 
largely eliminate this tremendous yearly hazard by enabling earlier harvest, 
Evidence now available indicates such a variety is well within the realm of possi- 
bility. Because of the intricate biological factors involved, the development of 
such a variety within a reasonable length of time is closely associated with the 
level of the breeding and improvement program. Additional basic research in cold 
resistance, postharvest losses due primarily to inversion and respiration, and other 
problems is necessary to point the way for maximum breeding advances. 

Concerning your inquiry regarding my opinion as to the adequacy of funds, 
I feel, as I believe anyone in my position would, that additional funds could be 
used with great effectiveness in research to solve the serious problems facing the 
sugarcane industry. However, I realize that there also are many other urgent 
research needs in the Department, and that all of these needs must be considered 
in relation to each other and to other programs when the Department’s budget is 
determined. 

The Sugar Research and Marketing Advisory Committee, composed of leading 
members of industry and grower organizations, has repeatedly emphasized the need 
to expand the type of research to which you refer by giving the breeding and 
testing for improved sugarcane and sugar-beet varieties the highest priority. 

We greatly appreciate your interest in this work. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Tyspat, Acting Chief of Branch. 


Exursir A.—Summary of U. 8S. Department of Agriculture support of research pro- 
grams at Houma, La., and Canal Point, Fla., for breeding and testing for improved 
sugarcane varieties 











Funds Professional personnel 
Fiscal year Pes 2 ‘ san sie 
| 
Houma Canal Point Houma _ | Canal Point 
} 
| | -e — se _ 
ca aol aie inl ae | 1114, 441 | $33, 249 | 5 2 
I circa dereicsalas ees cect ; ee Baccano 91, 388 | 43, 687 5 4 
| OE PEALE TEI SE 94, 006 | 1 57, 738 | 5 4 
ie ine catia Leib aakien Saige ath dnceeiabetaideen 98, 819 | 50, 739 | 5 4 
6 4 


a neces tite eiciioatitbaniedee 101, 974 1 63, 238 | 26 


1 This figure includes special funds for greenhouse construction and for repair and maintenance, 
3 Plant physiologist transferred from another location to strengthen the research at Houma, La 
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Exuisit B 





YIELD OF CANE PER ACRE 
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Yield of sugarcane per acre per year from four areas, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Louisiana, and Cuba, by 10-year averages. 


FiGure 3. 
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Exuisit C 


LOSS OF SUGAR IN SUGARCANE 
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Ficure 5.—Losses of sugar in sugarcane left in the field 9 and 14 days after 
cutting, in percent of original amount of sugar if cane was processed the first 
day after cutting. 
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Exuipit D 


NEW HIGH-SUCROSE VARIETY 
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; Fiaure 6.—A comparison of pounds of sugar per ton of cane when harvested at 
different dates in Louisiana. Average of 4 years, 1953—56. 
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TUNG OIL RESEARCH 


Senator Russe_y. With reference to this tung oil, I was interested 
in it from a historical standpoint. I do not remember when I got the 
first appropriation. I believe it was some 20 years ago. 

I have forgotten the occasion for it. It may have been the Japs 
were moving into Manchuria and threatening to cut off our source of 
supply from China, or for some other reason, and it was stated then 
that it was essential to the production of ink. 

Dr. Ciarxson. Lacquers. It is a drying agent. 

Senator Russeit.i. Yes. I do not recall all the details, but I think 
we started off with about $125,000 or $150,000 on production and 
$35,000 on some other item. 

I understand there were two items. All of that has been going on, 
I assume, every year since then at about that same tempo, about 
$175,000 or $180,000 a vear. 

Dr. Cuarxson. In our ARS research on production it is about 
$177,000, including $24,000 for agricultural engineering research on 
tung nut production and harvesting. 

Senator Russe.u. I suppose it developed a great increase in pro- 
duction of tung oil over the years. 

Dr. Ctarxson. Yes. The figure I gave was for production re- 
search. That didn’t involve the utilization work. 

Senator Russe. You are still doing the utilization research? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes. We will continue that on the tung oil. It 
has a very heavy competition in the market from products prepared 
from petroleum. It has now about 5 percent of the drying-oils sales 
on the market in this country. The industry underwent a heavy 
freeze in the 1954 and 1955 years, in which production went down. 
Now it is back up to about 75 percent of the maximum of 1952. 

The research that has been conducted on the production of tung in 
the crops-research item has developed better producing varieties. It 
has developed cultural practices and altogether it has developed a 
good deal of information which we will continue to make available to 
the producers. 

Senator Russeiy. Do we produce enough tung oil by ourselves for 
our domestic requirements? 

Dr. Irvine. We usually import about half as much as we produce. 


TUNG PRODUCTION RESEARCH LOCATIONS 


Senator Russe.u. Personally, I think that program can stand a 
cutback. You have been working on it a long time. It seems to me 
that reducing it a slight degree after so many years is something that 
ought to be instituted. I see you plan to close up one of your stations 
in my home State. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, I share that regret, because the 
Florida station seems to be put on a standby basis also. 

Now I want to say for the record that our principal trouble in the 
tung industry is the competition from cheaper oils from Uruguay and 
Argentina. I certainly do not want to make any contention about 
the production of our various stations. I take it for granted that 
the production of any of the other stations would be comparable. 

Really, our problem is, throughout the market, quality as well as 
production. 
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Dr. Crarxson. The production varies from 30 to 43 million pounds 
of oil per year. The support price this year is $52.13 per ton, with 
an oil equivalent of 20.5 cents per pound. 

Senator HoLLanp. 65 of parity. 

Dr. Cirarkson. I believe that is right. 

Senator Hotianp. I really believe our problem here is because this 
production, after all, was encouraged by the Government as a war 
measure, and I realize they are entitled to the solicitude of the Gov- 
ernment to make sure they have a chance to market their product 
without interference of cheaper and inferior products frum the different 
nations. 

Dr. CLtarkxson. We will continue unabated our efforts in utilization 
research to improve the market for this product, Senator. 

Senator Hotianp. I understand, of course, there are some very 
practical problems in relation to tung oil, such as the fact that if the 
price gets too high, synthetics can take very sizable proportions of 
their business, so they have to remain at a rather low price, for their 
own protection. 

SORGHUM RESEARCH STATION 


Senator Stennis. Dr. Clarkson, the budget request completely 
eliminates $55,000 for sweet sorghum research at Meridian, Miss. 
I have received numerous protests from our experiment station direc- 
tor and other outstanding leaders in regard to this cut which would 
actually close this station. 

This sorghum research is regarded as being of great importance, 
not only to the sirup industry (which i is walesonnialies in rural areas), 
but to cattlegrowers. 

Sweet sorghum is used extensively for forage as opposed to grain 
sorghum which is a substitute for corn. The Meridian facility has 
been conducting breeding work applicable to the entire Southeast to 
strengthen existing strains, to develop new strains, and otherwise 
develop varieties which are vigorous, disease free, and high yielding. 

Dr. Clay Lyle, director, Mississippi Agriculture’ Experiment Station, 
points out that livestock and dairy interests in the South have saved 
millions of dollars through the development of new sorghum varieties 
such as Sart and Tracy. 

I understand that the Sorghum Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture has indicated the need for an increase of $25,000 in sorghum 
research at Meridian. I certainly hope that the committee will at 
least restore the $55,000 for this project. 

I am also concerned over the recommended cut in production re- 
search for tung from $177,000 in fiscal 1958 to $61,000 for the fiscal 
year 1959. This represents a cut of $116,000. 

Our tung industry was encouraged to expand during the war years 
by our Government, and now the tung industry is fac ed with a critical 
import problem and other problems which threaten this entire indus- 
try. I strongly feel that research for the tung industry should be 
strengthened. This is especially true in utilization research, and the 
1959 budget recommends no increase in utilization research for tung. 


Increased utilization research has been recommended as follows on 
other oil crops: 
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Now I do not object to these increases, but I do object to increasing 
the research for the above oil crops at the expense of tung. 
Senator Russgxv. All right, Dr. Clarkson, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Dr. CLARKSON 


Dr. Cuarxson. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will discuss 
first our budget requests and progress and accomplishments under 
the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 
Service,”’ and then discuss the budgets for the appropriations for State 
experiment stations and for diseases of animals and poultry. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
RESEARCH 


We are proposing a net increase of $3,050,000 under our subappro- 
priation for research. This consists of program increases of $4,- 
600,000, partially offset by a decrease of $1,550,000 due to the elimina- 
tion of nonrecurring items provided in 1958 for the construction and 
alteration of laboratories. 

The decrease due to the elimination of nonrecurring items provided 
in 1958 is distributed as follows: 

For the construction and alteration of soil and water conservation 
laboratories at: 


RN ical, dhs dina nice bs enlace cae Nida sae ellbea sac ead sarah $350, 000 
Se EIS ok ee ye usan eee eee canes 350, 000 
SeNPETMNOON LESS Sabre. eG is aed Be thats ee oo ee 350, 000 
PRR east ceca cae be SUSAR et ase eh ceo ce 275, 000 
a Naa al est Laas ai 120, 000 


For the construction of a a asec building at the Western 
Utilization Research and Development Laboratory, Albany, Calif. 105, 000 


Rika atithaaiaingg ea mk enegiimdain aioe Ake 1, 550, 000 


An increase of $1,850,000 was provided in the 1958 appropriation 
for these facilities, but $300,000 of the amount will be required in 
fiscal year 1959 for laboratory and field equipment for soil and water 
conservation facilities at Oxford, Miss.; Morris, Minn.; and Tempe, 
Ariz.; and for purchase of additional land for experimental purposes 
at Morris, Minn. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As Mr. Peterson has stated, we are recommending increases in our 
utilization research funds. We feel that great benefit to the American 
farmer can be derived by increasing the markets for his agricultural 
products, especially industrial markets. It is estimated that only 
about 7 percent of the cultivated acreage produces items now consumed 
for industrial (nonfood and nonfeed) purposes. We feel that this 
percentage could be substantially increased and that the farmer would 
thereby increase his income and derive more diversified and stable 
markets for his products. 
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We are proposing an increase of $4,600,000 for utilization research. 
In addition, we propose to redirect work in the present farm research 
program to the extent of $805,000 in order to place greater emphasis 
on utilization research on cereal crops. I will discuss the effect of 
this redirection on the farm research program later in this statement. 
Altogether, therefore, the total program increase for utilization re- 
search in the Agric ultural Research Service would be $5,405,000, 
exclusive of research under Public Law 480 funds which Mr. Peterson 
discussed. This increase would be distributed by projects as follows: 


CEREAL GRAINS 


An increase of $1,905,000 is proposed for research on cereal grains, 
including $805,000 by redirection from farm research. Over 60 per- 
cent of the value of commodities now held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation is represented by corn, wheat, and other cereal grains. 
Recent research findings indicate we may find increased uses for these 
crops through the development of products for large-scale industrial 
use. We hope to modify corn starch to meet requirements for use as 
sizing, coating, and adhesive material for paper and paper products, 
giving to it new properties not met by present products. Present 
annual requirements for pulp and paper are well over 30 million tons. 
If only 2 to 5 percent of cereal starch were to be used for currently 
manufactured products, from 40 to 100 million bushels of grain would 
be required for starch. Our research has shown that amylose, a 
component of starch, has superior film and fiber forming character- 
istics. We hope to incorporate it, or a starch high in amylose, in 
paper products. Some of our current corn breeding research is aimed 
at developing varieties witb high amylose content. 

A very important recent achievement we have made in starch 
chemistry is the development of a brandnew chemical, dialdehyde 
starch. ‘This has great potential as a derived raw material. We need 
to evaluate it for industrial use. Last year we told you of testing it 
as a tanning agent. These trials are being expanded now. Recent 
laboratory trials have indicated that dialedhyde starch can be made 
into a strong, tough plastic product. We would devote part of the 
proposed increase to developmental studies and to production of new 
chemicals from this starch. 

We would also expand fundamental research in the field of cereal 
grains to develop new concepts and principals to permit better under- 
standing of the interrelationship between chemical structure and 
properties and how they may be altered to adapt cereals to indus- 
trial use. Many major industrial developments in recent years, such 
as synthetic fibers and detergents, have been based on the results of 
fundamental research. 

COTTON 


An increase of $800,000 is proposed to develop new and improved 
cotton fibers, fabrics, processes, and processing machinery to main- 
tain present markets and to create new ones. 

Cotton is grown on about 840,000 farms and is our largest cash crop. 
In addition, millions of our people depend wholly or in part for a 
livelihood on ginning, manufacturing, and merchandising cotton 
products. Consumers today demand higher quality textile products 
and products with specialized properties such as wrinkle, rot, and 
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flame resistance. Synthetic-fiber manufacturers and manufacturers 
of other products are concentrating research and promotional efforts 
on a large number of uses in competition with cotton. Our research 
funds in this field are small in comparison with funds being devoted 
by industry to the development of competitive products. We need 
to accelerate our research if we are to aid in maintaining or bettering 
the economic position of cotton. To do so we want to build into 
cotton by chemical and physical changes improved quality at low 
cost. They would include improved wash-and-wear products, im- 
proved flame and wrinkle resistance, and improved stretch charac- 
teristics of the fiber and yarn. 

Senator Russeiu. At this time, Dr. Clarkson, we have a very large 
quantity of inferior grade cotton which may be a handicap to us for a 
number of years. You are undertaking a program to revitalize that. 
Is there consideration being given to using cotton fibers in paper of 
some kind? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Our fundamental research on the modification of 
cotton fibers is to produce a fiber with desirable built-in characteris- 
tics, and is aimed in large part at improving the usefulness of the 
low-grade cotton. 

To answer your particular question on paper, I will ask Dr. Irving, 
to comment. 

Dr. Irvine. That has been explored very extensively and the ques- 
tion is one of economics, whether we can afford to use cotton at all in 
a product where the raw material is of such low cost as pulp is. 

Senator Russe.y. It would have to be a high-quality product as 
used in fine stationery or a product which needs a great deal of tensile 
strength? 

Dr. Irvine. That is correct and some is now being used. The 
chances however of using substantially larger quantities for that use 
depend upon the economic situation that will exist at the time. 

Senator RusseLtL. But you have done some research in that field? 

Dr. Irvine. Some has been done. We have done very little in our 
part of agriculture, but some has been done; yes. 


RESEARCH ON WOOL 


Dr. Cuarxson. An increase of $200,000 is requested to expand re- 
search on wool. Our sheep industry has declined materially in the 
last two decades. A primary reason is the uncertain outlook for wool 
caused by competition with synthetics. 

Here again our research is negligible compared with that of producers 
of synthetics which is geared to provide textile mills with new syn- 
thetic fibers together with detailed information on their properties 
and how they may be processed on wool machinery. 

We need to provide growers with specific guides for producing better 
wools, to improve efficiency of textile operations, and to produce 
products with greater serviceability. It is essential to maintain do- 
mestic production of wool in an economically sound position especially 
since a national emergency would require its expansion. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


An increase of $250,000 is recommended to expand research on new 
and improved fruit and vegetable products for domestic and foreign 
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markets. Surplus fruits and dried beans have resulted in need for 
price supports, either direct or indirect. In addition, seasonal and 
regional surpluses of fruits and vegetables occur which cannot be dis- 
posed of at adequate prices in most major producing areas. Although 
these periods may be of short duration they sometimes result in dis- 
astrous losses to growers, depressed market prices and loss of produce 
not harvested. Our objective in expanded research would be to de- 
velop more uniform and more stable processed fruits and vegetables 
and to develop means for lowering production costs. 


OILSEEDS 


An increase of $1,100,000 is requested to expand research on soy- 
beans, safflower, flaxseed, cottonseed, castor beans, and peanuts to 
develop new industrial outlets such as plastics, ilawtichnenss tebetohista, 
and adhesives. 

Products made traditionally from oilseed are receiving increasing 
competition from petroleum based products. Through research 
developments we hope to maintain markets for soybean and linseed 
oils and to build new markets for such crops as safflower and castor 
oils. We plan to undertake research to find chemical derivatives 
of the oils of these crops which would give them special advantages 
in industrial products such as plastics, coatings, films, and lacquers. 

We have already produced and are evaluating vinyl ethers of soy- 
bean and linseed fatty acids for coating metal, such as used in tin 
cans. Such coating adheres well to the metal and is acid and alkali 
resistant. It has flexibility and an advantage in can fabrication, and 
we believe has wide possibilities in metal finishing. 

We wish to explore the possibility of producing foamed plastics 
from castor oil for use in light structural or insulating materials. We 
would also investigate the processing of safflower seed into oil and 
meal and the conversion of the oil into industrially important chemi- 
cals. 

Senator RussE.tu. Would you outline any program there for cotton- 
seed oil and the soybeans, which are so nea alike because they are 
so closely related to each other. 

Dr. CLarxson. Yes, the properties of cottonseed and soybean oils 
are similar. However, they are not similar to safflower and castor. 
Each of these has special qualities that are unique. 

Dr. Irving, do you have something to say as to that? 

Dr. Irvine. A small amount of this increase, Senator Russell, 
would be devoted to the problem of improving cottonseed oil. The 
question of color seems to be one of the obstacles to cottonseed oil 
being freely used in the market. 

As Dr. Clarkson has indicated, cottonseed oil distinguishes itself 
as an edible oil. Safflower and castor are not wholly in that category. 
Theirs would be primarily industrial uses. 

Senator Russe. The soybean people always claim there is a direct 
relationship between soybean oil and cottonseed oil. 

I notice you say: 

We have already produced and are evaluating the vinyl ethers and soybean 
and linseed fatty acids for coating metal. 


What is the fatty acid that is derived from the oil? 
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Dr. Irvine. That is one of the major components of the oil. The 
fatty acids are different in different oils. Linseed oil is high in the fatty 
acid known as linolenic acid, which is particularly adaptable to 
industrial use. Cottonseed oil, which is an edible oil, contains very 
little of that fatty acid. 


NEW AND SPECIAL PLANTS 


An increase of $150,000 is proposed to expand research on chemical 
screening and composition of new plants and plant seeds to discover 
new crops to meet industrial needs. 

New crops are needed which would be profitable to growers, have 
large scale use, and would not displace other needed agricultural 
commodities. To obtain crops which will prove to be as valuable 
as the soybean has to our economy, will require a vigorous search for 
valuable constituents in the very large number of noncommercial 
plants on which there has been little or no research. 

Failure of certain vegetable oils to maintain their competitor posi- 
tion is due partly to deficiencies for specialized needs. If seed crops 
containing oils, or pulp crops with special qualities or properties well 
fitted for industrial needs could be found, both industry and growers 
would benefit. Screening and evaluation of the potential of such 
crops would be undertaken under the proposed increase. 


PEANUT OIL 


Senator Russexiu. Going back to these vegetable oils, are you doing 
much research in the utilization of peanut oil? 

Dr. Irvine. Not on the oil but on the peanut itself as an edible 
product. There is very little market now and we foresee very little 
increase in the market for the oil. 

Senator Russewu. It is a very high quality oil, isn’t it? 

Dr. Irvrna. There is no question about it, but the market for the 
oil is just about satisfied now. The outlook for a substantial increase 
in use of peanut oil is slight. 

Dr. CLtarxson. The emphasis in these increases is for industrial 
uses, Senator Russell, and we are trying to follow all the leads we can 
in that direction. Some of these oils seem to lend themselves to that 
work more than others and the emphasis here is on industrial uses. 

Senator Russetu. The peanut oil is a good deal more expensive 
than some of the others that they are utilizing for that special 
purpose. Now regarding the castor oil, is it derived generally from 
the castor bean that grows on trees throughout the country? 


CASTOR OIL 


Dr. CLarxson. It is derived from the castor bean, yes, sir, and we 
import a good deal, but we have had during the past 15. years a 
gradual development of farm production of castor beans in the 
Midwest and in the West. 

You will recall that during the early fifties, under our strategic and 
critical agricultural materials authorization, we did a good deal of 
work in improving the varieties, working out the cultural practices, 
and the harvesting and processing methods. The castor oil from this 
bean has characteristics that lends itself to use in high pressure and 
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high temperature lubrication, so we think that work on industrial 
uses for castor oil will tend to increase the production of this crop in 
certain areas. 

Senator Russe. This may be a little bit out of your line, but how 
does a farmer market the castor bean? Does he market it in a shell 
that looks something like an old chestnut? At least the ones I have 
seen, but I am not sure whether that is the type of castor bean or not. 

Dr. Cuiarxson. There are different types of harvesters. Some of 
them are for the tall-growing types, others for the shorter types. 
They strip the pods from the plants and shell the beans in the field. 

Senator Russe.u. How large do those trees grow in the commercial 
area? I have seen them around my home, with growth of 40 or 50 
feet, with just tremendously large leaves and full of these beans. 
They are just too large to kill. You have to dig them up and burn 
the roots to stop them. 

Dr. Cuiarxkson. Part of the tailoring in our crops research was to 
produce plants that would yield heavily with beans of a high oil 
content and also plants of a size that would lend themselves to 
machine harvesting. In the West and in the irrigated areas where 
the plants grow from 5 to 9 feet, we are working to develop shorter 
types that are of uniform size and easier to harvest. In the Midwest 
the plants are somewhat shorter, but we are working on still shorter 
types that will be resistant to lodging and to diseases. 

We have considerably tailored the plant from the wild plant. 

Senator Russeiyi. Well the wild root is tremendous in size, just as 
soggy as it can be. You can hardly cut them. 

Dr. Cuiarxson. Yes, sir. It is the annual plant that we have 
developed for use in the farming industry. 

Senator Russetu. We will recess at this point until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12:30 p. m., to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., March 18, 1958.) 


AFTERNOON SeEssion (2:10 P. M.) 


Senator Russe.y. The committee will resume consideration of the 
agricultural appropriation bill. 

Dr. Clarkson, I believe you were on page 7? 

Dr. CLtarkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russei,t. You may proceed. 


SUGAR CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Ctarkxson. The next subject is sugar: An increase of $100,000 
is requested to develop industrial chemicals derived from sugar. 

Past research in the field of sucrose chemistry has been limited. 
Sugar shows considerable promise as a chemical raw material. Its 
unit price is low and its purity and chemical reactivity make it an 
attractive raw material. Byproducts, such as beet pulp, are also 
potentially useful in production of gels, films, paper, and textile 
sizing. Fundamental as well as developmental research is proposed 
in this field. 

MILK 


An increase of $500,000 is recommended for expansion of research 
on production of dry whole milk. 
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We have produced in our laboratories a dry whole milk product, 
made batchwise, which has the full flavor of fresh milk when recon- 
stituted. We need now to develop a process for continuous production 
and also to improve the stability of the product. The present product 
develops off-flavors in 9 months at refrigerator temperatures and in 
3 months at room temperatures. The increase is needed to expand 
research to solve these problems. 


FROZEN MEAT 


An increase of $100,000 is recommended to expand research on 
frozen meat. A systematic time-temperature-tolerance study of 
frozen meat is needed. There are indications that there would be 
advantage in freezing of meat by initial processors. Carcass parts 
instead of sides could then be marketed. This would also permit 
marketing of products over a longer period of time. Studies of 
changes in meat during long periods of frozen storage would be under- 
taken with the proposed increase. 


ANIMAL FATS 


An increase of $250,000 is requested to expand research on animal 
fats. With these funds it would be possible to expand research on the 
development of industrial uses of such fats. Specifically, research 
would be undertaken to make derivatives which may be capable of 
formation into bar soap, to make foamed plastic products, and phos- 
phorus derivatives for use in lubricants. 

Senator RusseLL. What type of lubricant would that be? What 
would you lubricate with it? 

Dr. Irvine. Dr. Clarkson mentioned earlier the need for lubri- 
cants for high speed, high temperature, machinery such as used in jet 
planes and the like. 

Many petroleum lubricants are not adequate for that purpose. We 
are seeking new lubricants to withstand the tremendous pressures and 
temperatures that are characteristic of such modern machinery and 
devices. 

The animal fats and vegetable fats and oils provide some of the best 
raw materials for the production of these needed lubricants. 

Senator Russe_u. You mean they will stand degrees of temperature 
in excess of ordinary petroleum products? 

Dr. Irvinc. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.u. That is very interesting. 

Dr. Ciarxson. The chairman may recall a few years back we had 
a lot of trouble with what we called X disease of cattle because we 
did not know what else to call it really. It was finally found to be 
caused by toxic materials in high-pressure greases that found their 
way in minute quantities into the pelleted and otherwise prepared 
feeds. 

One of the aspects of this research into industrial lubricants is to 
find those which will lubricate high pressure, high speed machinery 
and still be suitable for food or feed uses in case any of the products 
should get into the food or feed. 

Senator Russe.u. That is certainly an interesting field. You may 
continue reading. 
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HIDES AND LEATHER 


Dr. CLtarkson. An increase of $50,000 is needed to expand research 
on hides and leather. Increasing competition of synthetics has 
resulted in the replacement of over 60 percent of the leather formerly 
used in shoe soles. A serious threat to the upper leather market now 
is posed by use of plastics. More rapid and cheaper tanning agents 
and procedures would be sought as well as more rapid dehairing proc- 


esses for preparing hides for tanning. Improved washability in 
leather would also be developed. 


REDIRECTION OF RESEARCH 


As previously mentioned, it is proposed to redirect work in the 
present farm research program to the extent of $805,000 in order to 
place greater emphasis on cereal crop utilization research. The farm 
research programs were critically reviewed and evaluated. 


The funds to be redirected would be derived from the following less 
critical areas of research: 


Project 


1. It is proposed to reduce farm housing research, including the elimina- 
tion of the Cooperative Farm Building Plan Service__.._-___--_-- $50, 000 
. It is proposed to reduce research on fur animals 


cig wigan apie 8 oe 75, 000 
Breeding, feeding, management, and disease studies at Peters- 


burg, Alaska, and Fontana, Calif., would be discontinued. 
3. All goat research would be discontinued. This is nutrition work 

which is conducted at Beltsville, Md_.._.....................- 14, 000 
4. Research on breeding for production and meat quality on dual-pur- 

pose cattle at Beltsville, Md., would be eliminated_____________- 118, 000 


. It is proposed to reduce research on tung-nut production and disease 
problems 


busts ebeh balers tate n Sodas a opened teen 116, 000 
Funds in the amount of $36,990 would be available for continuing 


the project on a standby basis. There would also be approximately 
$24,000 available for engineering studies on tung-nut production 
and harvesting equipment. 
6. It is proposed to reduce funds for the development of physical facili- 
ties at the National Arboretum by... -.........-.,.--.-.-2. ce 185, 000 
The construction of roads will have been completed with funds 
available in 1958, and planned construction of greenhouses and 
other improvements would generally be deferred. 
Research on ornamentals, including breeding and disease studies on 
flowering bulbs, roses, camellias, Easter lilies, mimosa, gladiolas, 
and Giant Saguaro, would be reduced by - _--__----_-------------- 50, 000 
All production, breeding, disease, and quality research on sugar 
eorglitiin WOU DG GiNCOMUIINOE.. © 5. cae nocd ecnamdawacdecs 55, 000 
The sugar sorghum station at Meridian, Miss., would be closed 
and such research would be discontinued at Brawley, Calif., Cairo, 
Ga., Houma, La., and Beltsville, Md. 
A general reduction would be made in research on soil and water 
conservation and management problems at Beltsville, Md_...__-_-- 142, 000 


Amount 
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BASIC RESEARCH STRENGTHENED 


Before reviewing some of our recent research accomplishments, I 
would like to inform you of a step we have taken this past year to 
strengthen our basic research work. 

We believe that giving increased attention to the fundamental 
aspects of science in agriculture is the surest way to solve agriculture’s 
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problems. In 1947, about 7 percent of the Department’s research 
resources were going into basic research. We have increased that to 
17 percent in fiscal year 1958. Our goal is 25 percent. We believe 
that this is necessary to provide a firm undergirding for all applied 
research efforts. 


PIONEERING RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The step we took last year was to authorize the establishment of 
pioneering research laboratories in our several divisions. It will be 
their role to advance frontiers of science in areas not now adequately 
covered. For example, plant physiology is of great importance to all 
of our crops research units w hether they be working on cotton, 
tobacco, or cereals. We have set up a pioneering research labora- 
tory on plant physiology in an effort to strengthen our entire crops- 
research effort. 

The initial studies of this laboratory will deal with the effects of 
light on plant growth. Dr. H. A. Borthwick, who has made out- 
standing contributions in this field over the past several years, is pro- 
viding the leadership for this pioneering research. 

Likewise, in the field ot soils, we have set up a pioneering laboratory 
in mineral nutrition of plants. 

I might interpose here, Mr. Chairman, that the leader in that 
laboratory is Dr. Sterling Hendricks, one of our most distinguished 
scientists. He was 1 of 5 civil servants honored by the President a 
month ago with the highest award given to civil servants in the Gov- 
ernment; included among the other 4 was J. Edgar Hoover. 

Dr. Hendricks was 1 of 2 scientists so honored. The other scientist 
was a man from the Office of Naval Research who had done remark- 
ably good work on the development of rocket fuels. 

I mention that to show the caliber of some of our research scientists. 

We have authorized laboratories on insect pathology, insect physi- 
ology, seed protein, plant fibers, microbiological chemistry, cellular 
metabloism, allergens, and blood antigens. We also expect to estab- 
lish laboratories in plant and animal genetics. 

In each case, as in the two cases mentioned, we form such a labora- 
tory only when we have a man of particular ability or genius with 
ability to lead a group. 


BLOOD ANTIGEN RESEARCH 


Senator Russetu. Just what would the study of blood antigens 
embrace? 

Dr. CLarxson. The whole problem of immunization of animals to 
disease; the protection of animals; the resistance that some animals 
have to disease is tied in with antigens found in the blood. They are 
minute quantities in the blood stream. They are, as yet, of unchar- 
acterized composition. 

No one understands really well how they are formed or why some 
persist in the blood for Jong periods, whereas, others are only transi- 
tory. The genetic capacity of animals of different breeding to form 
blood antigens varies widely and this aspect will be a major research 
area. 
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I might mention that in the brucellosis program the familiar test 
is made to discover whether there are antigens that were formed in the 
blood as a result of an attack of the disease, brucellosis. 

We think there are many antigens that are formed because of other 
stresses on the animal other than the stresses produced by disease. 

And we feel that a characterization of these important, but small, 
components will give us many important leads toward improving the 
health and productivity of livestock. 


FACILITIES FOR PIONEERING RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


We are making use of our present facilities for these laboratories 
and are staffing them with scientists who have proved themselves out- 
standing in agricultural research. 

These laboratories will be small, each staffed with 2 or 3 top scientists 
and their assistants. 

I think you will be interested to know that the establishment of 
these pieoneering research laboratories has been commended by the 
Agricultural Research Institute of the National Research Council. 
The Institute, which is composed of scientists almost wholly outside 
the Federal Government commended this as ‘‘the single most signifi- 
cant step in decades” to ‘promote the welfare of the fundamental 
elements of agricultural science” without which other research must 
be severely limited in its potential. 

Senator Russe.u. Where are these laboratories located, Doctor? 

Dr. Ciarxson. At Beltsville and at our four regional utilization 
research and development laboratories; there may be one at the animal 
disease laboratory at Ames, when that is built. 

We have essentially such a unit at Plum Island, on foot-and-mouth 
disease. The allergens laboratory is located here in Washington. 

Mr. Peterson. The word “laboratory”? may be somewhat mislead- 
ing. Essentially this is a group of research people. And the group is 
referred to as being a laboratory, which I am sure you understand. 

Senator Russeiy. I had assumed it probably was located within 
the structure of the present research system, but I just wanted to 
clarify it. 

Mr. Pererson. Your understanding is correct, sir. 

Dr. Ciarxson. We try to relieve these people from all of the busi- 
ness management and other housekeeping headaches which we all 
have to some extent, so that they can spend their genius on research. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT RESEARCH RESULTS 


We feel that our research workers are continuing to make outstand- 
ing contributions to the science of agriculture. With your permission, 
I will cite a few examples. 


COTTON BREEDING 


Our crop scientists, working in cooperation with State experiment 
stations, have taken an important step toward the practical breeding 
of hybrid cotton. Specifically, they have discovered that treatment 
of the plants of same varieties of cotton with certain chemicals pre- 
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vents pollen from developing. This gives them male sterility—the 
male sterility is the characteristic that has led to the development of 
hybrid onions and hybrid sorghum. However, male sterility in onions 
and sorghum is a genetic factor. This is the first time male sterility 
has been achieved in plants with chemicals. Testing the practicality 
of this discovery, cooperating scientists in California have already 
produced hybrid cotton in the field by chemically treating one of two 
varieties planted in alternate rows and then permitting cross-pollina- 
tion. 

Senator Russety. What is the advantage of this hybrid cotton? 
Is it better fiber? Or does it produce more bolls per stalk? 

Dr. CLarxson. It gives us opportunities to build into a constructed 
cotton plant, if you will, the characteristics that are needful in produc- 
ing the best cotton, just as in hybrid corn it was possible to build into 
the end product the optimum in production and in good characteristics 
of the corn itself. 

You have always to go back to the several lines from which you 
got the seed that made the hybrid. In cotton we have not heretofore 
been able to accomplish that. Now, with this development, we think 
we can. 

Senator Haypren. This experiment has been with upland cotton in 
California, I presume? 

Dr. CLiarxson. Part of it was with upland cotton in California; yes. 

Senator HaypEN. We developed what we call the supima in Arizona. 
Has it been tried on that variety? 

Dr. Ciarxson. There has been some work on it. 

Senator Russe.ty. Of course, the outstanding characteristics of 
hybrid corn is that you have 3 or 4 times as many ears per stalk as 
you do on other corn. I was wondering whether this puts any more 
bolls on your cotton, or whether it just gives a better variety of 
cotton? 

Dr. Ctarxson. More bolls and better bolls and better quality bolls. 
It has possibilities as broad as the differentiation and characteristics 
of cotton plants. 

We do not know what this may result in, but the possibilities are 
there. And this is one of the things about which our folks are rather 
excited. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY RESEARCH 


In fighting disease, breeding for resistance is the chief weapon used 
by plant scientists. But until this year, animal scientists have found 
genetic resistance too complex to be useful to them. Now poultry 
scientists of the Department have discovered a simple, inherited 
genetic resistance in chickens—resistance to one form of the infectious 
and cancerous avian-leukosis complex. It is too early to assume that 
this simple form of genetic resistance will be found against all forms of 
this disease, or against other livestock diseases. But we can be hope- 
ful that if there is one instance of complete genetic resistance to an 
infectious animal disease, there may be others. 

Another important discovery concerned with animal genetics is 
research proof that a dairy cow’s ability to produce nonfat milk 
constituents is not tied to her production of butterfat. This means 
that to a degree cows can be bred to give milk of specific composition. 
It is hoped that with this new knowledge, dairymen may eventually 
be able to produce milk tailored to their markets. 
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SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


Now, I would like to show you a product of soil and water conserva- 
tion research. I have here a slide rule, Mr. Chairman. This slide 
rule was developed cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Extension Service, the State experiment stations, and ourselves. 

It is proving to be a great timesaver to the technical experts of the 
Soil Conservation Service who are out on the ground helping the 
farmer in his soil conservation practices. 

This slide rule combines in this simple form 12 cropping systems: 
3 supporting practices, 3 cultural management practices, 4 soil factors. 
And by a knowledge of the meaning of each of those, the technically 
trained person can get from this simple rule a good guide for the 
farmer without reference to the piles of documents and tables which 
it was otherwise necessary to use. Now he has still to make some 
estimates of rainfall. 

This particular slide rule as you will note, is made for the North 
Central States, the nine so-called Corn Belt States. We are working 
on the information necessary to make similar slide rules—1 for the 
Southeast and 1 for the Northeast. Into these rules we hope to add 
an additional factor, rainfall on an average annual basis, which will 
be of further assistance to the man in the field. This is a good example 
of the several agencies working together. 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Results of the 1955 national household food consumption survey 
have been made public and are being widely used by home economists, 
nutritionists, and others who are concerned with the Nation’s health 
and potential markets for food. 

Among other things, it points out that although American diets 
have improved in the past 20 years, almost 30 percent of our families 
are still not getting recommended quantities of calcium, and 25 per- 
cent are not getting enough vitamin C. Many diets could also 
include more of the foods rich in vitamin A’ and the B vitamins. 
This has important meanings for agriculture. For example, if all 
households whose diets are low in calcium were to meet recommended 
standards, milk consumption would go up about 9 percent. 

I just learned this merning that a tentative report under considera- 
tion by the National Research Council suggests that the people of 
this country may need to increase their intake of pantothenic acid 
by 10 to 15 percent. Pantothenic acid is one of the minor compo- 
nents of food—a vitamin—chiefly found in animal products, princi- 
pally meat, eggs and milk. We have recently published a report on 
the distribution of pantothenic acid in foods. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


In our search for new uses for farm products, I can report that 
industry has begun producing vinyl stearate from animal fats as a 
result of our research in this field. This is a new type plastic with 
chemically combined fat. Although current production is small, the 
many uses for vinyl stearate in the growing field of surface coatings, 
and in wire coatings and waxes, promises greatly increased future 
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output. We are hopeful that this new product will succeed as well 
as or better than another of our research-developed products—the 
vinyl plastic softeners and stabilizers that are being produced from 
animal and vegetable fats and oils at the rate of about 30 million 
pounds a year. 

Other utilization research concerned with wash-and-wear cottons 
may greatly improve cotton’s competitive position in relation to 
synthetic fabrics. For example, our scientists, in cooperation with 
industry and the National Cotton Council, have developed a chemical 
treatment that results in cotton garments holding creases and pleats 
through repeated laundering in the household washing machine. The 
research goal now is a low-cost treating process for use on finished 
garments. The development of such a practical process could throw 
the market door wide open for cotton clothing. In 1955, some 175 
million square yards of materials of all kinds went into men’s summer- 
weight suits and trousers. But cotton claimed only 5 percent of the 
suit market and 12 percent of the trouser market. There are great 
possibilities here for cotton garments that resist wrinkling and hold 
their creases. 

USE OF SYNTHETIC MATERIALS 


Senator Russet. You mean that only 12 percent of the summer- 
weight trousers are made from cotton? 

Dr. Cuarxson. That is the information we have, yes, sir. 

Senator RusseLy. What on earth are they made from? 

Dr. Cuarxson. They are made from the synthetics, nylon, rayon, 
dacron. There has been a tremendous increase in those in recent 
years. 

Senator Russevu. I am somewhat surprised at those figures, I must 
say. I know we have lost a lot of ground. But the work trousers 
and slacks are still, to a large degree, made out of cotton, aren’t they? 

Dr. CiarKson. The per centages relate to the use of cotton in sport 
and dress trousers rather than the khaki and work trousers. 

Senator Russe.v. If it is only the dress trousers, I would say that 
would sound correct. But it certainly could not be on the whole 
trouser output. 

Dr. Ciarxson. I have just been informed that the correct figure for 
the percentage of cotton used in sport and dress trousers is about 21 
percent and not 12 percent. 

We now come to “Plant and animal disease and pest control.” 


PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND Pest ContTROL 


Under the subappropriation, “Plant and animal disease and pest 
control’ we are proposing four items: 


EVALUATION OF REGISTERED LABELING ON PESTICIDES 


The first is an increase of $39,300 to begin an evaluation of labels 
on marketed pest and disease control products registered prior to the 
passage of Public Law 518, which amended the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. The present staff has been unable to make any 
examination of labels of the thousands of products registered prior 
to the passage of Public Law 518 although many of the directions in 
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these labels may result in contaminated foods. Additional funds 
would permit a start on such examinations. 

Senator Russetyt. How much staff do you have on that work ? 

Dr. Cuarxson. We would have to insert that in the record, sir. I 
believe it is around 50. 

Senator RusseLu. You mean it takes 50 people to keep up with just 
checking the labels that come in now? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Yes, sir. 

(The revised information follows:) 


There are approximately 90 employees in the Department concerned directly 
with the work on the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, of which 
approximately 25 are engaged full time or part time on the work required by 


Public Law 518, the Miller bill. 

There are some 40,000 chemical products in the field of insecticides, 
fungicides, and rodenticides, that are registered under this act. 

We had about 8,000 new or amended registrations last year, which 
is about normal. Since the passage of the so-called Miller bill, this 
Public Law 518 amendment to the Food and Drug Act, we have the 
added duty of seeing to it that the directions for use do not result in 
the creation of residue of chemicals in foods or feeds beyond those 
which are tolerated under the Food and Drug Act. 

Many of these chemicals presented for registration take a great deal 
of work to see that we do not inadvertently register claims for their 
use that will mislead and injure the farmers and others who use the 
product. 

This field is becoming more and more highly technical every year 
as new developments occur, as new products are developed. 

The Senator may recall that we had an increase in this field about 
3 years ago of $75,000 which put us back on the same scale that we 
had about 2 years before that. There had been a reduction of about 
the same amount. We have been trying to carry out this additional 
responsibility with essentially the same staff that we had before the 
passage of Public Law 518. 

Senator RusseLi. There must be a tremendous number of new ones 
being brought to the market every year? 

Dr. CiarKson. There are a lot of new chemical products. And 
then, more critically, a lot of new uses and revised uses for the same 
ones, each one of which takes a tremendous lot of checking. 

Now we require the proponent—that is, the one who asks for 
registration—to do research or to see that research is done, or to report 
on research done by industry or by the colleges. But it is necessary 
for us to make a minimum of checks to know that the data is correct 
and also to make checks on it for enforcement purposes. 


PLANT QUARANTINE 


A second item isa proposed increase of $250,000 for the plant 
quarantine inspection service. This increase would provide $100,000 
for taking over full responsibility for foreign plant quarantine work in 
Florida. Heretofore the State Plant Board of Florida has been paying 
for most of the plant quarantine work done in that State. Their 
inspectors have been designated collaborators and have worked under 
the general supervision of the Plant Quarantine Division. 
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PLANT QUARANTINE WORK IN FLORIDA A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The Florida Plant Board has now stated that it cannot carry this 
work beyond the end of the current fiscal year. Foreign plant quaran- 
tine enforcement is acknowledged to be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

The cost of assuming the plant quarantine inspection work in 
Florida, previously borne by the State, is $100,000. 


BAGGAGE INSPECTION 


An increase of $150,000 is proposed to permit the Customs Service 
to maintain baggage inspection at its present level. In the fiscal year 
1957, with complete baggage inspection, 290,742 lots of unauthorized 
plant material were intercepted. This represented an increase of 18.8 
percent over 1956 when spot-check inspection was in effect. 

The increase pogumenten would provide staffing in 1959 to take care 
of an estimated 2 percent increase in vessel passengers and an 18 
percent increase in air passengers. Based on actual passenger in- 
creases during 1957, these estimates are very conservative and there 
is no indication of any lessening of these rates of increase. 

Senator HoLLanp. May I interrupt there? 

How burdensome would it be for you to insert at that place the 
information as to the number of incoming people? Both by ship and 
by air, that is, at Miami, or any other points that you cover in your 
inspection, so that the Senate can have a better idea of the enormous 
size of the job that you are carrying out? 

Dr. CLarxson. We would be glad to do so. 

Senator HotLtanp. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The following statement indicates the plant quarantine inspection workload in 
Florida during the past fiscal year. 


Plant quarantine inspection, Florida ports, fiscal year 1957 














Airplane inspection Ship inspection Interceptions 
Port a Sl Ad ae dE Sete iergacndiintiinoiicntae a oe ee 

| | | ized plant 

Planes | Passengers; Baggage Ships Passengers | Baggage material 
0 ee 22, 523 | 446,646 | 1,097, 526 2, 965 61, 016 | 158, 183 18, 177 
Key West._...____- 2, 643 | 51, 221 | 99, 886 480 27, 608 82, 580 1, 481 
Jacksonville__.____ 1, 354 | 8, 257 18, 007 412 2, 680 | 13, 108 256 
Eo tee dno 1, 620 | 13, 038 33, 685 940 305 | 1, 008 181 
Pensacola. ..___-_-- ae ; 7 rl 129 27 78 32 
Port Everglades-__. 2, 458 20, 561 43, 562 1, 029 1, 554 3, 517 270 
West Palm Beach.-| 1,907 | 26,700 | 47, 135 801 1,080 | 2,436 235 
WS ik ones 32, 526 | 566, 423 1, 339, 801 6, 756 94, 270 260, 910 | 20, 632 





COOPERATION OF ARMED FORCES 


Senator Russetu. Dr. Clarkson, the State commissioners of agri- 
culture passed some resolution that had to do with the inspection of 
Air Force planes that belonged to the armed services. 

What agreement do you have with them to inspect for these pests 
and diseases? 

Dr. CLarxson. We have a very fine working agreement with the 
headquarters of the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy, on the 
inspection of ships and planes and vehicles coming in from abroad. 
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In order to facilitate their movement of troops from areas like 
Okinawa and Japan, we have on numerous occasions sent our in- 
spector in Air Force or Navy planes or ships from here over to the 
area from which they are coming and have given a preinspection 
before they leave, so that the troops need not be bothered when 
they come to this side. 

In smaller shipments, their forces are alerted and, in general, they 
do a pretty good job of taking care of the quarantine enforcement 
themselves where we do not have anyone stationed regularly or 
working with our folks in enforcement. 

The situation that occasioned the resolution by the commissioners 
association was that in the turnover of personnel, in the Air Force 
particularly, these things were apt to be forgotten. We have, during 
the past few months, been working intensively with the Department 
of Defense to make sure that quarantine-enforcement regulations are 
not forgotten and not overlooked at the small bases and in their opera- 
tion of transports. 

Senator Russe.ty. I can understand how that applies to your 
transportation. But you have the Strategic Air Command that 
wanders all over the face of the earth. They will be in Spain today 
and in England tomorrow. 

Do they take any precautionary steps to see that they do not bring 
in anything like the Mediterranean fruitfly? 

Dr. CLtarkson. Yes, sir; they do. And that, of course, is a critical 
area for us to work in. 

We have to rely in large part on their own policing of the matter. 
But we do work with them intensively. We know that the people 
at the top are sympathetic and anxious to comply. And we feel that 
we get pretty good enforcement. 

Now individual airmen sometimes do not comply. 

Senator Russeiy. Are you bringing it to their attention, and re- 
minding them occasionally, or do you send the word down the line? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. We had correspondence over Mr. Peter- 
son’s signature on that. 

Senator Russevu. Senator Holland has educated this committee to 
the fact that if you bring in two Mediterranean fruitflies it is going 
to take a lot of money to get rid of them. 

Dr. Cuarxson. Yes; that is correct. And the same thing is true 
with the khapra beetle. 

Senator Russe.u. Yes. 

Dr. Ciarxson. It is a difficult thing for the Air Force to handle 
that situation, with their people flying all over the world. 

They have a critical mission to perform, and we are not the only 
Government agency that wishes them to be watchful for our interests. 

Mr. Prererson. We think that the cooperation we are getting from 
the military services is about all that could be expected. I think this 
discussion does point up a comparable need which both the State 
departments of agriculture and we in the Federal Department have 
been trying to give attention to. 

That is the need for regular detection surveys both around the 
ports of entry and at interior points in the country, so that, if any of 
these pests should escape the quarantine that is imposed, it can be 


detected while it is in its incipient stages and prompt suppression or 
eradication measures may be taken. 
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Senator Russe.u. All right, Dr. Clarkson. 
VIOLATIONS OF QUARANTINE 


Dr. Ciarxson. I would, if I may, add a few words in partial answer 
to Senator Holland’s question: 

During the fiscal year 1957 we had to inspect 111,000 airplanes, 38 
percent of which carried unauthorized plant materials. 

Senator RusseELL. What form is that usually in? People buying 
bulbs in Holland, and so on? 

Dr. Ciarxson. It is more likely to be oranges, grapefruit, papaya, 
guavas, and materials that are specialties of the country in which 
they are visiting, and oftentimes from tropical countries. 

Then on the animal-disease side, they bring all kinds of meats, 
even fresh meats, not even cured or cooked; which seems impossible, 
but it is done. So that sometimes on a single vessel we may have to 
seize and dispose of over a ton of unauthorized plant and animal 
material, each item of which is potentially liable to bring in a disease 
or pest of grave agricultural importance. 

Senator Haypren. Do the airlines or steamship companies have any 
announcement that they make to their passengers? 

Dr. Cuarxson. We have been working with them. They use 
thousands of copies of what we call Customs Hints, which is prepared 
by the Bureau of Customs, and with our help. It has a full page with 
illustrations of the importance of agricultural quarantines and the 
things that are prohibited and a word or two about what to do. 

We have just completed in the Department a sound movie on this 
subject which we hope is good enough so that the transoceanic vessels 
will show it as part of their entertainment on board to inform their 
passengers. We are hopeful that this committee may take time to 
see this movie depicting the plant-quarantine activities. 

I think you would find it interesting. 

Senator Russreuiu. I know that you always have to complete the 
customs declarations, and explanations which do not permit you to 
bring in any fruits or plants or anything of that kind. 

Dr. Ciarxson. We have alerted the consular officers and embassies 
in foreign countries several times to these needs. 

We have been working with the facilitation committee on air travel, 
the Merchant Marine Institute, and the Bureau of Customs; and we 
get the utmost in cooperation from them. 


BAGGAGE INSPECTIONS 


A few other statistics, Mr. Chairman: We also inspected the baggage 
from 58,000 vessels, 30 percent of which vessels carried unauthorized 
materials. 

Senator Russextu. That would mean if one passenger out of a thou- 
sand had any unauthorized material, that would throw that vessel 
within the 30 percent? 

Dr. Cuarxson. That is correct. But there were 291,000 separate 
interceptions of unauthorized plant materials in fiscal year 1957. I 
do not have a record here of the unauthorized animal materials. 

And among those plant materials, we found Mediterranean fruitfly, 
62 times; citrus canker, 60 times—you recall that disease was eradi- 
cated at great cost from the United States—black spot of citrus, 131 
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times; melon fly, 15 times, which is just as destructive to melons and 
many fruits and vegetables as the medfly is for fruits; the oriental 
fruitfly, 17 times; the golden nematode, which is destructive of po- 
tatoes, 83 times; West Indian fruitfly, 166 times; khapra beetle, 18 
times; and the pink bollworm, 42 times. 


FLORIDA MATCHING FEDERAL FUNDS 


Senator HoLtuanp. The thing that I wanted to submit was the 
figures in Florida, because you are talking on page 15 about the fact 
that you are taking over the Florida inspection service which has 
largely been financed by, and physically handled by, Florida employees 
up to this time. 

The trouble, Mr. Chairman, is that the thing gets so big, and it is a 
national problem, that the State of Florida is withdrawing from that 
field. It is matching 50-50 Federal appropriations for the medfly and 
for the screwworm eradication. It is more than 50-50 on the spread- 
ing decline—I don’t know the exact amount, because that has not 
been determined—on the fire ant, and other things. But the needs 
are so many that we have felt that it is justifiable for Florida to give 
back to the Nation the duty there, such as is performed in every other 
State except California. 

The difference between the California situation and ours is that so 
much traffic comes to California from Honolulu, Hawaii, where the 
very badly feared pests exist. It is not in foreign travel in that 
instance; it is in domestic travel that they simply keep the most alert 
possible inspections at their ports, and also at their airports, to keep 
the medfly and the oriental fly and various other pests out, which are, 
as I understand it, found in some profusion in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Dr. Ctarxson. Several of them are; yes. 

Senator Houianp. Is that correct? 

Dr. Citarxson. Yes. 

The medfly and the oriental fruit fly and the melon fly are all found 
in Hawaii. 

Senator RusseLL. You may continue. 


SCREWWORM ERADICATION 


Dr. Ciarxson. The third item proposed under the regulatory 
work is an increase of $900,000 for screwworm eradication. This 
insect has caused losses of $10 million to $20 million to livestock in the 
Southeast every year. 

This program was initiated in Florida this fiscal year with 
$1,600,000 appropriated in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1958, approved August 28, 1957. The State of Florida has appro- 
priated $3 million for this program and other Southeastern States 
have each committed themselves for inspection and survey work, and 
to help in any suppression activity that may have to be carried out 
in their States. 

The program has started well. The State of Florida is preparing 
facilities at Sebring for the production and sterilization of flies. 

Inspection stations are being located at selected spots, generally 
along the Mississippi River, to establish inspection surveillance of 
livestock moving from the west to the east in order to avoid reinfesta- 
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tion from the areas west of the Mississippi River where the serewworm 
has long existed. 

The unusual winter in the Seuth we think has been favorable to the 
program. We believe that the cold weather has very materially 
reduced the numbers of screwworm flies surviving in northern Florida 
and southern Georgia and South Carolina. 

Instead of waiting until June, as originally contemplated, we began 
distributing sterile flies by the middle of January, using facilities avail- 
able at our research laboratory at Orlando. This prompt action could 
materially advance the program. Every effort is being made to deter- 
mine the overwintering line and prevent reinfestation occurring in 
areas where the screwworm may have been eliminated by low temper- 
atures and heavy rainfall. The rearing and dispersal] of flies are being 
given further study to improve present methods now being used. It 
is anticipated that a full-scale eradication program can get underway 
during the summer of 1958, with sterile flies being produced at the 
rate of 50 million per w eek. The increase of $900,000 is needed to 
operate such a full-scale program. 


COOPERATION WITH FLORIDA AUTHORITIES 


Senator HotLanp. Has the cooperation of the State plant board in 
Florida and other officials been of the nature that you would desire? 

Dr. Ciarxson. We could not ask for any more. 

You are speaking of the Florida Livestock Board? 

Senator HoLuanp. Yes. 

Dr. CLarxson. We have worked well with them, and I have no 
complaint whatever of their cooperation. 

Senator HoLtuanp. The facilities that are being readied are on the 
Hendricks Air Force Base at Sebring, are they not? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Honianp. The adaptation of those buildings which now 
belong to the city of Sebring is for use as a production laboratory 
will make possible production of a much greater quantity of the sterile 
flies than you can produce at the Orlando laboratories? 

Dr. Crarxson. Yes, about 10 times as many. 

Senator Hotianp. My information, from a recent tour of some of 
the cattle ranches in central Florida was that there has been practically 
no appearance of the screwworm in that area, and none at all further 
north, since the severe cold spells that we had during this winter, 
several of them one right after the other. Is that your infor mation 
at this time? 


INFESTATION REDUCED BECAUSE OF COLD WEATHER 


Dr. Ciarxson. I will have to qualify that just a little. There have 
been some infestations in the northern parts of Florida, but it has been 
very, very markedly reduced. 

Last year, as you will recall, the screwworms were causing great 
damage in that area. This year the damage has been negligible. 

Senator Hotianp. Hasn’t it, in terms of area of coverage, been 
confined entirely to the lower end of the State? 
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Dr. CuarKson. In terms of damage; yes, sir. 

[ wanted to point out that we are having a good deal of difficulty in 
trying to ascertain the northernmost limit of survival of the flies after 
this extremely cold winter, because there are pocket areas where the 
temperature did not go down as low as it did in surrounding areas, 
even up into Georgia. We have alerted the county agents, the live- 
stock people, and everyone we know of in that area to report any 
evidence of screwworm infestation. 

There is another fly in the area that looks and acts somewhat like 
the screwworm fly, although it does not do anything like the amount 
of damage. We have run down innumerable reports of screwworm 
infestation, even up into central Georgia. 

Thus far we have not been able to identify any of them as being 
screwworm in that northern area. 

Senator HoLtanp. You have thousands of traps being tended to 
try to develop the belt above which the adult screwworms did not 
survive the winter; have you not? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. And as soon as you have determined that belt, 
you propose to try to maintain it and then confine your eradication 
work to the areas south of that? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that, after a 
conference with the president of the State livestock or cattlemen’s 
association, and some of his directors. I have found them exceedingly 
willing to cooperate. And, likewise, our State livestock sanitary 
board is also willing to cooperate in any way they can. They feel 
that this is a golden opportunity to ¢ omplete this eradication. And if 
there is any particular in which the State of Florida proves to be 
wanting in full cooperation from this time forth, I think all you will 
need to do is acquaint them with that fact. 

They feel that now is the time to complete this eradication. And 
having put $3 million of Florida money up for it, I think they have 
shown an earnest desire to cooperate to the fullest. 

Dr. CLrarxson. We appreciate that. And it is worth mention, 
[ think, that this program particularly is one in which these forces, 
both the States and the Federal Government, must push forward 
without any interruption. Because, if the program is interrupted 
for even a few months and a pair of flies get into the area where 
eradication was supposed to be complete, we have the work all to 
do oes again. 

», the increase here is made with the realization that having started 
ee cians we have to go forward with it. 

We have run into increases in the price of the meat which is the 
major component of the material on which we grow the flies. It takes 
some 80,000 pounds of meat a week to grow 50 million flies. And so 
most of this $900,000 is made up in terms of increase in costs of that 
kind since we made our original estimates. The committee will re- 
member that we told you last year that $2 million the first year and 
$2 million the next year would be our requirement. Here we have 
$1,600,000 the first vear and $2,500,000 the second year. 
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COOPERATION WITH GEORGIA AUTHORITIES 


Senator Russeitt. What sort of cooperation have you had from the 
officials in Georgia on this fire ant program, and the other pro- 
grams? 

Dr. Cuarxson. It has been very good, sir. We work with Com- 
missioner Phil Campbell of the department of agriculture on the 
screwworm program. His representatives have been down to Orlando 
with representatives of the other Southeastern States to get a briefing 
on the entire program. 

They have alerted all of their officials and contacts and the live- 
stock people in southern and eastern Georgia to be on the alert. The 
Livestock Sanitary Office is prepared to exercise surveillance over im- 
ports of livestock from the West which might be the source of rein- 
festation, to see that they do not bring in the screwworm. 

The commissioner has assured us that if and when we need to do 
eradication work in Georgia, that he will be able to work with the 
Governor in supplying funds to help out. 

Senator Russeiy. Have they participated financially in the fire ant 
program? 

FIRE ANT IN GEORGIA 


Dr. CLiarKson. Yes, sir. Georgia has a great many small infesta- 
tions scattered in a number of counties. There are no broad heavy 
infestations in the State. The plant commissioner has been very 
active in getting at these scattered infestations. They have partici- 
pated fully in the program both financially and in eradication activities. 

We were talking about the military awhile ago. I might say that 
there are some big bases in Georgia, and the military authorities have 
been very helpful in providing equipment and manpower to aid in 
treating infested military areas. 

Senator Haypen. As a matter of curiosity, what is the method of 
eradication of fire ants? 


METHOD USED IN ERADICATING FIRE ANT 


Dr. Criarxson. We use one of the chemical insecticides, either 
ea dieldrin, or chlordane. And we spread it in granulated 
orm. 

The reason for using it in granulated form is that it will not then 
stick to the leaves and foliage of the plants, but will fall to the ground 
and be quickly mixed with the earth, and thereby cause a minimum 
of residues to affect feed and forage. 

The ants then, in crawling over this material, take a certain amount 
of it to their nests, or hives. They are very susceptible to these 
chemicals. We spread the materials by hand or by mechanized 
ground equipment, or where it can be done safely, by plane. 

Senator Hottanp. My understanding has been that since we ap- 
propriated the money last summer new infestations have been found 
in Florida, which increased the size of the infested areas very greatly 
beyond what were known when we acted last summer; is that correct? 

Dr. Cuarxson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotuanp. Including the finding of the ants in Hillsbor- 
ough County where Tampa is, and some on the east coast, and some 
in Duval County where Jacksonville is. 
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Dr. Cuarxson. I believe in Dade County also, in which Miami 
is located. 

Senator HoLttanp. What was the amount of the appropriation 
appropriated by Florida to cooperate in this? 

r. CLARKSON. $550,000 for the biennium, which was for imported 
fire ant and white-fringed beetle. Because at that time the known 
areas of infestation were largely areas of infestation of the beetle also. 

Senator Hotuanp. That is out in west Florida? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ho.uanp. Is there any degree of cooperation that is 
required that has not been extended by Florida in this field? 

You have already testified about the screwworm. What about the 
fire-ant program? 

Dr. Ciarxson. There is no lack of cooperation. They have not 
been as rapid in working out the program on this pest as we have 
seen on the Medfly and the screwworm. The finding of the new 
areas of infestation called for complete changes in plans. It is 
necessary now to concentrate on those outlying infestations and 
probably to leave the heavier infested area in west Florida until 
another year. 

It is a great disappointment to those folks but we have to do the 
outlying areas first. 


EFFECT OF INSECTICIDES ON WILDLIFE 


Senator Hotianp. There has arisen in Florida a great deal of 
concern by the fish and wildlife agencies, as well as the citizens who 
are interested in those fields, about the destruction of birdlife and 
gamelife by the poison which is said to be of a very high killing order; 
is that correct? 

Dr. CiarKkson. The chemicals used, if fed to birds or fish or game, 
will produce a high level of mortality. 

We do not propose to feed them. We have worked with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service here and in their regional 
office in Atlanta. 

They have a full-time biologist assigned with us on our program. 
In each State we encourage the commissicner to get one of his own 
fish and game people on his advisory staff. And in most cases that 
has been done. I am not sure of Florida. 

So we have been able to avoid the potential hazards in substantial 
measure. 

Now, some accidents will happen. We will find some damage to 
fish where the accidents occur; but I do not know of any complaint 
following a treatment coming from any of the areas treated for fire ant. 
There has been great apprehension expressed beforehand. 

Senator HoLianpb. This program of the eradication of the fire ant 
is not only cooperative between the Federal and State Governments, 
but the property owners themselves are required to cooperate in the 
use of the poison and the taking of the various measures that are to be 
taken, are they not? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. We think that this will not work if it is 
not handled on a community basis. So, after organizing at the State 
level with the advisory committee, the State and Federal technical 
people go into the county, the parish, and the community, and 
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explain the program. They explain what is to be done, encourage 
participation of local people and arrange for county, parish, com- 
munity, or landowner funds to be made available. 

For example, in cultivated lands where the crops are of high value, 
the insecticide can be incorporated with the fertilizer and spread by 
the farmer, and thus accomplish a good deal of saving toward the total 
program. We have only then the hedgerows and fences to do. 


WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE AND FIRE ANT 


Senator Russet. Does the same chemical that works on this fire 
ant also. kill the white-fringed beetle? 

Dr. Cuarkson. Yes, sir. But it takes twice as much. So that in 
the areas of dual infestation, we do apply enough to kill both pests. 

Senator Russeny. You have a number of areas of dual infestation, 
don’t you? 

Dr. CLarxson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is in areas where the 
public program has not been started or at least pushed, and where the 
private owners in many instances have aggressively pushed the pro- 
gram, that there has been so much concern expressed about the killing 
of or the threatening of the live birds and fish and animals, both game 
and domestic animals, and the like. 

Dr. CLarkson. Strong chemicals have been used for centuries 
against pests and diseases. All of them are dangerous if improperly 
used. And great care must be used. That is the way our program 
is set up—to- use the pesticides carefully. 

There is nothing new in this aspect of the problem. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


The final item under the control programs is an increase of 
$10,860,700 requested to bring the appropriated funds for the brucel- 
losis eradication program to a total of $15 million. 

As you will recall, under section 204 (e) of title I] of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, approved August 28, 1954, pro- 
vision was made for $15 million annually for fiscal years 1955 and 
1956 to be transferred from the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis eradication program. 
These funds were further increased by Public Law 465, approved 
April 2, 1956, to $17 million in 1956 and $20 million in each of the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

Appropriations have been made or requested to repay Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the amount of its advances with interest for 
prior years. The authority for transferring funds from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for this program expires June 30, 1958. 

During the past 4 years the State contributions to the program have 
increased from slightly over $10 million to over $16 million. Ex- 
tensive gains have been made. We have seen a reduction in the 
incidence of the disease in animals tested during the past 5 years from 
about 4 percent of the cattle tested to under 2 percent. 

I might say there that there has been a corresponding decrease in 
the incidence of the disease in the human population during those same 
years. 
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The program is well regarded by the livestock and dairy industries. 

During the past year, four more States—Delaware, Minnesota, 
Connecticut, and Vermont— plus the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico— 
became modified-certified brucellosis free. On February 21, 1958, 
Khode Island was certified and on March 13, 1958, Pennsylvania was 
also certified. This brings the total number of certified States to 
eleven. We expect to have another four States certified by the end 
of this fiscal year. 

Modified certification represents a preferred status. It means that 
infection does not occur in more than 1 percent of the cattle in not 
more than 5 percent of the herds. It is believed that Federal support 
of the program at the rate of $15 million, together with the increased 
State support, will permit holding our gains and continuing to reduce 
the amount of infection. 

The ultimate goal is eradication. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Senator Russeiu. Did I understand that you recommended that 
we abandon the policy of taking Commodity Credit Corporation funds 
and paying interest on them, and instead make direct appropriation? 

Dr. CLtarxson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. You would not extend the special legislation 
any further if this suggestion is approved? 

Dr. Ciarxson. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.ti. Do you think this reduction will prove detri- 
mental to the program? 

Dr. Cuarxson. It will be a little hard to handle in some cases. 
But as stated here, we will have four more States certified by the end 
of this year. And while, as indicated, that does not end the problem 
in those States, still it does permit us to reduce our effort there and to 
leave a higher proportion of the work to the States to continue. 
So we will have reductions in a number of States, but we will be able 
to carry on a very sizable program. 

Senator Russe.u. But, let me ask you this: Can you furnish for 
the record a statement as to each of the States and the effect that this 
reduction will have on their activities? 

Dr. Cuarxson. The percentage of infection? 

Senator Russe.u. Yes. 

Dr. CLtarKkson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. Percentage of infection and the effect that this 
reduction in funds will have on the program. I would like to have 
both if I can. 

Dr. CLarkson. Yes, sir. 

Now, we would have to give our best estimate now as to the amounts 
to be expended in each State. 

Our position here is one of cooperating with the States in putting 
our total funds to the best use to accomplish the overall objective of 
eradication. And we are not always able to anticipate 6 months 
ahead of time just which of the States may most require that atten- 
tion. That has to be evaluated each year according to the then needs. 

Senator Russe.u. I see. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Status of brucellosis eradication program as of Dec. 31, 1957 (calendar year 1957) 


State 
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Colorado_ 
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New Hampshire 

New Jersey --_---- Gos 
Dew pees... ..-....... 
New York 
North Carolina.__---___--- 
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Pennsylvania.__--......-.-- 
Rhode Island_-_--------_- 


South Carolina. -___._._-___.| 
South Dakota--.-.......-.--.- 


"Tennessee - - - - -_-- 


West Virginia........_.__-_| 
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Number of cattle 
(in thousands) 








Beef Dairy Herds ! 
880 514 | 8.9 
738 63 5.9 
719 478 13.4 

1, 989 1,177 16.4 
1, 256 209 6.1 
8 141 25.8 

12 44 2.2 

1, 321 260 5.2 
782 | 421 8.3 
665 | 315 | 12.2 
1, 700 1,096 5.9 
838 | 754 11.3 
2, 614 1, 361 13.4 
2, 163 617 14.5 
625 | 769 13.5 

1, 154 | 423 22.2 
22 160 3.5 
137 | 305 2.9 
9 | 147 7.5 
354 1,141 11.3 
943 1, 980 29.0 
1, 222 527 9.1 
1,798 | 1,127 10.3 
1, 591 130 7.0 
2, 640 545 ae 
422 614 10.5 
7 89 .6 

16 181 | 11.7 
860 | 62 2.3 
106 | 1, 833 28. 1 
319 445 a 
949 495 11.5 
652 1, 143 9.2 
1, 790 531 20.8 
785 278 3.9 
306 1, 287 76.1 

1 | 22 214.1 
285 206 3.7 
1, 903 409 15.6 
571 | 805 8.5 
5, 248 | 1, 036 11.3 
403 | 138 25.9 
18 386 20.0 
571 522 5.0 
397 369 26.0 
227 245 3.1 
37. 3, 218 219.2 
699 55 12.4 
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Percentage infected as 
shown by,blood test 





| 


Number of | Number of 
counties 
in State 


counties 
certified 
| 

67 | 0 
14 | 8 
75 | 6 
58 | 1 
63 | 2 

8 | 8 

3 3 
67 14 
159 24 
44 14 
102 0 
92 36 
99 0 
105 0 
120 2 
64 0 
16 16 
23 y 
14 3 
83 56 

7 87 
82 5 
114 2 
56 43 
93 31 
17 7 
10 10 
21 12 
32 18 
62 4 
100 100 
53 33 
88 | 5 
77 0 
36 14 
67 | 58 

5 0 
46 12 
67 0 
95 21 
254 0 
29 15 
14 14 
100 10 
39 | 39 
55 | 25 
71 71 
23 | 0 





1 Indicated infection rates for both herds and cattle are the results of blood tests alone. Blood testing in 
most dairy areas is concentrated on suspicious herds as revealed by the brucellosis ring test and is responsible 
for higher apparent infection rates in such areas than is the case where all herds and cattle in a given area 
are blood tested. 

Indicated infection rates are below the limits provided for certified States when ring-test negative herds 
areincluded, 
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Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 


Federal funds for brucellosis eradication, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 




















State Obligated, | Estimated, | Preliminary, 

1957 1958 ! 1959 2 
BE skacctccndadyusctadsubetenaatnkgansesncesdeanaetelan $569, 746 $429, 727 $291, 100 
iivcithisnitdibiktectihnrbdtviricetancnsbamleeie 127,77 173, 398 117, 500 
i wngataienns is )4tb00eeivicen newnady genihndnumeammeatae 535, 689 804, 987 545, 400 
Cis diode. cease clea 237, 386 602, 169 408, 000 
OE LT wig dintegscatehithieiiiicis aie iaebiaiel 115, 189 281, 000 190, 400 
Ee tinicnnnascatdcsadhusncesdndThaadansuenasceudtae 70, 676 60, 000 40, 700 
Delaware. -_-_-- ackeicece 28, 126 32, 142 21, 800 
District of Columbia and regional business office 3_____._____- 1, 385, 202 1, 708, 837 1, 157, 900 
I 5 bc tdcdceniiasiensuioad Shaun pbadaeance bahekaienal 388, 589 463, 730 314, 200 

CR sia ncdginnihhsanagianaeb keene mame aia 687, 671 866, 206 ‘ 
pT ee ee ee ene eee ee ee ee ee 349, 629 312, 813 211, 900 
NN fc atin nhretin in Sie peste a Sabaeein piesa enone 373, 909 840, 755 569, 600 
RI esi wrod dicta wptse a hebdas eps abese dials bbs a te ealcaneea en 751, 699 570, 737 386, 700 
MINI 5 it hai cy salieioas cectlpeaelguaaioiae eptheeyaittninnhalppeiebaaiial 824, 490 808, 547 547, 800 
SR Seto scxarabdaieantncome sate emp ace onetashiome acer seule ecndana meee 398, 394 326, 000 220, 900 
Kentucky - - - ----- adcabasusssbakiondindaanaycenieheatenanee’ 318, 762 453, 118 307, 000 
BRS deka accnilneikcnducdiiensie nipped ea 856, 958 908, 785 615, 700 
Maine_. seine 6 scons esinnahelnteive toe /asahadedieng ate hana iieailatais 59, 708 82, 578 55, 900 
Maryland _--_--_.-. si dictates Spl dui stale eae tented teat 364, 501 360, 237 244, 100 
Massachusetts _. Lean dbadipahemaialh cocina ttpasainadeteiee 174, 943 209, 494 141, 900 
Michigan_ --_- kcbuniciintinndabbmitiete $tcktededdestecamees 684, 718 758, 607 514, 000 

Minnesota_.-.....-- eer eS pees chennai abe | 932, 016 756, 769 §12, 71 
Mississippi - - - - - aioun Aheie hndead hsbaicnadedbcethaache bad oaaeae 662, 972 770, 757 522, 200 
Missouri........ cape vegies seuaiing Cebetebemeadyhiiaiaeda 1, 170, 486 850, 488 576, 200 
Montana. - ----- , ket as a sestitae armani geome tiaae 412, 140 378, 955 256, 700 
Nebraska. a seh ‘ 4 Se we ae 876, 342 703, 115 476, 400 
Nevada... -. ae al aaa snindete amie 124, 858 246, 354 | 166, 900 
New Hampshire____............-__--._.-- conaphbabtedeltee 42, 286 42, 222 | 28, 600 
New Jersey caliiete picibinataicehdad ssininshitliinsis engi ahaa 162, 886 | 162, 886 110, 400 
New Mexico.__- ase aden i eaten B 236, 974 | 231, 160 | 156, 600 
New York Sa ieee = on nacakds suis 220, 450 | 210, 842 | 142, 800 
North Carolina- -- : posta ealindnsuiaee 189, 905 | 177, 861 120, 500 
North Dakota--_-_____. ee Sass eal 409, 270 | 344, 540 233, 400 
Ohio-. aiglnasd yee inion piandinipiole 241, 092 265, 513 179, 900 
Oklahoma. ---._-- Recinitpidhtiientiati nannies aitnetbiaiiaiiaataeedd 346, 787 | 395, 616 268, 000 
SRR = . ; . ae 2S pens Sa 349, 090 | 475, 000 321, 800 
Pennsylvania. Se s.. goe dB tina aeictay ceca 653, 526 | 534, 966 362, 500 
Rhode Island_. ee See . bce nated dnaedaaae 21, 918 | 26, 433 | 17, 900 
South Carolina--.____- : s Sel atcaiahya skillets Nok tdci aR 235, 385 226, 931 | 153, 800 
South Dakota__-_-_- ato te ad winigsifineiesstsipibiaiadeiscdiaall 404, 094 466, 235 | 315, 900 
Tennessee - _ - c aol os Seas a 823, 282 | 942, 850 638, 800 
Texas___ i 147, 652 | 228, 973 155, 100 
Utah | 283, 408 283, 955 | 192, 400 
Vermont... } 318, 541 | 181, 429 | 122, 900 
Virginia. __. eel 395, 806 | 419, 356 | 284, 100 
Washington __. iene 381, 502 | 337, 348 228, 600 
West Virginia | 141, 281 F 163, 327 110, 700 
Wisconsin ; } 1, 043, 800 793, 176 537, 400 
W yoming._-- q | 189, 666 | 219, 557 | 148, 800 
Hawaii ‘ = 2, 402 15, 950 | 10, 800 
Puerto Rico .| 276, 010 232, 869 157, 800 
Total iat cpicesiie . mania a 20, 999, 582 | 22, 139, 300 15, 000, 000 








Allocations as of Mar. 13, 1958. 

2 The preliminary distribution for fiscal year 1959 represents a pro rata reduction of the allocations by 
States as of Mar. 13, 1958, so as to reduce the total for the program from $22,139,300 to $15,000,000, the amount 
of the 1959 budget estimates. Because of changing conditions, this is the only distribution of funds by 
States that is feasible at this time for the fiscal year 1959. The criteria to be followed when funds are actually 
allocated by States include not only the particular needs within each State and the amount of State funds 
available for the program, but also the amount required for the most effective national program to accom- 
plish the overall objective of eradication, 

3 Includes funds for equipment, supplies, business services, etc., for program requirements in the various 
States. 
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PLAN OF WORK, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Eradication efforts in certified areas will be continued to further reduce the 
incidence of the disease and place those areas closer to the final goal of eradication. 
Work in an additional 400 counties leading to early certification will be under- 
taken, and efforts in other counties will be expanded in the direction of lowering 
the incidence of infection in preparation for work on an area cleanup basis. 

Emphasis will be placed on the following procedures: 


1. Locating infected herds and cattle through the brucellosis ring test and the 
blood test. 


2. Removal of reactors. 
3. Calf vaccination to induce resistance in otherwise susceptible cattle. 


4. Enforcement of interstate brucellosis regulations to prevent spread of the 
disease. 


STATE COOPERATION 


Senator Russe.yt. Well, most of your States that have any con- 
siderable herds are putting up substantial sums, aren’t they? I think 
I saw where some considerable sum was being spent in my own State 
in this program. 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes, sir. Most of them are. 

But they are in all stages of development. Some are nearing the 
cléan-up stage; others are just getting started; others have been 
working for 20 years reducing a high-level infection until they can get 
organized on.an area basis and get in with a cleanup program. 

otal State contributions are over $16 million. That varies from 
year to year, and from State to State. But the total has increased by 
50 percent in these past 4 years. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Russetut. What was your request to the Budget Bureau 
for these funds? 

Dr. Cuarxson. We asked for a total program of $15 million. 

Senator RusseLu. That is what the Department asked of the 
Budget? 

Dr. Ciarxson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeuu. All right. 

You may continue. 

KHAPRA BEETLE 


Dr. Ciarkson. With the funds appropriated by Congress we have 
made good progress in eradicating or controlling various pests. The 
eradication campaign against the khapra beetle in the Southwest is 
in the cleanup stage, but “cleaning up” is likely to take some time. 
Finding the remaining sites of infestation depends upon tedious and 
detailed inspection of stored grains in elevators, warehouses, and farm 
feed lots over a wide area. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
the Department is to be congratulated on the w ay they got after this 
pest and the way they have brought it under control. ‘Tt never did 
get east of some point in New Mexico; is that right? 

Dr. CuarKxson. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. If it had gone on and gotten into the great grain- 


growing regions, it would have been one of the worst things that ever 


1appened to the United States. 
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Senator Russetu. While congratulations are being extended, I 
think it is appropriate to congratulate Senator Hayden for his active 
work in that direction. 

You may continue, Dr. Clarkson. 


MEDITERRANIAN FRUITFLY 


Dr. Ciarxson. Also in the mopping-up stage is the eradication 
campaign against the Mediterranean fruitfly. The campaign against 
this insect began with its discovery in Florida in April of 1956. Over 
800,000 acres in some 28 counties were treated. 

No large area of infestation has been found for more than 6 months, 
and no medflies have been found in traps since November 26, 1957. 
Intensive trapping is still required to make certain that the last fly 
has been detected, and this may continue for some time, but we are 
confident that the medfly will be eradicated from the United States. 
Progress made against this pest is a credit to the cooperative eradica- 
tion effort engaged in by the regulatory people of ARS and Florida, 
and to the research of our scientists in Hawaii who provided most of 
the control methods used against the fly. 

Senator HoLttanp. May I make a comment right there? 

Senator Russe. Yes. 

Senator HoLuanp. I have witnessed the drastic methods that had 
to be employed during the earlier infestation which was so very hurtful 
to Florida—that is, the infestation plus the eradication. The com- 
bined losses were terrific. Every bank in my home county, for in- 
stance, folded up except one. The work that was done in Hawaii 
and elsewhere between that time and this is responsible for the much 
milder and still more effective treatment which was available this time, 
upon which I think the Department and the Nation are to be con- 
gratulated because of their continued support of scientific research 
during the twenty-odd years since the first infestation in Florida. 

It is just an example, I think, of what it means for us to keep research 
under way, because we never know when we are going to need that 
knowledge. 

ERADICATION IN HAWAII 


Senator Haypen. What I cannot understand is why we still get 
these infestations from Hawai. The island area is not so big that 
we couldn’t work out an eradication program there, is it? 

Senator HoLtianp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Ctarxson. The entire island would have to be sprayed and 
ground-treated on a systematic scale like we did in Florida. Now, 
in Florida, having gotten into this thing before it had become generally 
widespread, we were able to hit the infested spots; but we were most 
fearful in Florida that it might have become widespread in the Ever- 
glades, for example. If that had been so, we would have had to 
treat the entire acreage of the Everglades. In Hawaii, the fly has 
spread to every nook and corner. 

So, it is a matter of funds and the relative worth of attacking it. 

Senator RusseLi. Do you have any idea how many flies you have 
trapped? Has it been a thousand, a million, or what? 
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NUMBER OF MEDFLIES FOUND 


Dr. Ciarxson. Oh, in the thousands, Senator. During the first 
few months of this program, we picked up three or four thousand flies 
a day in five thousand traps. 

Senator Houianp. In a very limited area in the city of Miami, and 
just north and south of it. 

Dr. Crarxson. Then we got up to 50,000 traps, from one end 
of Florida to the other. Then the number of flies began to decrease. 
Then days would go by without finding any flies. Then we would 
find a few. Then weeks would go by. Now we are down so that we 
have found none since the 26th of November. 

I personally am realistic enough to think that we are going to find 
some more before we finish with this, but we will get rid of them 
if we do. 

Senator Ho.tuanp. I think you will, too, when hot weather comes. 

Senator RussELL. You may proceed. 


CITRUS BLACKFLY AND MEXICAN FRUITFLY 


Dr. CLarxson. Prompt and effective treatment of several infesta- 
tions of the citrus blackfly in Southern Texas in 1956 has apparently 
eradicated this insect from the United States. Continuous surveys 
during the past year failed to turn up any of the pests. The success 
we have had in preventing both the citrus blackfly and the Mexican 
fruitfly from gaining a foothold in the United States—despite the 
pressure created by heavy infestations of these pests in Mexico—has 
been largely due to tight border quarantines, maintained through 
close cooperation between our customs and agriculture inspectors and 
Mexico’s quarantine officials. 

For many years, it has been our design to maintain close working 
relationships between the scientists in the regulatory and research 
activities of the Agricultural Research Service. The advantages of 
this were borne out once again last fall when hoja blanca disease of 
rice turned up for the first time in this country. 


HOJA BLANCA DISEASE OF RICE 


Research had given us a head start on this disease and our regulatory 
group used the advantage effectively. When hoja blanca was found 
infecting rice in some Latin American countries a few years ago, we 
looked on it as a threat to our rice crop, and began cooperative tests 
in those countries to learn what we could about it. 

As a result, when hoja blanca showed up in Florida, we were able to 
recognize it and begin destroying the infestation, and we had some in- 
formation concerning its effect on plants and how to fight it. Our 
plant breeders had begun testing the rice breeding lines in the world 
collection for resistance. 

To date, they have tested some 2,000 varieties and lines and have 
found nearly 200 short- and medium-grain stocks to contain some 
varying degrees of resistance. They are now searching specifically for 
resistance in long-grain rice varieties—the kind of rice that is more 
frequently grown in Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. 

To eradicate the disease in Florida, we destroyed 318 acres of rice 
in 4 infested fields by disking and plowing; sprayed 2,500 acres of rice- 
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fields and buffer zones with malathion to destroy insects that might 
be carriers of the disease; and applied herbicides in borders of fields 
and other possible infested areas. 

We believe that these eradication efforts against hoja blanca in 
Florida were timely and effective. We think it unlikely that the 
disease will spread into commercial rice-growing areas from this out- 
break. This coming growing season will confirm or change this 
opinion. 

But in any case, we know the disease exists in nearby countries, 


and since it reached us once, it may do so again. We hope to be ready 
for it. 


MeEaT INSPECTION 


We are requesting an increase of $500,000 under “‘Meat inspection” 
to provide a total for that appropriation of $17,326,000. There is a 
continuing sharp rise in the meatpacking plants subject to the meat 
inspection law. 

By June 30, 1959, it is estimated that 1,356 plants will require 
inspection, an increase of 112, or 9 percent over the number on June 
30, 1957. 

Additional inspection is also required to meet the needs of establish- 
ments going to extra shifts instead of building a new plant or enlarging 
present facilities. I have a table which shows the increase in work- 
load in recent years, the funds available for meat inspection, and the 
average annual employment. With your permission, it could be 
inserted in the record. 


Senator Russetu. The table will appear in the record at this point. 
= table referred to follows:) 























U. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
Maa Sabaretiee 
| | | 
| | Funds available | Average annual positions 
Number of | Cities 

Fiscal | animals Plants!) and | l 

year slaughtered towns!| Appropri- | Reimburs- Appro- Reim- 
| ation able Total priation | burs- | Total 

} } } | | able | 
1953... a 92, 598, 693 | 991 | 390 | $14,160,000 | $2,955, 989 |$17, 115, 989 2, 979 192 | 3, 171 
1954.....__| 90, 928, 932 1, 067 | 410 14, 190, 000 2, 824, 580 | 17, 014, 580 | 2, 972 176 3, 148 
1955_....__] 98, 200, 397 1, 120 | 435 2 14, 325, 000 4, 342, 006 18, 667,006 | 2, 958 246 | 3,204 
1956_....__|108, 546,583 | 1,184 | 471 | 15, 369, 000 6, 452,901 | 21, 821, 901 2,955 | 346 | 3,301 
1957_.._...|104, 351, 541 | 1,244 } 502 | 315,650,000 6, 463, 103 | 22,113, 103 3,023 | 3, 413 
1958 4__._- |101, 000, 000 | 1, 306 | 520 | 5 16,826,000 6. 472,000 | 23, 298, 000 2, 929 ¢ 3, 298 
1959 4_____ 1104, 000,000 | 1,356 540 | 17, 326,000 | 6,472,000 | 23, 798, 000 2, 887 | 369 | 3, 256 





1 At end of fiscal year. 

2 Excludes $363,324 transferred from other funds. 
3 Excludes $103,000 transferred from other funds. 
4 Estimated. 

5 Excludes $115,000 transferred from other funds. 


REIMBURSABLE OVERTIME OF INSPECTORS 


Dr. Cuarxson. The additional workload cannot be met by increas- 
ing the amount of overtime which the inspectors work. While such 
overtime is paid by the packers, and not by the Government, the 
amount of overtime has already reached the maximum (approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 hours per annum) which can be required from the 
present force and still continue effective inspection services. 
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The estimated cost to the packer for such overtime is over $4,600,000 
annually. 

I might comment on that further that the overtime services for 
which we are authorized to bill the packer—that is, to reimburse the 
Department for the costs—are those overtime services which actually 
involve the services of an inspector for any work beyond his scheduled 
8 hours daily, or for work on Saturday, Sunday, or holidays beyond 
his 40-hour week. 

When a new plant is put up, and we have to spread our inspection 
force thinner to cover the new plant, we cannot cover that by overtime. 
When new shifts are put on, we cannot cover that by overtime, as it 
requires another shift of inspectors along with the second shift of 
packinghouse workers. 

We are already using this overtime authority, as I have already 
stated, to the maximum and it is near the breaking point, because 
we are requiring a number of inspectors to work Heuladty 10, 11, even 
12 hours a day rather than to put on another inspector to cover 
longer shifts. Men just cannot work those hours regularly without 
some breakdown in the efficacy of their work. 

The inspection procedure constitutes an integral part in the produc- 
tion process of the packing plant. The inspectors work side by side 
with meatpacking plant production men. If a shortage of inspectors 
develops, plant production is affected adversely. 

Disruption of packinghouse schedules causes layoffs of packinghouse 
workers, and affects the farmers’ markets for livestock. Shortages 
of personnel are also a threat to consumer protection. 

The increase of $500,000 would provide funds for approximately 
82 positions. 

SraTE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


We suggest that the summary and project statement appearing 
on page 117 of the explanatory note be put in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


State experiment stations 


Payments 

to States, 

Hawaii, Penalty Total 
Alaska, and mail 

Puerto Rico 

Appropriation Act, 1958, and base for 1959. ................-.. $30, 353, 708 $250, 000 $30, 603, 708 
SN CIN UO siirshtthncinsinnnccdosncentgnh shuns aapeuetl 30, 353, 708 250, 000 30, 603, 708 
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Project statement 


























Project 1957 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 
1, Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: 

(a) Hatch Act, as amended by the act of Aug. 11, 1955 $28, 336, 093 $29, 181, 708 $29, 181, 708 

(6) Agriculturs al Marketing Act (title IL), see . 204 ) 
(Aug. 14, 1946) : 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
(c) Federal administration tTicb. tb bt SaduticSeeetadad > 551, 451 672, 000 672, 000 

ad aie 

Total, payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico te i tt a ce ln se en ee 29, 387, 544 30, 353, 708 30, 353, 708 
2. Penalty mail Zz Sn wats sername 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 
Umi eNG DOING iki 555 hind atu. de nh oases case dn iEhac 16, 1064... 55 ROL eee 
Total available or estimate ___- 29,753,708 | 30, 603, 708 30, 603, 708 

Transferred from “Coopers ative extension w ork, payments and 
expenses, Extension Service” (71 Stat. 176) _-_- a boul WER ONS bis cwkcvevesidealuacanaa a 
Total appropriation or estimate.__............-..----- 29, 503, 708 | 30, 603, 708 30, 603, 708 

| 





EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Cuarkson. An effective research program covering a broad 
range of agricultural problems is continuing in each of the States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, under Federal- “grant funds appro- 
priated under the item ‘State experiment stations.”” No increase in 
appropriation is recommended for fiscal year 1959. 

During fiscal year 1957 there were 1,150 new projects initiated, 
299 existing projects were revised, and 489 projects were completed, 
leaving a total of 5,927 projects on July 1, 1957. 

The net gain of 661 projects during the year reflects the extent to 
which it was possible to expand research with the 1957 increase in 
funds. The turnover of projects which had been active in prior years 
was about 14 percent. 

There is strong support for research at the State level. The non- 
Federal funds applied to this program increased about $6 million in 
1957. The ratio of non-Federal funds to Federal funds is about 
3 to 1. 

The States had a net gain of 302 professional staff members also 
reflecting the expansion possible under the 1957 increases. There 
were upward adjustments in salaries but there is still disparity in 
salary rates among the State institutions. 

About a fourth of the States are in a strong competitive position, 
one-half are in a reasonably good position, and the other fourth are 


quite low in salaries so far as ability to compete effectively for scien- 
tific manpower is concerned. 
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REGIONAL PROJECTS 


The provisions of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, which 
designated a portion of the funds for the support of cooperative 
regional research, continues to have an extensive and_ beneficial 
effect on the overall research program of the State experiment stations. 
One hundred ninety-seven such cooperative projects covering a wide 
range of problem areas are operative at this time. 

The activities of technical committees, frequently involving De- 
partment as well as State scientists in planning and conducting this 
regional program, are aiding in the effective coordination of broad 
segments of the total program. 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS 


Many promising new findings and new leads in research have been 
reported by these stations during the past year. For example, ex- 
tensive studies by the Texas station on blood components in both 
cattle and chickens which are related to the genetic makeup of the 
animal promises to permit accurate prediction of the inherited pro- 
duction capacity of such animals at a very young age. This could 
become highly significant in the early selection of breeding stock and 
in measuring the success of breeding programs. 

Findings at the Illinois station open further possibilities for the use 
of antibiotics in the control of plant diseases. Their research has 
shown that an antibiotic (Vancomycin) behaves as a very effective 
systemic material in the control of many bacterial diseases of plants, 
and that another antibiotic, as yet unnamed, is highly effective against 
fungi attacking plants. This same station’s finding that bovine 
semen can be kept viable at room temperature for several days when 
sealed under carbon dioxide may greatly increase the efficiency of 
artificial insemination of cattle. 

The Mississippi station found that penicillin can effectively reduce 
hazards from bloat in cattle. The Georgia station found that a simple 
sodium salt of one of the complex chemical herbicides ts highly effect- 
tive in controlling Johnson grass. 

The Oregon station found that through proper use of artificial light- 
ing, efficient turkey hatching egg production is possible on a year- 
around basis. The joint effort of a number of Midwest stations 
introduced the semidwarf character in commercial hybrid corn varie- 
ties. These discoveries all point the way to increased efficiencies in 
farm production practices. 

The Michigan station’s studies of economies which could be effected 
through the widespread marketing of prepackaged frozen meat, and 
the Wisconsin station’s development of a new stable whole milk con- 
centrate may significantly affect marketing practices for these com- 
modities. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a complete statement of examples of progress 
under the projects supported by Federal-grant funds in the hearings 
that have just been published before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. 
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DisEASES OF ANIMALS AND POULTRY 


The next item is, ‘Diseases of animals and poultry.” 
The summary, project statement, and explanation of change in 


authorized transfers of funds is shown on pages 127-129. 


like to suggest that that be shown in the record. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Diseases of animals and poultry 


I would 


Appropriation act, 1958 and base for 1959 (transfer from CCC 


funds) 


Decrease in transfers 


cade pgs Sapa eis scp eee faa Pl entice eg nal ae a ac eee A ale 1 $1, 270, 000 


he 1 1, 000, 000 
—270, 000 





1 Eradication activities are financed by transfers from other accounts (Commodity Credit Corporation) as 
authorized in the annual appropriation act. Transfer of not to exceed $1,270,000 for eradication of vesicular 
exanthema of swine is authorized for fiscal year 1958 and proposed at not to exceed $1,000,000 for fiscal year 


1959. 


thereon, are discussed under ‘‘Special activities’’ in these justifications. 


Project statement 





Appropriations to reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for funds transferred, and interest 











Project 1957 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 

Eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine_--........------- $1, 355, 739 $1, 270, 000 $1, 000, 000 

COS UEOOTT WEINOD. Sos 5 ok ew edo cn cack adundedeehitinatos 163, 638 |_..--. Seba bah cid Ada lpamien 

Total available or estimate-_-_.- iaiilien sta Lia eedin aigarntininbaltl 1, 519, 377 1, 270, 000 1, 000, 000 

Transfers from Commodity Credit Corporation.__........_--- —1, 350, 000 —1, 225, 739 —1, 000, 000 

Reappropriation of prior year balance-_. sich iit cesessii ccna alll — 50, 000 DES iis socdcasnie 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research 

Service’’_. ‘ shins lash aaah aed PROES Ledabossictedieksacubaaecoon 
Transfer in 1958 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, Agri- 

cultural Research Service’’.--- ps Seed lleang ewaiosss oat oe OOOO Bein caianncclscdndewetlieninas 

Appropriation or estimate Z se etednect shea TOONS Wesson en eck lt enn 


DECREASE IN AUTHORIZED TRANSFERS 


Decrease of $270,000 in authorized transfers from other funds for eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine.—It is estimated that in fiscal year 1959, authority 
to transfer not to exceed $1 million from the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
be needed for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine. This is a reduction 
of $270,000 compared with the authorization to transfer $1,270,000 provided in 
the 1958 appropriation act. 

This highly infectious disease of swine most often spreads by contact with in- 
fected swine, contaminated shipping and handling facilities, and the feeding of 
raw garbage. Constant surveillance must be maintained to discover new cases 
promptly, and the infection stamped out before it has a chance to spread to other 
States. 

In cooperation with the States, eradication activities have progressed satisfac- 
torily. Because of these efforts about 95 percent of the garbage fed to swine is 
now being cooked and effective surveillance is maintained over movements of 
swine and swine products to reduce the hazards of dissemination of the disease. 

Through an effective eradication program, infection was confined during fiscal 
year 1957 to three premises in New Jersey. These occurred on premises which 
had apparently been free from the disease for 21 months. For the first time, 
New Jersey was able to pay indemnity for the infected and exposed swine, and 
all swine on the three infected premises were slaughtered and the pork from them 
was specially processed. As of December 16, 1957, no new case of vesicular 
exanthema had been found for more than a year. Less than 6 years ago, vesicular 
exanthema was at epidemic proportions, with 42 States reporting infected swine 
herds. 
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Estimated costs of the program for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 are as 
follows: 


Fiscal year 


1957 


| 1958 | 1959 
(estimated) estimated) 
| 
| oN 
| 


Operating expenses: | 
msOroemment ONG Giegnowls... .... ..-----ncnngnpceesonsscees $1, 041, 708 $950, 000 $680, 000 
cnapection af stonmyemGen. .- 2 btcsU. Lc iia 261, 532 | 270, 000 270, 000 

Total, operating expenses-__-_-.._---- aaa inaaeeeae 1, 303, 240 1, 220, 000 | 950, 000 

Indemnities --| 52, 499 | 50, 000 | 





1, 355, 739 | 1, 270, 000 | 








CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 

The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets): 

“Eradication activities: For expenses necessary * * *, the Secretary may 
transfer from other appropriations or funds available to the bureaus, corporations, 
or agencies of the Department such sums as he may deem necessary, but not to 
exceed [$1,270,000] $1,000,000 for eradication of vesicular exanthema of swine, 
to be available only in an emergency which threatens the livestock or poultry 
industry of the country, * * *.” 

The change would limit the funds available in fiscal year 1959 for eradication 
of vesicular exanthema of swine to $1 million as compared to $1,270,000 in 1958. 
The satisfactory progress which has been made permits the reduction of $270,000 
without detriment to the program. 


ERADICATION OF VESICULAR EXANTHEMA OF SWINE 


Dr. Cuarxson. Under the appropriation, “Diseases of Animals and 
Poultry” we are conducting the program for the eradication of vesicu- 
lar exanthema of swine. 

This program is financed by transfers which are authorized from 
other appropriations or funds of the Department. During the past 
and current years, these transfers have been from Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds. 

For fiscal year 1959, we are requesting authority to transfer not to 
exceed $1 million which is $270,000 less than the amount authorized 
for the current year. 

The progress on this program during the past year has been gratify- 
ing. We have not had any new cases during the calendar year 1957, 
the first such year since the emergency was declared in 1952. W e 
have been able to remove quarantine from all areas except a few in 
New Jersey. 

We are maintaining restrictions on the interstate movement of 
swine and pork to prevent the movement of animals or meat from 
animals fed raw paibege, since that is one of the primary methods of 
spread of the disease. 

Approximately 95 percent of the swine fed garbage are now fed 
cooked garbage. This has brought an added dividend in the reduc- 
tion of the incidence of trichinosis, a parasitic disease transmissible to 
man. 

Mexico has been free from foot-and-mouth disease since December 
31, 1954, and the financing of that eradication program under this 
appropriation was terminated almost 3 years ago. A small standby 
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staff of American personnel is maintained in Mexico, financed from 
our salaries and expenses appropriation and a small balance of Com- 
mission funds, to work with their Mexican counterparts in making 
field and laboratory inspections to guard against any recurrence of the 
disease. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I have an explana- 
tion of the changes in language which I understood you wanted to have 
covered. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 





We have six changes in language proposed, which I can discuss now 
or file this statement, as you prefer. 

Senator Russe.u. Are any of them of great import? 

Dr. CLarxson. They seem routine to us. 

Senator Russety. Would it have any substantial effect on the 
program? 








EMERGENCY REPLACEMENT OF BUILDINGS AT PLUM ISLAND 





















Dr. Ciarxson. No, sir; they would not, except one that you may 
wish to hear about partic ularly. The fourth change would add lan- 
guage to provide for emergency replacement of buildings used for 
research on foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases at Plum 
Island. Because of the isolated location of the station, the highly 
contagious diseases studied there, and the continuous need for pro- 
viding for the research animals, it is essential that any buildings 
destroyed by fire, storm or other cause, be replaced promptly. Expe- 
rience already acquired during the construction of the laboratory 
emphasizes the need for such authority. This is in effect standby 
authority for replacement of damaged or destroyed buildings which 
may cost more than the limitations which otherwise would control. 
The amount needed for such contingencies cannot be determined in 
advance. After this fiscal year, there will be no balance remaining 
from the appropriation for the construction of the Plum Island Lab- 
oratory available for the emergency replacement of buildings there. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, this island is subject to severe storms, 
to being cut off from the mainland for hours, and sometimes several 
days atatime. The facilities that are necessary to guard against any 
escape of the virus and to protect the animals are subject to damage 
by storm or fire. The limitations in the Appropriation Act generally 
seem to us to be too restrictive to take care of this isolated facility. 
















SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

















Senator Russeutu. Mr. Secretary, I am in receipt of a letter from 
Senators Magnuson and Jackson of Washington, which was later 
signed by Senators Murray, Magnuson, Morse, Church, Mansfield, 
Jackson, and Neuberger, which outlines a request for a soil and water 
conservation research laboratory for the Pacific Northwest. 

Could you give comment on this matter? Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Prererson. Only in a general way, Mr. Chairman. 

I know that the folks in the Pacific Northwest have repeatedly 
asserted extensive problems peculiar to the farming practices in that 
region. Dr. Byerly recently met with representatives of agricul- 
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tural organizations in the Pacific Northwest. And I think that we 
can provide you a rather complete and detailed account of the situa- 
tion out there. 

Senator RusseLut. You are very familiar with that area yourself, 
are you not? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, sir; I know the area 

Senator Russevu. I understood you hailed from that section, and 
have farmed up there. 

Mr. Peterson. I farmed down in the southwestern part of the 
State of Oregon and did not personally farm in the particular area 
to which the reference is made. 

The problem is one primarily of wheat and pea farmers, dryland 
farmers, in Washington and a part of Idaho. It involves the manage- 
ment of the soils, many of which are highly erodible, in a topography 
that is moderately to steeply rolling. There is need, in my judgment, 
for work over and beyond what is now being done in the soil, water, 
and related crop management problems of the area. 

Senator Russeuu. There is some work being done in soil and water? 

Mr. Prererson. There is some work being done, yes. I think that 
in all frankness I should make the observation that although there is 
in my judgment reason to increase Federal effort as fast as it may be 
done, I think the importance of agriculture to those 3 States is not 
fully reflected in the contributions that the 3 States themselves are 
making to agricultural research, including the particular type of 
research mentioned here. And we have made that known to the 
States through personal conferences. 

I have met with Doctor Madsen of Washington State College and 
with Director Krause over at Moscow, Idaho. 

Senator RussEeuu. I notice here they are asking for a million dollars 
for the laboratory and a million dollars a year thereafter. 

That is somewhat more comprehensive than has been embraced 
in any of these soil and water laboratories we have established here- 
tofore, I believe. 


VIEWS OF TECHNICAL STAFF NEEDED 


Mr. Perersoan. Senator, I think—and this is my personal judg- 
ment—that you may want the views of our technical people. But 
it would certainly be more desirable to undertake the strengthening 
of work that is now being conducted at locations where it is being 
conducted than to construct an entirely new facility in the Northwest. 

One of the things in the whole research area that we have done, it 
seems to me, is to continue to expand horizontally, whereas we need 
to center our attention on vertical expansion. By that I mean this: 
We should improve the physical facilities and subprofessional sup- 
porting services at existing locations before undertaking extension of 
our work. 

It is my view, and I think our technical people will concur, that if 
we were at the optimum condition with respect to the state of repair 
of our physical facilities, and had all of the kinds of equipment we 
needed to the optimum degree, with the subprofessional and non- 
professional supporting staffs, we could improve the productivity of 
our present professional people by as much as 25 percent. 

I think that is a conservative estimate. 
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Now, that is overall in our total research endeavor. And I would 
think that while the Northwest needs badly increased work in this 
field to which reference is made, that such increases as are undertaken 
could be more productive if they were directed toward strengthening 
existing facilities and in cooperation with the three States involved. 

Senator Russe... After consultation with your technical people will 
you give us @ memorandum expressing your opinion on this matter, 
and as to alternate plans that the Department may have to suggest 
as to strengthening this work in this area? 

Mr. Prererson. I would be glad to do so. 

Senator Russgexy. I wish you would also point out the activities of 
the States that are affected in this field, if you have any figures. 

Mr. Pererson. I think we have some information that would 
indicate that, Senator. 

(The information requested appears on pp. 110-112.) 


LOCATION OF FARM RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Dr. CLtarkxson. Mr. Chairman, if I may supplement what Mr. 
Peterson has said, this map shows the locations of our farm research 
activities. We will be glad to leave it with the committee. By 
code it identifies the lines of work including soil and water conserva- 
tion, crops, and livestock. You can see from the dispersal of facilities 
that the need for adequate support at the locations where we are 
now working, as Mr. Peterson said, is a matter of high priority. 

Senator STENNIS. Before we leave that subject, 1 want to ask a 
few questions on it. 

Senator RussEty. Yes. But I want to finish this matter about the 
Northwest by offering some letters. 


PEAR DECLINE RESEARCH 


I have a letter from Senators Magnuson and Jackson relative to the 
pear decline research in the Yakima Valley in the State of Washington. 

Dr. Clarkson, did you testify on that? 

Dr. CLarkson. No, I didn’t, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.iy. Dr. Byerly testified, I think. 

We would like to have a statement on that, inasmuch as I received 
this letter, for the guidance of the committee when we go to mark 
up the bill. 

Dr. Byerty. Shall I supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russeuu. It will be all right if you supply it for the record, 
yes. I think most of us were present when you testified on this 
supplemental bill. 

Dr. Byerty. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PEAR DECLINE 


In recent vears pear decline has caused large losses to pear producers in the 
Pacific Northwest. The cause of the disease has not been definitely established. 
It appears to be a problem of rootstock-scion relationship. 

The pear industry has provided $10,000 annually for research on this problem 
and the Washington State Agricultural Experiment Station is providing approxi- 
mately the same amount. The United States Department of Agriculture is 
cooperating with the State in this work to a limited extent utilizing the part- 
time services of three employees. 
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The Senate has provided $12,500 in the pending second supplemental appro- 
priation bill for additional research in fiscal year 1958. If this increase is pro- 
vided it would require $25,000 to continue an augmented program in fiscal year 
1959. ; i 

Unrtep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
March 13, 1958. 

Hon. Cart HaypeEn, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
Hon. Ricwarp B. Russe 1, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Cotieacues: We should like to take this opportunity to express our deep 
appreciation and the appreciation of the people of our State for the action your 
committee took in providing $12,500 in the second supplemental budget for an 
immediate start on a full-scale pear decline research program in the Yakima 
Valley in the State of Washington. 

You will recall that in our presentation to the committee in support of the 
supplemental appropriation to start the pear decline research program we indi- 
cated that additional appropriations to the extent of $25,000 per year would be 
required to carry the program to a successful conclusion. ; 

We therefore at this time request that the sum of $25,000 be added to the fiscal 
year 1959 budget for the Agriculture Research Service for this specific purpose. 

Thank you for your continued interest in the problems of our region. 

Sincerely yours, 
WarRREN G. MaaGnuson, 
United States Senator. 
Henry M. Jackson, 
United Siates Senator. 


Senator Russetu. If there is no objection, I think I will ask the 
clerk of the committee to see if we can print this map. I think it 
would be helpful to us to have copies of it, and the map will appear 
in the record at this point. 

(The map referred to faces this page.) 


Sort AND WaTEeER CONSERVATION RESEARCH LABORATORY 


LETTER FROM SENATORS MAGNUSON AND JACKSON 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
February 13, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. Russe x1, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are enclosing a copy of an excellent brochure 
prepared by the soil conservation districts associations of the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada, setting forth the needs for a soil and water 
conservation research laboratory in the Pacific Northwest. 

It is our hope that the Agriculture Subcommittee on Appropriations will give 
this proposal its most earnest and favorable consideration. We believe the 
brochure more than adequately sets forth the needs for the proposed laboratory, 
but we should like to call particular attention to the following statement from 
the foreword in the attached brochure: 

“The soil conservation district associations wish it understood at the outset 
of this statement that they are recommending this soil and water laboratory 
and its attending program only after careful consideration of all existing soil and 
water research programs now in progress in the Northwest and the possibility 
of inereasing existing facilities. Our findings indicate there is no single or com- 
bination of locations of all existing soil and water facilities capable of conducting 
a research program commensurate with the needs of the Northwest.”’ 

The need for this laboratory has been called to the attention of the Department 
of Agriculture, which recognizes this need, but indicates lack of funds in current 
resources and in the 1959 budget for establishment of the laboratory. 
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It is our sincere hope that when your committee has considered the brochure 
and the enclosed copy of the Department of Agriculture’s letter on the subject, 
that you will be convinced of the necessity and justification for congressional 
initiative in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WaRREN G. Maanuson, 
United States Senator. 
Henry M. Jackson, 
United States Senator. 


Unitep States SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFATRS; 
March t4, 1958: 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RvussE.LL, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. ti 


Dear SENATOR RussELL: The Pacific area of the Nationa) Association bt Soil ; 
Conservation Districts, comprising the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Nevada, have prepared a report on the need for a soil and water conservation 
research laboratory for the Pacific Northwest. This report previously has been 
submitted to you by Senators Magnuson and Jackson and possibly by other 
Senators. 

The undersigned, representing Columbia Basin States, feel that the case made 
for a research laboratory to concentrate on soil and water problems in our area is 
very strong. While funds for the establishment of such a laboratory were not 
included in the Agriculture Department’s budget requests for 1959, we have 
reason to believe that the critical need for it is widely appreciated among the 
Department’s qualified technical personnel. We further feel that this matter 
could properly be. taken up in the meeting of your subcommittee scheduled for 
next week, so that the project, if approved, can participate in the proposed 
program for accelerating public works projects of demonstrated need. 

We know that you and the chairman of the committee are both aware of the 
fine work that similar laboratories in other regions do, and of the excellent working 
relationships which they have established with agricultural experiment stations 
and the land-grant colleges. A preliminary meeting of persons interested in the 
establishment of such relationships in the Pacific Northwest will take place later 
this month in Pullman, Wash. Unfortunately, the existing laboratores do not 
and cannot deal with the specialized problems of the Columbia Basin where over 
a million acres of new irrigated land is scheduled to be brought under cultivation, 
and where there is increasing evidence of expensive failure to make effective use 
of our available water supply. Erosion control and the related problem of 
moisture conservation are among the most serious problems, the latter being 
weeny important in connection with the wise use of our range and pasture 
lands. 

For construction of laboratories, greenhouses, and soil processing facilities for 
the first year only, it is estimated that $1 million will be required, and an addi- 
tional $1 million will later be needed on a recurring basis to support personnel 
and operating expenses for a laboratory and field program in the Northwest, 
divided equally between soil and water research programs for dry farmland, 
rangelands, and irrigated lands. 

It is our joint request that there be added to the budget for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1959, $1 million for the construction of a Pacific 
Northwest Soil and Water Conservation Research Laboratory to be located in 
the Columbia Basin, as heretofore authorized. 

Sincerely, 
James E. Murray. 
WarRREN G. MAGNUSON. 
WaYNE Morse. 
FRANK CHURCH. 
Mrke MANSFIELD. 
Henry M. Jackson. 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 


a 
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STATEMENT FRoM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ON Farm RESEARCH 
NEEDS IN THE Paciric NoRTHWEST, WASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO, AND 
Nevapa AREA 


New soil and water conservation research facilities have been recommended by 
various interested groups to undertake regional research relating to irrigated, 
dry land, and range areas of the Pacific Northwest. The problems are related 
to the four-State area including much of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Nevada. 
The laboratory is estimated to cost about $1 million and would require additional 
operating costs of nearly $1 million annually when completed. 

The soil and water problems of this region are significant and cover a large area. 
Several comprehensive studies and reports have been made of the problems of the 
Columbia River Basin, among them House Document 473, 81st Congress, entitled 
“The Columbia River,” which set forth many of these problems. 

From time to time, as funds have become available, Department research on 
soil and water conservation problems of this area has been strengthened. In 
fiscal year 1958, direct Federal support for such research will be nearly $260,000. 
In addition, the States will have available for such research about $182,000 of 
Federal-grant funds and $528,000 of non-Federal funds. If the regional labora- 
tory proposed should be made available and the increased operating funds pro- 
vided, the annual Federal funds for soil and water research in the area, both direct 
Federal and Federal-grant funds, would be more than tripled. At present no 
plan has been presented to this Department for the sharing of the additional 
costs by the States or for increases in their funds comparable to proposed Federal 
increases. 

While the regional soil and water laboratory is needed it is only one of the many 
farm research needs of the area. Its agriculture is important to this country. 
In 1955 the cash receipts of the area from farm products marketed were 4.4 
percent of the total for the United States and there is every prospect of a con- 
tinuation or increase in these receipts. Significant amounts of many minor 
crops are raised there such as tree fruits, berries, vegetables, vegetable seeds, and 
hops. The following table shows the relation of a few of the crops to their total 
production in the United States: 


Examples of commercial crop production in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho ' 


Percentage 
to total 
United States 
Crop: - ahenieecane 

ets ne che ote a ee Bal wale Se da lane ence cs eta ae 28. 3 
cs Se Eg eee ee ee Seen og eee eee 42.6 
ee ee ee we ees een ee <> [eo 
eM en se ee ee eee 28. 1 
a Dg ee ee 24. 6 
ae ee en es ay a aes Sete ae ee eae 87. 2 
ste ee a eee. See en eee ee een ee a 18. 9 
i Ta i 78. 0 


1 Based on 1955 figures in 1956 edition of Agricultural Statistics. 


Producers of these crops are suffering severe losses from diseases and insects. 
There is urgent need for development of disease and insect resistant crop varieties, 
development of new and improved pesticides, solution of pesticide residue prob- 
lems, etc. There are also many special problems in this area relating to soil 
and wind erosion, water losses, grazing management, fertilization, weed control, 
etc. 

Range and forage problems are acute. Moreover, special responsibilities arise 
from the extensive public lands there. Weeds and brush infest these lands with 
complicating troubles. For instance, the white fly which is causing severe losses 
to beans breeds on weeds on public lands. 

The Federal Government is spending about $1,679,000 in direct research in 
these States in fiscal year 1958, in addition to Federal-grant funds to State 
experiment stations. Federal-grant funds in fiscal year 1957 amounted to 
$1,695,000. These States spent nearly $5,500,000 in non-Federal funds in that 
year. Such support in fiscal year 1958 will be at least that amount, and probably 
larger. 

Additional research is required on a wide variety of problems in the area. In 
some instances additional facilities are required for such work. In others, modest 
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increases would do much toward solving 
the locations in the four States where 


roblems. 
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The attached table indicates 


epartmental farm research is currently 
underway, the funds devoted to it, and projected costs for strengthening existing 
Federal research, including construction of facilities and operating costs. 

As shown by the tabulations which follow, the projected costs for strengthening 
farm research at existing locations in the region may be summarized as follows: 


| 
| 


Projected needs for strength- 





For soil and water conservation research ___._.....--- 
Crops research. -- -- -- 
Entomology research 
Animal husbandry ‘ 
Animal disease and parasite 
Agricultural engineering - ----- 
Farm economics _ 


Total 


-| 

















Estimated ening existing Federal re- 
Federal search 
funds, fiscal ghd 
1958 | | 
Facilities Operations 
$258, 825 $849, 000 | $540, 000 
698, 732 720, 000 433, 000 
313, 288 582, 000 493, 000 
172, 416 500, 000 | 225, 000 
SEEM "Vic cock ch sons itineilatee tel tetera 
MDB forcesrtecnene 75, 000 
BG Mineo cnr sen<oe 134, 000 
1, 678, 705 2, 651, 000 2, 000, 000 
i 





Location and type of research 


Washington: 
Mount Vernon: Diseases and production of veg- 
GE Birdies <cewiesddiertecons dilvaceen 
Prosser: 

Seed production of legumes and grasses. 
Work on hops and mint. Control of | 
weeds of irrigated crops; aquatic weeds. | 
Breeding peaches, cherries, and apricots. 
Bean breeding and diseases_............--- 

Soil and water management 

Pullman: 

Wheat breeding and quality; oat smut. 
Pasture and range; seed production and 
improvement. Range weeds. New plants 
(regional station). 

Soil and water management 

Farm refrigeration. - _- 

Farm economies.-__.. .- - 

Turkey breeding----- enn 

Diseases of poultry and fur animal hus- | 
bandry and diseases. | 

Puyallup: | 

Bulb studies. Nematodes of Northwest 
crop plants. 

Time and labor saving insecticide applica- 
tion and fruit harvesting equipment. 

Animal husbandry (beef cattle and dairy 
husbandry). 

Sumner: Insects of flowers, bulbs, and green- 
house plants. 

Union Gap: Insects affecting potatoes... 

Walla Walla: Pea insects, onion maggot, wire 
worm. 

Wenatchee: 

Fruits, including nutrition, thinning, virus | 
diseases. 

Transmission of stone fruit virus diseases; 
mite investigations. 

Equipment for production of tree fruits__- 

Yakima: Biology and control of deciduous fruit 
insects; spray residues. ' 





99% 
aod 


06—58——S 


Esti- 
mated 
Federal 
funds, 
fiscal 
year 
1958 


$11, 174 


71, 802 
82, 080 


183, 051 


18, 670 
13, 210 
21, 181 
3, 579 
29, 149 


17, 346 
7, 130 


7,000 |. 


21, 424 


34, 250 | 


41, 107 


55, 716 


1, 500 | 


24, 480 
7, O85 


| 





Projected needs 
for strengthening 
existing Federal 





research 
Present facilities Oa a 
Facili- | Opera- 
ties tions 
State... Loa PRA AGA $3, 000 
ae do............---] $432,000 | 165, 500 
ciiees 0. RSs Sa 140, 000 
a ORE. ts cagedacst. ae 109, 500 
ee Gdns code 43, 000 60, 000 
dca nicvcmanhiceamandedidaaaneae a 
nabbed Binds. ings | 43, 000 
eee OD... ss a 5, 000 
SD iis. es: ; 30, 000 
sek. oc eRe 6. cn ieee 8, 000 

~~ se a cs 
..do i cae. Ter ee 55, 000 
| Leased.....- 24, 000 
Meter stapes 28, 000 
ys AGEN ESG ‘ 36, 000 
Federal. ...... ie 8, 000 
State_._-- 24, 000 
aud Gata : * 15, 000 
Leased. -_......-.- 325,000 | 142,000 
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Esti- Projected needs 
mated for strengthening 
Federal existing Federal 
Location and type of research funds, Present facilities research 
fiscal’ 
year Facili- | Opera- 
1958 ties tions 
Oregon: 
Burns: Range and meadow improvement and | $49,800 | Federal and State.__|_.....__.. $23, 000 
management range weeds, 
Corvallis: | 
Wheat smut genetics, physiology; Phormi- | 143,962 | State............___- $36, 000 46, 000 


um leaf and stem fibers; pastures, grass, 
legume production, improvement and i 
diseases; breeding and production of hops 
and mint; weed control in forage seed 
crops; small fruits breeding, production | 

diseases; walnut and filbert produc- 
tion and diseases; and diseases of orna- 




















mental plants. 
Insect transmission of stone fruit viruses, 86, 471 | State and leased__._- 257,000 | 175, 000 
ringspot virus; biology and control of 
mosquitoes, biting flies, ticks, cattle 
grubs, and lice in West. 
Field tests on nitrogen fertilizers __.....____- IS SN ite 43, 000 60, 000 
Farm seed cleaning and handling__.........| 48,975 |_.--- TURs cadtierenndccktiasammtone 15, 000 
ON creeits nnn nneecennaasan went 27, 340 |.---. To taenaher each enagin kad 55, 000 
Breeding dairy and beef cattle__........._.- ee Fase oon eck sek aces ey 30, 000 
NPI oo eset oon wceea Soke 3,000 |----- iiiemaccwtices Sere 5, 000 
Forest Grove: 
Insecticides on truck crops, insects of legume 43,308 | LeONB i. iecncss niu coins t 38, 000 
seed crops. | 
Pest and plant disease control machinery _ -- Oe Oh... ces ee Ree 15, 000 
— River: Diseases of apples, pears, and stone Be sic knwcwunawen SEE 3, 000 
ruits. | 
La Grande: Pasture and range investigations, range 10, 844 | Leased____.._____. adatrcetek a 8, 500 
weeds, mountain area. 
Medford: Pear irrigation, nutrition, and breeding. -_- 0 GOR &: Rinbtoss bits cecce hh sasucesd Pcuscdd..- 
Moro: Soil and water management-_..........._____- jj =  nsiddvacevecnetuecniand ites. 
Ontario: Soil and water management. -_-__--_.______- Tee ncane Wade ct tesla RAE 4, 000 
Pendleton: 
Wheat production, breeding, and diseases. _____- 15,092 |...-. OPinsudeitindishedie- tal 4, 500 
Soil and water management-_______________-- 31,223 }.-<<. | RE ERI 300,000 | 225,000 
Methods and equipment for soil and water com- | BB OOO he sarc Osdsce cs cece de bts aetehs 30, 000 
servation. | 
The Dalles: Insects transmission of stone fruit 5 BBB | eee WOascotcesestes Hane ee bress eas 
viruses, 
Idaho: 
Aberdeen: Small grain breeding; breeding dis- 41,490 |_.... GO adit sh Rilatdn Bitiimittaielitis 17, 500 
ease-resistant potatoes. 
Boise: Soil and water management, irrigation ._- 48,087 | FoGeral. .......ssiissé deste 21, 000 
Dubois: Sheep research. ..........5......25ni..- 154, 037 | .---.- GO cassis aed | 600,000 | 100,000 
Moscow: 
IIE nos en mdbdanseenube ces R07 | BUN. occ en oes 16, 000 
Hydrologic investigations. .........--.-.-.-- BY FEE Non sel craic vicina 250,000 | 110,000 
Parma: Breeding, disease, and insect-resistant 8, 7 tice «ica cpicek. 20. seukes 2, 000 
onions. | 
St. Anthony: Soil and water management, dry 8, 993 |_...- i niidainnsarrkndatbesadn ceil 5, 000 
land. 
Twin Falls: 
Sugar beet curly top disease, halogeton phys- 35, 498 | Federal...-...... ntdalas babs ates: 23, 000 
iology and control, breeding disease-resist- 
ant beans for food and seed. 
Insects on sugar beets, beans, ete.........__- DS | Nee ee Fre tree, oe 26, 000 
Nevada: | 
Reno: 
Alfalfa diseases and improvement; range re- O15 398 ft cesses Ba Reseed sased 11, 500 
seeding, research on halogeton control. 
Soil and water m¢ ws irrigation. .._--- | 29,060 |..--- Ge aladoaciaanet Pee ak oat 15, 000 
Farm economics_. = . ER BEST eS, I Ba IR bas cisrceo cca epee pan a 20, 000 
Grand total. __.......--- pceen aes ethics |1, 678, 705 |2, 651, 000 |2, 000, 000 





SOIL“-WATER-PLANT RESEARCH FACILITY 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I would ask to intervene here 
because of the subject matter that you were discussing. The Chair 
will remember last year that, in connection with these soil and water 
plant laboratories, we took some additional proof here with reference 
to‘an identical subject i in Mississippi, particularly with reference to 
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soil-water-plant relationships for soybeans, for the cotton, and related 
matters for that whole Southeast area. 

At that time, the showing was that for the relatively small sum of 
$300,000 such a laboratory could be established at Stoneville, Miss., 
which, you recall, is already a rather formidable plant and quite an 
undertaking of the Federal Government itself. And I wanted to ask 
you about the possibilities of further consideration being given to 
that very acute problem. 

Now, this is for basic research in this soil-water-plant relationship. 
I was just wondering what Dr. Clarkson’s technical view on this 
would be. I mean a view from a technician’s standpoint. And, also, 
Secretary Peterson’s viewpoint with reference to supervision. 

Dr. Cirarxson. Could we ask Dr. Byerly to respond to that? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Dr. Byrerty. Mr. Chairman and Senator Stennis, I most strongly 
support the position taken by Mr. Peterson with respect to the 
Northwest Laboratory proposed, and other similar proposals. We 
do need more research facilities for soil and water conservation research 
in many areas. 

We need more basic research. And the proposal outlined by 
Senator Stennis is, indeed, a sound one. But I strongly support 
Secretary Peterson’s position that we have a crying need for strength- 
ening our existing locations and supplying facilities at those points 
which will give us greater return for the dollars invested. Stoneville 
is, as you know, an existing lecation where there are substantial 
installations. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Dr. Byrerty. I would raise the question if $250,000 should be 
appropriated—and I am not prepared to give an answer now— 
whether this is the way I would recommend that the $250,000 be spent 
if consideration is given to the other claims for improvements. 

Senator Stennis. Of course, you understand what I am talking 
about is not just a conservation proposal? 

Dr. Byreruy. I understand, Senator, and I hope you appreciate 
my answer; that, yes, we do need such facilities; we need such research; 
we have many, many needs. 

Senator Stennis. I think the location there would be somewhat in 
line with what Secretary Peterson said; it would be on a pyramid 
basis rather than stretching it out. I am not trying to get ahead of 
any other area of the country. 


LOCATION OF LABORATORIES 


Dr. Byrrity. The point I am making is the one that Secretary 
Peterson made. Where we can spend money for facilities that will 
not at the same time entail a marked increase in operating costs and 
will give us a greater return for our dollars, we would, I believe, give 
priority to such expenditures. Without examining the situation 
exactly, I could not answer whether that would be true in this case. 

Senator Srpnnis. [ did not expect you to just answer yes or no 
flatly here at this time. But the second point was, as I understand 
it, that you can utilize at Stoneville, in part, men that you already 
have there—the scientists and others. 


pn 


ov 
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Mr. Prrerson. Senator Stennis, on that point, the very same fact 
that you make reference to with respect to Stoneville is applicable at, 
I would say, most of our research stations all over the country. 

I think of one at Miles City, Mont.; I think of one laboratory having 
to do with investigation of insects of man and animals which happens 
to be in the State of Florida; and many others which I have, per- 
sonally, seen. I think there is one in Idaho, where the physical 
facilities and the subsupporting professional services are resulting in 
highly trained technical people not being able to devote their full 
attention to professional productivity. 

And I strongly feel that we have about reached the point where, 
rather than expanding horizontally, we need to strengthen in depth 
the present research that we have. I think there is another point 
that is applicable here. 

The backlog of need, much of which is expressed to you people in 
the Congress individually and before this and other committees, 
results from the fact that the whole level of research support for 
agriculture, in view of its tremendous development, technologically, 
has not reached some reasonable ratio to the need of agriculture. 
And I think it simply reflects the fact that we have not moved research 
as fast as agriculture in its aggregate has developed. 

And that is why I think, in the backlog of recommendations from 
our research and advisory committees, as I recall, there is something 
in the magnitude of $150 million. That is high-priority research, as 
those committees see it. So, this is part of a much broader problem 
to which you make reference here. 

Senator Stennis. I am not presenting it on a matter of location, 
primarily; I am impressed, Mr. Chairman, that all the witnesses agree 
on the need for this type of basic research. Last year, I remember, 
and this year, there is an agreed need from the technical men and from 
the supervisory men, like Secretary Peterson. 

I just know, from a farm background and some recent observations, 
what you can do with irrigation in a country where you don’t ordi- 
narily irrigate, and in a State where you have an average rainfall of 
55 inches a year. I have had my eyes opened to what can be done by 
irrigation in increasing the yields, and it refutes something I have 
heard all my life; that a dry year was a good cotton year. 

I just thought vou didn’t need water. I found out you need much 
more than has been realized. I think this is one of the most practical 
problems that you have before you. You need more facilities. It is 
secondary as to where you put them, just so vou meet the needs. 

Mr. Peterson. I think we need better existing facilities rather than 
more facilities as a first order of priority. I would say, secondly, that 
the whole level of research support for agriculture has not reached the 
magnitude which, in my judgment at least, the needs of agriculture 
indicate it should be. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I believe you are correct about that. [am 
sorry there wasn’t a further increase this year, although you have 
been instrumental in having increases heretofore. I wanted to ask if 
there is anything else to be said on this subject by any of these gentle- 
men at the table. I respect their opinions. But we agree on one 
thing, and that is the need. 

Do you have anything else, Dr. Clarkson? 
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Dr. Cuarxson. I wouldn’t have anything to add to what has been 
said, Senator. 

Dr. Bygeruy. May I ask a question? 
Senator Stennis. Yes. 










STONEVILLE, MISS., RESEARCH FACILITY 


Dr. Byrerty. Would you like a particular statement with respect 
to the Stoneville proposal? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. As you probably know, I have been very 
much interested in getting a laboratory for basic research in the field 
of soil-water-plant relationships. Last year, Senator Russell was 
kind enough to hold special hearings on this subject, and several out- 
standing agricultural leaders from Mississippi appeared before our 
committee testifying in strong support of a research facility of this 
kind at Stoneville, Miss. Their testimony was most impressive, and 
I hope that a roject of this kind can get underway at an early date. 
Do you agree t that drought is an ever-present threat to crop } yields even 
in the so-called humid areas? 

Dr. Byrrty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Do we have answers for many of our basic irriga- 
tion problems as they relate to soil and plant conditions? 

Dr. Byrerty. No; only for a few. 

Senator STENNIS. Are not most of our present irrigation guides 
based on fragmentary information? 

Dr. Byrruy. Yes; they are. 

Senator Stennis. If we knew more about soil-water-plant relation- 
ships, would irrigation at the proper time enable a plant to put on and 
hold more fruit and result in a considerable increase in yield? 

Dr. Byrrty. Yes, under favorable conditions of soil fertility, suit- 
able plant varieties, disease-free conditions, and similar factors. 

Senator Srennts. | visualize a laboratory of this kind conducting 
research on a regional basis for cotton, corn, soybeans and other 
crops. Do you agree that this is a basic research problem which 
offers farmers a great opportunity for increasing net income? 

Dr. Byrerty. Yes; the farmers’ net income usually is improved as 
he adopts more efficient practices that result from the application of 
basic research principles to applied research problems. One of the 
great difficulties in the past in solving problems which affect the 
farmers’ welfare has been the lack of a basic research approach. 






NEED FOR FACILITY 


Senator Stennis. I have been told that this project could be initi- 
ated as a going concern for $300,000. Would you classify this project 
as a top priority in relation to other research? 

Dr. Byrerty. The research is needed. Since this proposal would 
entail an expenditure at an existing location it would have a higher 
priority than one at a new location. However, it would require an 
additional annual operating expense of $250,000. 

Senator Stennis. Dr. eect, there is a very distinct difference 
between a laboratory dealing with soil-water- plant relationships and 
the sedimentation. Would you give the committee a clear distinction 
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eae facilities and the type of research which would be done 
oth! 
*Dr. Byrer.y. A sedimentation laboratory deals with the pickup, 
transport, and deposition of fine sediment. . Research on these prob- 
lems relates to the development of structures and practices necessary 
to maintaining water control and preventing erosion. Such a labora- 
tory requires the services of engineers, physicists, and chemists 
directly concerned with basic research on the physical problems of 
sedimentation. The requirements for a laboratory dealing with soil- 
water-plant relationships are quite different since they deal largely 
with the physiological requirements of the plant including its water 
and fertility requirements, and the relationships of these require- 
ments to season and other environmental variables. In other words, 
the sedimentation laboratory deals largely with structural relations 
and control of soil and water, while the soil-water-plant relationships 
are largely research on the physiological requirements and correlated 
soil and water practices needed to meet these problems optimally. 

Senator Stennis. That is all on that point, Mr. Chairman. I have 
some other questions. 

MEDFLY CONTROL 


Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Clarkson 
with reference to his very fine comment on the Medfly on page 18 
of his prepared statement whether or not the budget now submitted 
contains funds either under an emergency classification or appropria- 
tion for that subject which would enable him to deal with any of the 
minor breakouts which he has frankly said he expects to see when 
warm weather comes along? 

Dr. Crarxson. Yes, sir. We have proposed in the budget $250,000 
for the trapping, inspection, and follow-up work on the Medfly in 
cooperation with Florida. That would not pay for anything more 
than a very small amount of treatment if we were to find additional 
outbreaks. 

On agreement with the Congress last year, we took those various 
programs out of the contingency fund to the extent that we could 
anticipate and plan for them, and then left the contingency fund of 
$1 million available for unforeseen outbreaks of such pests as the 
Medfly, khapra beetle, grasshoppers or any new and as yet unknown 
pests in this country. 

So, we will begin the year with $250,000 for the trapping and 
inspection and taking care of minor outbreaks. And then we have 
the contingency fund of $1 million for unforeseen needs in this and 
other insect and plant disease items. 

Senator Hotuanp. I would like to ask with reference to the Medfly 
campaign what I have already asked you with reference to the others: 
Has the State of Florida been thoroughly cooperative in meeting its 
obligations? 

Dr. CLarkson. Without any reservations, Senator. 


SPREADING DECLINE IN CITRUS 


Senator Hotitanp. The second thing I would like to ask about is 
spreading decline. 

I understand there has been some delay. But the State plant board 
is going ahead now with a program which has been approved by you 
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people here. And I understand that you do have some item inthe 
budget to continue the limited Federal participation which you have 
approved heretofore in that particular program; is that correct? 

Dr. Cuarxson. Yes, sir. We have in the budget $478,000 for the 
Federal share of the burrowing nematode program, which is the one 
to control spreading decline. 

The State has set aside $906,000, and our division of work has been 
pretty much along this line: That we do the survey and mapping of 
infestations in nurseries, first, and in groves secondly; and then on the 
basis of that information, the State undertakes the destruction of in- 
fested trees and the treatment and cleanup of the land. There has 
been a considerable difficulty in regard to the State being able to 
carry out its program as rapidly as it wished. 

First, there was a court trial to test the State authorities, and those 
authorities were later amended to include the payment of moderate 
indemnities to owners of exposed but uninfested, trees. We had con- 
siderable difficulty in coming to an agreement. 

We are in agreement now. And if the State plant board is able to 
go ahead, we should make some progress. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, I participated in some of the conferences 
which led to the agreement, and I am very glad that you are moving 
ahead. 

As I understand it, you are undertaking the limited participation 
which you have described plus perhaps the identification of the 
samples? 

Dr. Cuarxson. And the protection of interstate movements. 

Senator Hotuanp. And the protection of interstate movements, yes. 
And the State government is undertaking everything which might lead 
to controversies over damage with the property owners; is that correct? 

Dr. Ciarxson. That is correct. 


COLD HARDINESS IN CITRUS 


Senator HoLtanp. One more field: This question of the program to 
develop information as to which of the citrus stocks are cold resistant, 
it having appeared not only in Florida but also in Texas and California 
that right in the same groves and under identical conditions some trees 
have resisted cold much more effectively than others, and have come 
through longer sieges of cold relatively unhurt. I understand com- 
bined requests from all the citrus-producing areas have been made 
through the citrus advisory committee for the initiating of a program 
in this field. 

Are you familiar with that request? 

Dr. CLARKSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. I understand that that request has just been 

ubjected to hearings before the House committee; is that correct? 

Dr. Ciarkson. I understand there were hearings from witnesses 
other than from the Department. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, would it be appropriate in view 
of the fact that the House is still engaged on the hearings from private 
witnesses and the Department has not as yet taken a position on this 
for us to reserve the right to recall this witness and others on this 
subject when the matter has progressed a little further? 
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Senator Russexu. Of course, any time until we close the hearings 
you can get them back, Senator Holland. I don’t know just when 
that will be. 

I hope we will be able to close these hearings before the Easter holi- 
days. I understand the other body may not report the bill until after 
that. You can always get a written statement from the Department. 

Senator HoLtutanp. My understanding is that all the citrus-produc- 
ing areas have combined in this request for a research program concern- 
ing this question of what various fertilizers, insecticides, and other 
conditions and qualities and characteristics have contributed to make 
some trees resistant to cold and others not so resistant. And in the 
event that the matter does proceed to where we do have a meeting of 
the minds between the Department and the citrus industry and at a 
timely date, I would like to call these witnesses back. Until there 
has been such, I do not want to take the committee’s time on that. 

Senator RussEiu. Well, it is time to take up the post office bill. 

Senator Rospertson. I don’t want to delay this, but I have some 
questions. 

Will there be any further appearance of research witnesses? 

Senator Russnuu. I can’t say whether there will be or not. 


RESEARCH ON HARDWOOD TIMBER 


Senator Rospertson. Well, the Assistant Secretary will remember 
that I mentioned this morning about research on the production and 
sale of hardwood timber. I wrote a few days ago quite a long letter 
to the Secretary of Agriculture on that subject. The testimony 
would come technically from the Interior; but this is a hearing the 
farmer is going to look at. And this is a hearing where I need the 
information. 

(The information requested appears on p. 32.). 

I would like a little information on that. And I would like some 
testimony on what are they doing to give us some research on the use 
of water in the production of early potatoes in eastern Virginia. 


FERTILIZER AND WATER REQUIREMENTS FOR VIRGINIA POTATOES 


Now, they tell me that with a great amount of fertilizer, they 
can’t risk a drought that would kill all the potatoes. They have got 
to use water. But there are many different ways to use water, and 
some seem to do more harm than good. We need help over there on 
how to use water. They have plenty of water, plenty of ponds; they 
can sink a well anywhere; and it isn’t so much the kind of irrigation 
that you have in the West where you dig a ditch and let it flow. 
You pump it into a pipe and squirt it on the plants. 

Dr. Crarkson. We will be glad to supply that for the record, 
Senator. 

Senator Rospertrson. That would make a very interesting exhibit 
for growers of early Irish potatoes in Virginia. 

Senator Russexy. That will also deal with any work you have 
done in that field, and are doing? 

Dr. CiarKson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Som AND WaTER MANAGEMENT RESEARCH FOR GROWING PoraToEs IN EAsTERN 
VIRGINIA 


In cooperation with the Virginia Truck Experiment Station at Norfolk, the use 
of brackish water for potato irrigation is being investigated and the extent of 
salinity hazards on the eastern seaboard is being surveyed. The relation between 


stage of development and salt tolerance is being determined with both overhead 
and surface irrigation methods. 


In cooperation with the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station in New 


Brunswick, we are investigating the rotations and water-management procedures 
ee for efficient potato production. 

‘urther research is needed on soil physical requirements, water-management 
methods, tillage procedures, and erosion hazards under different production 
systems. Little is know on these subjects as applied to eastern Virginia conditions. 


SALARIES FOR RESEARCH WORKERS 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few more questions. 

I noticed what you had to say about these salaries and the problem 
as presented there in getting scientists. I attended the military 
hearings that went into all this basic research for military. I got a 
pretty good picture there of what you are faced with. You have a 
classified pay bill that is apparently going to become law. That will 
help you in your salary problem. 

Senator Russeuy. Are you able to get the right kind of scientists 
to carry on these programs and expand the research? 

Dr. Cuarxson. We are able to fill our positions. We have increas- 
ing difficulty in the competition for the ones of our first and second 
choice in the various scientific fields. Over 65 percent of the scientists 
in our service have advanced degrees. Many of them have doctor of 
philosophy degrees, and beyond. The competition for such people 
is intense. 

The pay bill that is pending will, of course, help. That is an appro- 
priate way to help. We are, however, in competition with the other 
agencies of government as well as with industry and States for espe- 
cially competent scientists in various fields. For example, it takes 
the same kind of individual competence to do serological work for the 
Agricultural Research Service as it does for the Public Health Service 
or for the military. One of the matters we have been considering to 
help us compete would be the provision of special authority under 
Public Law 313, as already provided for various other departments, 
that allows special salary rates for especially qualified scientists for 
special jobs. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have the benefit of that? 

Dr. Crarxson. We do not. The Secretary has that under consid- 
eration now. We did not anticipate this was going to come up today. 
But it is under the most careful consideration in the Department. 

But we do not have that benefit now, nor are the Department’s 
needs contained in the present bills (S. 734 and H. R. 9999) except to 
the extent of five in S. 734. 

Senator Stennis. We have this up around the military, that mili- 
tary pay bills provide for special skills and services, and so forth. 
But they did not ask that a special category be created to take care of 
these special skills? 

Mr. Peterson. We have particular problems in recruiting and find- 
ing people for positions of scientific leadership in the various areas of 
research which we conduct in the Department. In the physical and 
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biological sciences, marketing research and economic investigations, 
the pay bill does not recognize the needs of the Department of Agri- 
culture in this field. 


PROBLEM OF GRADING POSITIONS 


With respect to supergrade positions to partially relieve that sort of 
situation, we are, of course, in competition with all other agencies of 
the Government, and the availability of those grades bas not been 
adequate to permit the recognition of positions of scientific leadership. 
And we are very seriously handicapped at the present time. 

There is another matter that stems from an action recently taken 
by the Civil Service Commission to change the entrance grade for 
physicists and chemists from GS-9 to GS-11. As I understand the 
situation, there is permission for that type of scientific personnel to 
be employed with doctor of philosophy degrees at the top of the grade; 
whereas, for the biological sciences, the doctors of philosophy must be 
employed at GS-9 at the bottom of the grade, making a $2,000 differ- 
ential between people in different disciplines with equivalent training 
and experience. And that is creating a most difficult problem for us. 

We have made representations to the Civil Service Commission. 
And, as I understand the situation, the opportunity to partake or 
make our position known with respect to the Pay Act bill pending is 
quite well foreclosed. And we do have within the administration 
and in our Department considerations of trying to find some practical 
means of relief so that we can employ in our scientific leadership 
positions, in marketing and economic research the best qualified 
people that we can obtain within the framework of what the Federal 
Government recognizes as being suitable salaries for those types of 
positions. 

Senator Stennis. Well, Mr. Secretary, what is the salary? You 
say these men have these masters’ degrees and doctors’ degrees. How 
much are you permitted to pay the average scientist of the upper 
level that you have? 

Mr. Peterson. Dr. Clarkson, will you respond to that? You have 
the figures. 

Dr. Cuarxson. Under the present pay scale the bottom of the 
grade 9, which as Mr. Peterson said is the grade in which we employ 
doctors of philosophy in the biological sciences, is $5,440 per annum. 
The top of grade 11 is $7,465. 


DIFFICULTY IN SECURING TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Senator Stennis. Are you having difficulty in holding top research 
people because of the present salary? 

Dr. Cuarxson. We are encountering considerable difficulty in 
obtaining personnel of advanced education and experience. Our 
present difficulty is in the wide disparity between the salaries of 
personnel in the physical and biological sciences and in the competi- 
tion from industry and other agencies for well-trained scientists. 

Senator Stennis. If the classified pay bill becomes law, will this 
solve most of the problems for Federal research employees? 

Dr. CLarKkson. The pay bill would help. However, we would still 
have difficulty in attracting and retaining the most highly trained 
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scientists necessary to make certain that agricultural research will 
meet the needs of the Nation’s agriculture. 

Senator Stennis. You have a number of employees working side by 
side with research workers at State experiment stations, do you not? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I understand that States are experiencing a 
difficult time holding top research workers because of salary schedules. 
Do you think that an increase in salary for Federal employees will 
intensify this problem at State experiment stations? 

Dr. Cuarxson. No doubt it would make for some intensification of 
the problem at the State experiment stations that now have relatively 
low salary scales. 

FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Stennis. Dr. Clarkson, I am disappointed that with the 
exception of some increase for utilization research, the budget did 
not provide for any increase in funds for agriculture research over 
previous years. I am convinced that research holds the answer to 
many of our basic agricultural problems, and we should not lessen 
our intensity or lose sight of the importance of research in terms of 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs simply because we have a 
surplus of agricultural commodities. Do the commodity research 
advisory committees feel that present funds are adequate for research? 

Dr. Cuarxson. No, sir. The research advisory committees always 
recommend a much larger research program than the Department is 
able to implement within existing funds or budget increases. 

Senator Stennis. Could you provide our committee with a list and 
estimated cost of research projects to which your advisory committees 
have given top priority but which cannot be implemented because of 
lack of funds? 

Dr. Ctarxson. We shall be glad to do so, furnishing a list of the 
No. 1 priorities of each category or group of the various committees. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


TOP-PRIORITY RECOMMENDATIONS OF RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Twenty-five research and marketing advisory committees met in the period 
October 1956 to March 1957 to make recommendations regarding the research 
program for fiscal year 1959. They made 1,692 recommendations for new or 
expanded work. Thirteen of the seventeen commodity committees divided their 
research recommendations into three categories, that is, farm research, utilization 
research, and marketing research, and arranged their recommendations under 
each of these headings in priority order. Home-economics problems were included 
in the priority listing for utilization research by these committees. Four com- 
modity committees had 4, 4, 6, and 10 groups, respectively. The 8 functional 
committees divided the areas of work considered by them into 3, 4, 4, 4, 5, 7, 7, 
and 8 priority listings. This resulted in 105 of the 1,692 recommendations receiv- 
ing a No. 1 priority. The 105 No. 1 priorities included 41 dealing with farm 
research, 23 dealing with utilization research, 14 dealing with home-economics 
research, and 27 dealing with marketing research. 

The lists which follow include only the No. 1 priorities. Each is preceded by a 
symbol, such ‘as “1/16,” to show that it was the first-priority item among the 
16 different subjects that were recommended in the group. 
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Farm research 


Citrus and Subtropical Fruit Committee: 
1/11 Mechanization of citrus fruit production, harvesting and farm 
handling 
Cotton and Cottonseed Committee: 
1/24 Mechanization of upland-cotton production 
Dairy Committee: 
1/17 Improvement of the sire proving and dairy herd improvement 
programs 
Deciduous Fruit and Tree Nut Committee: 
1/14 Mechanization of deciduous fruit and tree nut harvesting and 
handling 
Grain Committee: 
1/11 Breeding grain crops for resistance and improved quality 
Livestock Committee: 
1/26 Breeding beef cattle for more efficient production 
Oilseeds and Peanut Committee: 
1/16 Physiology of the flaxseed, peanut, and soybean plants 
Potato Committee: 
1/9 Breeding potatoes for resistance and improved quality 
Poultry Committee: 
1/14 Avian leukosis complex of poultry 
Rice Committee: 
1/10 Breeding rice for resistance and improved quality 
Seed Committee: 
1/17 Improved machinery for planting and harvesting of seed 
Sheep and Wool Committee: 
1/18 Breeding sheep for improved lambs and fleece 
Sugar Committee: 
1/15 Breeding sugar beets, sugarcane, and sugar sorghum for resistance 
and improved quality 
Tobacco Committee: 
1/9 Tobacco physiology and breeding for resistance and improved quality 
Vegetable Committee: 
1/14 Breeding vegetables and dry beans and peas for improved quality 
and resistance to diseases, insects, and nematodes 
Food and Nutrition Committee: 
1/10 Effects of pesticide residues on soils, plants, and animals and product 
quality 
Farm Equipment and Structures Committee: 
1/15 Improvement of air and ground equipment for application of 
pesticides 
1/9 Improved control instruments in cotton gins for maintenance of 
quality 
1/11 Improvement in farmstead water supply and equipment 
1/5 Economics of mechanization of production, handling, processing, 
and storing of farm crops 
Feed and Forage Committee: 
1/16 Insect physiology, toxicology, and resistance to insecticides 
1/10 Bloat of ruminants 
Forest Committee: 
1/4 Regeneration of forests 
1/9 Improved management of livestock on rangelands 
1/12 Prevention and control of forest fires 
1/5 Inventory of forest resources, growth, drain, and requirements 
Production Economics Committee: 
1/2 Economic guides for development and appraisal of farm programs 
1/6 Production response to changes in technology and cost-price rela- 
tionships 
1/6 Economics of new technology 
1/5 Impacts of technology and farm-adjustment programs on labor 
utilization and requirements 
1/4 Improvement of credit arrangements 
1/9 Improvement of water laws, particularly in the East 
1/5 Relation of Government programs to farmland values and tenure 
1/3 Economics of timber production 
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Soils, Water, and Fertilizer Committee: 

1/8 Moisture conservation on humid region cropland 

1/11 Improved practices for soil and water management on rangelands 

1/9 Reducing water losses in storage, conveyance, and use of irrigation 

water in western United States 

1/6 Hydrology of agricultural watersheds 

1/6 Improved management of forested watersheds 

1/6 Use of liming materials 

1/2. Improve fertilizer quality control 

The divisions that would carry out the research on the 41 No. 1 problems 

requiring farm research estimated that the annual operating costs involved in 
implementation of these recommendations would be $15,300,000. Only partial 
implementation of the recommendations can be accomplished by shifting funds | 
to this work from other work that has been completed or will receive less emphasis | 
in fiscal 1958 and 1959. No increases for farm research are included in the 1959 


budget. Substantial increases would be needed to properly implement these | 
recommendations. 


Utilization research 
Citrus and Subtropical Fruit Committee: f 
1/15 Chemical composition and constituents of citrus and subtropical fruit 
Deciduous Fruit and Tree Nut Committee: 
1/14 Enzymatic and other changes in fruits and nuts : 
Feed and Forage Committee: 
1/7 Composition of forage crops in relation to nutrition 
Forest Committee: 
1/17 Use of mill waste, low-value tree and wood residues for chemically 
derived products 
Grain Committee: 
1/12 New and expanded large-scale industrial outlets for cereal starches 
Oilseeds and Peanut Committee: 
1/21 New industrial uses for soybean oil 
Rice Committee: 
1/9 Chemical composition and physical structure of rice 
Sheep and Wool Committee: 
1/10 Mechanical processing of chemically modified wools 
Potato Committee: 
1/7 Controlling undesirable changes that affect processing quality of 
potatoes 
Seed Committee: 
1/1 Development of new and improved honey products 
Tobacco Committee: 
1/2 Composition of tobacco and tobacco smoke 
Sugar Committee: 
1/8 Composition of sugarcane and sugar beets as related to processing 
quality 
Vegetable Committee: 
1/138 Chemical composition and constituents of vegetables as they relate 
to processing quality. 
Cotton and Cottonseed Committee: 
1/12 Effects of weather exposure on the physical properties of cotton 
fiber. 
1/10 Detection and elimination of dyeing differences in cotton fibers. 
1/13 Relation of fiber-length distribution to product quality and proc- 
essing efficiency. 
1/10 Development of cotton fabrics with reduced water absorbency. 
1/5 Development of an instrument for rapid estimation of length dis- 
tribution of cotton fibers. 
1/34. Development of processes to improve color of cottonseed oil. 
Refrigerated and Frozen Products Committee: 
1/9 Studies of time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods. 
1/5 Packaging requirements of frozen foods and other processed foods. 
1/5 Improvement of precooked frozen foods. 
1/7 Development of profitable uses for inedible byproducts of locker- 
plant processing. 


— 
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The divisions that would carry out the research on the 23 No. 1 utilization 
problems estimated that the annual operating costs involved in implementation 
of these recommendations would be $6,350,000. Only partial implementation of 
the recommendations can be accomplished by shifting funds to this work from 
other work that has been completed or will receive less emphasis in fiscal years 
1958 and 1959. Since the appropriation increase of $4,600,000 requested for 
utilization research in the 1959 budget estimates would be used primarily for re- 
search on industrial uses of agricultural products, no funds would be provided 
from this source to implement the top-priority recommendations of the advisory 
committees which are concerned with utilization research in other fields. Sub- 
stantial additional increases, therefore, would be needed to properly implement 
these recommendations. 


Home economics research 


Cotton and Cottonseed Committee: 
1/4 Improved methods to determine fabric serviceability 
Dairy and Poultry Committees: 
1/8 and 1/12 Human nutritional requirements and nutritional values of 
foods 
Food Distribution Committees: 
1/4 Food consumption of American families and relationship to dietary 
adequacy 
Livestock, Oilseeds and Peanut, and Home Economics Committees: 
1/17, 1/3, and 1/12 Role of fat in human nutrition 
Refrigerated and Frozen Products Committee: 
1/6 Home care of frozen foods 
Food and Nutrition Committee: 
1/4 Fatty acids and other lipids in foods 
1/6 Fatty acid requirements of various age groups 
1/8 Improvement of estimates of nutritive value of food supply by de- 
termination of deductions for food wasted 
Home Economics Committee: 
1/11 Improvement in sizing and serviceability of shoes 
1/9 Performance requirements of electric hand irons 
1/11 Expansion of food-composition tables to include additional nutrients 
and foods 
The divisions that would carry out the research on the 11 home economics re- 
search problems that received 14 No. 1 priority ratings, estimated that the annual 
operating costs involved in the implementation of these recommendations would 
be approximately $1,550,000. Only partial implementation of these recom- 
mendations can be accomplished by shifting funds to this work from other work 
that has been completed or will receive less emphasis during fiscal years 1958 and 
1959. No increases for home-economics research are included in the 1959 budget. 
Substantial increases would be needed to properly implement these recommenda- 
tions. 
Marketing research 


Citrus and Subtropical Fruit Committee: 
1/17 Control of postharvest diseases and decay of citrus and subtropical 
fruits. 
Cotton and Cottonseed Committee: 
1/21 Pricing in relation to fiber properties. 
1/7 Rapid determination of protein content of cottonseed. 
Dairy Committee: 
1/13 Costs and efficiency in marketing dairy products. 
Deciduous Fruit and Tree Nut Committee: 
1/19 Postharvest physiological breakdown of deciduous fruits. 
Feed and Forage Committee: 
1/6 Control of insects that infest stored grains. 
Forest Committee: 
1/1 Improved market and prices for forest products from small holdings. 
Grain Committee: 
1/6 Loss and deterioration of grain during commercial storage. 
Livestock Committee: 
1/15 Factors affecting price of meat and meat animals, 
Oilseeds and Peanut Committee: 
1/25 Appraisal of merchandising programs for peanuts and peanut 
products. 
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Potato Committee: 

1/15 Postharvest physiological breakdown of potatoes. 

Poultry Committee: 

1/18 Homemakers use of and opinions about eggs. 

Rice Committee: 

1/6 Loss and deterioration of rice during commercial storage. 

Seed Committee: 

1/7 Factors and practices affecting seed quality. 

Sheep and Wool Committee: 

1/13 Competitive position of wool and manmade fibers in specific end 
uses. 

Sugar Committee: 

1/5 Organization and trends in sugar industry and demand for sugar. 

Tobacco Committee: 

1/3 Economic impact of processed tobacco. 
Vegetable Committee: 
1/17 Postharvest physiological breakdown of vegetables. 
Food Distribution Committee: 
1/4 Economie effects of new methods of food sterilization. 
1/10 Improved practices for superettes and smaller food stores. 
1/6 Prevention of deterioration of fresh meat and poultry products. 
1/4 Improved consumer packaging of fruits, vegetables, and other 
perishable products. 

Refrigerated and Frozen Foods Committee: 

1/12 Development of objective measures of market quality factors in 
farm products. 

1/6 Performance standards for over-the-road truck transportation of 
frozen foods. 

Transportation Committee: 

1/6 Economic effects of recent decisions regarding agricultural exemption 
for trucking. 

1/10 Improved protective services for fruits and vegetables in transit. 

1/7 Improved shipping containers for fruits, vegetables, and other farm 
products. 

The divisions that would carry out the research on the 27 marketing problems 
that received No. 1 priority ratings estimated that the annual operating costs 
involved in the implementation of these recommendations would be approximately 
$4 million. Only partial implementation of these problems can be accomplished 
by shifting funds to this work from other work that has been completed or will 
receive less emphasis during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. No increases for market- 
ing research are included in the 1959 budget. Substantial increases would be 
needed to properly implement these recommendations. 


Summary—F unds to implement No. 1 priority recommendations 


POPtG POGRRPON. noc on con i i ee a ere $15, 300, 000 
CORRTBMSAC POMOBEOR ng 5. 5 4 cet oa ational dee eee 6, 350, 000 
Home economics researeh.... .... . -asicnwod node dances x eee 1, 550, 000 
Peerectines FOGGRIGH. 5 on. oc be ew eau iccsteaneieaed 4, 000, 000 

Tobahs. «oat cc oan dhs See A Se ee ee 27, 200, 000 


Senator Russe.u. I am afraid we will have to suspend. The full 
committee is due to meet here at this hour to consider the Post Office 
and Treasury bill. 

Did I understand you to say that none of these recent pay increases 
to scientists was applicable to the Department of Agriculture? Iam 
talking about the executive action. 

Dr. Cuarkson. That was applicable to those in the physical 
sciences, but not in the hiekeidead esbaandlt such as the biologists, the 
serologists, the agronomists. 

Senator RussE.t. So, it affected some of the scientists within the 
Department and did not affect others? 

Dr. Cuarxson. That is right. 
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We have letters from hundreds of our people, many of whom re- 
ceived the raises, objecting to such discrepancies, because it disrupts 
their whole setup. 


Senator Russe.u. It may be debatable as to whether any of them 
are to be increased. 

The meeting is adjourned. And we will meet in the morning at 
10 o’clock rather than 10:30. The representatives of the Soil Con- 
servation District Association wish to be heard in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:08 p. m., Tuesday, March 18, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned to meet at 10 a. m., March 19, 1958.) 











DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m., in room F-37, the Capitol, 
Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY C. M. FERGUSON, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE; P. V. KEPNER, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE; L. M. SCHRUBEN, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION SERVICE; AND CHARLES L. 
GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





BUDGET ESTIMATES 


CoorERATIVE EXTENSION WorRK, PAYMENTS AND EXPENSES 


| Payments | Retirement! 
| to States, costs for | Penalty Federal 








Hawaii, extension | mail extension | Total 

| Alaska and | agents service | 

| P uerto Rico | 

ood t% = ee | BR dap ee 

| 
Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959- = , 715, , 000 | $5, 260, 000 | $2, 164, 000 |S = 540 | $60, 235, 540 
Budget estimate, 1959- --| ), 715, 000 5, 479, 375 | 1, 868, 480 | 60, 159, 395 
Increase or decrease..........------------ ask taba! | +219, 375 | | —206, 620 | ------------ | —76, 145 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1959 


Retirement costs for extension agents: To provide for employer’s 
share of Federal contributions to the retirement fund for coop- 
erative extension agents pursuant to Public Law 854___--__----- + $219, 375 
Penalty mail: Decrease in the cost of penalty mail for cooperative 
extension agents and State extension directors _- eo aif — 295, 520 
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Project statement 





| 
Increases or, 1959 (esti- 























Project 1957 1958 (esti- 
mated) decreases | mated) 

1. Pezmonts to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto | 

(a) Payments for cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work under Smith-Lever Act___-_. $47, 048, 430 ($49, 220,000 |_._-- | $49, 220, 000 

(0) Payments and contracts under the Agricul- 

tarel Bierueting Act.._...................- 1, 455,489 | 1,495,000 |__-._--._-.. 1, 495, 000 
2. Retirement costs for extension agents_-___...______._.|_.--._------ 5, 260, 000 +$219, 375 | 5, 479, 375 

3. Penalty mail (for extension agents and State exten- 
a cee) .....-.-......-....-.- --------------| 2,164,000 | 2, 164,000 —295,520 | 1, 868, 480 
4. Federal Extension Service.......-....._.------.--+.. 1, 949, 007 | 2, 096, 540 .-----| 2,006,540 
Unobligated balance -_---_..---_--- CBs Ehedanee oe eea GES Facccencnss tsi aon cg Bor ree a 
Total available or estimate__._._.........-------- 53, 265,000 | 60,235,540 | —76,145 | 60, 159, 395 

Transferred to ‘‘State experiment stations, Agricultural | | | | 

Beemeeen Haw eae a. 59s 5s 5 St oe 5 es. 25 505 5 5- | +250, 000 | 
| 


Total appropriation -------_~__- ~iathnsiionpetment Mey eee 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


The net decrease of $76,145 under this appropriation for 1959 consists of the 
following: 

(1) An increase of $219,375 for Federal contributions to retirement fund for 
cooperative extension agents pursuant to Public Law 854. 

Cooperative extension agents are joint employees of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the cooperating land-grant institutions. They hold 
appointments under Civil Service Commission Regulation A—6, III (a) (1). Such 
appointments place them under the provisions of the United States Civil Service 
Retirement Act, with employee contributions and benefits based on total salary 
received from the cooperating partners. For fiscal year 1958 the employer’s con- 
tribution to the Federal retirement fund, to match contributions of these agents, 
was provided by a Federal appropriation to the Federal Extension Service. 

Based on anticipated salary adjustments and additional personnel to be em- 
ployed during the remaining months of fiscal year 1958, the June 1958 rate of 
obligation for the employer’s matching retirement costs will be approximately 
$438,400. Applying the June 1958 rate for 12 months of fiscal year 1959 results 
in an employer’s contribution amount of $5,260,000. 

In addition, it is estimated that 75 percent of the anticipated State and county 
increase of $4,500,000 for fiscal year 1959, will be used for salary increases and 
additional personnel subject to the Retirement Act, thereby requiring an increase 
in retirement contributions of $219,375 over 1958. This increase when added to 
the June 1958 level for 12 months will require an appropriation of $5,479,375 to 
meet employer’s matching retirement costs for 1959. 

(2) A decrease of $295,520 in the cost of penalty mail for State extension 
directors and cooperative extension agents for fiscal year 1959 is composed of the 
following: 

(a) Decrease of $110,020 for State directors’ penalty mail.—Under the acts of 
May 8 and June 30, 1914, free mailing privileges were granted to State extension 
directors by the Post Office Department permitting them to mail official matters 
without postage at the post office where the State extension service is located. 
However, the act of July 14, 1956 (Public Law 705), required reimbursement to 
the Post Office Department for the cost of mailings of State extension directors 
out of appropriations made for such purpose. In fiscal year 1958 an appropri- 
ation of $514,000 was made for this purpose, based on analysis of records main- 
tained by the Post Office Department. 

For estimating future penalty mail obligations for State extension directors, a 
more simplified and practical method was worked out and approved by the Post 
Office Department whereby the reimbursement to the Post Office Department 
would be based on the following factors: 

(1) The number of penalty indicia items procured by the State extension 
directors during the most recent vear figures are available. 

(2) Applying to this, a unit cost factor which has been determined on the basis 
of a scientific sample of State extension directors’ mailings. This has resulted in 
estimated needs for fiscal year 1959, as follows: 6,681,800 pieces at an average rate 
of 6.046 cents per piece $403,980. 
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(b) Decrease of $185,500 for cooperative extension agents’ penalty mail.—Since the 
establishment of the Cooperative Extension Service in 1914, cooperative extension 
agents have used the free mailing privilege in conducting cooperative extension 
work. 

On August 15, 1953, Public Law 286 (83d Cong.), provided for the abolishment 
of certain free transmission of official Government mail matter and provided for 
the transfer to the Post Office Department, as postal revenue out of agency 
appropriations, an amount to cover mailing. For fiscal year 1958 an appropria- 
tion of $1,650,000 was provided for this purpose. 

In 1956, a revised procedure in determining mailing costs, concurred in by the 
Post Office Department, was adopted. This provided for the following factors 
to be used in determining the cost of mailings by cooperative extension agents: 

(1) The number of penalty indicia procured for use by cooperative extension 
agents during the most recent year, adjusted to include anticipated changes in 
program level, and 

(2) Applying to this, a unit cost which has been determined on the basis of a 
scientific sample. This procedure results in an estimated cost for 1959 as follows: 
61,793,000 pieces at an average rate of 2.37 cents per piece, $1,464,500. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in black brackets) : 

Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: For payments for 
cooperative agricultural extension work under the Smith-Lever Act, as 
amended by the act of June 26, 1953 (7 U. S. C. 341-348), and the act of 

1 August 11,1955 [(69 Stat. 683-4) ] (7 U. S. C. 347a), $49,220,000; * * * 
Federal Extension Service: For administration of the Smith-Lever Act, 
as amended by the act of June 26, 1953 (7 U. 8S. C. 341-348), and the act of 
August 11, 1955 [(69 Stat. 683-4) ] (7 U. S. C. 347a), and extension aspects 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U. S. C. 1621-1627), and to 
coordinate and provide program leadership for the extension work of the 
Department and the several States, Territories, and insular possessions, 
$2,096,540. 
The first and second changes in language substitute the United States Code 


citation for the Statutes at Large reference to the act of August 11, 1955, (Public 
Law 360). 


tw 


PAYMENTS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Federal funds available for fiscal year 1958 for cooperative agricultural extension 
work within the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico under the Smith-Lever 
Act, as amended ($49,220,000), and for carrying out the provisions of the Agri- 
eultural Marketing Act ($1,355,000 for payments to States and $140,000 for 
contracts) total $50,715,000. 

Payments to the States and Territories are made directly to a designated officer 
in each State and Territory and the funds are disbursed by them in accordance 
with budgets and programs of work submitted by the State directors of extension 
and approved by the Administrator of the Federal Extension Service on behalf 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. As reflected on table II, at present slightly less 
than 40 percent of the cost of extension work is being financed from Federal sources 
and more than 60 percent from State and local sources. The funds are used by 
the States for the employment of extension workers to carry on cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work. Paid extension workers are being assisted by a network 
of voluntary neighborhood leaders who cooperate in carrying out extension 
programs. 

The use of these funds is indicated in greater detail in the following tables. 
Table I reflects estimated allotments to States and Territories on the basis of 
rural and farm population. Table II indicates the sources of funds allotted for 
cooperative extension work in the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 
195%, including allotments under the Agricultural Marketing Act. Table III 
shows estimated direct payments to and contracts with States and Territories for 
1958, indicating those which require offset from State and local funds, those where 
such offset is not required, and the basis of allotment. Table IV indicates the 
various Classes of field agents employed with extension funds, 
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TaB.E I.—Extension service appropriations for the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 


Puerto Rico 








Payments to States based on rural and farm population, Smith- 
hen Act, sec. 3 (b) and 3 (c) 2: 
abama 


California__......__- 
NES cone eg CO okt ote Been ag. eee 
Connecticut. ................- “i 
Delaware___.._____- 


Kentucky __ ae 7 5 dceslidepe nee alieatat ea en aed 
Louisiana_:_----_-_- = digtuxaahded decekedeataga «ie keke 4 
Maine - ion hetiisiedaisan 
Maryland_----____-_- 
Massachusetts_____-_- 
Michigan___-_-_--_- 
Minnesota_ 
Mississippi--.-_-..---- Sorte sb 
PI os aetna d~ 
Montans.......-.--- 
Nebraska 
Nevada_- betes. 
New Hampshire ae 
New Jersey ---_----- 
New Mexico____- “ 
New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota_. 


I Set ee 
Oregon _-_____-- 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island _- 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


WE bose aha seh bsodeou 
Washington Pte eases panaseth arse 
West raeen---- del Ea ie le a ee ; 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming_.______- 
Alaska_______ 

Ae 
Puerto Rico--_- 


Subtotal ______- 


Special need funds sec. 3 (b) and 3 (c) 1 of Smith-Lever Act___ 


Smith-Lever Act, sec. 8 funds_- 
Agricultural Marketing Act funds (including contracts) __- 


Total payments and contracts __- 
Retirement costs: Federal share of retirement costs for | coopera- 


tive extension employees_. 


Penalty mail: Reimbursement to Post Office for penalty mail | 
for Extension Service - is Ak creat athena 


Grand total 




















Increases or Total pro- 
1958 decreases, posed for 
1959 1959 
OE TOR ik $1, 750, 776 
S00 TOP hicks sche. 235, 729 
MT titi b ced 1, 431, 327 
SM Ss one dt tacos 1, 209, 203 
a) eae 441, 026 
Meh e ssh 5 35, 251, 465 
WO es te 122, 218 
SR hie 569, 560 
$000 400 Fi 28sec 1, 829, 134 
333, 700 |___ = 333, 700 
SRM i 1, 477, 600 
ae... 1, 228, 413 
1, 333, 139 : 1, 333, 139 
900, 354 900, 354 
Peet. ee 1, 721, 368 
STOO Di. oss pacha oe 1, 141, 793 
Eee 325, 541 
456, 427 456, 427 
354, 345 | 354, 345 
BE Biv ok ache 1, 345, 266 
eet. 1, 275, 849 
eee 1 S 1, 801, 043 
See sk 1, 510, 938 
332, 029 |____ 332, 029 
755, 086 755, 086 
93, 627 93, 627 
| 171, 664 171, 664 
349, 868 349, 868 
302, 17 302, 170 
1, 268, 037 1, 268, 037 
2, 335, 325 | 2, 335, 325 
See T... aka 516, 977 
SC Oeee ts... sas 1, 673, 608 
Someries hoo es 1, 217, 996 
OTe Pm tt 475, 249 
ec 1, 639, 259 
>) ere: 94, 926 
1,202,016 |__..__. 1, 262, 016 
eee ht 518, 314 
Se 2d 1, 741, 341 
OE 555 2 coc ces 2, 804, 456 
"Sepang 224, 415 
215, 214 215, 214 
ae A ie) 1, 416, 507 
WONT. 635s 35. 590, 823 
74,790 |. ..... 874, 729 
1, 269, 508 | 1, 269, 508 
575000 Ti. 253i. 175, 028 
Fe ee bases 73, 752 
Ri 233, 841 - 233, 841 
| 1, 480, 712 | 1, 480, 712 
47, 172, 691 |_ 47, 172, 691 
eer weed 1, 157, 309 
890,000 |........____ 890, 000 
1, 495, 000 | 1, 495, 000 
Mies ya NL 50, 715, 000 
} 

5, 260, 000 | $219, 375 5, 479, 375 
2, 164, 000 | — 295, 520 | 1, 868, 480 
58, 139, 000 | —76,145 | 58,062, 855 
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TaBLe III.—Statement of direct payments to and contracts with States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, indicating those prauting offset by States and Territories, 
those not requiring such offset, and basis of distribution as estimated for 1959. 


Total esti- Amount Amount 
Item mate 1959 | Basis of allotment paid with- | requiring 
out offset offset 





Payments to States, Hawaii, $49, 220,000 | 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. | 
Smith-Lever Act: | 
be! S Gbps 2A klk hk. ek dtc | $31,597,279 frozen by sec. 3 (b) of |$14, 513, 808 | $17, 083, 471 

| Public Law 83; $300,000 for Puerto 300, 000 

| _ Rico; specified’ by law. 

bbs B40 scx 4a cisebiasaas ded beatae | $16,432,721 (7,887 706 farm NS. sites 16, 432, 721 
| 


tion); (7,887, 706 rural population); 
(657,309 special needs). 
I a asincy stilts saediiats sais ndieiesa timed $890,000 rural development; on basis 890, 000 
| | of ‘special needs. 
Payments and contracts un- 1, 495, 000 | $1,495,000 basis of approved projects 1 140, 000 1, 355, 000 
der the Agricultura] Mar- and. contracts. 
keting Act. 


Total, direct Federal | 50,715,000 | $50,715,000..........._.........___. 15, 543,808 | 35,171, 192 
payments. 





1 Regional marketing contracts. 


TaBLe IV.—Extension field agents under cooperative appointment with U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, June 30, 1955, 1956, 1957 (extension workers not under 
appointment are excluded) 


| June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 


| 


State workers: 











Directors and administrative personnel. .__.......--------| 203 | 195 195 
Specialists. - se 6 aucinnet apie nelle oeieni i 1, 982 2, 141 2,171 
| a NS 
Potel, tebe te... 555. ss ccccccnns eauae tanta | 2, 185 2, 336 2, 366 
|= — — ——— — — = 
County workers: 
Supervisors. __-- bet kn i cnde ciedaathaadieta aaeee 684 709 7 
Agricultural agents ee ate b elena 6, 482 6, 658 6, 951 
Home economics agents ! ES Sasa eetoare J 4, 064 4, 083 | 4, 053 
‘Totes, eon ewes. wok. Sw eee 11, 230 11, 450 11, 750 
Grand total... ___- ae - eee 73 415 | ‘13, 786 | 14, 116 


1 Includes club agents. 
Note.—Number of agricultural counties in the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 3,163; number 
of agricultural counties served by county extension agents, 3,074. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeti. The next presentation will be “Detailed estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture relating to the Extension Service” 
which is under the direction of Mr. Assistant Secretary Peterson. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

We are glad to appear before this committee to present for your 
consideration budget proposals for Federal support of the Federal- 
State Cooperative Extension Service for the coming fiscal year. 

The function of the Extension Service is that of conducting an 
educational program in agriculture and home economics. It is a coop- 
erative eadeching between the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the State land- -grant colleges. 

The Department’s responsibilities in this cooperative undertaking 
are administered through the Federal Extension Service. 
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In addition to the specific responsibility of administering the Fed- 
eral funds and the required State offset, this agency provides: (a) 
basic program leadership with respect to phases of programs of 
national significance, i technical assistance to the States in overall 
ae development, (¢) help in improving methods of operation 
in the interest of insuring the maximum effective service being ren- 
dered with resources available, (d) assistance with adjustment of pro- 
yrams within States in line with problems of regional or national 
importance, (e) help with training of staff, (f) with educational 
programs related to other programs administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, and similar matters. 

However, the major elements of program leadership are the respon- 
sibility of the States in order to insure that available resources are 
most efficiently organized to deal with the most pressing problems of 
State and local importance. 

In turn, further modification of programs is made within the in- 
dividual counties in accordance with county problems and interests. 
The State extension staffs perform much the same functions on behalf 
of the county staffs as the Federal Extension Service provides the 
State leadership. Through this process, which has been developed 
over a period of nearly 50 years of cooperation, there is assurance that 
the resources which are available are applied where most needed to 
help local people understand the facts about problems of most 
significance to them. At the same there is assurance that matters of 
regional and national concern to the Department of Agriculture are 
given consideration. 

EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 


The informal educational programs conducted by this service re- 
late to the fields of agriculture, home economics, and subjects which 
bear upon them. In agriculture, for example, they deal with tech- 
nological, scientific, and economic problems in the areas of produc- 
tion, marketing, processing, utilization, and consumption of all prod- 
ucts of the fields and feedlots. In home economics the areas covered 
are equally broad including such matters as management of the home 
and its facilities, family income and expenditures, family health and 
— shelter and clothing, as well as family and community 

iving. 

Special attention is given to the training of youth by providing ex- 
periences, through 4-H clubs and otherwise, which will better equip 
them to perceive and grasp whatever opportunities they may have in 
the future. 

Programs are designed to help people more effectively use the re- 
sources they possess, or which can be made available to them—their 
land and water resources, operating capital and equipment, their own 
labor, and the wealth of scientific knowledge available from many 
sources. A major objective is to help people understand the applica- 
tion of this scientific knowledge and services available in order that 
they may improve their levels of living. 

The work is carried out by a staff trained in the various sciences ap- 
plicable to agriculture, home economics, and informal educational 
methods which have proven to be effective in such an informal educa- 
tional setting. There are staff units located in over 3,000 counties with 
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staff members holding such titles as county agent, home demonstration 
agent, 4-H club agent, and extension agent, or a similar title. 


PARTICIPATING CITIZENS’ GROUPS 


To insure appropriate localization and most effective use of re- 
sources available programs are built by local interested citizen groups 
with the assistance of the extension staffs in the various counties. 
They are designed to help people utilize their resources to the best 
advantage, including resources and assistance available from such 
supporting agencies as those of the Department of Agriculture, the 
land-grant colleges, and other institutions and agencies in a position 
to make a definite contribution to the improvement of the welfare of 
the people involved. 

This is accomplished through educational procedures which not 
only bring all pertinent information to their attention but also which 
insure that they understand the significance of such information and 
ways in which it may be applied on each individual farm and in each 
individual home. 

This very effective working arrangement is characterized by very 
close liaison at all times between the Department and the extension 
services of the land-grant colleges. The States constantly are calling 
upon the Federal Extension Service for advice and help. Moreover, 
there is organized consultation between the Extension Committee 
on Organization and Policy of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, various subcommittees of that 
representative group, and this Department, including the Office of the 
Secretary. 

Through this process there is assurance that the two participants 
to this cooperative undertaking have a common understanding at all 
times of the scope, purpose, and probable usefulness to farm and rural 
people of the work being undertaken. 


CURRENT AND FUTURE NEEDS IN EDUCATION 


Some time ago I discussed with the Extension Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy the need to study and document the current 
and future needs for emphasis in extension’s educational programs. 
This has been done, and the resulting report has full eiorsmieak 
It is known as the scope report. 

We would appreciate the privilege of inserting this brief but im- 
portant report in the record at this time. 

Senator Russet. You may do so. 

Mr. Pererson. The following points stressed in the report illus- 
trate major reasons for the constantly changing demands for extension 
assistance in the current setting. 

(a) Adjustments are necessary in the family farm economy to keep 
farming operations abreast of higher investments, greater mechaniza- 
tion, greater cash operating costs, more technology, and new market- 
ing problems. Growing farmer dependence on the nonfarming com- 
munity and higher financial risks also require adjustments in the 
family farm economy. 

(6) Off-farm influences—acreage controls, marketing agreements 
and orders, price supports, foreign-trade policies, social security, 
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vertical integration in some enterprises, and many other factors—com- 
bine to influence farming decisions today. 

(¢) Our population continues to grow. The actual farming op- 
eration today requires less manual labor but more management ability. 
The pressure of the urban community on the countryside is producing 
new and different economic and social problems. The increased de- 
mand for trained personnel in agriculture outside of actual farming 
calls for inclusion in educational programs of new emphasis in edu- 
cation and training. 

(d) Educational levels are rising. In the rural population 25 
years or more of age we find the median years of formal education 
was 7.7 in 1940. It had increased to 8.4 in 1950 and is continuing 
upward. The educational work of the Extension Service has added 
greatly to the educational level of our rural people, although this 
cada must be measured by other than years in school. As the edu- 
cational level of our people increases, more and more diverse requests 
are made of the Extension Service for educational assistance. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


(e) An increased demand on our natural resources continues. 
There is still much land not being managed in a way to insure its 
continued productivity. 

Our water resources are under extremely heavy demand for agri- 
cultural, civic, and industrial uses. Large investments are being 
made in irrigation equipment and systems—sometimes with inade- 
quate information as to available water supplies and methods of 
farming under irrigation. 

Over one-half of our forest acreage is found in farm woodlots. 
Additional education is needed to insure maximum continuous pro- 
ductivity and maximum return to the farmer on a sustained basis 
from this important resource. 

(f) The extension services in the years ahead will be under increas- 
ing pressure to provide leadership and assistance in helping rural 
people take stock of all their resources—natural, economic, institu- 
tional, organizational, and human—and develop programs to meet 
these changing conditions. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Rural development work leans heavily on extension personnel for 
both leadership and program execution. In 30 States and Puerto 
Rico efforts are underway in 72 pilot counties or trade areas. The 
efforts of existing personnel in pilot counties and areas had to be 
more specifically applied and some new personnel recruited and 
trained. Substantial progress is evident. 

Local people in this “Operation Bootstrap” organize with such as- 
sistance as can be provided through the cooperative effort of Govern- 
ment and private agencies—local, State, and national—to (a) take 
stock of their resources, (0) determine their objectives and desires, 
(c) determine what additional resources are needed to help them 
gain their objectives, and (@) plot a course of action. 

This operation is proving productive, particularly in areas where 
economic opportunity has not made possible the level of living com- 
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parable with today’s averages. Currently there are approximately 
2,700,000 farms which produce for sale only 9 percent of our agri- 
cultural products marketed. There are phen, Ke people living on these 
farms. This program is designed to help them more fully achieve 
their own objectives and at the same time make a contribution to the 
Nation’s growth and progress in keeping with their ability. 

The program involves helping those who desire to continue in 
farming develop more adequate farm units wherever that is possible. 
It also is directed to developing or taking advantage of, wherever 
possible, off-farm employment opportunities in the local areas as are 
available or as may created to supplement income from agricul- 
ture. It encourages consideration of the development of training 
facilities and programs which would better equip these people to 
take advantage of other employment opportunities requiring some- 
what different skills. 

It also encourages adjustments in public services where necessary 
to direct those services more nearly in line with current-day needs 
in the areas involved. 

This program provides an effective means of encouraging active 
cooperation between public agencies, private groups, businessmen, 
farmers, and all others having a direct interest in the improvement of 
the economy of the areas involved. 

The work is guided and conducted in the main by local voluntary 
groups, aided by representatives of the various public agencies func- 
tioning in this area as appropriate. 

We are requesting continuation of the Federal appropriation to the 
Extension Service for these demonstration efforts, anticipating that 
the techniques and methods tested and proved in these pilot counties 
will be incorporated in the ongoing program of many other counties. 
Already we have evidence that this is taking place. Such expansion 
will continue to be encouraged by this Department. 


NATIONAL INTEREST IN AGRICULTURE 


The complex interdependence of the different segments of our so- 
ciety, both farm and nonfarm, makes it imperative that those engaged 
in agriculture maintain a constant awareness of the overall move- 
ments in the total economy. Greater numbers of people are de- 
pendent upon a decreasing number of farmers to provide the con- 
tinuing flow of foods, fibers, and other materials necessary to a grow- 
ing economy. 

National well-being is dependent upon highly efficient farm enter- 
prises. Equity requires that opportunity for levels of farm living 
comparable to those off farm be available in all rural areas. 

In view of the great concern for the Nation’s security I submit 
that a strong agriculture manned by highly trained people bears a 
direct and important relation to our national interest. This can 
best be insured through a program of putting research findings and 
a growing body of knowledge to work in every field—every feed lot, 
the home, and the market place through the processes of education. 

Funds provided for State extension service operations in the budget 
request are the same as those available this year. 

No increase has been asked for, even though we realize there will 
be many problems encountered by the States, particularly in main- 
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taining a highly competent staff capable of meeting tomorrow’s 
problems. 

Within the confines of the funds available to us we have built 
this budget. Our work during the coming fiscal year will be to help 
the States improve their extension education services and programs. 
Many States will doubtless continue to add to their resources from 
State and county sources and further expand this work during the 
year ahead. 

Mr. Ferguson, Administrator of the Federal Extension Service, 
and members of his staff are present to respond to such inquiries as 
the members of this committee may wish to make. 

Senator Russet. Your extension funds are generally speaking 
distributed under the formula in the Smith-Lever Act, I believe ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Russet.. Just what does that formula provide? 

Mr. Prererson. Can you give the detail of that, Mr. Ferguson ? 


FORMULA DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Frreauson. Section 3c of the Smith-Lever Act provides for the 
distribution of these funds on the basis of the farm and rural popu- 
lation. Half of the funds are distributed on the basis of the rural 
population. The other half is distributed on the basis of the farm 
population, after a 4-percent item has been taken out for special! 
needs; in States where problems arise which would not normally be 
covered in the formula. 

Therefore, 96 percent of the funds are distributed on formula, 
percent at the discretion of the Secretary on the basis of special Sk 

Senator Russeiu. Is there any matching provision in there at all? 

Mr. Ferauson. Section 3 of the act provides that Congress may 
determine the matching requirements each year additional appropria- 
tions are made. 

Senator Russet. There has been no formal determination, has 
there ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Each Congress has stated the matching require- 
ments as the appropriations have been made. The exception to that, 
Mr. Chairman, would be the funds appropriated under section 8 of 
the rural development fund. These funds do not require matching. 

Senator Russetu. What is the basis of matching—50 percent, 40 
percent ? 

Mr. Fercuson. The current appropriations are matched on a 50- 
percent basis; yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Do all of the States meet the matching require- 
ment ? 

Mr. Fereuson. The only area that has not met the matching re- 
quirement is Puerto Rico. 

Do we have another State, Mr. Schruben ? 

Mr. Scurvusen. No. 

Mr. Frrevson. Puerto Rico is the only area that has not been able 
to match it. 


Senator Russeiu. Puerto Rico is the only participant in this fund 
that does not match the 50 percent ? 


Mr. Frereuson. Yes; that does not meet the matching requirements. 
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FUNDS FROM STATE AND COUNTY SOURCES 


Senator Russety. I notice there is considerable difference between 
the State expenditures. Some of them apparently spend more than 
50 percent when you include both the State and local participation ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. There is quite a difference in the amount of 
local and State funds made available. Some States use considerably 
more State and local funds than they do Federal funds. 

Senator Russeii. There is no requirement in your basic law that 
these funds be derived from ordinary State or local sources, is there? 

I mean it doesn’t have to be tax money or grant money from the 
States themselves ? 

Mr. Frercuson. No. The States are in a position to accept grants 
from other sources. 

Senator RusseLy. How many States—in how many States now does 
some organization of farmers put up the money for the matching 
provision ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Schruben, may I ask you to check your notes on 
that as to how many States are using other than appropriated funds? 

Mr. Scurusen. There are 24 States that receive varying amounts 
of nontax funds. They do not use those nontax funds for matching 
purposes. Those are over and above what are required for matching. 

Senator Russeii. Well, at one time statements were made that the 
farm bureau within the various States had put up funds for extension 
work. Isthata fact? 

Mr. Ferauson. There are still some States using farm-organization 
funds. At the present time, however, all these funds are now being 
administered by the land-grant college rather than by the local farm 
bureaus. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, then, the State itself will put up an amount 
that is equal to 50 percent of the Federal appropriations? 

Mr. Fereuson. Since 1953 all increases in Federal appropriations 
have required 100 percent matching by the State. 

Senator Russety. And then any amount that may be contributed 
by a farm organization is over and above that amount ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Scurusen. Generally speaking, that is the arrangement. 

Senator Russet. From looking at the figures here, it would appear 
that the farm organizations, where they participate, occupy more the 
relation of county funds than of State funds, 

Mr. Frreuson. That is almost universally true, Mr. Chairman, yes. 


USE OF INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS BY STATES 


Senator Russeitit. We have increased this appropriation from year 
to year in varying amounts, sometimes very modest sums; sometimes 
rather substantial amounts. 

What limitations do you put on State spending, as to whether that 
shall go for the employment of additional personnel or to pay in- 
creased salaries? Or do you undertake to suggest the system of 
spending within the States? 

Mr. Fereuson. In the final analysis those decisions are the re- 
sponsibility of the State extension services. We do, however, counsel 
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with the States in regard to extension programs, in regard to areas 
of emphasis of some significance at that particular time in history 
from a national point of view. The ways in which these funds are 
used are a matter of discussion with directors at regional meetings, 
in individual consultations with directors, and other land-grant- 
college officials when we are in the States. 

However, the final decision resides with the States. 


CONTROL OF SALARIES FOR COUNTY EXTENSION AGENTS 


Senator Russeti. Well there is no uniformity as to pay of county 
agents throughout the Nation, is there ? 

Mr. Frreuson. There is a wide range in the pay of extension 
workers including county staff members. 

Senator Russetu. I mean including home demonstration agents. 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes; including home demonstration agents, 4-H 
Club agents and State staff members. 

There is a wide range in salaries. The responsibility for estab- 
lishing salaries resides with the State. It is determined by about 
three factors. 

One is the funds that are available to the States for that purpose. 
Two, the institutional policy of the land-grant college itself. And 
three, what arrangements may exist in that State between the land- 
grant college and the county. That varies some from State to State. 

Mr, Pererson. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, the whole struc- 
ture of State salaries are generally fixed by either a State budget 
officer, a State civil-service board, or some other agency generally 
responsible to the Governor or the legislature as the case may be. 
And there is a relationship between all State salaries and the salaries 
paid for personnel of the land-grant institution. 

Senator Russeti. Well the reason I was making this inquiry is 
that Senator Stennis has suggested an amendment to the Classified 
Pay Act in the nature of a declaration of policy, that does not have the 
effect of law, seeking to secure some increase for the extension workers 
in the field. And I was trying to get some idea as to the practicality 
of it. The States have the final say, so it would seem to me that we 
would be somewhat at 2 loss as to how to appropriate. 

T for one don’t want to completely federalize the extension service. 
T think the present arrangement is a very happy one and I wouldn’t 
like to see it disturbed. 

Mr. Pererson. It is our judgment, Mr. Chairman, that the deter- 
mination of the abilities of the States to pay salaries should best be 
left to the States, admitting there are different circumstances between 
the several States and differing salaries for many types of State 
activities undertaken. 

Senator Russerz. Has any study been made or do you keep any 
statistics that would indicate whether or not the increase in appro- 
priations that have been made by the Congress over the past. several 
years has resulted in substantial increases in the compensation of 
extension workers ? 

RECORD ON SALARIES 


Mr. Fereuson. We have rather complete records on salaries be- 
cause the States submit their budgets to us. There has been rather 
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a substantial increase in extension salaries over the years. It hasn’t 
been uniform in all States. The funds that have been made available 
by the Congress, to some extent, have been made available for the 
purpose of strengthening certain areas of program emphasis. The 
States have gone along and done a very conscientious job of doing 
that. 

Some of these funds have been used for salary adjustments and 
salary increases. The greatest assistance, however, toward salary ad- 
justment has come from the appropriations of State and county Sitte 
within the States. Last year, for example, the total of State and 
county appropriations amounted to over $8 million. So that prac- 
tically all of the adjustment that was made last year was made from 
State and county funds. 

Senator Russert. Has any State ever failed to match the funds 
available to it for this work ? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Mr. Schruben, would you give us a statement on 
that please? 

Mr. Scurusen. Not in recent years, Senator. I haven’t looked 
back in the early years to determine the status prior to 1952. But 
since 1952 there has been in addition to Puerto Rico, 1 State for 1 
year which was not able to meet the matching requirements. That 
was the State of Arkansas. But the State has now increased its 
appropriations to the point where the State’s contribution substan- 
tially exceeds the Federal contribution in support of extension work. 


RECRUITMENT OF TRAINED PERSON NEL 


Senator Russeti. Have you encountered any difficulty in the secur- 
ing of trained personnel in the extension services ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Of course extension is always in competition for 
good people. We don’t always get the people we want. Although 
we have been able to keep our staff fairly well recruited and our 
positions are fairly well filled. 

The greatest problem in keeping a staff, of course, is in the field 
of home economics, and that is more than just economics. 

Senator Russeitz. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Freravson. But the competitive situation for trained people 
has been very keen in recent years. Some States have reported that 
they have had practically no difficulty while other States report they 
have had considerable difficulty. That, to a degree, is reflected in 
different salary structures. 

Senator Russeit. Last year you furnished some tables to the com- 
mittee with respect to the salaries of extension agents. 

Would there be any difficulty to bring those up to date? 

Mr. Frercuson. We would be glad to bring those up to date, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 














| 
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Average annual salaries of cooperative extension agents, Sept. 1, 1957 

















Agricultural agents | Associate agricultural Assistant agricultural 
| agents agents 
| } 1 
High Low |Average| High Low |Average| High | Low | Average 
} | | | 

Alabama................-| $8,820 | $5,880 | $6,751 |-.......]....-.--].......-- $6,840 | $4,200 | $4, 999 
Bie sas 2=>>--+- | 9,225 | 6,300| 6,064 |...._._.j.._.___- Rac atieniiacs 6,100 | 5,100| 5,729 
Avwemses... . <2. ......2. | 8,200) 5,100 | 6,409 | $5,800 | $5,250 | $5,505 | 5,300 | 4,600 4, 735 
SR esicedunndacees | 12, 000 6,204 | 19,680 | 11,400 5, 364 I ee oS leakages 
a ela RR eS | 7,350} 4,800) 5,792 |.....-..]...-- Seletake 5,700 | 4,300 4, 539 
Connecticut - ~~. -.......-.- | 8,100 6,180 | 7,167 6, 000 5, 460 | 5, 710 5, 040 4, 500 | 4,815 
on te tans | oe) eee | NOM ..| 6,500} 6,500} 6,500 
NS Seek cb enn 11,352 | 4,640 | 6,243 | 7, 000 5, 300 6,150 | 7,566 4,000 | 5, 002 
ce cies 10, 314 4, 810 6 SE benae nee cc eatal Kcaesemtieaam ns | 6,900 4, 200 | 5, 122 
De nee sess to 8,500} 4,600} 6,308 |__....- RES iat 22 ee ae C MP ae: c] LE eh 
Se ae 12,220 | 5,700 Te Miimcbdechecsn vous nbedneees | 8,360 | 4,450 | 5, 316 
ee ee a | 10,891 | 4,870 | 6,487 |__-.--- re ie 2 7, 890 4, 200 5, 055 
lS eee te dl te. £ i PE PS RE 6, 200 4, 800 | 5, 444 
NN ccs cams ...--| 7,450 | 4,900} 5,957] 6,100 5, 600 5,833 | 5,760 4, 500 | 4, 909 
PND aco accnccccieen | 7,500} 4,100 | 5, 714 5, 400 4, 600 4, 896 5, 000 4,000 | 4,445 
en eee 8, 500 6, 100 | 7, 215 | 7,000 4,900 | 5,737 5,300 | 4,300 | 4, 839 
MS os cw eece acd 6,285 | 4,500) 5,527 |..-._.-_|....__. Sane -| 5,100! 4,500 4, 913 
SR i ei ckivccons 10, 800 6, 600 7,929 | 6,900 | 5,400/| 6,370) 6,600) 4,500 5,117 

Massachusetts_- iia eal | ane 5, 460 6,461 | 5, 967 4,641 | 5,071 |. ia daa al e 
DRS Kcaon t cdedcco. 10, 000 5,600 | 7,221 | 9,200 5,800 | 7,607 | 7,500! 5,200 | 6, 185 
Minnesota-----.---- .----| 7,500 | 4,800 5) fT ee ee . speecuaan) sain 4, 200 | 4, 907 
Mississippi---...-.......| 7,860 | 4,200| 5,406 | 6,000 | 4,500 | 4,566 | 6,626 | 3,600 4, 128 
NSS Ee uid wok ini 7,500 | 4,000 | 5,729) 6,500 4,300 | 5,064 4,800 4,000 | 4, 306 
I. occ enn necedq | 7,250 | 5,100 | 6,058 6,000 | 4,700 | 5,441 | 5,800} 4,500 4,750 
ee ee eee |} 8,500 | 4,820 6, 127 6,900 | 5, 500 | 6,200 5,800 | 4,000 4,721 
ee i tai 9, 750 5. 600 7,778 = | — ocak 6 80 5, 460 5, 803 
New Hampshire---_--_-- 6,000 | 4,900 5,570 | 5,000 | 5,000} 5,000! 4,600 | 4,000 4, 375 
New Jersey ..............] 10, 230 6,798 | 9,425 9,900 | 6,798 | 8, 398 | 6,006 | 5,016 5, 471 
New Merxico........-...- 7. 200 5,280 | 6,042 5,880 | 4,740 | 5,275 | 4,860 | 4,020 4, 370 
8 Riese | 9,663 | 5.700} 6,678} 8,578! 5,200| 6,130| 6,500| 4,:200| 4/945 
Pe Ceeen..........] Bane) Be | ORR. aie pela 7,644 | 3,829 5, 276 
North Dakota. ....._-_--- que | Geet | GOS 1.......-1.. facial .-.-| 5,472 | 4,404 4, 923 

Ohio_- oes 5,580 | 6, 734 6, 480 4,380 | 5,336 |- Sieben eRe Sinn aid 
MEIN sonic sexes 7,680 | 5,040 | 6,203 | 6,288 | 4,332 5,058 | 6,060! 4,200| 4,922 
ata 10,260 | 7,272 8, sa titan oath cantata }. intel Seen | 5, 568 | 7, 302 
Pennsylvania.____....._- ; 9,000 | 6,360 7,141 7, 620 5, 340 | 5, 746 6,144 | 4,200 4, 881 
Rhode Island____-___---- | 7,400 | 6.205 | 6,868 |........|._... ae sefhied-gasrde ‘ 
South Carolina. -_-_._____- | 7,500} 5,580} 6,180 5, 240 4,920; 65,117 5.508 | 4,140 4,615 
South Dakota..........- | 6,600 | 4.800} 6,065] 5,000| 4,900 4,950] 5,000! 4.500| 4.700 
ee |} 8,800} 4,600 | 5,864 j_.._.__. e ...---| 6,802 | 4,000 | 4,717 
Texas__ 9, 839 5, 000 | 5, 950 & 4, 500 5,395 | 5,500 | 3,320 | 4, 598 
Ns oe, oc eeceast Geert Mes? SOP ccc leech last 5. 700 4, 500 | 5, 075 
I ae lc asec eid 7, 200 | 5, 400 UD Bot nists Doonan dabitetuais seme 5,400 | 4,800 5, 050 
Re GS oo ont cos c un ee eS. ee eee a ----| 5,985 | 3,936 | 4, 392 
Washington _...........- |} 9,300; 5,700| 7,705 ras Sidhe cele ee 7,700 | 4.500 | 5, 992 
Wess Vagus. ..........- | 6,900} 4,200| 5,508 5,800 | 4,500 5, 129 4, 200 4, 000 | 4, 067 
Sere | 9,052 | 5,250} 6,293 7.020 | 5,520) 6,044 6, 930 4, 400 | 5, 247 
IE ois cons | @ktar S200) Gee t...-...- Ss cetdatule Minden ae 6, 444 4, 752 | 5, 628 
DN eee ss oak 8,200 | 7,500 ROE onenl- abba Caen ta dwenuide 7, 000 7,000 | 7, 000 
I oe Fe I 7, 669 | 5, 623 28 se Eg | 5,608 4, 465 | 5, 036 
2 EE ee 4, 260 3, 240 3,709 | 4,080 | 3,240 | 3,516 | 3,120} 2,700 2, 805 
National... __.....- 12, 200 | 3,240 | 36,581 | 11,400 | 3,240 | 35,684 | 9,312 | 2700) 35, 036 

| ! | 





1 County directors. 
2 Farm advisers. 
3 National average is average of State averages, 
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Average annual salaries, Sept. 1, 1957 















































| Home demonstration Associated home dem- Assistant home dem- 

agents onstration agents onstration agents 

| ] i 

| High | Low | Aver- | High | Low | Aver- | High | Low Aver- 

| age | | | age age 

| | ' } 
BIR. vr ccctccnsepnes | $6,480 | $4,140 | $4,822 |... Lcgenene jects | $5,160 | $3,600 | $3, 974 
Arizona__....._-- ; 7, 000 6,300 | 6,542 en Se | 5,200 5, 100 | 5, 120 
PS eee | 6,450 | 4,600 | 5,295 | $5,200 | $4,350 | $4,793 4, 000 4, 000 4, 000 
California.__._..__...._..} 11,400 | 4,512 at} apes | ‘3 danke cases ; 
Colorado _____- an | BO) 42200) GOR L....4.sb tc takieees 4, 100 4, 100 4, 100 
Connecticut_ -- .....-| 6,180} 5,460 |} 5,892 | 4,980 | 4,740 4, 900 4, 560 4, 020 4, 230 
Delaware... 4 | 6,000 | 4,700 | 5,433 |.....-- nice bs eae | pots Sables dies oe 
Florida. _-_-- ? ----| 7,340} 3,890; 5,095 |....-. elconaat 5, 380 4, 000 | 4, 224 
Georgia. valddnc cht | 6,900 | 3,830 | 4,797 |.....-. eas Sc chien! 4, 800 3, 649 | 4, 27 
Idaho S ---| 6,400 | 4,240) 5,248 |... Lala iinneiabal clit 
Illinois nd | 600 | £208) &006'|........1-.......L:2. ee) Sa , 883 
Indiana ‘ _...| 6,860 | 4,000 6, 000 |...._- fiwates Cullen peininnsle igpatpcntins acon abeaeees 
TegOk. si. ...--| 6,100 | 4,100} 4,795 |.__._.__| Riise his ba oh cee , 
aes _..| 6,650 3,800 | 4,617 5,650 | 3,800 | 4, 859 | il |----.- 
Kentucky... -- ..----| 6,100 | 4,000 4, 686 4,800 | 4,100 | 4,340) 4,400 3, 800 4, 000 
Louisiana ; --| 7,400 | 4,800 6, 141 | 6,000 | 4,000 | 4,765 | 5,300 4, 000 4, 163 
Maine. ied | 5,485 4, 000 4, 620 iio ; : : | 5,000 4, 800 | 4, 867 
Maryland 3 8,400 | 5,640, 7,149! 6,900) 6,120) 6,524) 5,640) 4,500) 4,718 
Massachusetts_ | 6,474 5, 070 5, 987 5, 356 4,316 | 4,613 | 4,238 | 4,043 | 4, 108 
Michigan 7,800 | 4,200 EE Panis aces | ; a eta as = 
Minnesota : 6,000 | 3,800 4, 626 |___. 5 oe | 4,700 | 3,720 | 4, 120 
Mississippi. - -- 6, 540 | 3, 800 4,381 | 3,848 | 3,800 | 3,810 4, 090 3, 000 | 3, 350 
Missouri... : 5, 800 3, 800 4, 592 4, 800 4,100; 4,400 | 4,400 4,100 | 4, 250 
Montana... ..-- 6,100 | 4,000 5, 087 | 5,050 | 4,300 | 4,787! 4,400 | 3,800 | 4, 083 
Nebraska 5 6,875 | 4,220! 5,144] 5,400) 4,600/ 5,200| 4,875 3, 600 | 4, 136 
Nevada 7, 700 5,040 | 5, 865 } ‘ : aS os ae : 
New Hampshire. } 5, 200 3,500 | 4,570) 4,400 4, 400 4,400 | 3,600 | 3,600 | 3, 600 
New Jersey 10,230 | 5,214 7,184 | 7,062) 5,610} 6,490 5,412 | 4,422 5, 016 
New Mexico._...........| 5,580 | 4,380 5, 126 4,740 | 4,500 | 4,580 4, 020 3, 900 3, 960 
New York a .-| 7,974 | 4,000; 5,147 4,500 4, 350 4, 416 5, 500 3, 600 4, 155 
North Carolina___- 6,768 | 4,608 | 5,533 ee 5,472 | 4,000|} 4,332 
North Dakota__._-- _.| 5,652 4, 404 4,922 | 4,008 | 4,008 4,008 | 4,416 | 4,104 | 4, 260 
NIG sows cccecce 3c Gt Bae | Sk. A acai mecn cas aici 
Oklahoma__- | 6,276 | 3,972 5, 173 4, 800 4, 440 4,599 | 5,256 3,840 | 4, 310 
Oregon ; 8,004 | 5,196 6, 447 isa — 
Pennsylvania _ _- 7,080 | 4,800 | 5,739 | 5,400 | 4,500 4,843 | 5,244 4,008 4, 204 
Rhode Island ___- fC | RD | GOUR he eth, 52 es beets apaetie stiles siacaniiie ; 
South Carolina. __- bt Oe | A CO De a ciinea Monts pecans opines 4,120 | 3,240 3, 441 
South Dakota "6,000 | 2.060. b 6ae8 Lee Bo a 4,200 | 3, 900 4, 033 
ane 25... ad EE | 6,460} 4,000 | 4,710 | Lian 5,620 | 3,700 4, 281 
Texas............-.......| 7,844 | 3,945 | 5,245] 5,100 4, 500 4, 820 5, 430 3, 780 4, 490 
Mate duckies ad .-| 5,850 4, 600 5, 174 Fe ntivin ns pits asnenllindvataistean’ in ena eee a 
Vermont ’ ORT Eee Bae Ae Aa wanedanfusecs ast. sasgu 
Virginia Joke 6, 432 S006 :1 | OG hil. s ise. 4, 704 3, 936 4, 197 
Washington ___- Ps) 4 BOR hy: Ge evicecceersieeg<ode | 7,100 | 4,700 6, 100 
West Virginia 6,200 | 4,000 | 4,400 | og tye <esheaten as |------- = 
Wisconsin ___ wcacces] GQ OOOH EAR T° GURL tc ae nc THIER 
Wyoming: 0.02525. oR: GOS BOP Bocce 8s eek Ain ste Baek ee Anbalees 
7 SSS a oD «+ a ities pil Eeiscencers Rattan tien Ss isill tecet ier silleginaisieh eatin 
Hawaii__- vanncoauanal  -a t/a A ens wl erie | 5,076 4, 325 4, 705 
Puerto Rico... -------| 3,80 | 2,880/ 3,179 3, 660 2, 880 3, 411 3, 180 2, 340 2, 474 

Lcsus dnc iemtmcie’ cae Mnisd a 

National...........| 11,400 | 2,880 | 5,347 | 7,062} 2880| 4,728| 7,100) 2340] 4,213 


| | | l | t t 





Note.—National average is average of State averages. 
AGENCY COMPETITION FOR EMPLOYEES 


Senator Russety. Could you give us a table, too, that would give 
the—well, we can get that from classified service, I suppose, as to 
some of the agencies that might compete for the services of people 
trained in this field such as the Farmers’ Home Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Fereuson. All of our agricultural agencies do, to a degree, 
compete. We are all in the field of recruiting for good people. And 
that is competition. Industry, of course, competes very keenly for 
people trained in this field. That applies not only to industry which 
is providing goods and services to farmers but also industry which 
is providing services such as distribution, processing, and so forth. 

23506—58——10 
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So the entire agricultural industry which today is much broader 
than farming alone is in competition for people who are trained in 
these fields. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison between salaries of county agricultural extension agents and assistant 
agents and similar employees in the Farmers’ Home Administration, Soil Con- 
servation Service, and Commodity Stabilization Service, 1957 


| Federal extension | Farmers’ Home | Soil Conservation | Commodity Sta- 
| Service, county Administration, | Service, work bilization Service, 
| 


agricultural county unit county office 
| extension agents supervisors 


conservationists | managers 


| 
| we cs i 

| | 
| 


| 
| High | Low | Aver- | High | Low | Aver-| High| Low | Aver-| High | Low | aver. 








| age | age | age | | age 
a. bs aa 8 | | a | 4 ee +f 
| | 
Washington--_---__---- ___|$9, 300 $5, 700'$7, 705) $6, 250) $4, 660) $5, 396) $6, 385) $4, 525'$5, 557 $5, 535/$3, 700 $4, 773 
New Work......1... s | 9,663 5, 700} 6, 678) 5, 980) 4, 525) 5, 386) 6, 520) 4, 525) 5, 542) 5, 535) 3, 700) 4, 826 
Nebraska --..-.--.- | & 500) 4, 820) 6, 127) 6,250] 4, 660) 5, 662) 6, 250) ‘ 525) 5, 549) 6, 400) 3, 700} 5, 262 
PN oe cc cares | 7, 500) 4, —T 729) | 6 250} 4, 660) 5, 581| 6, 655! 4, 525) 5, oa 6, 400) 3 , 700} 5, 230 
| 
— ; = ——— 
Assistant county | Assistant | Assistant county 
agricultural county Farm planners office 
| extension agents supervisors managers ! 


High | Low | Aver-| High | Low | Aver-| High} Low | Aver-| High | Low | Aver- 





| age | | age | age | | age 
Washington ---- _._..--| $7, 700/$4, 500/$5, 992!$5, 335) $3, 670/$4, 497\$5, 605\$4, 525 $5, 245 
New York_-__.-..-...-.----| 6, 500) 4,200) 4, 945) 5, 605) 3, 805) om 5, 740) 4, 525) 5, 155 Seah 
DNEID ociacsoc ane xe 5, 800) 4,000) 4,721) 5, 605) 3, 805) 4, 731 5, 740) 4, 525) 4, 831) ......j..--- ie : 


Missouri__------_-- _..--| 4,800} 4, 000} 4, 306) 5, 605! 3, 670) 4, 443 5, a 4, 525) 4, 869 
| i | i 





1 None. 


Selection of the 4 States of Washington, New York, Nebraska, and Missouri in 
the foregoing tabulation is based upon ranking of the 48 States from highest to 
lowest average salaries of county agricultural extension agents. The ranking 
was then divided into 4 quartiles and the sixth or seventh State within each 
quartile was selected to afford best possible geographical sampling. 

High and low salaries shown in the tabulation are those actually paid to 
employees by type of position reported in each of the four States. Average 
salaries were computed in all four agencies as a simple arithmetic average for 
each State based on the sum of actual salaries by type of job divided by the 
number of employees. Salary data for the Extension agents are based on Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, information. Salary data on FHA, SCS, and CSS employees are 
based on March 8, 1958, information. 

Positions occupied by employees in the Farmers’ Home Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Service are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. Salaries reported for these two agencies therefore fall within the 
rate schedules of that act at GS-5 (Farmers’ Home Administration only), GS-7 
and GS-9. Salaries reported for CSS although not subject to the Classification 
Act are determined by a classification and pay plan essentially equivalent to 
that act. 

(A tabulation showing comparison in salaries, 1956-57, for county Extension 
workers, and similar employees in Farmers’ Home Administration, SCS, and 
CSS appears under additional hearing on Extension Service. ) 


REWARDS OF EXTENSION WORK 


Senator Russeii. Of course, a man who likes this particular kind 
of work will stay with it. That has been my observation. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Senator Russeix. If he really likes it and feels he is accomplishing 
something, he is not too disposed to leave it even for a more tempting 
offer financially. 
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Mr. Fercuson. We have many cases of that kind. In fact we have 
a good many cases where folks have come back to Extension, at no 
increase in salary, and even once in a while at somewhat less salary. 
They are those who like to work with people, who like to do educational 
work 

By and large, we still have the problem of attracting young people 


just getting out of college. Those are the ones for whom the competi- 
tion 1s very keen. 


STUDENTS IN TRAINING 


Senator Russeuz. Well, your agricultural colleagues, in the land- 
grant colleges, and others, train a great many more people in this 
field now than they did 20 years ago, don’t they ¢ 

Mr. Fercuson. They are training a good many people but a survey 
made about 2 years ago indicated that the current supply of graduates 
at the bachelor’s level was meeting about 50 percent of the demand. 

The actual cndellnea in agriculture, Mr. Chairman, has been de- 
creasing in our land-grant institutions in recent years. And I think, 
to a degree, that reflects the income opportunities. 

Senator Russeun. W ell, there is a great interlocking in many of the 
agricultural colleges of ‘various engineering courses and scientific 
courses of one kind and another. And we are told that there is a very 
high demand for those people. We are constantly told that the Rus- 
sians are graduating a great many more than we are. And we need 
to step up scientific and tec -hnological education in this country. 

Of course, there is some incentive within this service for the better 
paying jobs I suppose. 

Mr. Feravson. Yes. 


AVAILABILITY OF EXTENSION WORKERS 


Senator Russetx. I notice from the table you supplied for last year, 
the State of Illinois, the salary in agriculture ranges from $11,159 down 
to $5,141. A man who entered at the lowest salary, if he had confi- 
dence in himself, could look forward to getting one of those better 
jobs in that State. 

There is no acute shortage at the present time of people willing to 
accept employment in the Extension me se is there? 

Mr. Fereuson. I would not describe the situation as acute. There 
is a problem, but I wouldn’t say it is an acute problem. 

Senator Russett. What w ould you recommend is the remedy for 
it, Mr. Ferguson ? 

Mr. Ferevson. I think the basic problem has to do with remunera- 
tion. Working conditions generally are good, although some people 
tend to shy away from extension because of the long hours and the 
many night meetings. There has always been a complaint on the part 
of a few people. Others don’t seem to mind it. There are a great 
many satisfactions that people get from a job of this kind. The fact 
that in most States extension people are regarded as members of the 
faculty of the land-grant colleges has been attractive to them. There 
are a good many fringe benefits available to people in this field; those 
with cooperative appointments with the Department of Agriculture 
are protected by Federal civil-service retirement. A good many of 
the States are utilizing the Federal insurance program. Those are 
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things on the positive side. However, in some States at the present 
time our greatest problem would be the salary level. 

However, that does not apply to all States equally. 

Senator Russeii. Did you have a statement ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be 
glad to read it or submit it for the record. 

Senator Russeiy. I believe we will just let you submit it for the 
record, Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferevson. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. M. Frercuson, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear again before this committee to discuss with you the work of the 
Cooperative Extension Service. Assistant Secretary Peterson has given you a 
broad view of the job which lies ahead in this cooperative undertaking. 

Farmers today are facing the greatest adjustments in the history of Amer- 
ican agriculture, and extension workers are hard pressed to help these families 
keep abreast of the tremendous expansion in agricultural technology, mechani- 
zation and the rapidly changing economic and rural social scene. 

Today 96 percent of our farms are family operations, about the same as it 
was 25 years ago. 

Farms today are 39 percent larger than they were in 1940, and the total in- 
vestment per farm has increased from $6,100 to $27,000 in these 17 years. The 
investment in machinery is about 8 times as great as it was in 1940 and the 
number of motor vehicles on farms has increased nearly 3 times in the same 
period. 

In 1957 each farmworker produced twice what he was producing in 1940. 
Today he produces enough food, fiber, and tobacco for himself and 21 others. 
This is 10 more than in 1940. 

Technological changes are producing a tremendous impact on those who farm 
for a living. 

The farm enterprise, whether on a part-time or a full-time basis, now requires 
the best and the latest information bearing on efficiency, technology, and manage- 
ment if farm families who operate these enterprises are going to be satisfied to 
continue farming and to get the benefits of rural living. Not only is there a 
wider range of applicable technology but its application must be more precise 
than a few years ago. 

The line of demarkation between what is expected by way of home comforts, 
conveniences, and opportunities for a good life on the farm, and in the town or 
city, is rapidly disappearing. Rural living continues to hold great attraction 
for those having a rural background. There continues a pressure of the city 
on the countryside for rural homes where children can grow up in a rural 
setting. 

The rural and the urban community are blending into one. In 1956 over 
one-half of our farmers earned about three-fourths of their income working off 
the farm. Many rural communities today are discovering a great reserve of 
manpower which would be available if more off-farm employment opportunities 
could be provided close to home. 

At no time in extension’s 43 years of service to rural America have rural 
people been as much concerned in getting help to evaluate their resources. 

They want this evaluation to include: 

(a) Natural resources—land, water, and climate. 

(b) Economic resources—capital, credit, markets. 

(c) Organizational resources—farm and civic. 

(d) Institutional resources in such fields as education and religion. 
(e) Human resources—people, their skills, experience, and leadership. 

While these efforts toward evaluation are moving ahead in communities and 
counties throughout the country, individual farm families continue to want more 
help in analyzing their own opportunities, problems, and potentials. This means 
more intensive work with these families either individually or in small groups. 
It also means county extension agents must not only render assistance in broader 
fields of technology but also in the preciseness of its application. 
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Modern technology, mechanization, new financing methods, and up-to-date 
management must be taken into account and evaluated in the light of the ever- 
changing off-farm influences affecting farming and rural living. The added 
emphasis being directed to development of educational programs tailored to 
solving today’s problems is placing a new and unprecedented demand on the 
time and energy of extension personnel—in the counties, at the colleges and in 
the USDA. 

The following points gleaned from reports of this work by committees in over 
one-third of the counties of the country last year indicate the problems in which 
people are jointly sharing a concern include: 

(a) Production efficiency and adjustment to market demand. 
(b) Farm size, capitalization, credit, and management. 

(c) Conservation and use of resources (natural and human). 
(d@) Marketing and distribution inefficiency. 

(e) Family health, home living, and management. 

(f) Youth development and opportunities. 

(g) Urbanization and industrialization of rural areas. 

(h) Small farms, high risk, and under-employment. 

(4) Community development. 

These are representative of the problems local committees are identifying. 
They look to the extension service to put to best use time proven educational . 
methods and to employ the newest medias of communications such as television. 
This very successful medium is time and energy consuming and its use requires 
additional staff training. The demand for printed publications has never been 
as high as it is today, nor has there ever been as great an interest in the general 
field of communications. The extension services over the Nation are currently 
engaged in a most extensive as well as a most intensive program of training staff 
members in the broad field of communications. 

The number of rural youth of 4-H Club age continues to expand in spite of 
the decrease in the number of people actually farming. This program must ex- 
pand in its scope and be adjusted to the changing world in which young people 
are growing up. Not only must they be given training in modern farming but 
they also need to learn more about occupational opportunities beyond the actual 
operation of a farm. They also need to gain an appreciation of their responsibil- 
ities as citizens of a community, whether it be rural, suburban, or urban. 

Agriculture today is much broader than farming alone. It affords many op- 
portunities for young people in the field of distribution, processing, transporta- 
tion, utilization, and merchandising, as well as in the fields of research, educa- 
tion, and service. This broader 4-H effort demands a better trained staff and 
more intensive training for those who provide the leadership to our 2 million 
young people now enrolled in 4-H programs and the millions who could benefit 
from this experience. 

There is general agreement that marketing efficiency has not kept pace with 
efficiency in production. Extension’s efforts in the field of marketing have been 
intensified in recent years, and a larger amount of extension effort is being de- 
voted to putting research findings into the hands of those responsible for mar- 
keting, transporting, processing, merchandising, and utilizing farm products. 

Family living, with its many points of concern, such as housing, labor simpli- 
fication, nutrition, child care, home beautification, and wise buymanship, takes 
on a new significance with 1 of every 4 rural homemakers supplementing the 
family income through off-farm employment. This new pattern of living for 
many farm families is placing a new and different task before the extension 
worker. 

The scope of extension work has never been as broad or the demands more 
difficult to meet. The rapid change in our economy, the marked changes in our 
rural social structure, the virtual explosion in technology, have brought into 
light new emphases, such as the unit approach to help families adjust to tomor- 
row’s farming and rural development in those communities where folks have 
been less privileged. Work in the field of distribution, utilization, and consump- 
tion of farm products is demanding and receiving more time and attention. 

In light of the magnitude of the problems which rural people are facing, and 
the assistance they are seeking to help them solve these problems, the extension 
services throughout the Nation will extend their resources to the limit to main- 
tain the kind of competence in their staffs which will be needed to meet the 
exacting demands of modern farming, homemaking, marketing, and the distribu- 
tion and utilization of agricultural products. The assistance sought from ex- 
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tension workers requires the staff to be competent not only in many more areas 
of technology, but, also, in its specific application. To recruit and retain staff 
members with the competence needed, salaries commensurate with the job re- 
quirements are essential. 

During the past year, we have discussed the salary problem with State ex- 
tension directors. Several States, as a result of State and county increases in 
appropriations, were able to make rather significant salary adjustments. In 
other States, however, salaries are still inadequate. We will continue to give 
our attention to this problem. 

With us today are Mr. Kepner, deputy administrator, and Mr. Schruben, 
assistant administrator for management. We will be glad to attempt to answer 
any questions which you may have. 


Senator Russet. Senator Robertson, do you have any questions? 
Senator Ropertson. No. I believe not. Thank you. 
Senator Russett. Thank you, gentlemen. 


SCOPE REPORT 


The so-called scope statement that Mr. Secretary Peterson referred 
to in his statement is a matter of such general interest and contains 
so much information that it might be of value to the committee, not 
only this year but in years to come, in dealing with this problem 
that I have concluded that it would be well to have it printed in the 
record. 

(The scope report follows :) 


The Cooperative Extension Service is a saga of achievement in American 
education, which grew from a unique partnership of local people and their 
organizations, county, State, and Federal governments, and the land-grant col- 
leges and universities. As the plant symbolizes, this partnership finds root in 
the needs of people at home and at work, and builds on a pooling of their 
common problems and the creative application of their own talents and re- 
sources. This statement is a product of the partnership, having taken form 
from the aspirations expressed in countless program-planning efforts by people 
and their extension workers across the countryside of America, the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities through the extension 
committee on organization and policy, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture through the Federal Extension Office. 


THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE TODAY 


AN OUTLINE OF MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


Cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics is a partner- 
ship undertaking between each State land-grant college and university and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with local govern- 
ments and local people. Extension is a unique service of three levels of govern- 
ment, permitting maximum flexibility and adaptation to local conditions and 
needs while carrying a hard core of purpose, objectives, and focus. 

The major function of the Cooperative Extension Service, as stated in the 
Smith-Lever Act is: 

“To aid in diffusing among the people of the United States useful and 
practical information on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics, 
and to encourage the application of the same.” 

This broad charter clearly identifies extension’s function as education. This 
is not education in the abstract, but education for action. It is education 
of an informal and distinct type. It is education directed to helping people 
better solve the various problems which they encounter from day to day in the 
fields of agriculture and home economics and related subjects. 

In the performance of this function the Extension Service has always held 
high those objectives which aid people to attain— 

1. Greater ability in maintaining more efficient farms and better homes. 

2. Greater ability in acquiring higher incomes and levels of living on a con- 
tinuing basis. 
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3. Increased competency and willingness, by both adults and youth, to as- 
sume leadership and citizenship responsibilities. 

4. Increased ability and willingness to undertake organized group action 
when such will contribute effectively to improving their welfare. 

In striving to attain these objectives, the guiding principle of all extension 
workers has always been “helping people to help themselves.” 

In performing its function, extension operates informally, in line with the 
most important local needs and opportunities, and with respect to both short- 
time and long-time matters of concern. It joins with people in helping them 
to (1) identify their needs, problems, and opportunities; (2) study their re- 
sources; (3) become familiar with specific methods of overcoming problems; 
(4) analyze alternative solutions to their problems where alternatives exist; 
and (5) arrive at the most promising course of action in light of their own 
desires, resources, and abilities. 

In so doing extension workers bring to people the pertinent research informa- 
tion available; interpret and demonstrate its application to the immediate situa- 
tions involved; and, through the most effective methods known, encourage the 
application of such research in solving problems. At all times the widespread 
participation of the people is stressed in both planning and conducting these 
informal educational efforts. 

In recent years extension workers have assisted, with varying degrees of 
intensity, over 10 million families annually in over 3,000 counties. Of these, 
about two-fifths have been farm families—those having first claim on Extension’s 
services and those who received the most intensive assistance. About one-fifth 
have been urban families. This is an average of approximately 1,000 families 
per county extension worker. 

Among those assisted each year were over 2 million 4H Club members in 
organized 4-H Clubs, over 1 million homemakers in organized groups, and over 
5 million homemakers not in organized groups. In addition, extension aided 
several thousand cooperatives, food retailers, firms handling farm supplies, and 
county and community organizations of various types. 

This workload has been handled by slightly over an average of 3 extension 
agents per county (both men and women). Aiding them were about 1.3 million 
unpaid local volunteer leaders without whose assistance a program of this scope 
would not be possible. 

County extension agents are supported by the resources of their respective 
land-grant colleges and universities. This support is provided by State head- 
quartered technical and administrative extension workers, as well as the work, 
and to a limited degree the personnel, of both the State experiment stations and 
resident teaching staffs. The technical information and resources of the United 
States Department of Agriculture also are available and used to make the efforts 
of county extension workers most productive. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is, therefore, the informal educational arm 
of both the Department of Agriculture and the respective State land-grant col- 
leges and universities. It takes to farm people the results of research and 
practical experience from all pertinent sources available, as well as information 
with respect to Government programs directly affecting farm people, whether 
administered by the Federal Department of Agriculture or State and county 
governments. 

THE RAPIDLY CHANGING SCENE 


One consistent characteristic of extension work has been the necessity to shift 
programs and methods to meet ever-changing conditions and demands. 
Extension workers have been acutely aware of this need from the beginning. 
The tempo of such changes has been accelerated dramatically during the past 
decade. Every evidence points to even a faster acceleration in the decade ahead. 
The following illustrates the degree and rapidity of such change: 


1. Adjustments in the family farm economy 


Between 1950 and 1954 the average size of farms increased by 12 percent. 
With increasing mechanization and higher investments in equipment, and with 
slowly rising land values and prices in general, the value of productive assets 
on our farms increased over 21 percent during the same period—and over 40 
percent per agricultural worker. Cash operating costs increased proportionately 
as did farm families’ need for credit. In addition, during the past decade there 
has been a veritable explosion in the technology of production and marketing. 
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Essential major adjustments in the total agricultural economy, arising from 
so-called surplus production and other factors, present comparable adjustment 
problems on individual farms which significantly affect income possibilities. An 
increasing number of farmers have found it necessary or desirable to supplement 
their farming operations through off-farm employment or enterprises to supple- 
ment their farm income. 

These and other related factors emphasize the complexity of current-day 
farming and ranching. The higher financial risks make necessary that each 
individual farm family become most efficient in understanding and applying 
technology and sound management to farming in order to compete successfully 
and stay in business. 


2. Off-farm influences 


This complexity is further compounded by the many off-farm forces having a 
direct bearing upon the management and operation of individual farms and 
ranches. Examples of these forces are “surplus” production and acreage con- 
trols; marketing agreements and orders; price supports; foreign trade policies; 
tax policies; social security ; growing vertical integration in the production and 
marketing of some commodities, and many other factors. These are influences 
which our farm population not only must understand but they must also evaluate 
in terms of their individual farming operations. 

They also must understand them so they may effectively exercise their rights 
and responsibilities in helping to influence group decisions about these forces 
in the future. Moreover, as farming is increasingly related to a dynamic and 
growing economy, continual adjustments in resources devoted to agriculture 
must be identified, understood, and accomplished in the interest of national 
balance and efficiency. 


8. Population changes 


Significant changes in our population pattern are taking place. Total popu- 
lation has been increasing rapidly and is expected to increase approximately 
another 15 percent by 1975. Farm population, however, has been declining. 
This trend is expected to continue at a moderate rate, while the rural nonfarm 
population will continue to increase. We are also facing significant trends in 
the age composition of our population. Increasing percentages fall in the two 
extreme age brackets—those of an age beyond normal full employment and 
those too young to be employed. 

Related to or associated with these population trends are changing community 
patterns. More farm residents are finding employment in urban centers, with 
many of them farming on a part-time basis or not at all. Approximately one- 
third of farmers’ total income now comes from nonfarm sources. Many indus- 
trial workers are migrating to rural areas to establish their homes and rear 
their families, although continuing their urban employment. More homemakers, 
both farm and nonfarm, are employed outside the home. All have greater 
mobility resulting in a wider range of interests and demands. 

These significant trends create both a greater total demand and a constantly 
expanding diversity of demand upon the Extension Service for assistance. 


4. Rising educational levels 


The people of the United States are becoming better educated. From 1940 to 
1950 the median years of formal education of all adults increased from 8.6 
median years to 9.3. Comparable figures for the rural farm population 25 years 
of age or older were 7.7 median years in 1940 as compared with 8.4 median years 
in 1950. In 1950 there were 67 percent more adults 25 years of age or older who 
had completed high school than there were in 1940, and 55 percent more who had 
completed college. 

In addition the educational work of the Extension Service has in itself con- 
tributed most significantly to raising the educational level of our rural people, 
to broadening their range of interests and to intensifying their demands for 
additional counsel and information. 

These advances in education result in more calls, and more diverse calls, upon 
the Extension Service for assistance. At the same time advancing technology in 
itself is intensifying the need for extension work as more complex problems 
become more clearly identified and understood. 


5. Changes which influence family living, both rural and urban 


Conspicuous differences in the mode of living of rural and urban people are 
fast disappearing. Better transportation and communication facilities, greater 
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mixing of rural and urban families, both by virtue of residence and common 
opportunities in social activities, and rising educational levels—all have con- 
tributed. As a result we find families having greater average cash expenditures 
for services ; higher standards for food, shelter, clothing, conveniences, and hous- 
ing; and shorter working hours and hence more leisure time. 

At the same time, with a rapid increase in the number of both farm and urban 
women working out of the home, the need arises in many families for a greater 
sharing of responsibilities in the home by all family members. Families also 
feel a greater need for training in the more effective management of both time 
and resources. As adjustments occur between agriculture and other sectors of 
the economy, pressing social and economic problems affecting family living de- 
mand careful study and action. 


6. Increased demands on our natural resources 


All these, and other trends that could be cited, are interrelated. In one way 
or another, they all contribute to increasing demands upon our natural resources. 
These resources are essential to maintain a healthy agriculture and the levels of 
living of our total population. 

Even though our agricultural production now exceeds our optimum needs this 
situation will not continue indefinitely. In the last few years approximately 1 
million acres have been removed from agricultural production each year because 
of suburban housing developments, new and expanded highways, and other non- 
agricultural uses. In addition, much of the land still in cultivation is not being 
managed so as to insure its continued or improved productivity. 

Likewise the demand upon our water resources is increasing at a striking rate 
for agricultural, industrial, and domestic uses. Already many urban areas are 
experiencing serious water-supply problems or will face them soon. At the same 
time farmers and ranchers are investing heavily in irrigation installations with- 
out assurance of their legal claim on the water supply, without assurance of 
long-time, adequate supplies for all uses, and without assurance of the economic 
soundness of their investments. These are crucial problems. They deserve and 
should command much more widespread and intensive educational efforts by the 
Extension Service. 

A somewhat similar situation prevails with respect to the forest resources 
of the Nation. Much more than half of our forest acreage is found in essentially 
farm woodlots where sustained yield programs are relatively difficult to 
maintain. 

SIGNIFICANCE TO EXTENSION 


All such significant trends reemphasize the fact that the Extension Service 
must have a dynamic program—one constantly being modernized to keep pace 
with the ever-changing conditions facing the people it serves. Programs and 
procedures appropriate and adequate yesterday are likely to be inappropriate 
and ineffective today—and obsolete tomorrow. 

Extension must be ever alert, therefore, to adjust its programs, focus, and 
methods to insure that its resources are used most efficiently and in keeping 
with the ever-changing problems of the people demanding services of it. And 
even here, change is quite apparent. For reasons referred to briefly above 
Extension is being requested to provide educational services to both more people 
and a wider variety of interest groups. However, Extension’s resources are not 
unlimited. Hence, there is constantly the necessity for continuous focusing on 
essential though shifting areas of need. 


AREAS OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


It is apparent that for the present and the years immediately ahead there are 
several major areas of program emphasis which should be receiving high priority 
attention by the Extension Service. These constitute the hard core of an ade- 
quate program of informal education of nationwide significance. Although the 
degree of emphasis with respect to each of these areas may vary from one 
county, or one State, to another, the total effort of Extension work in the United 
States must fully recognize these areas of program emphasis. No extension 
program can be considered reasonably adequate without due attention to each. 


1. Efficiency in agricultural production 


Agriculture today operates more than ever before in a cash economy and in 
a period of fast changing technology. Economic or technological mistakes which 
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increase costs or lower efficiency can soon prove fatal to the success of individual 
farm families. 

Bringing farm families (and agencies and firms providing them materials and 
services) all the pertinent research available, and helping them to interpret and 
apply it, must be high on any priority list of Extension responsibilities. 

With such facts families can better decide: (1) the adequacy of their cur- 
rent farming or ranching unit; (2) ways they can apply technology to improve 
their efficiency; and (3) ways they can reduce their cash operating costs and 
financial risks without reducing their efficiency. 

Individual farming units, as.any other business units, must be efficient if 
they are to survive. This is the very essence of the American way. This is 
largely the reason why our agriculture has been able to produce an abundance 
of high quality food and fiber products and to release manpower to other lines 
of production which makes possible our high level of living. Further progress 
in the direction of improved efficiency in agricultural production is not only 
necessary but mandatory in the years ahead. Extension should in the future, 
as it has in the past, recognize this as a high priority responsibility with even 
better organized and more intensive efforts directed on this front. Moreover, 
emphasis on efficiency in agricultural production is directly related to national 
economic growth. Therefore, extension assistance should be realistically geared 
to helping rural people find their most productive place in the American 
economy. 


2. Conservation, development, and use of natural resources 


A continuing need exists to bring about a fuller understanding of the rela- 
tionship of wisely managed natural resources to both the general public 
welfare and the continuing welfare of persons managing such resources. 
Abundant evidence clearly indicates that our national resources of soil, water, 
forests, grasslands, fish, and wildlife are being depleted. Greater attention is 
essential to measures, both private and public, which will contribute to the 
wise use of such resources so that they may be conserved and further developed 
and, at the same time, contribute the maximum to both individual family 
welfare and the national interest. 

The Extension Service has both a unique opportunity and a responsibility to 
help develop a realistic appreciation of the necessity for and practical value of 
the wise and nondepleting uses of such resources. Such resources have real value 
only to the degree they may be used to contribute to human welfare and better- 
ment on a continuing and practical basis. 

To insure such effective use, the Extension Service should aggressively give 
leadership to and participate in the development and conduct of programs 
directed to effective resource management and use. It should strive to develop 
an understanding on the part of direct users of such resources of the economic 
soundness of conserving type uses in their own personal interest as well as 
the public interest. It should encourage improved management of these re- 
sources on the farm and elsewhere and aid farm operators to incorporate sound 
conservation measures into their own farm operations. It should also develop a 
wider appreciation of both the economic and recreational values of our natural 
resources and the inherent values they offer to all. 


3. Efficiency in marketing, distribution, and utilization 


Paralleling efficiency in production is the necessity for developing the maxi- 
mum practicable efficiency in the marketing, distribution, and utilization (in- 
cluding the consumption) of agricultural products. Herein lies a challenge and 
a responsibility for extension to contribute to the welfare of the producer, the 
handler, and the general public simultaneously. Expanded extension efforts 
are needed to: (1) create greater efficiencies in processing, handling, and dis- 
tribution through the application of technology and improved marketing prac- 
tices; (2) expand the market for farm products through consumer information 
programs and by helping producers, processors, and handlers develop new 
products and adopt new marketing practices found through research: (3) guide 
those performing marketing services in developing the most efficient market 
organization and facilities: (4) develop greater understanding by consumers 
of the importance of timely buying and the adaptability and suitability of 
various products for different uses; (5) get rapid adjustment by farmers. 
consumers, and marketing firms to changes in technology, supply, and demand 
through improved understanding and communication. 
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4. Management on the farm and in the home 


A major strength of American agriculture lies in the fact that it is predom- 
inately a family-farm type of operation. Hach family is free to make its own 
plans, arrive at its own decisions, and exercise its ingenuity to the fullest. This 
puts a premium on the ability of the individual family to make wise manage- 
ment decisions. This premium on management ability is becoming even more 
obvious as agriculture grows more complex, specialized, and interdependent 
with other economic sectors. It is further emphasized by the fact that on our 
farms the challenges associated with the efficient management of the farm 
and the home are inseparable. Frequent decisions must be made with respect 
to competition between the farm and the home for money or time resources. 

Herein lies a major educational challenge to the Extension Service. That is to 
provide those educational experiences for farm families which will enable them 
better to: (1) appraise all their resources; (2) identify problems to be over- 
come; (3) analyze different ways to meet these problems; (4) weigh alternatives 
in terms of possible results; (5) understand the technological, credit, and other 
aids they may use; and (6) choose and follow the most promising courses of 
action. Through these experiences farm families are able to derive incomes and 
greater satisfactions from their respective opportunities. 

This is the course of action being intensified in the unit approach to farm 
families’ problems. Excellent progress is being made in these more intensive 
educational efforts, but even more effort on a continuing basis is mandatory. 
5. Family living 

Fast-changing patterns of living of modern-day families create many problems. 

New outside employment for homemakers emphasizes the need for management 
adjustments within the home; increased understanding and cooperation among 
members of the family; and recognition that there may be less opportunity for 
such homemakers to participate in the development of community services and 
activities. Therefore, planning and management of family resources, and family 
life education take on added significance. Planning for the availability and use 
of services such as health, education, and recreation also becomes more pertinent. 

While the gradual trend is toward the family as a consuming unit, particularly 
in fields relating to food, clothing, and shelter, most families still use many of 
the homemaking skills to provide a standard of living above that which income 
alone could provide. Both adults and youth continue to need certain of the 
basic homemaking skills, as well as the skills of good management, human rela- 
tionships, and group participation which take on added significance at this 
time. 

The wide scope of choices available to families varies from those relating to 
basic family decisions, such as whether the homemaker shall work, to those 
involving wise selection of goods from the market. The process of decision- 
making and principles of good management therefore become increasingly sig- 
nificant in planning the use of time, money, and energy. The increasing propor- 
tion of families in either the very young or older family group calls for spe- 
cial adjustments in the Extension Service to provide them with appropriate 
assistance. 


6. Youth development 


The rapidly increasing number of youth living on farms and in rural and 
suburban areas calls for especially oriented programs for these youth and for the 
volunteer leaders who will assist them. The extension youth program should 
provide learning opportunities and practical experience in real life situations. 
These opportunities should be sufficiently challenging at advancing maturity 
levels so that youth are prepared for economic, social, and leadership respon- 
sibilities as adults. Useful work experience, ownership and management of 
property, marketing, practical records and reporting of achievements are all 
important in youth development. Skills and competencies learned in 4-H club 
work should carry over not only for agriculture and homemaking but for other 
vocations and life experiences. It is essential that youth be assisted in exploring 
different types of careers in order to make wise decisions. Extension should 
supplement any career counseling services available as it works with rural youth. 


7. Leadership development 


One of extension’s major contributions has been the development of leadership 
ability in persons it has served. In a democracy progress is largely pre- 
determined by the quality of leadership available and developed within the 
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mass of the population. Agriculture has been fortunate in this respect and 
has contributed its share of public leadership. It has also profited materially 
from the fact that within its own ranks it has been able to enlist competent 
and alert leaders, men, women, and youth, who have served ably in leadership 
roles in matters of group concern—all the way from the local community to the 
national scene. 

Extension can be justly proud of its part in helping to identify and provide 
training and experience opportunities for this leadership. Such contributions 
from extension will be even more important in the future. 


& Community improvement and resource development 


As the family is the basic unit in our society, the local community is the basic 
multiple-family unit. But changes in the size, structure, institutions, and essen- 
tial human services of the American community are rapidly changing. The 
Extension Service has a responsibility to render appropriate education assistance 
in helping people to understand such matters as: (1) adequate standards for 
community services; (2) efficient methods of providing such services; (3) 
methods of orderly planning; (4) competitive uses of land and the relationship 
to proper community growth; (5) solution of problems found in special com- 
munity areas within metropolitan areas, such as the rural-urban fringe and 
the rural slum; (6) joint concerns and the responsibilities of rural and urban 
people for community problems which occur where city and country meet; (7) 
methods of improving conditions and available services provided by health, 
education, recreation, religious, and other governmental and private institutions. 

In addition to such work on a local community basis, extension has a respon- 
sibility to provide educational and leadership assistance to people on a country- 
wide or area basis in developing organized programs of benefit to both farm 
and nonfarm residents. Extension has had long experience in helping people 
organize for group action. It can successfully provide the stimulus and guidance 
that will enable local people to develop and carry through areawide improve- 
ment programs to strengthen the local economy, and otherwise enhance the 
level of well-being of the people in the area. Extension can and should cooperate 
with local people, other public agencies, and lay organizations in efforts to 
improve agriculture; promote nonfarm employment opportunities; strengthen 
community services and institutions; and in other ways encourage the optimum 
development and utilization of all local resources. Extension is now engaged 
in several areas in organized cooperative activities that encourage such joint 
action between rural and urban residents; between farmers, industrialists, other 
businessmen, and public officials. Such efforts are resulting in the improved 
welfare of both farm and urban residents, and should be expanded as widely 
and as rapidly as feasible. 


9. Public affairs 


Extension programs grow out of the expressed wants and carefully analyzed 
needs of local people. The increasingly complex interdependence of agriculture 
and other segments of our economy is causing rural people to have a greater and 
more definitive concern with public affairs issues that bear directly upon their 
welfare. They are turning to the Extension Service, as a readily available 
informal educational service, for help in acquiring facts, and methods of analyz- 
ing and appraising such facts. Thus, they may exercise their responsibilities as 
citizens in a better informed way. 

Extension has an important obligation in this area and a responsibility to help 
farm people understand issues affecting them. In so doing, however, it should 
be crystal clear that Extension’s function is not policy determination. Rather 
it is better to equip the people it serves, through educational processes, to 
analyze issues involved on the basis of all available facts. It is the prerogative 
and responsibility of people themselves, individually, or collectively, to make 
their own decisions on policy issues and express them as they see fit. 


CLIENTELE 


The Smith-Lever Act, in stating the purpose of cooperative extension work, 
refers only to the people in the United States. This act grew out of a recog- 
nized need for an informal educational service which would take the results of 
research on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics to people who 
could apply these results in improving their welfare. Although unquestionably 
farm families were envisaged as a major audience, the legislative history and 
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the act itself specifically recognized a broader audience to include rural non- 
farm residents. This includes the residents of villages, towns, and cities of less 
than 2,500 people. Over the years, however, Extension has been called upon to 
provide educational assistance on a much broader front. 

Currently the breadth of Extension’s audience is fairly adequately encom- 
passed in the following broad groupings: farm families; nonfarm rural residents ; 
urban residents; farm, commodity, and related organizations ; individuals, firms 
and organizations purchasing, processing and distributing farm produce, and 
providing farm people with essential services and supplies such as credit, 
fertilizers, feed, and many others. 

We believe no one can legitimately question that Extension’s first responsi- 
bility is to farm families. However, others cannot be ignored. In differing 
degrees, and for somewhat different types of problems, they are interested in the 
results of research from our public research laboratories. At the same time 
knowledge of this research and its application by all groups, in addition to farm 
families, can be and should be of direct benefit. 

If we accept the principle that Extension’s responsibilities are to farm families 
first, but not to them alone, then a major operational problem of Extension is 
how to allocate its time and resources so that the highest priority needs of 
those other than farmers are given appropriate attention. Because of the 
diversity of economic and population patterns throughout the Nation, this alloca- 
tion of Extension resources necessarily must be determined within each State, 
and to a large degree, within each county. 

It is important that the breadth of this responsibility, and the opportunity 
and responsibility for Extension to render service on all appropriate fronts, be 
recognized by all. However, within this broad responsibility, care must be 
exercised by Extension and the people it serves that problems of major importance 
at any given time are given priority attention. 


CONCLUSION 


The facts outlined above, and the interpretations of the significance of these 
facts to Extension and those it serves, constitute a most significant challenge to 
all directly concerned. Extension as a public agency needs to examine these 
facts carefully, objectively, and conscientiously—with a determination to insure 
that its efforts today and tomorrow are carefully attuned to these most con- 
spicuous needs. Extension needs today—perhaps more than ever before—to 
define and to agree upon the hard core of its educational responsibilities that 
has fairly universal application. It needs to agree upon the major elements 
comprising that hard core—and it needs to dedicate itself firmly, consciously, 
and aggressively to conducting effective educational efforts with respect thereto. 

This does not imply that the emphasis and the methodology needs to be or 
should be uniform in every State and in every county. Such would be in direct 
contradiction to one of the most important principles of cooperative extension 
work. However, it does mean that in the interest of maximizing its contributions 
to those whom it is or should be serving, with whatever resources may be avail- 
able to it at any given time, extension collectively, and in every State and county, 
should be appraising its efforts in light of the type of an analysis outlined above; 
and should be dedicating itself collectively to the attainment of a record of 
productive and efficient service on these respective fronts. 

Therefore, your subcommittee, in submitting this report to the Extension 
Committee on Organization and Policy, recommends that this parent committee 
take such steps as it deems feasible to: 

(1) Develop, or instigate the development of, an understanding on the part of all 
extension workers of the implications of this subcommittee’s report in terms 
of extension work in the future. 

(2) Develop an appraisal of the adequacy of extension efforts today with 
respect to each of the areas of program emphasis outlined in this report. 

(3) Develop as united a front as possible on the part of all extension workers 
in giving adequate educational service with respect to each of these areas of 
program emphasis. 

Your subcommittee wishes to indicate that it has been a stimulating and valu- 
able experience to its members to have the opportunity and responsibility of 
making this analysis and submitting this report. It would humbly observe, 
however, that such an effort is only the first step in the direction of attaining a 
completely modernized extension program to which all can subscribe and can 
support. 
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We would suggest, therefore, that the Extension Committee on Organization and 
Policy could well consider and implement such additional steps as necessary to 
insure a more widespread understanding of extension’s major responsibilities 
and more effective service with respect to each. 

Members of the committee : 


Pau A. MIttER, Michigan, Chairman. 
N. E. Beers, Montana. 
GLapys GALLUP, FES. 
P. V. Kepner, FES. 
JEORGE E. Lorp, Maine. 
C. A. VINES, Arkansas. 
MAUDE WALLACE, Virginia. 


“The objective * * * is the development of people themselves to the end that 
they, through their own initiative, may effectively identify and solve the various 
problems directly affecting their welfare.”—Joint Committee Report on Extension 
Programs, Policies, and Goals, August 1948. 


Senator Russety. The next budget presentation will be from the 
Office of the General Counsel. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; EDWARD M. SHULMAN, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; 
CHARLES W. BUCY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL; W. EDWARD BAWCOMBE, EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1958 and base for 1959_________----__-__~_- _.. $2, 9438, 000 
Watlot sentimeate, 300080 bse fats ees bce ep tS 3, 043, 000 


cemibegeio. eceseeeies lee et. ol dase +100, 000 
SUM MARY OF INCREASES, 1959 


For legal services incident to: 


Commodity Credit Corporation activities__..._._______._________ +20, 000 
Marketing and regulatory activities__.__.__._.._._____-___________ +80, 000 


Project statement 





1958 | Increases 1959 











Projects 1957 
oe (estimated) 
Ys Secchi pode b sab keh ahencistatbslodten beet 
1, Agricultura! credit and conservation ___- $1, 357, 701 $1, 479, 000 | __- $1, 479, 000 
2. Commodity credit, production and adjust- | 
ment programs. . 4 7 +e) 660, 242 749, 000 + $20, 000 769, 000 
. Marketing and regulatory laws 432, 763 | 468, 000 +80, 000 | 548, 000 
Agricultural research and staff legal services __| 230, 207 247,000 | _- | 247, 000 
Unobligated balance____- : = bs 34, 087 |_..- ; 
Total available or estimate 2, 715, 000 2, 943, 000 +100, 000 3, 043, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Forest Service’’___- nhs +70, 000 }_..------ ego ke |----- a 
Total appropriation or estimate __ 7 785, 000 2, 943, 000 +100, 000 | | 3, 043, 000 
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INCREASES 


(1) An increase of $20,000 for legal services incident to programs of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Need for increase.—The acceleration of program operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has resulted in substantially increased demands for prompt 
legal services which the present staff is unable to provide adequately. 

The Corporation is presently engaging in a number of extensive export pro- 
grams of considerable complexity. Sales for foreign currency which have been 
expanded involve considerably more legal work than cash transactions. Foreign 
currency transactions under title I of Public Law 480, 83d Congress, involve 
3-way contractual negotiations with foreign governments, private exporters, and 
lending agencies in the sale of surplus commodities and its financing. This is 
followed by additional legal work incident to the programing and conversion 
of the foreign currency obtained. 

In addition, a sizable accumulation of cases in litigation are rapidly reaching 
trial stage, and legal work in connection with these cases cannot be further de- 
ferred. United States attorneys and the Department of Justice find it necessary 
to call upon the trained agricultural lawyers on the staff of the General Coun- 
sel to render necessary assistance in such cases. The present workload has been 
such as to render it impossible to comply fully with such requests. 

(2) An increase of $80,000 for legal services under the project ‘““Marketing 
and regulatory laws” composed of : 

(a) $40,000 for expanded legal activities under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act.—The Agricultural Marketing Service has underway a program under which 
all eligible stockyards will be posted and become subject to the jurisdiction of 
this Department. As of July 1, 1957, there were 546 posted stockyards, an 
increase of 194 since July 1, 1956. Approximately 309 additional stockyards are 
eligible for posting, and under the plan it is anticipated that 229 of these 
remaining yards will be posted during fiscal years 1958 and 1959. Therefore, 
the posting program will bring an increase of 120 percent by 1959 over the 1956 
number of posted stockyards. This will bring hundreds of additional market 
agencies and dealers within the jurisdiction of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
with substantial increases in the legal work under the act. 

The Department has been and is making various important investigations of 
monopolistic practices by persons subject to the act and marketwide investiga- 
tions of trade practices which will continue to result in a substantial volume of 
important and complicated problems for legal attention, including protracted 
adversary proceedings. For example, it is estimated that one marketwide in- 
vestigation that has recently been completed will result in the institution of 
approximately 50 administrative proceedings and 20 criminal cases. The pres- 
ent staff is not adequate to handle the increased workload without protracted 
delays. Prompt action is essential upon completion of an investigation to pro- 
tect the interests of the livestock producer and the public, and otherwise to 
effectuate the purposes of the program. 

(b) $25,000 for legal work incident to the program for compulsory poultry 
inspection.—Public Law 85-172 authorized a program for the compulsory in- 
spection by the Department of poultry and poultry products moving in interstate 
commerce or in major consuming areas designated by the Secretary after hearing. 
The act requires compulsory inspection of poultry and poultry products for 
wholsomeness, reinspection, quarantine and segregation of poultry and poultry 
products, the maintenance of sanitary slaughtering and processing facilities 
and practices, and correct and informative labeling. The act provides penalties 
for violations of its provisions or the requirements of the Secretary established 
in regulations thereunder. Any person can voluntarily apply for and may re- 
ceive such inspection from January 1, 1958, to January 1, 1959, when all of the 
provisions of the act become mandatory. 

Many hundreds of plants processing poultry and poultry products are subject 
to the act. The initiation and servicing of a program of this magnitude will 
involve a substantial volume of legal work in connection with (1) rulemaking, 
including passing on qualifications for exemptions, providing for establishment 
of standards of identity, etc., (2) public hearings in connection with the desig- 
nation of major consuming area, (3) formal adjudicatory hearings in connection 
with denials of service and determination of legality of labeling, (4) analysis 
of investigation reports to ascertain the sufficiency of evidence to warrant re- 
ferral of cases for criminal prosecution, and (5) legal opinions construing the 
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statute and regulations thereunder, as well as their application to a variety 
of factual situations. 

(c) $15,000 for strengthening legal work on marketing orders and agree- 
ments—It has been extremely difficult, and is becoming even more difficult, 
with the present staff to render even minimum legal services in connection 
with the marketing orders presently effective. During fiscal year 1957 formal 
hearings were held in connection with 6 proposed new milk orders and 44 
amendments to existing milk orders, and 14 hearings were held in the fruit 
and vegetable and miscellaneous field. One fruit and vegetable program was 
terminated and two milk orders were consolidated with other existing milk 
orders. Three new milk orders and three new fruit and vegetable orders 
were made effective, resulting in 103 programs (67 milk and 36 fruit and vege- 
table, etc.) at the close of the fiscal year—a new high in the number of programs 
being serviced. 

The number has increased each fiscal year since 1949, when there were only 
54 active programs. Since July 1, 1957, two new orders have been made ef- 
fective—southeastern Florida milk and Florida cucumbers. Two hearings have 
been held to consider new programs since July 1, 1957—Michigan-Wisconsin 
potatoes and Mississippi Delta milk. Thirteen petitions for expansion of areas 
regulated are being considered under existing milk programs and the following 
new programs for milk are under consideration: upper Michigan; western 
slopes area of Colorado; Wausau, Wis.; Colorado Springs; gulf coast-Missis- 
sippi ; Lubbock, Tex. ; and southern New Jersey. 

A number of new fruit and vegetable order programs are also under active 
consideration. With the new proposed programs on which hearings have been 
held or where active consideration is presently being given, it is reasonable 
to expect that the progressive increase in number of active programs which has 
taken place in recent years will continue through fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 
The servicing of these programs requires, in addition to the work incidental 
to formal promulgation and amendment hearings, the preparation and promulga- 
tion of many periodic regulations and legal work incidental to numerous admin- 
istrative proceedings and criminal and civil enforcement actions. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. FARRINGTON 


Senator Russert. Mr. Farrington, we will be glad to have you 
make a presentation for the Office of the General Counsel. 

Mr. Farrineron. I have about a 15-minute statement. I could make 
about a 2- or 3-minute summary and file that statement, whichever the 
committee prefers. 

Senator Russeti. Well, it is your statement. You can present it in 
such fashion as you see fit. 

Mr. Farrineron. All right, I will present the statement then. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss with you the 1959 budget estimates for the Office 
of the General Counsel. 

1959 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget recommends an appropriation of $3,043,000 for 1959. 
This is an increase of $100,000 over the current year. It is requested 
to meet the needs for increased legal services for Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the marketing and regulatory programs. 


COMMODITY CREDIT PROGRAMS 


Of the increase $20,000 is to provide additional legal services re- 
quired in connection with the programs of CCC. Our present staff 
is unable to respond adequately to all demands that are made upon it 
for such legal services. 
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The expanded export program of CCC through sales for foreign 
currency, export subsidies, barters and sales for dollars have added 
considerably to our workload. 

In addition, there has been a marked increase in the volume of 
CCC cases referred for litigation and in the number of requests made 
by the United States attorneys for active assistance in the handling 
of these cases after referral to them. 

In fiseal year 1954, 383 new CCC cases—including those in which 
suits were filed against the Corporation—were referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice; in 1955, 423 such cases were referred; in 1956, 701 
were referred; and in 1957, 636 were referred. Referral of a case, 
whether the claim is by or against CCC, generally involves a great 
deal of work. It requires the obtaining of all needed evidence and 
documentation, the preparation of an analysis of the facts, the legal 
issues and applicable law, and the drafting of a form of civil complaint 
or other pleadings or motions as appropriate. 

In many instances, the work done in referral of a case to the Depart- 
ment of Justice is but a small part of the total work performed by 
this office on the case. Because of the specialized knowledge attorneys 
in this office have concerning CCC operations and the various statutes, 
regulations, contracts and so forth, under which the Corporation con- 
ducts such operations, the United States attorneys and the Depart- 
ment of Justice call upon us for active assistance in the preparation for 
trial and the actual trial of a large number of CCC cases, particularly 
those which are factually complex or raise important or difficult legal 
issues. 

Trial work involves not only full participation in the trial itself 
but also participation in pretrial conferences, the preparation and 
argument of motions, the preparation of stipulations and briefs, the 
preparation and answering of interrogatories, taking of depositions, 
interviewing of witnesses, and preparations of a complete trial brief. 
With our present staff we are unable to do this very important and time- 
consuming work, and, at the same time, to avoid undesirable delays 
in the handling of other necessary work for CCC. 


COST OF LITIGATION 


Senator Russe... Do these cases involve any substantial sum of 
money, Mr. Farrington ? 

Mr. Farrineron. Some of them do, Mr. Chairman. For example, 
some CCC warehouse-shortage cases involve considerable money. 

Senator Russeii. Do you recall offhand any particular case that 
would give us some estimate as to what you regard as a substantial 
sum ? 

Mr. Farrineron. Well, a substantial sum would be $300,000 or 
$500,000, or something like that. 

Senator Russet. You have had cases involving that much? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes. 

Mr. Suvtman. Yes. Two lawyers in our office have just returned 
from taking depositions that involve upward of a million dollars. 

Senator Russe.i. Does the Department of Justice generally ask 
for you to carry all the way through with the case ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. That depends. We are often asked to sit with 
the United States attorneys and be there to give technical assistance. 
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In some cases we participate in the examination of witnesses. In the 
larger cases we are usually asked to stay with the United States at- 
torney until the trial is completed. That is not true in the smaller 
or routine cases. 

Senator Russetu. I assume that they would follow the general run 
of cases, if they do follow the general run of cases, probably half 
of them are settled before they conclude? 

Mr. Farrineton. That is true. <A lot of them are settled. And 
of course we are able to take care of a lot of these cases before they 
get to the Department of Justice. Our investigators come back with 
a report and sometimes, through a conference with the person involved, 
the matter can be settled before it gets to Justice. 

Senator Russe. All right. You may proceed. 


MARKETING AND REGULATORY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Farrtneron. The increased activity in the marketing and regu- 
latory programs will result in more demands for legal services. This 
is particularly true in respect to packers and stockyards work, the 
new program for compulsory inspection of poultry and marketing 
orders and agreements. An increase of $80,000 is requested for these 
activities in 1959. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


The work in connection with this activity is increasing as a result 
of the Department’s expanded program aimed at posting all eligible 
stockyards and the investigations of alleged monopolistic practices by 
persons subject to the act. 

Only 352 yards were posted as of July 1, 1956. It is now estimated 
that 775 yards will be posted by June 30, 1959. This will mean that 
the number of posted yards will have more than doubled in this 3-year 

riod. Hundreds of additional market agencies and dealers will be 
brotight under the jurisdiction of the act, resulting in a substantial 
increase in the number of rate and disciplinary proceedings. 

The Department’s marketwide investigations of trade practices by 
persons subject to the act are resulting in many important and compli- 
cated problems requiring legal attention, including protracted adver- 
sary proceedings. 

Disciplinary proceedings under this act involve complaints against 
persons for violations to determine if a registration should be sus- 
pended or cease and desist orders be issued. Since the results of the 
proceedings have a direct effect upon a man’s business, they are usually 
contested vigorously. This type of proceeding is particularly in- 
volved factually and legally, requiring preparation for trial, trial, and 
post-trial work over extended periods of time. 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1958, there have been received 
8 additional packer cases together with other disciplinary actions. It 
is estimated approximately 80 proceedings will be filed during 1958. 
This figure includes an estimated additional 8- to 10-packer cases. Due 
to expanded enforcement activities and additional posting of stock- 
yards, it is believed that this increase in the number of cases will con- 
tinue through 1959. 

Senator Dirksen. Before you leave packers and stockyards, Mr. 
Farrington, can you see anything else except a lot of confusion if the 
title Il functions are transferred to the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Mr. Farrineron. No, sir; I can’t. 

Senator Dirksen. How many people do you think Federal Trade 
would have to add? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Well, I don’t know what their staff is now, Sen- 
ator. I really couldn’t answer that question so far as Federal Trade 
is concerned. But certainly I know that in most cases you have an 
investigation, then you must study the investigation before you issue 
the complaint; then you must havea hearing. And it takes personnel 
to handle those cases and handle them properly. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, they would have to train their personnel 
over there first of all, wouldn’t they, for cases of this kind? 

Mr. Farrrnecron. I believe they have said they could handle them 
without too much additional personnel. But I am not sufficiently in- 
formed to appraise that situation, Mr. Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen. They would have to be trotting back to Agricul- 
ture all the time, wouldn’t they, for conferences and consultations ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I would think they would want a little help from 
us; yes, sir. 

COMPULSORY POULTRY INSPECTION 


Public Law 85-172, passed in the last session of the Congress, au- 
thorized a new program for the compulsory inspection of poultry 
and poultry products moving in interstate commerce or in major con- 
suming areas that might be designated by the Secretary after a hear- 
ing. Hundreds of plants throughout the country processing poultry 
and poultry products will become subject to the provisions of the act. 
The initiation and servicing of this program will require legal assist- 
ance in rulemaking, public hearings to designate major consuming 
areas, adjudicatory proceedings, analysis of the investigation reports 
to determine if the cases warrant referral to the Department of Justice 
for criminal prosecution, and legal opinions construing the statute 
and regulations issued thereunder. 


MARKETING ORDERS AND AGREEMENTS 


It has been extremely difficult with the present staff to furnish 
the minimum legal assistance necessary to administer the orders now 
in effect. Last fiscal year formal hearings were held regarding 
proposals for 6 new milk orders and 44 amendments to existing milk 
orders. Fourteen hearings were held in connection with fruit, vege- 
table, and miscellaneous orders. 

The number of orders requiring servicing and legal attention has 
increased each fiscal year since 1949 when there were only 54 active 
programs. At the close of fiscal year 1957 there were 103 programs— 
67 milk and 36 fruit, vegetable, and related orders. As of February 
1, 1958, 4 additional orders had been issued—2 milk and 2 vegetable— 
and 1 order terminated—pecans—resulting in a new record total 
of 106 programs. As of February 1, 1958, hearings had been heid on 
7 more new programs—6 milk and 1 vegetable—and 10 other new pro- 
grams—8 milk and 2 fruit—were under active consideration. In addi- 
tion to the new orders issued or proposed to be issued since July 1, 
1957, hearings have been held, or are contemplated, to expand the 
marketing areas of several existing milk orders. 

With the new proposed programs on which hearings have been held 
or where active consideration is now being given, it is reasonable to 
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expect that the progressive increase in the number of orders which 
have been initiated in recent years will continue through fiscal years 
1958 and 1959. 

Undue delays in enforcement actions under the marketing and regu- 
latory programs impair the effectiveness of the programs; and, there- 
fore, the inability to handle these matters promptly is a matter of con- 
cern not only to the Department but to the individuals regulated and 
for whom the programs are intended to benefit or regulate and could 
result in costly and time-consuming litigation. 

In this regard, the backlogs in other regulatory programs resulting 
from the necessary priority given to the above programs has become 
a matter of concern. 

RECRUITING ATTORNEYS 


Our policy is to recruit new attorneys at the GS—7 level, and to pro- 
mote them as their competence increases through training and experi- 
ence in our work. 

We have mentioned before the difficulty in finding promising young 
graduates who were interested in agriculture. Beginning late in De- 
cember, however, the number of inquiries from students graduating in 
February and June of this year tripled over the same period last year. 
Students from as far as Wisconsin have visited Washington. The 
caliber of law student interested in Government employment is con- 
siderably higher. We again are receiving inquiries from Law Review 
students, honor students in undergraduate work, including a few mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa. I feel confident that the number of well- 
qualified applicants will greatly exceed our needs, permitting us a 
degree of selectivity we have not enjoyed in recent years. 

My associates and I will try to answer any questions that you may 
have. 

Senator Russett. What is the pay scale of GS-7? 

Mr. Farrineron. $4,525. 

Senator Russety. That is an entrance salary. 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is the entrance salary, yes. We can’t pay 
an attorney more than that as an entrance salary unless he has had at 
least a year’s experience in law. Then our next grade is grade 9, 
which has an entrance salary of $5,440. 

Senator Russetn. That doesn’t take into consideration the increases 
that are inevitable? 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is right. 

Senator Russeit. I suppose if a man comes with you on a GS-7 
level and shows promise, you don’t keep him in that scale very long, 
do you? 

Mr. Farrinetron. No, we usually promote him in 1 year. We get a 
report from his supervisor. And if that report is good we move him 
up to grade 9 in 1 year. He is eligible to move up again after a few 
years service into grade 11. Several years ago, grade 12 was consid- 
ered the journeyman level in our Office. It has gradually moved up 
until now it is about grade 13. 

Senator Russety. What is the pay scale there ? 

Mr. Bawcomse. Grade 13 begins at $8,990. 

Senator Russett. How many attorneys do you have at the present 
time? 
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Mr. Farritneron. At the present time we have 196, Mr. Chairman. 
One hundred twenty-six of those are in Washington. And 70 of 
them are in the field. 

Senator Russe... This $100,000 wouldn’t give you many more law- 
yers, would it? 

Mr. Farrineron. We have estimated we could hire 9 more lawyers 
and 8 nonprofessionals, primarily stenographers, with the $100,000, 
an increase of 17 people. 

Senator Russett. Do you have any difficulty getting good stenogra- 
phers ¢ 

Mr. Farrtnctron. We always have difficulty getting good stenogra- 
phers. We have difficulty also in keeping them. 

Senator Russexi. I could hire many more lawyers in my office than 
I could get good stenographers. There is a lot of trouble in getting a 
real good stenographer. 

Mr. Farrineron. I think that is true with us, yes. 


TOTAL PERSON NEL 
Senator Russett. What is the entire personnel of the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel ? 
Mr. Farrineron. The whole personnel of the Office of General 


Counsel at the present time is 409 people. That is divided 157 in the 


field; 252 in Washington. It is divided again as 196 professional 
and 213 nonprofessional. 


REGION AL OFFICES 


Senator RusseLL. Now, you have a number of regional offices, one, 
1 believe, in Atlanta. 

Mr. Farrincron. That is correct. 

Senator Russevt. Just what authority do they have ? 

Mr. Farrinctron. What authority do they have? 

Senator Russetn. Yes. 

Mr. Farrineron. The regional office 

Senator Russeri. Can they take any action at all on their own 
initiative without clearing it here ? 

Mr. Farrineron. They can take—I think, Mr. Chairman, they can 
take all the action that is necessary to serve the agencies that report 
to them without clearance from Washington. We “have what we call 
an office manual which outlines, generally, the procedures that may 
be followed. They receive cases ‘and refer most of them to United 
States attorneys without consultation with us. If a case has wide 
national interest, or something like that, we leave it to them as to 
whether they consult with us or not. We would like for them to. In 
hiring their attorneys, we like to look at the applications, particularly 
if they are lawyers. But we don’t hire anyone that is not recom- 
mended by the attorney in charge. And we don’t promote anyone in 
the office unless they recommend it. 

Senator Russett. I happen to know your regional attorney in At- 
lanta. He isa very high-type chap and a very capable man. 

Mr. Farrinoron. I agree with you, sir. T know him well, too. 


Senator Russett. He happened to have been an undergraduate in 
my law class. 
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Mr. Farrineton. I was privileged to visit that office last fall. It 
was the first field trip I have made since I have been in my new posi- 
tion and I spent considerable time down there. I think it is a very 
good office. 


INSPECTION OF POULTRY 


Senator Russeii. Now this poultry inspection program you re- 
ferred to, that doesn’t take effect until the first of Januar y? 

Mr. Farrincton. May I ask Mr. Bucy to respond to that, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Bucy. The poultry inspection act, you recall, Senator, has a 
mandatory effective date as of this next coming January. However, 
it provides that any person in the processing of poultry in interstate 
commerce may apply for inspection during this year. And if they 
receive the inspection, they are then subject to all the provisions of 
the act. We now havea gr eat number of these poultry leas who are 
under our permissive program where they paid for the cost of in- 
spection. 

Those plants of course have passed sanitary requirements for their 
physical plants, and, therefore, are in a position to move over into the 
mandatory program. And once they are under that program, they are 
subject to all the mandatory requirements, plus the penalties for 
violation. 

Senator Russeit. Some of the smaller packers in my area have ex- 
pressed concern over a provision of the act that I believe says if any 
of it is inspected under this optional plant, that the whole plant comes 
under the act. 

Mr. Bucy. That is right. 

Senator Russeii. They are reconciled to having it the Ist of January 
or whenever it becomes mandatory but they were concerned about this 
6-month adjustment period. That is something you can’t do anything 
about ? 

Mr. Bucy. We can’t do anything about that. And there have been 
bills introduced in both Houses of the Congress dealing with the in- 
terim period on that particular question. 

Senator Dirksen. When does this transition from voluntary to man- 
datory inspection become complete ? 

Mr. Bucy. As of this coming January. And then there is a pro- 
vision in the law for exemptions where it is determined by the Secretary 
that it is impracticable to furnish the inspection. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSON NEL RECRUITMENT 


In other words, if there is difficulty in obtaining the professional 
personnel, the veterinaries, and other technical people necessary to fur- 
nish this inspection to all plants, then if that situation arises, the Secre- 
tary may give extensions under such conditions as he prescribes until 
July. 

Senator Russriz. That is mainly to give the Department an oppor- 
tunity to recruit and get the program going ? 

Mr. Bucy. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. What would be the total number of supervisory 
inspection jobs for this function 4 
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Mr. Bucy. I haven’t that information, Senator. But I could obtain 
it from the administrative people and furnish it. 

Senator Dirksen. Can you make a guess as to what it will take? 

Mr. Bucy. No, Iam sorry, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You are asking for $7 million, aren’t you? 

Mr. Grant. The budget includes a total for this item of $6,690,000 
program in 1959. The Agricultural Marketing Service, which has 
responsibility for this program, is scheduled to appear this afternoon. 
I don’t know at the moment how many supervisory jobs there will be. 
But they will be glad to furnish it to you. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


POSITIONS REQUIRED To SUPERVISE THE PROCESSING OF POULTRY UNDER THE 
POULTRY PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT 


Approximately 1,200 inspector positions are required to furnish service to the 
estimated 800 poultry plants requiring service under the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act. It is estimated that an additional 60 to 65 positions will be involved 
in the technical direction and supervision of the inspectors. The latter figure 
includes some positions which have combined responsibilities of actual poultry 
inspection and supervising and training of other inspectors in the job. These 
estimates do not include the necessary clerical, administrative, and other sup- 
porting staff. 

SCOPE OF THE ACT 


Senator Dirksen. I notice in your justification you speak of 50 sta- 
tions in New York that handle dressed poultry that will not come 
under the mandatory provisions of the act; is that correct? 

Mr. Bucy. The act only applies to interstate processors, although 
there is a provision in the act for the designation of marketing areas 
under the act in which event all of the processing in the designated 
area would be subject to the act. 

So it does not apply to purely intrastate operators unless they are 
within a designated area after you have had a hearing on that. 

Senator Russeii. At the present time a number of these plants do 
have Federal inspection. Do they pay for that themselves? 

Mr. Bucy. That is under the 1946 act. And they pay for the cost 
of that inspection, the same as they do for grading service. 

Mr. Grant. But it is contemplated that most, if not all of these 
that are now under the voluntary program will be converted over to 
the new program about May 1. 

The Congress last year appropriated $1,300,000 to intiate this man- 
datory poultry-inspection program in the fiscal year 1958. 

Senator Russetu. I recall that was in one of the supplemental bills. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. It was in the first supplemental for 1958. 

Senator Russet. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The next item to be heard is that of the Office of the Secretary. 

I understand their presentation will be made by the Assistant Sec- 
retary Roberts. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR 
OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ERNEST C. BETTS, JR., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; HUGH W. BERGER, CHIEF, 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF PLANT AND 
OPERATIONS; AND JACK W. BAIN, CHIEF, OFFICE 0F HEARING 
EXAMINERS 


SALARTES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1958 and base for 1959_..-...-..__--_-_-_-_-_- 2, 660, 660 
RE ROD... cia eileen napa cmwinien x ois ES ae 2, 660, 660 


Project statement 


| (estimated) | (estimated) 


} 
Project 1957 1958 1959 
| 
i 
| 


| 
. General administration _-__-_..--- $530, 128 $575, 920 $575, 920 


1 
2. Personnel administration and service. ; P 586, 509 | 649, 104 649, 104 
3. Budgetary and financial administration and service __- at 576, 132 624, 445 | 624, 445 
4. General operations -----_- ; isthe , 529, 628 561, 346 | 561, 346 
5. Administrative management it Shee i363. 75, 070 | 87, 275 | 87, 275 
6. Regulatory hearings and decisions--- . 5 148, 124 151, 070 151, 070 
7. National Agricultural Advisory Commission ---_-- WT 10, 942 11, 500 11, 500 
Unobligated balance ----_- ip deeadeag.aad maa -| 43, 467 

Total appropriation or estimate. ‘ ‘ 2, 500, 000 2, 660, 660 | 2, 660, 660 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic) : 

“For expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture; expenses of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission; stationery, supplies, materials, and 
equipment; freight, express, and drayage charges; advertising of bids, com- 
munication service, postage, washing towels, repairs and alterations, and other 
miscellaneous supplies and expenses not otherwise provided for and necessary 
for the practical and efficient work of the Department of Agriculture ; $2,660,660 : 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be reimbursed from applicable appro- 
priations for travel expenses incident to the holding of hearings as required by 
the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U. 8S. C. 1001). 

The change would add new language providing for reimbursement to this 
appropriation for travel expenses in connection with hearings held under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

The necessary expense incident to the hearings required to be held by hearing 
examiners under the Administrative Procedure Act for the Department to carry 
out its regulatory functions has increased during recent years. It is estimated 
that during fiscal year 1958 there will be at least 20 more hearings than in 
any previous fiscal year 

In the performance of their duties, hearing examiners are required to travel 
extensively to all parts of the Nation. Many of these hearings relate to large 
segments of the agricultural industry, including farmers, handlers, and proc- 
essors. Consumers are also affected, and generally many people attend and 
participate in the proceedings. In order for the Department to hold the hearings 
required to be conducted by hearing examiners appointed under the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, it is essential that sufficient funds be made available to 
meet the necessary travel expenses relating thereto. 

Because of the increased number of hearings required to be conducted by 
hearing examiners during fiscal year 1958, it is not possible to pay all the travel 
costs incident from funds available to the Office of Hearing Examiners. When 
this situation became apparent, the Department wrote the chairmen of the Sub- 
committees on Agricultural Appropriations in the House of Representatives and 
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in the Senate. The urgency and acuteness of the problem was explained, and 
the Department expressed the belief that it would be in the public interest to 
arrange with the agencies administering regulatory programs to reimburse the 
Office of Hearing Examiners for actual travel expenses incurred in holding these 
hearings during fiscal year 1958 to the extent that funds directly appropriate to 
cover such travel are inadequate. The Department was advised informally that 
it would be appropriate to meet this problem during fiscal year 1958 in way 
suggested by the Department, with the understanding the matter would be 


fully discussed with the committees at the time the budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1959 are considered. 


Accordingly, over and above the travel funds included in the direct appropria- 
tion, the agencies have provided reimbursement for travel expenses incurred in 


holding hearings applicable to their respective programs. Sueh reimbursements 
through December 31, 1957, amount to $1,389. 

It is estimated that during fiscal year 1959 hearing examiners will be required 
to hold at least as many hearings as they will conduct during fiscal year 1958. 
The reimbursable arrangements in effect in 1958 have proven satisfactory and 


it is recommended that they be continued since it is thus made possible to conduct 
necessary heurings as the need arises. 

It is believed desirable that the new language be included in order to make 
it clear that the Congress approves the reimbursable procedure. 

Occasionally, hearings are conducted by hearing examiners which are not sub- 
ject to the Administrative Procedure Act. In such instances, the Office is reim- 
bursed for its total ene incident to the hearing, pursuant to section 601 of the 
Economy Act of June : 1932, as amended. The proposed language would not 
affect in any way the ealeia ial arrangements for these hearings. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Rosrrrs. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. The 
budget estimates for 1959 carry a proposal for continuing into that 
fiseal year funds for this appropriation at the same level as we have 
in the current fiseal year. 

The total appropriation is $2,660,660. It includes funds not only 
for the immediate Office of the Secretary in the sum of $575,920, oy 
also for our other departmental staff offices of Personnel Administr 
tion, Budget and Finance, General Operations, or what we oitelinaiehy 
call Plant and Operations—that is the office which has responsibility 
for housing, records, communications, and so on—the Office of Ad- 
ministrative Management, and the Regulatory Hearings and Decisions 
groups which include our hearings examiners, the judicial officer 
and his staff, and the Hearings Clerk’s Office. 

It also includes a sum of $11,500 to pay for the travel expenses and 


per diem in lieu of subsistence of the members of the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission. 


HEARINGS EXAMINERS EXPENSES, LANGUAGE CHANGE 


There is an important language change which is being proposed, 
Mr. Chairman, that I would like to talk about, however, for just a 
few minutes. 

Senator Russeii. Before you get into that, how did you come out 
with your hearing examiners? Were they able to handle most. of 
their cases during the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Roserts. We have on the hearings that have been held thus 
far, but we have had to resort to the reimbursable procedure which I 
wrote to you about last August. That is what I wanted to diseuss 
with you, if I may, for a few minutes. 

Senator Russetw. All right. 
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Mr. Roserrs. You will remember that last year in the budget for 
1958 there was proposed an increase of $25,700 which was intended 
to provide additional travel expense money ‘for our hearings exami- 
ners, and to employ an additional hearings examiner to handle Forest 
Service appeals cases. 

The idea was that hearings on Forest Service appeals cases involv- 
ing contract relationships with the Forest Service would, on appeal 
from a decision of the regional forester, be handled by a hearmgs 
examiner. 

The increase was not provided in the bill, however. As we began 
to examine the details of our problem, we could see that we were not 
going to be able to provide for even those hearings involving regula- 
tory activities that had to be held under the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. At the time that we developed our estimate, it was 
believed that we might have as many as 98 hearings. Along in July 
or the early part of August, we made a resurvey of the agencies ad- 
ministering regulatory laws under which hearings are held under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. They came up - with an estimate of 
a possible 146 hearings, with rather specific data on kind of hearings 
and specific locations. 

At that time I wrote to both the chairman of this committee and 
the chairman of the Agricultural Subcommittee in the House pointing 
up the problem and indicating that unless we could find some other 
arrangement it would be possible to hold only about 48 or 50 hearings 
this year, and that many hearings would have to be postponed. That 
possibility, of course, was disturbing to many of the people affected by 
these regulatory ac ts. It was particularly disturbing with respect to 
marketing agreements and orders. 

We obtained from both committees authority to install a reimburs- 
able procedure, subject to discussion of this whole problem with both 
committees in connection with 1959 budget hearings on the appropria- 
tion you are now considering. 


VOLUME OF HEARINGS 


Through March 15 we have held 67 hearings under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. Of those, 51 have been under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937; 6 have been under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act; 4 under the Commodity Exchange Act; 
4 under the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act; and 2 under 
the Sugar Act. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


In order to meet the travel expenses on these, which have totaled 
about $8,735, we have charged $4,900 to the direct appropriation and 
have obtained reimbursement from the agencies administering the 
programs, primarily AMS, for the remaining roughly $4,000. As I 
said before, if we had to rely on the $5,762 which was carried in the 
regular appropriation, we could have held only about 48 or 50 of 
these hearings. The estimates of the agencies are still that we might 
have somewhere in the neighborhood of 120 to 125 hearings this year. 
Last year we held 121 hearings. It is very difficult, Mr. Chairman, 
on these hearings to estimate in advance what the cost of the travel 
is going to be. We do not have any good idea about how many hear- 
ings will beheld. It isa pure guess. 
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We do not know where they will be held. We do not know how 
long they will last. So that, as we have looked at this problem fur- 
ther, it appears to us that, to overcome our present problem this year 
and similar problems that will inevitably arise in the future, the 
better course would be to continue our hearings under the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act on the basis that the appropriation for the hear- 
ing examiners would pay for their salaries, clerical help, office sup- 
plies and equipment, and so on, but that the actual direct travel ex- 
pense would be charged to the agency asking for a hearing. 

In that way we can take care of urgent hearings as they arise, be- 
cause the program in connection with which the hearing is held has 
greater fund flexibility. It is larger, and, therefore, has greater 
flexibility in meeting day-to-day needs than we have in this small 
office that is made up of about seven people. 

Only a very small amount of money for travel is involved. So, we 
are proposing to the committees this year that we be permitted to 
continue the reimbursable procedure on the Administrative Procedures 
Act cases on the basis that I have indicated. 

A modification of language is proposed on page 344 of our justifica- 
tion notes. We have been advised by the Rereral Counsel’s Office 
that, legally, the language is not necessary. But we are of the opin- 
ion that it would be desirable, from the standpoint of GAO and the 
auditors, to have a clear declaration of intention on the part of the 
Congress that this program would be carried out in this way. There- 
fore, if, in the wader of the committee, specific language is not pro- 
vided in the bill itself, such as we suggest on page 344, we recom- 
mend that some statement be made in the committee report indicating 
that there is no objection to this procedure or that the committee has 
endorsed it. 

NON MANDATORY HEARINGS 


We have two other problems that arise in connection with the hear- 
ings that I think is advisable for me to mention. Occasionally, agen- 
cies have controversies arise with persons with whom they are dealing 
in which they want to have an impartial hearing examiner conduct a 
hearing. 

That arises occasionally on some activities in AMS where it is not 
required that a hearing examiner conduct a hearing under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. We have tried to take care of their 
needs in the Department of Agriculture on that basis. This year we 
have had two of those cases. They have not averaged more than 2 
or 3 a year in the past. In those cases, we have said to AMS, “Yes; 
we will take the hearing. It is true that it isn’t under the Administra- 
tive Act; it is not contemplated that our hearing examiners would hold 
them ; but, if we have a hearing examiner available, we will assign him 
to it and conduct a hearing for you.” 

Senator Russert. What kind of case would that have been, Mr. 
Roberts ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Bain, you have had the two cases that have 
come up. 

Mr. Bain. One was meat inspection, Senator. 

Mr. Roserts. What was the other? 

Mr. Bary. I don’t know what the other was. 
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Senator RusseLu. What phase of the meat-inspection law was in- 
volved in the hearing. 

Mr. Barn. It is against the law authorizing meat inspection for 
anybody to use a false stamp to show, for example, that the meat 
has been inspected and graded by a U nited States inspector when it 
has not. 

Now, the case that I had, that I know of, involved a plant which 
had Federal inspection and was accused of using a false stamp. In 
other words, they were accused of stamping me at “UT. S. Grade A.” 
when it had not been inspected. 

Senator Russety. That is a violation of criminal statutes, is it not? 

Mr. Bain. I imagine so. But it had not got that far with us when 
I held the hearing. What they wanted to do was to deny further 
inspection to this “plant because of that violation. I conducted the 
hearing. 

Mr. Rorrers. And the hearing was conducted to bring out the facts 
on an impartial basis. 

Mr. Barn. Yes. 


DENIAL OF FEDERAL GRADING SERVICE 


Mr. Roverrs. The other case, Mr. Chairman, as I recall it, affected 
the question of denial of the Federal trading service to a plant which 
had violated the regulations under which meat is graded by the De 
partment of Agriculture under our voluntary grading service. 

Senator Russert. What can you accomplish through a hearing of 
that kind, Mr. Roberts / 

Did all the parties involved agree to be bound by it / 

Mr. Rozerts. Oh, no. The hearing is nothing more than a hearing 
to develop the facts upon which AMS makes a final determination 
that the privilege of meat inspection or grading, as the case may be, 
should be denied. 

Senator Russert. Where does the General Counsel enter into it? 
It seems to me he would have some responsibilities / 

Mr. Roserts. He does. But the hearing is conducted by an im- 
partial hearing examiner with the General Counsel representing the 
AMS, on the one hand, and counsel for the meat plant that is involved 
conducting their side of the case. The hearing is held to establish, 
through an impartial hearing examiner, the facts in the case, upon 
which final determination can be made by the agency. 

Senator Russet. If you decide to pursue your remedy to the 
court, though, the determination of the hearings examiner would not 
be any wise binding on the courts ? 

Mr. Roperrs. No: not at all. If the perty aggrieved were to take 
it to court, then, perhaps, that would become a part of the record 
introduced at the court hearing, but the court would not be bound 
by it. 

Senator Russeii. It might be in a civil proceeding, but I doubt that 
it would be admissible in a criminal proceeding. 

Mr. Roserts. If the hearings examiner were not used, then it would 
be necessary for some officer in the Agricultural Marketing Service to 
sit down with the representatives of the packing plant and their coun- 
selors to develop the facts in the case, which would be, in effect, hav- 
ing the hearing conducted by a representative of the agency that is 
actually prosecuting the case. This, it is felt, would be inadvisable. 
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FOREST SERVICE HEARINGS 


The other situation, you will remember, Senator Russell, involved 
appeals in the Forest Service. We wrote you about this along i in June 
of last year. Based on your approval that we go ahead this year, we 
have done so with the understanding that we would discuss the de- 
tails with you at this hearing today. 

In the past, the Forest Service has conducted its own hearings on 
complaints made by parties to contracts or permits for the use of the 
national forests grazing permits, timber permits, and so on. When 
an appeal has been taken from a decision made by the regional for- 
ester, the case has been heard by either the chief for ester of the Service 
or by a panel of Forest Service officers designated for the purpose. 
Then again when it came to the Secretary, the Secretary was relying 
on a record that was made by Forest Service officers in a’case in which 
the complaint was against the Forest Service. 

We have had some criticism in the past of that procedure for the 
same reason that I have mentioned on these meatpacking plant cases, 
where the party who felt that he was aggrieved under a contract with 
the Forest Service was having his case heard and a record made by 
Forest Service officers. It has been under some criticism by the Amert- 
‘an Bar Association, as a matter of fact. 

So the proposal was that we utilize our independent hearings ex- 
aminers to conduct hearings on appeals from decisions made in : these 
contract cases; that is, appeals from decisions made by the regional 
forester. 

Senator Russet,. What type of cases are those you usually have in 
forestry 4 

Mr. Roserts. They are usually timber-cutting permits and grazing 
permits primarily. Some concessionaire cases are involved, where 
there is a feeling that contract provisions have been violated. 

Senator Russeiy. All of those contracts give the Department au- 
thority to cancel in case of violation, and that is as found by the 
Department ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. But it is a question of developing the facts to 
determine whether the party to the contract is at fault or whether the 
Forest Service itself is at fault. 

We have proceeded in accordance with our understanding with the 
two committees last year to develop rules and regulations for con- 
ducting these hearings on appeals . our independent hearings ex- 
aminers, with Forest Service paying the costs of the hearings. 

The procedures have been approved, and were published in the Fed- 
eral Register about 2 months ago, I believe. We have had four a 
peals cases thus far. One has been held in Texas, as I remeinber it. 
Another is scheduled for Albuquerque, N. Mex., on the 26th of this 
month. ‘Two others are pending a determination on a hearing date. 

The Forest Service, based on past experience, estimates that once 
we establish the procedure, there will probably be a minimum of two 
hearings a month of that kind. We are proposing, unless the com- 
mittee has objection, to continue that soe into 1959 and the 
future, because we feel that it is the appropriate way of conducting 
a hearing where an impartial record is eveloped and is available to 


the Chief of the Forest Service and the Secretary for final deter- 
mination. 
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Thank you. That is all I have. I would be glad to answer any 
questions you may have. 
COST OF HEARINGS 


Senator Russexx. You gave a little of the legislative history of it 
when we had the bill under consideration last year. We discussed 
the need for this travel fund that was requested. The view was ex- 
pressed and it was the opinion of and agreed to by a majority that 
it should be possible to squeeze such a small amount of less than 
$10,000 out of this appropriation somewhere. It has since developed 
that that could not be done. 

Do you have any idea how much money is going to be involved in 
these transfers? You say $8,000 thus far this year? 

Mr. Roserts. Well, that is the total travel cost to date. About 
$4,000 has been transferred. I think for the balance of the year there 
will not be more than another four to six thousand dollars. So the 
total would be in the neighborhood of $10,000. On the Forest Service 
cases, it will be substantially less than that this year. So, we are not 
talking about large sums of money. They are very small, in fact. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Senator Dirksen. Digressing for a moment, I notice that you have 
civil-service examiners conducting 27 examinations, and you have 
22,300 applications for positions. It moves me to ask what is the 
turnover in the Department now, as an average. 

Mr. Rorrnrrs. Mr. Betts, do you have that information? 

7 

Mr. Berrs. Yes. It ranges from a low of about 2 percent per 
month up to 1214 percent per month at the end of the seasonal work. 
On an annual basis, it probably is somewhere around 26 to 30 percent. 

Senator Dirksen. In terms of people, what would be your annual 
turnover ? 

Mr. Rosertrs. You would have to reflect that against permanent 
employees, to eliminate the seasonal people. 

Senator Dirksen. If you can give us a tentative figure. 

Mr. Berts. Allright. It averages about 2,000 people a month. 

Senator Dirksen. 2,000 people a month ? 

Mr. Berts. Yes. 

Senator Dmxsen. That is 24,000 a year. 

Mr. Berrts. Yes, sir. That is nationwide and includes all categories 
of full-time employees. 

CASH AWARDS 


Senator Drr«sen. I notice in your disciplinary cases you have ter- 
minated the services of a number of the employees. You had a sub- 
stantial number of cash awards. I wonder if you couldn’t insert in 
the record what the most significant awards were? 

Mr. Rosgerts. We would be glad to. As a matter of fact, we could 
give you a complete tabulation. 

Mr. Berts. Yes. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think if you put in the top 50 awards, it would 
serve the purpose. 

Mr. Roserts. We would be glad to. 

Senator Drrxsen. And a little explanatory note. 

Mr. Roserts. Surely. 
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PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Senator Russet. Has there been any falling off in the turnover 
in the last 6 or 8 weeks since we have had this period of recent un- 
employment ? 

Mr. Berrs. Separations in February were 1,182. That month a 1.8 
percent turnover took place compared with 2.0 in February 1957. 
February was one of our lower months. But February normally is 
lower, because it is the off season as far as agricultural work is con- 
cerned. We will begin hiring right now, going into the spring sea- 
sonal work in the Soil Conservation Service, the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, and the Forest Service. 

Senator Drrxsen. What is the principal reason for the turnover? 

Mr. Berrs. On a sampling we made of recent separations, we found 
it was primarily the competition of private industry—usually they 
left for higher salaries. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Report on selected cash awards granted, fiscal year 1957 











Number Amount 
of em- Description of contribution of 
ployees award 

Agricultural Research Serv- 1 | A need was recognized for a lighter, less bulky, more $670 


ice. | durable, less costly and more easily operated fruit- 

fly trap than that previously in use in the Mediter- 

| ranean fruitfly eradication program. Employee 

conceived and developed a plastic trap that met 

| all requirements. Approximately 53,000 of the 

new traps were purchased at an average cost of 

| 6914 cents each, as compared with a price of $2.03 
} each for glass traps formerly in use. 

| 1 | Employee demonstrated outstanding ingenuity 300 

| and resourcefulness in developing chromato- 

graphic analytical methods for the synthetic com- 

| pound which have been used to demonstrate the 

presence of the same, or a similar compound, in 

toxic soybean meal fed to cattle. He directed the 

research program and made many valuable and 

important contributions in bringing it to a conclu- 

sion. Employee carried out many of the experi- 

ments himself rather than expose his helpers; and 

in doing so personally suffered toxicity reactions. 

| 1 | For the development of a comprehensive safety 300 

handbook for use in chemical and other research 

| laboratories of ARS, and through other contribu- | 

tions gave outstanding leadership to a continu- | 

| Ously effective safety program. 

1 | The finding of the Mediterranean fruitfly in Costa | 

Rica in 1955 caused alarm by research leaders. 


= 


! 

| 

They feared that the pest would spread into the 
neighboring country of Mexico. This employee, 
with the cooperation of Mexican officials, planned 
and coordinated a program for training of Mexican 
officials in meeting and eradicating the potential 
danger in Mexico before it could spread to this 
| country. 

1 | Employee developed a method of mounting herbar- 275 
| ium specimens through the use of plastic after con- 
| siderable experimentation with plastic materials. 
| The method was adopted for exclusive use ot the 
| National Arboretum of ARS, and by several other 





leading herbaria of the world. 
1 | For achieving an outstanding work record in plant 200 
quarantine enforcement by apprehending 269 per- 
sons attempting to smuggle prohibited agricultural 
materials from Mexico into the United States. | 
These were in addition to usual interceptions 
normally declared by travelers and others with- | 
out intent to smuggle. Employee’s efforts in- 
volved 19 percent of the total apprehensions, a 
record which has not been equaled by any other 
inspector during the 39 years of plant quarantine 
inspection on the Mexican border. 
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Report on selected cash awards granted, fiscal year 1957—Continued 


| Number 


| 


Agricultural Research Serv- | 


ice. 


Forest Service - -- 


Soil Conservation Service. 


Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. 


of em- 


ployees | 


Description of contribution 


For conceiving and constructing a cleaning device 


for clay pots used in potting seedlings. The 
mechanical washer operated by 1 worker cleans 
as many pots in a day as 3 workers using the hand- 
washing method. 


For developing device for improving the efficiency | 


of the bulldozer known as the Hula dozer. The 
device consists of 4 digging teeth equally spaced 
and mounted in a fixed position at the lower edge 
of the moldboard; and 2 hydraulically controlled 
tilt cylinders, pivot-mounted, 1 on each side of and 
at the rear of the moldboard, and anchored to the 
dozer push arm. This device permits greater 
flexibility and makes the conventional bulldozer 
more efficient in digging ditches, constructing fire- 
lines, ripping road-ditch lines, or cutting tree roots. 

For suggesting the use of a parallel stereoscope holder 
for aerial photomapp.ng and measuring. 


| For suggesting a major revision of a form, Planta- 


For devising a machine to cut letters in slat sign- 


tion or Seeding Report. His suggestion reduces 
the number of forms and cost computations neces- 
sary for each report. 


boards by guiding a router through metal letter 
stencils. 

For suggesting the use of photographically enlarged 
quadrangle sheets in drafting and preparing 
sketches for various types of Forest Service work. 

For suggesting a means of detecting a broken axle on 
the master 4-wheel-drive motor grader, i. e., that 
suitable timing marks be painted on the rear 
wheels, thus when operators make daily inspec- 
tion or service they can include a check of the 
timing marks. Any difference in their relative 
position will be apparent at a glance and will in- 
dicate a broken axle. 

For recommending that the recreationel facilities of 


a ranger district be placed on a concessionnaire | 


charge basis through issuance of a special-use per- 
mit to a private operator. This eliminated the 
need for a Forest Service attendant. 

For developing original humorous and philosophic 
illustrations for use in newspapers, national mag- 


azines, and other publications which helped ad- | 


vance the cause of soil conservation. 

For superior work performance. He prepared esti- 
mates and specifications for 86 flood water-retarding 
structures. 
vision of his unit approximately 15,000 man-hours 
saved in the drafting time of these structures. 


By designing the use of a series of columns, | for each 
| tint and 1 for each soil symbol, speeded up the | 


editing of soil survey line type maps. 


For designing a smal! variable-voltage transformer | 


and small lamps in tracing table to vary the light 
intensity. 
without altering the brilliance of the projected 
image of the plustic-coated sheet. 

For improving method of cutting negatives used for 
platemaking in lithographic process. This idea 
provided for the use of goldenrod masking paper 
through the presses to obtain negatives. This 
gives the image outline and mask in exact register. 


Pertinent areas are then cut out resulting in a | 


negative ready for platemaking. 
For suggesting the use of precut railroad board in 


By unusual management and super- | 


| Amount 
of 
| award 


| 


| 
| 
| 


1,000 


_ 
si 
o 


50 


1, 000 





390 


This makes the scribed lines visible | 


lieu of bristol board for templets used in the photo- | 


grammetric processes of map construction. 


For especially meritorious service in grading an ex- | 


1, 270 


ceptionally large volume of eggs in an emergency | 


situation in Chicago. 


For designing a multipurpose form for use in con- | 


300 


nection with commodity diversion programs. The | 


form combines into 1 sheet the diverter’s certifica- 


tion, diverter’s claim for payment, inspector’s cer- | 


cificate for quantity, quality, and diversion, and 
appropriate payment certification data. Saves 


time of inspectors, typists, voucher examiners, and 
reviewing Officials. 





i 


| 
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Report on selected cash awards granted, fiscal year 1957—-Continued 


| Number 


of em- 


| ployees 


Agricultural Marketing Serv- 


ice. 


Commodity 


Service. 


Stabilization 





~~ 


Description of eentribution 


| For suggesting and developing pocket-size hand- 


book of precaleulated percentage tables for use by 
shell egg graders in preparing grading certificates. 
New method results in saving approximately 5 
minutes per certificate. 


| For suggesting an alternative procedure for auditing 


warehouse receipts under the provisions of the 


United States Warehouse Act. Revised procedure | 


eliminates the manual posting of approximately | 


400,000 warehouse receipts annually. 


For suggesting that polyethylene bags be used as a | 


substitute for moistureproof cans for submitting 
samples of grain and other commodities through 
the mails to laboratories for analysis. Method 
results in less cost for containers and savings in 
mailing costs. 


For suggesting a new uniform system and designing | 


a form to provide all necessary information in con- 
nection with the advance of funds or reimburse- 
ment agreements for goods or services furnished 
to other Federal agencies by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The new procedure reduces 
the time spent in drafting, reviewing, and clear- 
ing agreements and in processing piyments. 


| For exceptional skill and sustained outstanding per- 


| For unusual cooperation and coordination of the | 


formance in the development, formulation, and 
preparation of the business-type bud¢et for the 
multi-billion-dollar budget of the Commodity 
Credit Corporztion. 


For recommending the combination of report of | 


acreage and planimeter record sheet. Prior to the 
submission of the suggestion, 2 forms were used to 
determine the amount of acreage and performance 
under acreage allotment program. Savings re- 
fiected in 1 less piece of paper in producer’s file, 
duplication of the photograph number, name of 
farmer and State and county code number elim- 
meee and approximately 22 tons of paper was 
saved. 

For developing a mass merchandising method for 
selling Commodity Credit Corporation grain, in- 
suring wider coverage of possible grain buyers, and 
assuring acceptance of highest available bids 
with minimum effort through use of teletype list- 
ings distributed on conference circuits to listed 
buyers. 

For effective negotiation and development of co- 
operative warehouse examination agreements with 
State governments of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming, which resulted in improved public 
service and a reduction of total Government effort 
and substantial cost savings on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in warehouse examination. 


tobacco warehouse and dealer report processing 
unit of the North Carolina ASC State office re- 
sulting in a level of sustained efficiency consider- 
ably above normal expectations. Formerly it 
required 12 to 15 employees to maintain the same 
workload accomplished now by 6 operating em- 
ployees and 1 supervisor. 

For developing a plan to induce warehousemen to 





“freshen’’ Commodity Credit Corporation rosin | 
stocks through the practice of placing on approved | 


storage areas new drums containing current pro- 
duction and shipping eut, when commercial sale 
opportunities afford, the oldest CCC rosin of the 
same weight and grade held by them. 

Under an agreement with the Department of Agri- 


culture and State Department, USDA contracts | 


for ocean transportation for the export of agricul- 
tural commodities under aid and assistance pro- 


gut to foreign countries sponsored by the State | 
Jepartment. This award recognizes the out- | 


standing efforts of these employees. Through 
better planning and improved negotiation for 


ocean transportation space, considerable reduc- | 


tion in the cost of shipments of agricultural com- 
modities to 25 countries throughout the world was 
realized, 
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Amount 
of 
award 


$300 


280 


ou 


on 
oe 


1, 050 


695 


695 


on 
= 
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Report on selected cash awards granted, fiscal year 1957—-Continued 











Commidity Stabilization 
Service. 


Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. 


Rural Electrification Admin- 


istration, 


ébrery.. sits 2tses Zunes 


Office of General Counsel -__- 





Number 


of em- 
ployees 





| 





Description of contribution 


| For recommending and developing the establish- 


ment of level per diem storage rates for grain 
stored on a commingled basis under the uniform 
grain-storage agreements instead of the former 
trade practice of accelerated rate basis. 

For recommending the elimination of the notifica- 
tion to warehousemen of cotton sold from their 
warehouse which gave name of buyer, date of 


transfer of title for storage payment, and restora- | 


tion for insurance purposes. In substitution, the 
name and address of buyer and date of transfer of 


title is mechanically inserted on tag lists. The | 


only manual operation which is then required is 
to insert the date when payment is received. 


For perseverance, conscientiousness, and diligence | 


in achieving the acceptance by carriers and Gov- 
ernment officials that grain bins should be de- 
scribed in freight shipments as iron and steel arti- 
cles, thereby effecting reduced tariffs in the ship- 
ping of carloat lots of CCC grain bins. 

For suggesting the inclusion on each contract audit 
card in the Finance Office the complete account- 
ing code, thereby eliminating reference to the 
manual each time a contract voucher is examined. 

For suggesting to the Treasury Department the 
designation of additional banks in Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Islands as United States depositories 
in order that the bank draft method of handling 
United States Government collections could be 
more widely used. This method saves time and 
postal money order fees and speeds up collections 
of moneys due the United States. 


For recommending a revision in the preparation of 


travel vouchers by Government emplovees which 
reduces about 25 computations per voucher for the 
REA employees. 

For suggesting a streamlined procedure for the re- 
view of REA loan fund expenditures by substitut- 
ing a certification that loan funds have been ex- 
pended in accordance with the loan documents in 
lieu of the preparation of a detailed schedule by 
the REA field representative to show totals ad- 
vanced, reported expenditures, and cash balance 
at end of month. 

For recommending a better procedure in handling 
incoming mail which results in less handling, 
better control and faster delivery to the divisions. 


For suggesting changes in the procedures applicable 


to handling the binding operations for serial 
(periodical) publications, This suggestion re- 
duced the number by 2/3 of the notifications sent 
to the stack personnel to prepare material for bind- 
ing. 

For preparing on his own volition and for the most 
part on his own time outside of regular office hours 
a synopsis of the facts and legal aspects (together 
with index and tabs of cases) for all legal cases in- 
volving the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
This proved to be a very handy reference tool. 








Amount 
of 
award 


300 


35 


110 


100 


J 
o 


40 


Senator Dirxsen. Are these your scientific and professional people 
as distinguished from clerical and administrative ? 

Mr. Berrs. It includes both. 

Mr. Roserts. This figure on terminations also includes retire- 
ments, does it not, Mr. Betts? 

Mr. Berrs. That isright. It includes the retirements. 

Mr. Roserts. You have a substantial number of retirements and 


deaths. 


Senator Dirksen. I wonder if you couldn’t insert the calendar- 
year separations, indicating which are retirements as distinguished 
from voluntary separations to find employment elsewhere. 
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Mr. Roserts. Yes; we will do that. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Analysis of separations for full-time employees, calendar year 1957 


Number of Separa- 

Percentage | full-time tions for 
of total employees | seasonal Retire- 
turnover | separated | employees ments 








for month | (includes | (estimated) 
seasonal) 

January 4 3.4 2, 158 | 1, 029 85 
cree 2.0 1, 274 312 70 
Mareh. aii 2.6 1, 613 458 79 
April. 2.4 1, 546 | 244 88 

M: imhdibans 2.5 1, 624 379 
June. siecle ke 2.6 | 1, 853 430 101 
TONG i itina dite Jn 52 ac tecbid + Sec nieitnin deta 3.3 | 2, 549 | 913 70 
August 7 be 4.6 3, 606 | 1, 293 56 
September - - - 12.5 9, 252 | 3, 320 61 
October - - 5.1 3, 564 1, 666 72 
November. - --- 5.0 2, 916 1, 716 56 
December ._---- 3.5 Cece 2, 326 1, 425 103 
NN Sree oiedieniasp sins’ talatoicaieiitaecmaamarce aia 34, 281 3281 | 13, 185 | 906 


We could also provide some summary data for you based on the 
study that Mr. Betts has mentioned. It indicates why people trans- 
ferred. We have some summary data on that. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Stupy on WHY EmpLoyess Lert USDA, 1956-57 


The Office of Personnel, USDA, conducted a study, on a sampling basis, of 
reasons why employees left the Department during 1956 and 1957. <A total of 849 
former employees responded to the questionnaire. The following is a summary 
of the results of the questionnaire: 

66 percent who left were in grades 1 through 5. 

26 percent who left were in grades 6 through 10. 

8 percent who left were in grades 11 through 18. 

38 percent went into private industry or private employment. 

24 percent went to other Government agencies. 

38 percent left for other reasons, including going to school, and going out of 
the labor forces (such as housewives, marriages, retirements, deaths, etc.) 

84 percent who left would be willing to return to the Department to work. 

89 percent liked their work while in the Department. 


STATUS OF HEARINGS EXAMINERS 


Senator Russeiy. These hearing’s examiners, are they civil-service 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. They are civil-service employees, but they are ap- 
pointed under special provisions established by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in accordance with the Administrative Procedures Act. 

They are not taken from regular civil-service registers. They are 
taken from special registers that have been set up by the Civil Service 
Commission. Special standards are established for the hearings ex- 
aminers who qualify for that register. 

Senator Russett. Do they receive their compensation as such 
specialists or under classification under the Classification Act? 

Mr. Roserts. They receive their compensation under the Classifi- 
cation Act. But the specific job of an examiner is classified by the 
Commission itself. The Commission says that of the five we have in 


t 
j 
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the Department of Agriculture, all are in grade 15, including the chief 
examiner. 

Now, in some agencies of Government, depending on the character 
of the hearings that they conduct, the ‘complexity of them, and so 
forth, the Commission may say that the position occupied by John 
Smith, for example, is a grade 14 or that Richard Smith is a grade 
15. It is handled entirely in the Commission on an individual basis. 

Senator Russe... But they are employed by the Department of 
Agriculture ? 

Mr. Rogerts. They are employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, yes. 

Senator Russet. And paid through funds appropriated for the 
Department of Agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet,. Well, I am not against examiners; I am sure they 
render a useful service; but I don’t know why the head of the For ‘est 
Service should be more suspect than the hearings examiners. 


FORMER METHOD OF CONDUCTING HEARINGS 


Mr. Rogerrs. You remember before the Administrative Procedures 
Act was passed, Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agriculture con- 
ducted its hearings under these regulatory acts in very much the 
same manner that other agencies of Government. We had men in the 
General Counsel’s Office who held the hearings. The Administrative 
Procedures Act required that these hearings examiners be moved out 
of the Offices of General Counsel or other organizational units in 
the various departments and agencies of Government in order that 
they could be acting independently of any function in the General 
Counsel’s Office, where the General Counsel’s Office was representing 
the Government, or would not be associated in any way with the agency 
having responsibility for administering the regulatory acts. 

At that time we moved the hearings examiners from the General 
Counsel’s Office and put them in a separate unit, paid from this 
appropriation. 

That was required by the Administrative Procedures Act. It was an 
attempt to make them more independent of the area of the department 
or agency that has responsibility for administering the act itself. 

Senator Russery. The Administrative Procedures Act is a very 
long and complicated act. 

Mr. Roserts. We have been operating under the act since 1946. 
As far as our activities are concerned, Senator Russell, I think it is 
working out satisfactorily. 

The only problem we have had has been to provide travel ex- 
penses to get the examiners to these hearings. We want to hold the 
hearings in areas in which the action occurs, so that farmers and 
others affected can participate. We could have saved travel money 
by holding the hearings in Washington, but then we would have 
failed to carry out the purpose of the hearing. 

Senator Russert. You never can do that. As a rule when you 
had your examiners in the General Counsel’s Office, did they hold 
their hearings in the field? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 
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Senator Russet. If there is nothing further, we will recess until 
2 o'clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12 :15 o'clock, the subcommittee recessd. ) 


AFTERNOON Session (2:10 P. M.) 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; 0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE; OMER W. HERRMANN, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, MARKETING RESEARCH AND STATISTICS; ROY W. 
LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING SERVICE; 
HENRY G. HERRELL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGE- 
MENT; ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION; HARRY C. TRELOGAN, DIRECTOR, MARKETING RE- 
SEARCH DIVISION; S. R. NEWELL, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
ESTIMATES DIVISION; MARTIN D. GARBER, DIRECTOR, FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION DIVISION; W. C. CROW, LIAISON OFFICER, COM- 
MISSIONERS OF AGRICULTURE; FRANK E. BLOOD, ASSISTANT TO 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING SERVICE; D. L. HUME, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, POULTRY DIVISION; HOWARD DAVIS, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE; JOHN J. KAMINSKI, CHIEF, 
BUDGET BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND 
CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BupGet Estimates 


Senator Russeii. This afternoon the committee will hear the presen- 
tation of justification of the estimates for the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


Marketing research and service 


| Marketing | 
research and| Marketing | Total 

agricultural services | 

estimates | | 


Appropriation act, 1958 $14, 116, 700 $14, jo 900 | $28, 391, 600 


Supplemental appropriation act, 1958 ), 000 | 1, 300, 000 
Less savings in 1958 reflected as a reduction in 1959 estimate. —21, 700 | a en 800 —42, 500 

Base for 1959 14, 095, 000 “15, 554, 100 29, 649, 100 
Budget estimate, 1959- 14, 095, 000 21, 197, 000 35, 292, 000 


Budget estimate, 1958 af. | +5, 642, 900 +5, 642, 900 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1959 






Marketing services: 
To strengthen enforcement of the Grain Standards Act pursuant 







to Public Law 861, approved Aug. 1, 1956__._....._-________ +$40, 000 
To provide mandatory inspection to poultry processing plants 

as required by the Poultry Products Inspection Act -______-_ +5, 390, 000 
To provide more effective administration of the Packers and 

SOs Cee 2k ee a ae aa SEL +225, 000 






Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 


paid’ Troa?- this aporoprigtionn 3 Jo Le —12, 100 
a ae +5, 642, 900 


Project statement 


































| | | 
Project 1957 | 1958 (esti- | Increase or | 1959 (esti- 
| mated) decrease | mated) 
| | 
oo 
1. Marketing research and agricultural esti- | | 
mates: | 
(a) Marketing research: | | 
(1) Market development-.-__ $944, 691 $976, 800 |__ eee. al $976, 800 
(2) Market organization and 
costs_- J 4 fsRdat 1, 904, 430 | of) fF een j 2, 143, 300 
(3) Improving and evaluating | | } 
product quality—-_-_..__-_- 2, 135, 481 Ree fees. aes 2, 402, 900 
(4) Market transportation and | 
OO oo so 1, 460, 982 44015 000 [25 55 5. --se] 1, 461, 000 
Total, marketing re- | | 
search... ; “i 6, 445, 584 6, 984,000 |... Soal 6, 984, 000 
(6) Economic and statistical analysis: i 
(1) Price, supply and consump- | | 
tion ! 763, 055 819, 400 | R10, BND 
(2) Farm income_. te Aiea 341, 209 Sey aoe tiie oo 382, 200 
(3) Farm population _-_-- ied 316, 392 342, 200 


| 342, 200 





Total, economic and sta- | 
tistical analysis_-.-_.....-_} 1, 420, 656 | 1, 535, 000 |___- x 1, 535, 000 
————— es -_—= = = —— 

(c) Crop and livestock estimates: | 
1) Field crops__ - sail 1, 785, 646 | 1, 995, 300 | : 1, 995, 300 

























(2) Fruits and vegetables. _____- 714, 583 781, 800 | hte 781, 800 
(3) Livestock and poultry_____- 1, 193, 102 1, 328, 400 | 1, 528, 400 
(4) Dairy ____- ae 513, 875 554, 800 | 554, 800 
(5) Agricultural prices 672, 929 | 728, 000 | 728, 000 
(6) Enumerative surveys, cold | 

storage, farm employment | } 

and wages -- ceeee 174, 989 187, 700 |. 187, 700 

Total, crop and livestock 











estimates alcbeell 5, 055, 124 | 5, 576, 000 |- aide 5, 576, 000 
Total, marketing re- | 
search and agricultural | 
estimates | 12, 921, 364 14, 095, 000 |___- 


14, 095, 000 


2. Marketing services: 
(a) Market news service: 





(1) Cotton and cottonseed 383, 077 411,100 | 411, 100 
(2) Dairy and poultry products 711, 444 | RE cidcccewaad 800, 800 
(4) Grain, hay, feed, ete_-- ae 229, 200 | 245, 600 é ; 245, 600 






(3) Fruits and vegetables___..__-| 1, 168, 572 | 1, 246, 600 —$225 1, 246, 375 







(5) Leased wire service ce 326, 934 | 353, 200 353, 200 
(6) Livestock, meats, and woo]__| 973, 127 | 1, 045, 900 1, 045, 900 
(7) Naval stores - -_ : 18, 728 | 20, 500 | ashiale 20, 500 
(8) Tobacco. -.__--_- be | 180, 850 | 200, 000 : 200, 000 





Total, market news serv- | | 
os d : . 3, 991, 932 , 323, 700 | —225 4, 323, 475 
——— ——— | — | ——— ==. 
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Project statement—Continued 


Project 1957 1958 (esti- Increase or 1959 (esti- 
mated) decrease mated) 


| 
2. Marketing services—Continued 
(60) Inspection, grading, and classing | 
and standardization: 
(1) Cotton and cottonseed -_-_-_-- $2, 390, 595 , 300, $2, 289, 200 
(2) Dairy products 26, 325 , 02 91, 025 
(3) Fruits and vegetables_______- 498, 592 93, 000 693, 000 
(4) Grain (U. S. Grain Stand- | 
ards Act) | 1, 654, 564 » 787, 1, 827, 900 
(5) Livestock, meats and wool_- 113, 039 4 317, 000 
(6) Naval stores____- 36, 597 ; 32, 700 
(7) Poultry products standard- | 
ization and grading L 171,471 . sdvealaledeinas Sg eratobter 276, 000 
(8) Poultry products inspection. 160, 837 1, 610, 000 7, 000, 000 
(9) Rice, hay, beans, ete____- 58, 084 ae 100, 000 
(10) Tobaeco.!_----*- | _ 1,710,986 | 1, 781, 675 57 1, 781, 000 
i 
! 
| 





Total, inspection, grading, 
classing and standardiza- | 
tion_._. 6, 821, 090 


(c) Freight rate services 
(d) Regulatory activities: 
(1) Federal Seed Act 
2) Naval stores and tobacco’ 


8, 989, 700 5, 418, 14, 407, 825 





180, 800 ‘ 180, 800 
| 

266, 000 
export permits____- 17, 900 
Packers and Stocky ards Act- } \ 1, 104, 500 

(4) Standard Container Acts... 10, 861 600 | 11, 600 
Warehouse Act__ 728, 954 797, 000 

(6) Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities, Produce 
Agency and Export Apple 

and Pear Act...- 25, 400 





Tots 2 regulatory activi- 
: 1, 997, 400 wi +225, 000 2, 222, 400 





(¢) Administration and coordination of 
State payments.._-- it Bb dogiaaea 57, 069 62, 500 | 62, 500 





Total, marketing services- 12, 805, 158 15, 554, 100 . +5, 642, 900 | __ 4, 197, 000 








Total obligations or estimate 25, 726, 522 2 | 29, 649,100 | -+-5, 642, 900 | 35, 292, 000 
Unobligated balance - 524, 131 


Transferred to ‘Salaries and Expenses, Forest +200, 000 
Service’’ - 


Comparative transfer in the 1958 estimates from 
“Acreage allotments and m: arketing — 
Commodity Stabilization Service’ E — 230, 653 


Total appropriation____- setae 26, 220, 000 


INCREASES OR DECREASES 


Increase of $5,642,900 under the subappropriation “Marketing services” com- 
posed of : 

(1) A decrease of $225 under “Market news service” due to providing a direct 
appropriation to the General Services Administration for certain leasing costs 
previously paid from this appropriation. Certain space assignment and leasing 
functions were transferred to the General Services Administration under section 
1 of Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950. These functions are applicable only 
to general purpose space that may be occupied in any of 128 metropolitan areas, 
and include the acquiring and payment for space in buildings, the assignment 
and reassignment of such space, and the operation, maintenance, and custody 
thereof. The decrease of $225 represents the cost of leasing functions under 
the market news service which will be assumed by General Services Administra- 
tion in 1959. 


(2) A net increase of $5,418,125 under the project “Inspection, grading, classing 
and standardization” composed of— 


(a) A decrease of $11,875 due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this 
appropriation 


The decrease of $11,875 represents the cost of leasing functions under this 
activity which will be assumed by GSA in 1959. 
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(b) An increase of $40,000 to strengthen enforcement of the Grain Standards 
Aet pursuant to Publie Law 861, approved August 1, 1956 
Need for inerease.—Public Law 861, approved August 1, 1956, amends the 
United States Grain Standards Act to correct a critical condition in the grain 
industry. Complaints from both foreign and domestic buyers of American grain 
have been received to the effect that the grain received by them has at times 
not been of the quality which has been certified. Under the provisions of the 
act as amended, any persons who knowingly or willfully violates the act by 
deceptive loading, improper sampling. improper inspection and grading, issuing 
a false certificate, accepting bribes, etc., shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
upon conviction, be subject to a fine and/or imprisonment. 

In the past such malpractices were not always detected. In some cases which 
were detected, investigations were not carried through to completion, due to a 
lack of authority in the then existing law and to a shortage of personnel needed 
to do the work. 

Public Law 861 amended the United States Grain Standards Act to encompass 
grain handlers and samplers, thus providing a statutory basis for meeting the 
lack of authority. However, it has not been possible to implement the amend- 
ment due to insufiicient funds. 

Plan of work.—A small well-trained enforcement staff would be employed to 
work closely with the grain inspection supervisors in detecting and following up 
apparent violations, documenting evidence, and determining appropriate action. 


(ce) An increase of $5,390,000 to provide mandatory inspection to poultry process- 
ing plants as required by the Poultry Products Inspection Act (Public Law 
85-172) 

Need for increase.—Both the poultry industry and consumers want to guard 
against the marketing of filthy and diseased poultry which could be dangerous 
to the health of the consumers and poultry workers and affect the economic wel- 
fare of the poultry industry. In the past decade, the poultry industry has 
expanded rapidly and now supplies a large portion of the Nation’s food products 
to tue Consuming public. Because this industry is highly competitive and at times 
ec nomically marginal, unethical practices sometimes develop with respect to 
sanitation and edibility of the products. 

At the urgent insistence of numerous groups concerned with the health and 
sanitation of poultry workers and consumers, the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act was enacted August 28, 1957. It provides for compulsory inspection, at 
Federal expense, of all poultry and poultry products moving in interstate or 
foreign commerce or in designated major consuming areas. 

Under the law, all establishments processing poultry or poultry products in 
commerce or in a designated major consuming area, with certain exceptions, must 
qualify for and be given inspection by January 1, 1959. However, any eligible 
plant which applies, may receive service after January 1. 1958. The Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1958 (Public Law 85-170), approved August 28, 
1957. included $1,300,000 for implementing the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
in 1958. 

Preliminary planning now underway.—During the current fiscal year, aggres- 
sive action is being taken to recruit and train personnel and get other operating 
arrangements ready so that plants applying for inspection and found eligible can 
be served without undue delay after January 1, 1958, and so that the statutory 
deadline of January 1, 1959, can be reasonably met. The program actions and 
the planned timetable include: 

1. Promulgation of regulations which are basically those being used in the 
yoluntary program. Initial publication was made on November 22, 1957, with 
receipt and review of comments during November and December 1957 and final 
publication in January 1958. The effective date of the regulations is expected 
to be in January 1958 for receiving and screening applications for service and 
May 1, 1958, for initiating service under the compulsory provisions of the act. 

2. An educational program carried out through informational meetings which 
were held at several points throughout the country starting in October and 
question and answer statements and similar material developed and distributed 
through various departmental and industry outlets. 

3. Census of potentially eligible plants: To provide a more accurate basis for 
planning and refining program and fund re-requirements, a count of eligible 
plants is being made through the present inspection and grading staff who are 
seattered throughout all States. The results are now being analyzed. 
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4. Recruitment and training of personnel: Based on experience under the 
voluntary program, veterinary personnel require from 2 to 4 weeks in- 
doctrination and lay inspectors require approximately 2 months’ training and 
indoctrination in the program. In order to have the needed personnel available 
for new plants ready for service on and after May 1, 1958, additional personnel 
will be recruited and trained prior to that time. It will be necessary to recruit 
50 lay inspectors by March 1, and 25 veterinarians by April 15. In addition, re- 
cruitment and training of 50 lay inspectors and 25 veterinarians will be required 
between May 1 and June 30. 

Recruitment of supervisory, administrative and clerical personnel necessary 
in addition to those transferred from the voluntary program would move forward 
as necessary to meet program needs. 

5. Transfer from voluntary programs: As of December 13, 1957, full inspection 
service was being provided to 355 plants under the voluntary program. At that 
time applications for service from 265 additional plants were on file and many 
inquiries had been received as to the method and requirements for receiving 
inspection. Based on these facts and considering the number of plants which 
are rapidly preparing to be eligible for inspection under the new law, it is esti- 
mated that about 400 plants will be under the voluntary program by May 1, 
1958. At that time the Department plans to transfer service in these plants 
to the compulsory program. 

6. Applications from plants not under voluntary program: In addition to 
providing service for the 400 plants for the last 2 months of the 1958 fiscal year, 
the Department will attempt to approve an additional SO plants during May and 
June (bringing the total to 480 by June 30, 1958) in order to make the workload 
in the first half of 1959 more manageable. In addition, about 50 plants pre- 
paring New York-dressed poultry are expected to come under the sanitation-only 
phase of the program effective May 1. No inspection of poultry is involved in 
these plants. 

Service in about 700 plants required by January 1, 1959.—Based on currently 
available information, the number of plants requiring full inspection service by 
January 1, 1959, is estimated at 700. This will require that the Department, 
on the average, approve and staff for service about 40 additional plants exch 
month during the first half of fiscal year 1959. 

Plan of work.—On the basis of these estimates of eligible plants, the Depart- 
ment must, in fiscal year 1959, (1) provide service on a full-year basis to the 
estimated 480 plants receiving service at the close of fiscal year 1958 and the 50 
New York-dressed poultry plants; (2) survey, approve, and staff around 220 
additional new plants before the statutory deadline of January 1, 1959; and 
(3) provide service to these additional plants for at least January 1—June 30, 
1959. 

(3) An increase of $225,000 under “regulatory activities” to permit more 
effective administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Need for increase.—The purposes of the act are to aid and protect livestock 
producers in order that they might secure the full, true market value of their 
livestock, and to assure (1) protection against unfair, deceptive, discriminatory, 
and monopolistic practices at public markets or by meatpackers in commerce: 
(2) full bond protection of the proceeds of sale: (3) accurate weights: and (4) 
adequate marketing facilities and services at reasonable rates. Such assurance 
to producers would be more nearly realized if all eligible stockyards were posted 
and supervised and supervision of packer trade practices strengthened as re- 
quired under the act. 

Changes in marketing methods intensify problems of administering the Packers 
and Stockyards Act.—Significant changes and shifts in the production and market- 
ing system pose problems for investigation and study in the field of trade prac- 
tices. These problems are raised by such factors as (1) direct marketing of 
livestock and country buying practices of packers, (2) schedule selling in the 
sale of livestock at public markets, (8) consignment slaughtering and carcass 
sale by packers and livestock producers and their effects on competition in the 
determination of livestock and meat values, (4) merchandising policies and prac- 
tices of meatpackers, (5) weighing practices at other than terminal stockyards, 
(6) feeding operations of meatpackers and their effects on the determination of 
livestock prices, and (7) acquisition of meatpacking plants by competitors and 
the effects on competition for livestock and the sale of meats in certain areas. 

The regulatory problems under the Packers and Stockyards Act, especially as 
they apply to stockyards and to the day-to-day purchase of livestock, have been 
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greatly expanded by the development of truck transportation and the rapid de- 
centralization of livestock marketing which started in the mid-1920’s. Where 
there were around 80 major rail-centered livestock markets at the time the 
Packers and Stockyards Act was passed, the number has greatly increased since 
then, especially with the rise of auction markets. It is estimated that, currently, 
there are altogether at least 855 and probably 1,000 markets with 20,000 square 
feet or more of space which the act provides shall be posted or regulated. 

If producers are to be given the maximum protection intended under the act, 
the Department must maintain a constant vigilance over the activities of packers 
and dealers to prevent any actions or practices which deprive producers of the 
full and true value of their livestock and poultry. In order to do this, it is essen- 
tial that markets remain open, competitive, efficient, and economical, and pur- 
chasing and merchandising practices of the meatpacking industry must be 
reviewed continuously. 

About 60 percent of eligible stockyards to be posted by June 1958.—As of June 
30, 1957, there were 546 stockyards posted under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, including 196 yards posted with the increased appropriation provided in 
the 1957 fiscal year. It is estimated that about an additional 60 yards will be 
posted during the 1958 fiscal year, bringing the total to 606. 

Plan of work.—The investigative program pertaining to buying and selling 
practices by packers would be accelerated. Findings in these investigations 
would be analyzed to determine the effect of current marketing practices on 
prices received by livestock producers and prices paid by consumers of meat 
and meat food products. Posting and supervision would be extended to addi- 
tional stockyards. 

During the current fiscal year, some funds have been made available to 
strengthen the supervision of packer trade practices through administrative 
realinement of funds within the “Marketing services” appropriation. Additional 
funds are, however, necessary for this work. About $75,000 of the $225,000 in- 
crease would be utilized specifically for work on packer trade practices. The 
balance of the increase would be used for posting and supervising stockyards, 
including attention to trade practices at such markets. It would be possible to 
post about 130 additional yards and bring the total number of posted yards to 
approximately 736, or about 75 percent of the yards currently estimated to be 
eligible for posting. It would permit improved supervision over public livestock 
markets to assure producers the protection intended by the act. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“* * * Marketing research and agricultural estimates: For research and 
development relating to agricultural marketing and distribution, for analyses 
relating to farm prices, income and population, and demand for farm prod- 
ucts, and for crop and livestock estimates, [and for acquisition of land, 
$14,116,700] $14,095,000: * * * 
“(For an additional amount for ‘Marketing Research and Service’, for 
Marketing Services, $1,300,000: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effec- 
tive only upon enactment into law of 8S. 1747 of the Kighty-fifth Congress. ]”’ 
The first change in language would delete the authority included in the 1958 
Appropriation Act for purchase of land to facilitate the Marketing Research 
Program. It is expected that this acquisition will be completed in 1958, and 
therefore, the authority will not be required in 1959. 
The second change would delete non-recurring language included in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1958, approved August 28, 1957, providing funds 
for carrying out the provisions of the Poultry Products Inspection Act. 


Payments to States, Territories, and possessions 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959____-_________-_-___~-__- $1, 160, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959 
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Project statement 





Project 1957 | 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 


Payments for marketing service work under sec. 204 (b) of the Porro SCTE steed 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946._.._..._._..._..._______] $1, 160, 000 | ; $1,160,000 $1, 160, 000 


School-lunch program 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959 
Budget estimate, 1959 


Project 


1. Food assistance: 
(a) Cash payments to States_.__.. ...----| $83,914, 673 | 
(6) Commodity procurement (sec. 6)__.._-- , 14, 696, 008 | 
2. Operating expenses__....___-. ican ote candaateel 1, 180, 512 | 
Unobligated balance _- , ‘ | 208, 807 





Total appropriation or estimate. 


Perishable agricultural commodities act 


Appropriation, 1958, and base for 1959 (from receipts) 
Budget estimate, 1959 (from receipts) 


Increase (in annual permanent appropriation due to estimated 
increase in revenue) 17, 600 


NoTE.—A total of $988,638 is estimated to be available for obligation in fiscal year 
1959, including an unobligated balance of $309,038 to be carried forward from 1958. 
Of this total, the estimates tentatively forecast “ope of $679,600 for fiscal year 
1959, leaving a carryover of $309,038 into fiscal year 1960 


Project statement 


Project 
(estimated) decrease (estimated) 


ace ee ad 
1957 | 1958 Increase or 1959 


Unobligated balance brought forward. --. 


J — 304, 401 —311, 738 | a | 
Unobligated balance carried forward... -- 


311, 738 | 309, 038 | +309, 038 


Total appropriation or estimate......-.--| 


| hontai lala laine 
| 
Licensing dealers and handling complaints -- | 595,35 $525, 353 $664, 700 +14, 900(1)} $679, 600 
- | 7 
| 
Ah Ee 


532, 690 662, 000 | 7 679, 600 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $14,900 in obligations to place on a full-year basis the ea- 
pansion made in 1958 to carry out the provisions of the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act, as amended 

Need for increase——Public Law 842, approved July 30, 1956, amended the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act to correct certain deficiencies which 
had become apparent in the administration of the act. The additional workload 
resulting from these amendments is in connection with— 

(a) Broadened authority of the Department to deny licenses ; 

(b) Authority to investigate in order to uncover misbranding and mis- 
representation, and 

(c) Authority to take corrective action. 

Additional technical and clerical personnel were recruited in the latter part 
of 1957 to handle this increased workload under the act, as amended. The ex- 
pansion is to be completed early in 1958. The increase in 1959 will provide on 
a full-year basis for the program level expected to be reached in 1958. The 
annual license fee of $25 will provide the necessary funds. 
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Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32) 


Pe ONNOGL RINE.) a5 cco dee cae ne $220, 878, 158 
Transferred to Department of the Interior to “Promote and de- 

velop fishery products and research pertaining to American fish- 

eries, Fish, and Wildlife Service,” pursuant to Public Law 1024, 


RI OI i os ete nd eke Ee Ee Ee ee —4, 651, 151 
ee ae es es Se ER Le aa 216, 227, 007 
Budget estimate, 1959: 
Annual permanent appropriation______________ $232, 500, 000 


Less estimated transfer to Department of In- 
terior pursuant to Public Law 1024, 84th 
a ooo oa ae 5 ating is eke —-4, 650, 000 
=a — 227, 850, 000 








Increase (in annual permanent appropriation for sec. 32 pur- 
Is Se na es see es Bie. bao harmon wks +11, 622, 993 


Nore.—Due to an estimated unobligated balance to be carried forward from fiscal year 
1958 of $300,000,000, a total of $527,850,000 is estimated to be available in fiscal year 
1959 to the Department of Agriculture. Of this total, the estimates tentatively forecast 
obligations of $150,000,000. This would result in an unobligated balance of $377,850,000, 
of which $300 000,000 would carry forward into the fiscal year 1960, and $77,850,000 
would revert to the Treasury. 


Project statement 


Project | 1957 1958 (esti- Increase or 1959 (esti- 
| mated) decrease mated) 


1. Commodity program payments: | 


' 


(a) Direct purchases __- | $122, 797, 380 '] 
(6) Export payments 8, 570, 290 |¢ $143, 483, 000 $143, 483, 000 
(c) Diversion payments -__.- 6, 196, 409 i} | i 
2. Surplus removal operating expenses 2, 196, 548 2, 763, 000 2, 763, 000 
3. Marketing agreements and orders 1, 436, 280 | 1, 660, 000 1, 660, 000 
4. Foreign market promotion ts 1, 598, 375 | 1, 871, 000 : 1, 871, 000 
5. Import controls___- 183, 364 223, 000 A 223, 000 
Total obligations | 142,978,646 | 150, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available | : 64, 175, 859 |+$13, 674, 141 77, 850, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 297, 948, 852 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
veinigeiiaenate ‘ mi 
Total available __- | 440, 927, 498 514, 175, 859 | +13, 674, 141 527, 850, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations — 609, 557 | 
Unobligated balance brought forward —244, 701, 053 | —297, 948, 852 —2,051, 148  —300, 000, 000 
Subtotal__- 195, 616, 888 | 216,227,007 | +11, 622, 993 227, 850, 000 
Transferred to Department of the Interior pur- | 
suant to Public Law 1024, 84th Cong. | +4, 359, 115 +4, 651, 151 —1, 151 +4, 650, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate 199, 976, 003 220, 878, 158 +11, 621, 842 232, 500, 000 





FUND AVAILABILITY AND BALANCES 


The estimate particularly for commodity program payments are subject to 
adjustments depending upon conditions at the time of use since the extent to 
which these funds will be required for surplus removal operations will depend 
upon economic conditions generally, the extent of local market gluts, the volume 
of agricultural production in this country and foreign countries, and many other 
complex and unpredictable factors. Further, the type of program developed 
and the distribution of funds among these projects are dependent upon a deter- 
mination at the time of the kind of action which will best meet the particular 
need which has developed. 

In order to make funds available to meet such conditions, and in recognition 
of the unpredictable factors involved in the use of these funds, Congress has pro- 
vided for the accumulation of unused balances under this fund up to $300 million. 
The estimates for both 1958 and 1959 are based on the situation as now foreseen. 
If troublesome surpluses not now foreseen should develop, steps would be taken 
to use additional funds for their removal or diversion as conditions might 
warrant. 
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The following table reflects the estimated total funds available for section 32 


activities and estimated balance carried forward for fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. 


1957 =| = (1988 1959 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 


hd... <2 











Balance from prior year-_. ee 2 ee re Bae $244, 701,053 | $297,948, 852 | $300,000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations ‘Siniabein deckecmeaaanin chet iis eee 609, IOI, Niccis ciccscarsaccnsindeinchcaulietniedleesanaieaeeeiieetin 
Appropriation or estimate Wigs ovina dee eee 199, 976, 003 | 220, 878, 158 232, 500, 000 
Framer Oo Lceraer POOP CtGNG.. <6. noc dcn occcnadpicieaseeen —4, 359, 115 | —4, 651, 151 — 4, 650, 000 

Total available to USDA- Satine sci Gdtasnietea aa 440, 927, 498 | 514, 175, 859 527, 850, 000 
Obligations 


, .| — 142, 978, 646 | —150, 000,000 | —150, 000, 000 
ip nian ching ae ate i Leia int —64, 175, 850 | 77, 80, 000 


Unobligated balances no longer available 


Unobligated balance carried forward to subsequent year- 297, 948, 852 | 300, 000, 000 | 300, 000. 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russet. Mr. Assistant Secretary Paarlberg, we are glad 
to have you here. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, we ought to put in the record 
a little discussion that. we had. 

Judge Tarver, 1 think, took over from me when I was chairman, 
and we sort of indoctrinated Mr. Wells on the other side. 

Senator Russevy. | can remember when you indoctrinated him 3 
or 4times. This was the wailing wall. 

All right, Mr. Paarlberg. 

Mr. Paaruserc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have a short statement to present on the work of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

The programs which make up the Agricultural Marketing Service 
over the years have played an exceedingly important part in the de- 
velopment of a food distribution system unmatched throughout the 
world. Naturally our marketing system is very complex and requires 
a vast variety of tools to make it work and to keep it efficient. 

The programs of the Agricultural Marketing Service begin furnish- 
ing tools early in the marketing process; in fact, before “the process 
actually begins. A wide variety of reports based on crop and live- 
stock estimates and extensive analyses and interpretations of economic 
and statistical data are presented to farmers and others as aids to 
intelligent planning of their production and marketing programs. 

A nationwide market news system, Federal-State in character, 
alerts and informs producers and marketing agencies as to spot prices, 
movements, and qualities in addition to pointing out where, when, and 
what is available. Standards of quality, supplemented by nationwide 
inspection, grading, and classing services, are available for all major 
commodities and most minor ones. The grading and inspection serv- 
ices are increasing in importance with each passing year, as evidenced 
by their growth. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service also serves producers by rep- 

resenting them i in fr eight- rate cases before various regulator y agencies. 

Rules of fair play in the market place are reflected in the numerous 
regulatory acts administered by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The Federal Seed Act, Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
United States Warehouse Act, the Packers and Stockyards Act, and 
others, have come to be widely recognized as essential tools in market- 
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ing through their aid in maintaining a healthy environment in the 
market place. 

Producers and dealers alike have come to recognize the value of 
marketing orders and agreements to orderly marketing of fruits, 
vegetables, and dairy products. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The school-lunch program continues to grow. In the 1957-58 
school year, an average of 10.5 million children are expected to par- 
ticipate in the program under the National School Lunch Act, as 
compared to 9.6 million last year, and 8.0 million 6 years ago. 

We now estimate that funds from local sources this year, exclusive 
of Federal grants, will approximate $618 million. These funds are, 
of course, used primarily for purchases of food. 


SURPLUS FOODS 


The plentiful foods program is receiving increasing attention 
among organized commodity groups, the restaurant trade, whole- 
salers and retailers, and food trade communications media, substan- 
tially reducing the need for surplus removal programs by keeping 
these foods flowing through normal channels. 

The distribution of sur rplus food commodities, however, continues 
at a high rate. It is estimated that 2.5 billion pounds of food will be 
distributed in 1958, with greater quantities of cereal items, such as 
corn meal and flour, being distributed than in previous years; how- 
ever, the volume of protein-type food is less, reflecting reduced 
supplies. 

MARKETING RESEARCH 


Basic to and underlying the marketing and distribution programs 
and, in fact, underlying much of the general progress in marketing, 
are extensive research and statistical activities conducted or spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Crop and livestock reports are of immediate value to farmers in 
making production and marketing plans. Further, these essential 
statistics are widely used by industry and by Government agencies 
in the development and administration of agricultural programs. 

Economic and statistical analyses are directed toward supplying 
farmers, processors, and dealers with reliable economic information 
and data on the demand- -supply-price outlook. These analyses are 
vital in guiding producers and handlers toward sound production 
and mar keting decisions. The provide the base for much of the farm 
economic information and i Se work carried on in this country. 

Through marketing research, we seek solutions to major problems 
in marketing farm products. We assist in finding new markets and 
enlarging existing ones by learning the current “needs of both in- 
dustrial and household consumers. We search out answers on mar- 
keting costs, quality maintenance, market outlets, and improvements 
in methods, practices and facilities. 

In cooperation with farmers, land-grant colleges, and the agricul- 
tural trades, our marketing research staff i is thus const: intly moving 
forward in a program that covers all steps in the marketing or han- 
dling of farm commodities. 
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Marketing Service work through joint funding relationships with 
State departments of agriculture directly aids in maintaining quality 
and reducing spoilage, expanding outlets for farm products, Ree 
ing State and local marketing i information, and in getting application 


of improved marketing practices, Currently, this program is being 
carried on in 43 States and Territories. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


In developing the budget for the Department, careful attention and 
high priority were assigned to the Agricultural Marketing Service 
programs. We need to continue a strong attack on the problems of 
agr icultural mar keting. 

“After taking into consideration other fund requirements and the 
need for economy in Government, we propose an increase of $5,- 
642,900 under the Marketing Service appropriation to meet pressing 
responsibilities incident to the administration of the mandato 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, the Grain Standards Act, and the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

For marketing research and agricultural estimates appropriation, 
the requested amount is the same as being used in the current fiscal 
year. We need to continue to give more attention to marketing re- 
search, economic and statistical 2nalyses, and the improvement of our 
crop and livestock estimates. 

However, in view of the overall fund situation, we are not asking 
for an increase for these services. 

In the research field we do, of course, have flexibility in adjust ing 
funds and personnel as projects are finished, and every effort will be 
made during the coming year to shift emphasis toward those fields of 
work which seem most urgent. We propose to continue the current 
emphasis on the measurement of costs and margins, while we also hope 
to give increased attention to research designed to assist in strengthen- 
ing or improving our classing, grading, and standardization activities. 


MANDATORY INSPECTION OF POULTRY PROVIDED BY NEW LAW 


The increase requested under the Marketing Service appropriation 
includes $5,390,000 for poultry inspection. “The Poultry Products 
Inspection Act was enacted on August 28, 1957, to assure consumers 
protection against poultry pr oducts which are unwholesome, adulter- 
ated, or other wise unfit for human consumption. 

The act requires this Department to provide, by January 1, 1959, 
compulsory inspection at Federal expense of all poultry and poultry 
products moving in interstate or foreign commerce or in designated 
major consuming areas. 

During the current fiscal year, with funds provided in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1958, plans and other operating arrange- 
ments are going forward with the goal of providing inspection serv- 
ice under the act, beginning about May 1, 1958, to plants which apply 
and qualify for such inspection. A period of transition is essential 
to meet the statutory deadline. The item included in the proposed 
budget would permit full implementation of the planned timetable for 
covering all eligible plants by January 1, 1959. 
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STRENGTHENED ENFORCEMENT OF THE GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


The 1959 budget includes an increase of $40,000 for carrying out 
the provisions of Public Law 861, approved August 1, 1956. This 
amendment to the Grain Standards Act. provides authority to investi- 
gate and penalize persons who engage in certain malpractices in the 
grain trading process. The authority which formerly applied to li- 
censees how encompasses grain handlers and samplers. 

This law imposes added responsibility on the Department. to detect 
violations of the Grain Standards Act and its regulations by grain 
handlers and grain samplers, to document evidence, and to deter- 
mine appropriate action. 

The proposed increase would permit employment of a small well- 
trained enforcement staff to work closely with grain inspection super- 
visors to carry out these activities. 


MORE EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION OF PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


An increase of $225,000 is requested for the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. In recent years efforts have been directed at improving 
the administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act to reduce in- 
equities between livestock marketing areas. 

The purposes of this act are to aid and protect livestock producers 
in order that they may secure the full, true market value of their 
livestock and to assure accurate weights, full bond protection of sales 
proceeds, adequate marketing facilities and services at reasonable 
rates, and protection against unfair, deceptive, discriminatory, and 
monopolistic practices at public markets or by meatpackers in com- 
merce. The budget includes a proposed increase to expand this 
effort. 

Part of the additional funds would be used for strengthening the 
supervision of packer trade practices. The remainder would be used 
to further extend the program of posting and supervising additional 
eligible stockyards, including attention to trade practices at such 
markets. This would bring the total number of posted yards to 
about 75 percent of the yards currently estimated to be eligible for 
posting. The plans also provide for improving supervision over 
public livestock markets to assure producers the protection intended 
by-the act. 


OTHER AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


We plan to continue the remaining activities carried on through 
Marketing Services appropriated funds at approximately the same 
general level of operation existing during the current fiscal year. 

Although no appropriation increases are proposed, certain of these 
marketing services are expanding and will continue to expand through 
revenue from fees and charges for services performed or through 
cooperative financing arrangements with the States. 

The market news program is also expected to show some growth 
through adjustment in financing patterns with the States and an 
increasing interest on the part of States toward expanding market 
news services at the local level. 

Similarly, some growth is expected in school-lunch and special milk 
programs, even though these are projected without change in level of 
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Federal appropriation. The school-lunch program continues to ex- 
pand in line with the policy of increased reliance on funds from 
sources within the States. 

The budget proposes a 2-year extension in the current level of au- 
thorization for the special milk program. This will permit program 
continuation and some expansion within the level of authorization. 
This program has —— received favorable teention of the Senate. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service also serves as the agency of 
the Department for administration of most of the programs financed 
from section 32 funds. The amounts required for administration of 
marketing agreements and orders, the plentiful foods program and 
surplus removal operating expenses are projected at the same level 
as for the current fiscal year. 

It must, however, be recognized that the level of these costs may 
vary somewhat with departmental determinations relative to specific 
commodity programs and distribution activities which must be geared 
to current appraisal of economic conditions. 

We very much appreciate this opportunity to discuss the proposed 
budget and work of the Agricultural Marketing Service. The Ad- 
ministrator and members of his staff are here and will be glad to an- 
swer any questions the committee may have. 

Senator Russett. Mr. Paarlberg, is the budget estimate for the 
school-lunch program the same this year as it was last year, about $100 
million ¢ 

Mr. Paartpere. That is correct. 

Senator Russety. You have submitted, I assume, a statement in 
the detailed justification of the allocation by States of that fund un- 
der the formula in the bill. 

Mr. We tts. We shall be very glad to see that it is in the record, 
Senator Russell, together with the tabulation on source and use of 
funds. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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SURPLUS COMMODITIES AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


Senator Russert. How about the food products that have been 
made available or are being made available to the program from 
surplus foods? 

Mr. Paartperc. We have available presently not as many of the 
protein foods for school lunches as we had last year. We formerly, 
at various times, have had beef and gravy. We have had some wank. 
We have had some turkey. 

This year, with markets as they have been for beef and pork, we 
have not purchased these commodities and therefore they have not 
been available as in former years. We have had some — and 
discussions of this matter and we have tried to explain the reasons 
why such commodities have not been available this year. 

Senator Russetn. According to the last figures you have, about what 
has been the annual value of foods allocated in addition to the cash 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Lennartson. I have those available. 

There is a rather detailed table on page 58 of the notes, showing 
the total value of foods donated to schools for the past 3 years. As 
indicated in that table, in 1956 there was approximately $100 million 
available in terms of donated commodities. In 1957 it was approxi- 
mately $132 million, and in 1958 we are estimating approximately $77 
million. 

Senator Russety. Why does this reduction occur? Are you run- 
ning out of certain types of foods? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


PORK AND BEEF 


In the fiscal years 1957 and 1956, as you will recall, there were some 
very severe price adjustments in the livestock field, both in pork and 
in beef. During those years we inaugurated and had in effect some 
very substantial section 32 procurement operations, and the commod- 
ities procured under those programs were, of course, made available 
immediately to the school-lunch program, to institutions, and other 
eligible outlets. 

With the change in the livestock price situation, obviously we have 
not been in the market in recent months, nor at all in this current fiscal 
year. As a result those types of foods which are essentially what 
we like to term “main dish items,” that is meat items, have not been 
available for distribution to the schools in this current year. 

That is the primary reason for the reduction in the value of foods 
made available this year below that in fiscal 1957. 


FLOUR AND CORN MEAL 


Senator Russeii. Did you ever make raw flour available under this 
program ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, flour and cornmeal have been available for 
better than a year now. 

Senator Russett. Do you have substantial requests for those items? 

T imagine it is rather difficult to handle them in an ordinary school 
lunchroom kitchen. That is why I asked the question. 
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Mr. Lennarrson. During fiscal 1957, we distributed some 46 million 
pounds of flour, valued at over $3 million, to schools, and better than 
17 million pounds of cornmeal was made available, valued at more 
than a million dollars. It is likely that distribution of these com- 
modities will be greater this year than it was in fiscal 1957. 


CITRUS AND OTHER FRUITS 


Senator Russett. Have you had any diminution of your supplies 
of fruits and foods of that nature ¢ 

Mr. Lennartson. There are two answers to that. 

Under section 6 of the School Lunch Act the Secretary withholds 
approximately $15 million of the $100 million appropriated, and each 
year we purchase a variety of fruits and canned vegetables with those 
section 6 funds in order to provide variety to the diet as well as certain 
protein items. 

Under section 32 there has not been too much activity in the fruit 
and vegetable field. This year we began a rather extensive program 
for citrus fruits and juices for the school lunch, but in view of the 
freeze in Florida, it was necessary for us to recall those programs. 
Otherwise, we would have had substantial quantities of citrus com- 
modities this year. 

Senator Russet. In years past you have supplied these citrus 
fruits? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Russetx. So that that is in the nature of a reduction in the 
Federal contribution to the overall program ? 

Mr. Lennarrson. It would have that impact, sir. 

Senator Russety. That will grow during the next fiscal year from 
what you know about conditions now; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Senator Youna. Could I ask a question before you leave that, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator Russet, Certainly. 


BUTTER, MILK, AND CHEESE 


Senator Youne. Are butter and dried milk available to the school- 
lunch program now ? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Yes, all the dairy products that Commodity 
Credit Corporation has in inventory, butter, cheese, dry skimmed 
milk, have been constantly available to the school-lunch programs. 
The school-lunch program has priority on any stocks that Commodity 
Credit Corporation has available for donation and fortunately, we 
have been able to keep the schools adequately supplied with butter, 
cheese, and dry skimmed milk. 

Senator Youna. About 3 weeks ago, I had a call from one of the 
Indian reservations in my State which said they got a carload of 
butter last fall through another Member of Congress, and wanted to 
know what I could do for them. 

I called and they said they could provide a part of a carload, but 
could not give them a carload. 

Mr. Lennartrson. Senator Young, we have had to withdraw butter 
from the needy people portion of the distribution program for about 
a year and a half. However, just today, the Secretary announced 
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that we do have adequate stocks of surplus butter so that butter will 
once again be made available to the needy people in the welfare pro- 
grams. The schools and the institutions have had all that they desired. 

Senator Youne. Under the school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Do they use much dried milk? 

Mr. Lennartson. No, they use it to some extent for cooking pur- 
poses and in food preparation. We do not permit them to reconsti- 
tute it in this country because of the availability of whole milk. We 
are desirous of getting the children to drink whole milk. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


DISTRIBUTION PRIORITIES 


Senator Russert. When you have a surplus of some commodity but 
not enough to fulfill all of the requirements that are made from not 
only the school-lunch program but your other programs, how do 
you apportion it? 

Mr. Lennartson. Basically, assuming a surplus, we give first pri- 
ority to the school-lunch program, then, the institutions, and then the 
needy. 

However, if we assume we do not have enough for all the require- 
ments of the school-lunch program, we would have to allocate quan- 
tities to the States on a fair basis, whether it be 1 pound a month or 
a half-pound a month per person or something of that nature. That 
would be the only fair way it could be handled nationwide. 

Senator Russeiy. You not only have to apportion between the pro- 
grams, but as between the recipients within a certain type of program ? 

_ Mr. Lennartson. At times we do have to do that; that 1s correct, 
sir. 
REQUESTS FROM RELIEF AGENCIES 


Senator Russeti. Has there been any marked increase in the re- 
quests for surplus commodities to be distributed through the relief 
agencies to the needy ? 

Mr. Lennartson. There have been two types of requests in recent 
months growing out of the unemployment situation. You might be 
interested to know that on January 1 the number of recipients of 
surplus foods among needy families was averaging about 3 million 
people. As of February 1, for which we have just obtained informa- 
tion, the number had jumped to around 3,600,000 people. 

There are two problems there. One is that the requests are more 
widespread and secondly they desire a greater variety. At one time, 
the needy people were getting the beef and gravy, pork and gravy, 
and canned hams, luncheon meats, and foods of that nature. Those 
were main-dish items which are quite important in the American 
diet—— 

Senator Russet. But you exhausted your supplies of that? 

Mr. Lennarrson. The supply has run out. The recipients are now 
impatient about the lack of variety in the surplus foods available. 

Then, of course, you have this stepped-up interest on the part of 
additional communities and additional States desiring to participate in 
the program. 

We have added two States to the program in recent weeks. There 
are, as I understand, about 44 of the 48 States who have agreements 
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with the Department of Agriculture and are participating in this re- 
lief distribution program. 
Senator Russetu. I have received several letters from my own State 
in the past several weeks, the first I have received in several years. 
Mr. Tawiniiiotn I think Georgia is one of the States which has 
recently signed an agreement with us. 


Senator Russet. I understood they had applied for the program 
and had not been on it for quite some time. 


Senator Haypen. I have a letter from Mary B. Price, director of 
the school-lunch program in my State, complaining that as more 


States come in, it makes it thinner for those that are in. I think there 
is merit in that. 


She suggests that therefore the total sum should be increased. She 
articularly complains about missing canned pork, canned beef, tur- 


ey,and ham. That surplus is gone and you can do nothing about it? 
Mr. Lennartson. That is right. 


Senator Haypen. I am glad there will be more butter anyway. I 
would like the letter in the record. 

Senator Russeiu. The letter will be printed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


STATE OF ARIZONA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Phoeniz, March 12, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: I am taking the liberty of calling your attention to 
some recent developments in the school-lunch program which I believe will be 
of interest to you. 

First of all, schools are feeling the result of a restricted commodity distribution 
program. They are particularly missing the canned pork, canned beef, turkey 
and ham. Although flour, cornmeal, butter, cheese, dried milk, and rice are 
good items and are appreciated, they do not represent the same value to the 
schools as the meat items. Last year the administration proposed to reduce the 
school-lunch appropriation because of the high value and volume of the commodi- 
ties being distributed at the time. Fortunately, Congress restored the cut and 
the present situation is concrete evidence of the wisdom of that decision. It is 
certainly most difficult to operate a sound program when it depends to such a 
great extent on the surplus removal program with all its uncertainties. 

Secondly, as the school-lunch program expands throughout the country, the 
hundred million dollars must be spread thiner and thinner. This year the rate 
of reimbursement in Arizona is only 2% cents per lunch for larger schools and 
slightly more to smaller schools. The loss of donated meats would not be so vital 
if schools had the funds to purchase their entire needs locally. However, with 
the small reimbursement, a number of schools have found it necessary to increase 
the charge to children. This fact, coupled with reduced family incomes, is 
resulting in reduced pupil participation in the program. 

The present cash allotment is far below what is required to keep up with the 
program as is, not considering the large expansion each year. The cash reim- 
bursement per meal has decreased annually, which has not been too serious during 
the past few years because of the supply of USDA commodities, particularly sec- 
tions 416 and 32. We were given to understand that the reason for not asking 
for an increase in the Federal allocation during the past year was that the extra 
help from the commodities would be sufficient to operate without an excessive 
charge to the child. This did not create too much of a hardship last year because 
of the increased commodities, but this year the commodities are down and the 
program in Arizona districts is reaching a financial crisis. 

With increased unemployment it is no time to raise the price and further 
reduce participation. As soon as the price is raised, then some who probably 
need the lunch most are forced out of the program, thus defeating the main objec- 
tive. These, according to the agreement, are supposed to be fed free, which 
further complicates our financial structure. This is a most opportune time for 
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the USDA to give every assistance possible in terms of all varieties of commodi- 
ties and money. 

If the school lunch program is to be operated on the established high standard, 
the appropriation from the Federal Government must be increased. The dis- 
tricts in Arizona are at the breaking point now in assuming the responsibility 
of increased participation and development with less and less money on a per 
meal basis from the Federal appropriation. Will you please support the measure 
of raising Federal appropriation from the 100 million to 130 million for the year 
1958-59 as a health and child welfare measure. 

Cordially yours, 
M. L. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mary B. PRICE, 
Director, School Lunch Program. 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


Senator Russet. How about your special milk program? 

Mr. Lennartson. The special milk program, we feel, has been 
eminently successful in doing the job of increasing milk consumption 
among the children of school age. This year we estimate we will use 
approximately $69 million of the $75 million authorized under the 
act. The program has expanded very substantially in most States. 

I think the program is now touching something like 70,000 of our 
public schools. Milk is being made available to probably about one- 
half of the some 35 to 36 million children in schools. 

Based on the information and records we have obtained, we esti- 
mate .that we have practically doubled the consumption of milk in 
the schools since the program was inaugurated some 3 or 4 years ago. 

Senator Russett. Do you mean it has doubled as a result of the 
program, or within the program ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Asa result of the program. 

Senator Russexx. It has popularized milk, where they buy as much 
as you give? 

Mr. Wetts. We estimate that the consumption of milk under the 
regular school lunch program is the same as it was when the special 
milk program started. In addition, under the special milk program, 
a7 consumption of milk is now equal to the school lunch consumption 
of milk. 


SOURCE OF SPECIAL MILK SUPPLY 


Senator Russert. Your milk program is exclusive of your other 
donated foods? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; that is a special program. 

Senator Russexix. It is authorized from funds of the Commodity 
Credit. Corporation ? 

Mr. Lennarrson. Up to $75 million annually. 

Senator Russett. We require that when we replenish the capital 
stock of the Corporation ? 

Mr. Wetts. The basic premise of the program is that, if you get 
fluid milk consumption, it keeps the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from having to buy surplus dairy products. We spent in the first 
year about $17 million and in the second year about $45 million, and 
a year close to $60 million, and we think this year it will go over $68 
million. 

Senator Russetu. You do not buy this milk, actually. You repay 
the schools for the funds that they spend for the milk? 
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Mr. Wetts. That is correct. The reason for it is that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation can support the prices by purchasing 
storable products, but you cannot store fresh milk. Therefore, we 
give 3 or 4 cents to the school for each half-pint served that qualifies 
under the program and the schools buy the milk through regular com- 
mercial sources. 

Senator Russeti. Is that apportionment made under the same 
formula in the original bill or a special formula? 

Mr. Lennartson. We initially did it under the same formula, until 
we obtained experience with respect to consumption, State by State, 
which reflected the need from year to year 

Mr. Wetts. So far we have not had to use a formula, except as the 
initial way of getting the program started, because we have had more 
money than the total requests, so that it has not been necessary to 
ration funds. 

Senator Russeti. You have taken care of all requests? 

Mr. Weis. We have taken care of all requests. 

Senator Russeitxt. You are getting close to your ceiling. In the 
coming fiscal years, do you anticipate you will reach it? 

Mr. We ts. It will be $68 million against $75 million in the eoming 
year. 





SPECIAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Russeitit. Do you have administrative expenses out of that ? 

Mr. Weis. No. The administrative expenses which go with this 
are charged to CCC administrative funds. Although we charge the 
expenses of all direct distribution activities in AMS to section 32, 
whether the commodities come from one source or another, there is a 
small allotment of Commodity Credit Corporation funds for adminis- 
tration of the special milk program. 

Senator Youna. May I ask a question? 

Senator Russeii. Yes. 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM CONSIDERED TO BE PRICE SUPPORT 


Senator Youne. This milk program for the school-lunch program, 
and also the surplus foods that go to the school-lunch program, are 
charged under the agriculture budget as a price-support operation, are 
they? Do you not fist that under price-support operations ? 

Mr. Hotmaas. The special milk program would be so listed. The 
commodities donated under section 416 are also listed as price-support 
activities. The commodities purchased under section 32 are listed 
as surplus removal activities 

Senator Youne. Charged under the heading “Price Support” ? 

Mr. Hortmaas. They would be related to price supports, but just 
shown as surplus removal activities, a market stabilization type of 
activity, rather than one directed to supporting prices at a specified 
level such as the CCC price-support activities. 

Senator Youna. It would be nice if parents of the schoolchildren 
who are the beneficiaries of the food would know that this is being 
charged asa subsidy to agriculture; that they are actually eating food 
that the farmers are being charged for as subsidy. 

Time magazine, in the last issue and 2 or 3 preceding issues, charged 
the whole budget as a subsidy to agriculture, indicating that all this 
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was in the form of checks to farmers. I think it would be nice if the 
Department of Agriculture, in putting surplus foods into the price- 
support category, would tell these schoolchildren parents that this 
came out of the subsidy to agriculture, would it not? 

Mr. Paartperc. We have tried to report in full, giving the complete 


breakdown so that it would be fully known as to what these programs 
were and what the various costs were and how they were being 
charged, both according to law on the books of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and in our overall accounting. 

We have tried to bring out the full picture. It does sometimes 
happen that a reporter will pick up some certain interpretation of 
his own and flash this before the public to the discredit of farm 
programs, and in a manner that confuses the whole picture. This is 
indeed regrettable. 





BENEFICIARIES OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Senator Younc. Are not these schoolchildren the beneficiaries just 
as much or more than the farmers are? The schoolchildren eat this 
food. 

Mr. Paartperc. I would agree. 

Senator Youne. There is nothing in the budget to indicate that they 
are the beneficiaries at all. 

Senator Russexz. That is true on your foods distributed to your 
eleemosynary institutions and needy also. 

Senator Youns. It is true even of drought relief, that $70 million of 
hay given to cattle ranchers. Cattle ranchers say they are opposed 
to price supports and still they are beneficiaries of hay which 1s not 
a price-support item at all. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a budget problem. 

Mr. Paarperc. It is toa large extent. 

Senator Dirksen. I raise the question that they might be able to 
set up a special act so as to reflect a given number of dollars not prop- 
erly chargeable to agriculture. I can say that the matter is very much 
in the mill, but I have not made too much progress. 

Mr. Paar.eerc. I think you have made more progress than you are 
aware. Our people have been working with the budget folks and 
there has been an educational process going on. We have moved fur- 
ther toward realistic accounting on this thing than at first meets the 
eye, 

SIZE OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET 


Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, I got a letter yesterday and I 
showed it to the chairman. It was from a farmer inclosing a clipping 
from Drew Pearson, appearing in the Farmers’ Union paper. He said 
he did not have much faith in the accuracy of the Farmers’ Union’s 
figures or Drew Pearson's or Secretary Benson’s either, He wanted 
to know from me what the truth of the situation was. 

One of the allegations, as I recall, was that the overall budget for 
the Department of Agriculture in the last year of Secretary Brannan, 
which I suppose was fiscal 1953, was about $750 million, and that the 
last budget under Benson was $7,200 million, as I recall. 
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EXPENDITURES 


What are your figures? 

Mr. Paartperc. Over $5 billion. 

Mr. Grant. Total expenditures are $5,326 million estimated for this 
fiscal year. 

Senator Younc. What were the total expenditures in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Grant. $3,217 million. 

Senator DIRKSEN, Your current figure reflects the expanded pay- 
ments of the C ommodity Credit Corporation ‘ 

Mr. Paarveera. It reflects development in soil conservation, im- 
provements to the permanent producing plant in agriculture, which 
should not be charged against any one year’s operation. 

Senator Youne. I wish you would insert the figures in the record 
and send me a copy because I promised this farmer I would get the 
accurate figures for him. 


Mr. Grant. I will be glad to do that. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The following tabulation summarizes the total appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1958: 


{In millions] 























1952 1953 1958 
— — — —_—— — — + ' — 
Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Soil bank_ nn hs JEL atte ia $762.9 
All other (research, soil conservation, forestry, ‘marketing, } 
ACP, acreage allotment, Sugar Act, school lunch, etc.) aI $796. 0 $740. 2 965.9 
"TOR, SNOVe WOE. ¢ 5 5 os si ois scsdepdicsésadadanes 796. 0 740.2 1, 728.8 
Permanent appropriations (primarily sec. 32 funds) .__ ee 181.1 208. 9 294. 1 
EOGM OUTNOTIGRRIONES «og, <5 3 ssid ctw ccckeneen en abeu end usde 78. 2 256. 5 448.5 
Subtotal, appropriations for regular activities, perma- 
nent appropriations and loan authorizations- - -------- 1, 255.3 1, 205. 6 2, 471.4 
Restoration of capital impairment, CCC______________--- 2 1 421.5 109. 4 1, 239. 8 
Special activities (primarily titles I and II of Public Law 480, 
International Wheat Agreement, reimbursements to CCC 
for brucellosis and other animal disease-eradication pro- 
grams) _. bo veunsuddbaeewa geese sees Ge euaseaheeseeee eee | 141.0 195. 4 | 2 843.1 
Grand total, all eer to Department of Agri- 
culture... bed n-aveneonanaqatnsenamenacsesnal 1,817.8 1, 510. 4 4, 554.3 





1 Represents cancellation 6f notes. 


2In addition, Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, provides $2,313,100,000 in 1958 to repay 
CCC for costs incurred for these activities in the fiscal year 1957. 
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The following statement sets forth the principal changes in appropriations for 
regular activities between the fiscal years 1952 and 1958. 


Summary analysis of changes in appropriations and average annual employment, 
fiscal year 1958 compared with 1952 





Annual Average 
appropria- annual 

tions for employment 

regular (on basis of 


activities | total funds) 











| 
Millions 
Fiscal year: 
OMe sop ibd os oe gangs 59d n3e CS. aspen tee pa repay pete $796.0 | 62, 812 
Na a A tt wa te ail ee On islet Sadietine a tmdmaa ae 1, 728. 8 | 80, 888 
Es .. cnc damsawn titre oe pmbdens tebctins ieetieiine 3 thae cena +932. 8 | +18, 076 
Principal items in above increase: | 
Increases resulting from legislation for new programs: | 
Watershed protection (Public Law 566)_--..-____-__---- out ALLE SS +25, 5 | +1, 402 
Great Plains conservation program. -----_- a a q +10.0 +262 
Soil-bank programs. +762.9 | +1, 170 
Acreage allotments and marketing quetess | bot ad. davsscas +30. 7 | +385 
eer MUNN. Be os iin eb ak tole ks ase ee ; +2.8 +238 
UE I en eae Re ae co cuaceemaennate +831. 9 | +8, 457 
Changes in existing programs: 
Research and extension____--_- +79. 7 | +2, 586 
Technical assistance to soil conservation ‘districts, and flood prev en- | 
tion in 11 authorized watersheds_____- aa tou Los +16.6 +325 
i i 1. OARS .. J... il aeeenkeebensatenomeecss +16.6 —36 
GRE LE ee adams aaanhaipicnie +37.3 | +2, 608 
Agricultural conservation program Snakes Bike ie odd Seka Cabs —48.0 | —136 
Emergency conservation measures... __._.......------ <<. sc -idecseee esi ce | PRLS cnt om hier es 
Salaries and expenses, FH A---- Se ee a ee —.3 | -—824 
Salaries and expenses, REA....___..-_.._-.-.- ats aaicbite edn p abtaue Meme +.7 —150 
All other... ...2:.- ais d oSbs Deas eesti ak <b eher ok +9.3 | = 
any en SOUL Oe dns ee ecenhan een eaceraeeanun +100. 9 +4, 229 
Total, increases, annual appropriations for regular activities_____.___-- +732. 8 +7, 686 
Other increases: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32)....-.-....--.---.-. dis aetna +366 
Increased volume of price support activities._....._.___.-...-.-..-.---+-+.---.-.-- +1, 668 
Public Law 480, titles I and IT (new legislation)__.._.._......-_-.-.-_---...---..-- +705 
Brush disposal and other im provements on national forests (primarily from fees and 
Genpsites from private sources) - - .:. ots. chic seatianaewenwows+-naulawe + ganas - +2, 482 
SCS, technical services and assistance under ACP_...- +1, 315 
AM6&. inspection and grading of farm products (financed from fees from users of the 
SNE os 6s oo sek bien nnncconenk ehER A 10.3mssls Abel o)-aek ele peees ths <5 +956 
Administration of disaster loan program_- Ro ee ea +449 
Expanded brucellosis program (financed from CCC funds)....-.-----.-..-------- +2, 151 
PE ea tinccasttaccunnaasandaaoonteetereneeratas = ed nr 5 +298 
Mutal, tecosee marion a Ms iin wri de cldihscbiscadsijin dndgentninged- deaunse-<s +18, 076 


REPORTING PROGRAM COSTS 


Mr. Grant. In connection with your question as to the special milk 
program, it has been our intent and effort to report costs according to 
what we understood the intent of Congress to be, as indicated in the 
legislative history of these various items. 

Recently the Senate Agriculture Committee reported a bill (S. 
3442) extending the special milk program, and the committee indi- 
cated that the costs of the special milk program should not be treated 
as coming within the category of programs primarily for stabilization 
of farm prices and income. 

In future statements prepared by the Department, that committee’s 
directive will be recognized, of course, unless there is some legislative 
history to the contrary. 
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Senator Youne. There is nothing in the law or in the instructions 
from the Bureau of the Budget that requires that you list loans to 
REA and RTA and FHA as an expenditure along with all the other 
costs of operating the Departinnat#: 

Mr. Grant. No, sir; that largely is a matter of how the budget is 
prepared and presented. We are now considering how to prepare 
the budget for REA and FHA loans so as to show collections or re- 
ceipts as deductions or credits against loans made. 

Senator Youne. What department handles housing? Is that the 
Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Grant. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Senator Youne. I do not think that the other Sepusiabionte list all 
the loans as an expenditure in the budget as Agriculture does. 

Mr. Grant. It depends on whether or not the program is operated 
by direct loans from the Treasury from a revolving fund, or whether 
the loans are simply insured. Insured loans do not constitute expend- 
itures from the Federal Treasury. 

In the case of REA and FHA, they are direct loan authorizations 
and the collections or repayments are deposited into the Treasury to 
repay the loans which we obtain from the Treasury. If revolving 
funds were established for these items, receipts could go back into the 
fund from which the loan was originally made, thereby reducing the 
net expenditures reported by the Department of Agriculture, but 
there would be no effect on net expenditures from the Treasury. 

Senator Youne. The point I am trying to make is that there is 
nothing in the law that I know of, or even in the budget regulations, 
that would prohibit you from separating these loans, particularly like 
REA where they have almost a 100 percent repayment record. 

You can put them in a different column, at least, so that people 
looking at the budget would not look at the entire thing as an ex- 
penditure, as a loss. . 

Mr. Grant. I think, from the standpoint of preparing a table, that 
can be done. Insofar as the accounting for it, it would require a 
change in legislation in order to deposit the collections in the appro- 
priation from which the loans were made. 

I should point out that, in the Department’s realized cost statement, 
we do reflect repayments as credits against. loans made. 

Senator Youne. You have to look at the bottom someplace to find 
it, and the average newsman never finds that. 

Mr. Grant. The only figure that is reported in the realized cost 
statement is the net figure. 

Senator Younc. I am anxious that we do not make this Depart- 
ment of Agriculture look too bad. If those in charge of running it 
want to do that, that is their business, but I think it 1s bad for every- 
one and bad for people who are administering the program. 


COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION UNDER SECTIONS 82 AND 416 


Senator Russet. You are acquiring these surplus commodities 
through the purchase program under sections 32 and 416, under the 
program of teins and supports. Out of the total of your donated 
commodities, say, for fiscal 1957, about how does it run? Is it about 
50-50, or is the larger part out of section 32? 


23506—58——-14 
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Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Chairman, in terms of value in fiscal 1957 
there were foods valued at $112,500,000 distributed under section 32 
in contrast to approximately $20 million under 416. 

Senator Russeti. What was the total value of your comodities now 
that were distributed to other sources than your school-lunch pro- 
gram ; to the needy in States, to eleemosynary institutions, and things 
like that? What page would that be in the justification ¢ 

Mr. Lennartson. That is shown in the table which appears on 
page 77 of the justifications. In fiscal 1957, I can give it to you for 
schools, institutions, and welfare distribution plus a grand total, Mr. 
Chairman, if you would like it that way. 

Senator Russexy. All right. 

Mr. Lennartson. Then we might insert the entire table in the 
record, if you so desire. 

Under section 32, schools received $11214 million worth of com- 
modities in 1957; the institutions, $15.6 million; the needy people on 
welfare, $40.1 million; making a total distribution of section 32 com- 
modities of $168.2 million. 

Now, under section 416, which are commodities distributed directly 
out of stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation, $1914 million 
were distributed to schools, $10.9 million to institutions, $37.8 million 
to welfare, for a total of $68.2 million under section 416. 

So, to all domestic outlets, $168 million was distributed through sec- 
tion 32, and $68.2 million through 416, for a grand total of $236,- 
400,000. 

Senator Russeiy. That is your total domestic distribution ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, sir. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Russetz. At tha same time, we made foreign distribution 
of about $253 million worth. 

Mr. Lennartson. In fiscal 1957, there were $253,700,000 worth of 
section 416 commodities donated for foreign distribution. We do not 
have authority to distribute section 32 commodities foreignwise, so 
that the total distribution was through section 416. 

Senator Russe.u. So, we distributed some $15 million or $18 mil- 
lion more to foreign recipients than we did to the schools and in- 
stitutions and welfare agencies of our country ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Does this have anything to do with 480 dis- 
tribution ? 

Mr. Lennarrson. No, sir; not with title I. 


SECTION 416 VERSUS SECTION 32 


Mr. We tts. May I say a word about section 416 versus 32? 

Senator Russexy. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. As a matter of policy for domestic distribution to the 
extent that section 32 funds are available without reducing the carry- 
over below $300 million, we purchase from Commodity Credit. Cor- 
poration with section 32 funds in order to reduce the cost to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and maintain its lending authority. If 
it reaches the place where funds are not available because of the re- 
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quirement for perishable commodities or because we are reducing 
section 32 funds below the $300 million which we may carry over on 
July 1, we resort to section 416, under which the Corporation may 
donate the products. It is worth noting, I think, that in any year it 
is partly this financing arrangement which determines whether the 
distribution is made under section 32 or 416. The foreign distribution 
must come from section 416. 

Senator Russexx. Section 32 is not involved except insofar as you 
use it to purchase goods that would otherwise be distributed under 
section 416 ? 

Mr. We ts. In order to conserve Corporation assets, we do that to 
the extent that we do not violate the provisions with regard to using 
section 32 funds for perishable commodities, while we also try to 
maintain the carryover of $300 million. 

I would also say that it should be noted that, as between domestic 
and foreign outlets, the domestic outlets receive priority for the foods 
they need before any foods are made available abroad. 


RECENT MEAT PROGRAMS 


Senator Russett. You have not had a very large meat program 
now for about 2 years, have you? 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. 

Senator Russeiu. Since 1956. 

Mr. Paarteerc. That was a bad year for pork, and we bought con- 
siderable quantities in that year. 

Senator Russexiu. Prior to that time, you bought large quantities 
of beef? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Thatisright. For a time we had both. 

Mr. Wetis. Mr. Chairman, may I say as a matter of management, 
since we bought the pork largely in the spring, we carried a portion 
of it over to the following school year and reserved it for the school- 
lunch program. We carried over about $40 million worth of pork 
out of that purchase year for use in the school-lunch program the 
following fall. 

Senator Russet. You are having an increasing demand for all 
commodities from your schools and welfare agencies, and I imagine 
your institutions within the country, at a time when your supplies are 
at rather low ebb? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 


COMMODITIES AVAILABLE 


Mr. Paarteerc. On supplies of the preferred items, that is right. 
We have ample supplies of the staples, of course. 
Senator Russert. What do you embrace within the staples? 


Mr. Paartperc. Well, cheese and dry skim milk and flour, cornmeal, 
rice domestically 


Senator Russett. Eggs? 

Mr. Paartperc. Not eggs; not now. 

Senator Russeti. You do not have any vegetables ? 

Mr. Paartperc. No, we do not. Of course, local schools have sub- 


substantial sums of their own with which they can purchase the items 
they need to balance their menus. 
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Senator Russeru. Yes; but if they have to use their purchases on 
the meat that they had been using on something else, it means they 
wind up with less than they formerly had. 

Mr. Paarteerc. This is true, but they spend about $4 to every $1 
that we provide. 


CURRENT REQUESTS OF WELFARE AGEN CIES 


Senator Russett. What are your welfare agencies requesting prin- 
cipally now for the needy ? , 

Mr. Lennartson. Up until today, the most prominent item was this 
matter of butter. They wanted butter back on the surplus list. It is 
back as of today. 

Senator Russeit. They did not ask for meat because they know you 
do not have it ? 

Mr. Paaruperc. They ask anyway. 

Mr. Lennarrson. We have delegation after delegation asking for 
greater varieties. But, once we explain where the commodities are 
derived from and under what circumstances, they understand our 
problem. The main thing they have to understand is that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is not a welfare agency as such. 

Senator Russetu. I well realize that. 

I am principally asking these questions to find what impact it might 
have on the school-lunch program. There is no possibility of any 
dearth, I suppose, of these staples to which you refer? 

Mr. Paarvpere. I think we will have ample supplies of the dairy 
products and of the flour and the cornmeal, and perhaps the rice, for 
a good long time. I do not doubt that the time will come sooner than 
we would like to see it come when we will again be in considerable 
difficulty on pork, for example, and have that commodity again on 
these distribution lists. This could very well occur. 

Senator Russreixi. Pork? 

Mr. Paartperc. Yes. 

Senator Russerx. I thought pork had been in a pretty strong 
position ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. But it will not stay there forever. There is lots 
of corn that could be converted to pork. 

Senator. Dirksen. There has been no substantial movement of hogs 
into packing plants for some time, has there? Packers claim that 
they have not been getting hogs. 

Mr. Paartperc. That is right. The price is very high and the sup- 
ply a little shorter than had been anticipated. 

Senator Russeiy. That usually precedes another circumstance. 
They all go to producing. 

Mr. Wetus. Last week we had 11 percent less red meat—beef and 
pork—produced than a year ago. This helps explain the current 
livestock price. 

Senator Dirksen. Beef prices are firm. 

Mr. Paartperc. There is some feeling that the farmers are holding 
back some animals for restocking and to feed some of the soft corn 
that we have. This may account for the present diminution in 
supply and the high price. 
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Senator Russeti. I wish to have you furnish for the record a table 
showing the distribution of the surplus food commodities by States. 
I assume that it is in your breakdown, but I would like it for our 
record likewise. 


Mr. Wetts. Do you want it for schools and institutions? 


Senator 


RUSSELL. 


distribution. 
Mr. Herrevxu. For 1956 and 1957? 


Senator Russeii. That is right. 


And I want 


it to show 


also the 


foreign 


I thought you would put in a 


table such as the one he referred to, showing the distribution b 


agency and then break down the agencies in a separate table by 
States. 


Mr. 


too? 
Senator Russeru. Yes. 
Mr. We tts. We will make a complete set while we are at it. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


WELLS. 


Do you want the foreign broken down by countries, 


Cost of surplus food distributed for domestic and foreign use, fiscal years 1956 and 1957 








{In millions] 





















































Domestic distribution Foreign Total 
a ___| distribu- distribu- 
| tion tion 
Program and commodity | Schools | Institutions Welfare Total 
| 
| | 
| 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 
es ped teat eatin eee Le haan Sol sake Ecol sl heat 
Sec. 32: 
ae | $1.8 | $1.0 $0.8 | $0.3 | $3.0 | $1.4 | $5.6 | $2.7 |.....-)------ $5.6 | $2.7 
Butter__ | 11.7 | 22. 3 7.1 4.5 7.9 6.0 | 26.7 IRS Laci. 26.7 32.8 
cata aare | 45] 7.2 2.4 3.6 6.8 | 16.4 | 13.7 | 27.2 |- 5.34] ERT 27.2 
Cornmeal... el oe Se wens scaatenmesier 2.2 6] 22 On Rew eccekoehoal 2.2 6 
Cottonseed oil and | | 
shortening -_- Pe an. 2 Sesoe Re |ocnn ns OT) 32.3- ee ska RP hice 
Eggs, shell_- patal OO bidancdl ae denen aeondihe . OL eo a..li SL acewan | Dee 
Flour-. | liwwadd enweek ee 1.7 4.5 i @ ae eo ee 4.5 1.7 
Fruits, deciduous- 5 = on ts a Of] , +3 ).24}.s..- 5 2 
Livestock products...| 40.1 | 59.8| 9.3] 1.1 | 234] .3| 72.8 | 61.2 |--.---|---__- 72.8 | 61.2 
RN cas tene see re 2.9 9 1.9 2.8 | 10.3 4.9 | 15.1 |- 4.9 15.1 
Bee cates | (7k Se 4 Mi LAh Shs St BT la, 26) &7 
Turkeys _- abos 9.0 |.... $¥ic-s han Mi Se... 10.1 
Vegetables... Ol 33 P ide cS Fe G3 Lx: lin] .3 1 a3 3 
— aw} _ a | —| } —_ eacieaee 
Total, sec. 32... 65.3 |112.5 | 23.4 | 15.6 | 55.5 | 40.1 |144.2 |168.2 |____._]...___|144.2 | 168.2 
See. 416: | 
DOOD isi cntactcoas Sh anBh od eet: 2:0), 3.4 1.6 2.5 | $4.6 | $6.2] 6.2 8.7 
Butter_- 3 21.3 5.1 | 12.8 1.0 | 144) 1.4} 48.5 7.5 | 63.6 .1 112.1] 7.6 
Butter oil ~ (butter | | 
equivalent) - an teas att | 67.3] 3.2| 67.3] 3.2 
Cheese..__-- 8.3); 5.6) 44 2.8 | 12.2 | 12.7 | 24.9 | 21.1 | 61.1 | 53.9 | 86.0 | 75.0 
Cornmeal.. 1.1 j------) 6 |------| 4.9 |------| 6.6 |------| 19.8 |-----_| 26.4 
Corn___- 2 j De iad ee Poca | .2] Let +.91] as 
Cottonseed oil and 
shortening - | ‘ ae oS incarnate) GRO s, ara 3.6 | 5 
Flour ., RB hos-ssat Gee 228 Neccuuel Bet wicell Se Be 56.1 
Milk... 2.8} 1.7] 1.8 1.1 6.3 5.8 | 10.9 8.6 | 75.7 | 91.5 | 86.6 | 100.1 
Rice. 12/ 18| .7| .9]| 17] 38] 36] 65] 12.6] 33.0 | 16.2] 30.5 
Wheat. 3 | 1] G3? Wetec tsk a ‘oes ee 14.0 2.9 | 14.7 3.3 
Total, sec. 416_.. 3. 6 19. 5 | 20. 3 10. 9 | 35. 5 | “37 8 | 90.4 | 68.2 302. 5 {253.7 392.9 |3 321. 9 
Grand total_.---- 99.9 /132. 0 | 43.7 | 26.5 91.0 [ 77.9 234. 6 236. 4 302. 5 \253. 7 ‘537.1 | 490.1 
| | 





NOTE.—It is estimated that commodities which at Semnetiaeiies $335.3 may be distributed during the 


1958 fiscal year. 
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Distribution of sec. 416 commodities to foreign countries, fiscal years 1956-57 


[Thousands] 


Country 





I, . ok cc ccn ss. -cs 
Africa, West French 
Dose coos acks Hides ccwcnasen 

oe sai soup ainkioes lpsceeeace pe Senne OEE LS 
RE Ea Se Mee nae SRS BER SEL sy FR 


ee CR Nw tao nas inmiaiicins aa iain weil eae ae 
se Roe ea a IIS 
NSS 208 Sone. cat oe cen nwken dagen aes 
Costa Rica_- Sneath i eonaivinin nde Suis oe aa ieee 
Dominican Republic. _- ree ean a, 
St ae is wis ecm a mn IE 


ee eta 
Grenada. pee nite ante dsenannieedines 
NIN io oes hae on ees 
I oi i oe certs eh eal ascend ach kcal amelauge aie 
SE, CRUE «5525 dh on nndecdaaswnns ctkcessRasch cada 





Honduras____- le ee re 
Sepenaee eNO Se ae ; 
Te ee i aa 
India___- aN 2 tha ina wade ee ee 5 test ev kee de 


CTE ee re 
eet cee ee eras 
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Morocco, French_-__-_-_-_-- REINER AN ERE So ae 
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Distribution of sec. 416 commodities to foreign countries, fiscal years 1956-—57—-Con. 








[Thousands] 
1956 1957 
Country 
Pounds Cost Pounds Cost 
Oe Wee sasaki So Se ea eo cebees ee sae 386 $71 386 $79 
eNO ONE iin Stat tad nba cineeededadnedsaewls 1,119 206 2, 475 601 
Sarawak - --- a 1, 225 225 900 185 
a Leone 36 7 36 7 
ingapore -__- ia 276 Ol a ee 
— eorecoe. 2 wn 129, 089 33, 814 74, 452 17, 845 
SL, ttc. attes- ta 36 | F hveodavessds ela gen 
DG Gro ns Gan nadcdeersncs any ateawanaieaanuse eaeeene 681 | 125 681 140 
Citas Fence. ci acted int anaes t 655 120 1,020 209 
i a er a re 200 | 37 371 67 
WM als. 204 ge Test setesad s3i.icd SA | 2, 255 848 7, 900 1,440 
— Sn Fs iicin sick ss dct waitaceaea en | 680 | 125 301 = 
NG oi hextncieon bude cen Kun cwatrd ambtesesdeeaeeraeene 394 104 2, 561 
PONMOG 6 5 ect SOL) ks Sethi) Loe eS ed 1, 250 297 3, 509 712 
Virgin et NN nia naa ak la ee 91 a - = ‘on a 
Vietnam - cae ge dudbdoi Cap eisusce made date 96, 124 14, 3 , 517 , 
¥ ugoslavia. atpijelses in altel phn fw w= ais dhl Seg Ae site ake pliant walseaens ails 29, 141 8, 724 182, 191 31, 369 
Dotan tn a dd 5 eis eles ed ae OTR JORG Bieta 253, 719 
Neuriee of C0GOS «occ Secs cL ae | 4, SRE we Bisse 











1 Less than $500. ; 
2 Includes 79 million pounds of butter oil, equivalent to 99 million of butter. 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chajrman, could I ask a question ? 

Senator Russeti. Did you give us any estimate on what it would be 
in 1958 ? 

Mr. Lennartson. For school lunch, we are anticipating a level of 
distribution of about $76 million this year. 

Senator Russert. How much do you estimate it will be reduced in 
1959? 

Mr. Lennartson. We think the program will be about the same 
level in 1959 so far as we can foresee at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


STRENGTHENING OF GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Senator Youne. I note on page 5 of your statement that you plan 
to strengthen the enforcement of the Grain Standards Act. Could 
you give me some detailed information as to how you are going to 
strengthen the enforcement? Does that mean, for example, that 
on ships being loaded with grain for export, that there will be a closer 
and better inspection ? 

Mr. Paarupere. I think that is part of the plan. I will ask Mr. 
Lennartson to develop that in detail. 

Mr. Lennartson. We propose, with this $40,000 to develop a small 
competent staff which will work with the inspectors who supervise 
loading not only at interior points but at the ports, to see if we can- 
not act as a preventive agent to some of the “slugging” that has been 
going on. This work will not be limited to ports nor will it be lim- 
ited to the interior markets. It will include checking on such things 
as proper sampling, loading, and things of that nature. 

Senator Youne. I was on the subcommittee of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee that investigated this type of thing about 3 or 4 
years ago, and we found a lot of what the grain trade themselves 


called slugging of ships where they purposely put in a foreign 
material. 
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It seemed at that time that one of the major reasons why they were 
able to do that was because of insufficient enforcement, not enough per- 
sonnel to do the job. 

Mr. We tts. Senator Young, as a result of that, the Congress passed 
Public Law 861, approved on August 1, 1956. As I understand our 
inspection system, when a ship is loaded at port, our inspection cer- 
tificate is final and if there is any crookedness or slugging which 
gets by the inspector, there is no recourse on the wart of the buyer. 

Public Law 861 in effect makes it a criminal offense or misdemeanor 
to deliberately slug the shipment or mislead the inspector, and part 
of this fund is to provide an adequate investigation staff to run those 
cases down. 

Senator Youne. Will you be able to put more inspectors at work at 
the various ports ? 

Mr. Lennartson. Not with the funds we are requesting here. 

Mr. Weuts. We have asked for and got in preceding years some addi- 
tional inspectors. This gives us the legal authority, if we can find and 
investigate the case, to do something about it. We did not have this 
authority before. 

Senator Youne. That will help some. 

Mr. Lennarrson. The disciplinary action should be effective. 

Mr. We ts. This staff will work alongside the grain inspectors in 
preparing the cases. Under this public law, if the offense can be 
proved, you still have recourse. 

Senator Youne. If the foreign country receiving the grain com- 
plains about the grade of it, the quality of it, then they do have 
recourse 

Mr. Wetts. If we can find how it was done and develop a court 
case. This job is different from the usual inspection supervision. 
This is partly investigation to detect and follow up complaints and 
apparent violations. 

enator Young. I still think there ought to be more inspectors. 
Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for more inspectors than you 
ot ! 
. Mr. Lennarrson. Yes, but not for 1959, although we are not 
satisfied with the supervision we are providing under the Grain 
Standards Act. In view of the overall budgetary situation, we have 
laced what we think are our highest priorities on the items reflected 
in this budget. In another year I do not think there is any question 
but that we will be reflecting requests for additional money for Fed- 
eral supervisors to supervise the activities under the Grain Standards 
Act. We are not satisfied yet, I can assure you. 
Senator Youne. Thank you. 


PACKAGING OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES DISTRIBUTED 


Senator Russert. When you distribute these surplus foods, these 
cereals, for example, how are they packaged? Do you put them in 
5- or 10-pound packages? Do you distribute any oattliens 

Mr. LENNARTSON. _poittee if I can ask Mr. Davis, of the Food Dis- 
tribution Division, to answer that. It is flour and corn meal. There 
are no cereals in terms of oatmeal, and so forth, but as to the size of 
the packages, I would like to ask Mr. Davis to comment. 
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Mr. Davis. On the domestic side we are providing the flour in 
10-pound sacks and the corn meal in 5-pound sacks. We also provide 
flour in 100-pound sacks where an institution or a school can use 
that size package. For the distribution to needy families we use the 
smaller consumer size package. We do offer the grain flour in three 
different types: Either the whole wheat flour or a so-called high- 
protein bread flour or a lower protein all-purpose flour to meet not 
only the problems of our own inventories, but also the various uses 
that the recipients might want to put them to. 

Senator Russet. Do you treat any of this flour ? 

Mr. Davis. It is all enriched flour, sir. 

Senator Russet. It is all enriched ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Do you distribute any that has any self-rising 
qualities in it for bread purposes? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. We do carry instructions on the back of that 
flour as to what needs to be done to it to use it in the same way as the 
housewife who is accustomed to self-rising flour would use that type 
flour. It requires the addition of baking powder. 


PACKAGING EXPENSES 


Senator Russetu. Of course, this expense of packaging is all borne 
out of either section 32 or Commodity Credit funds. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. The commodities are distributed free in car- 
load lots within the States at whatever points the States designate, 
and in packaged form. 

Senator Russet. I suppose the State pays to have the cars un- 
loaded ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russety. You pay to load it, and they pay to unload it. 

Mr. Davis. They take it from the time the seal is broken on the car. 

Senator Dirksen. So it is f. 0. b. to that point. 

Mr. Davis. The point they designate. 

Senator Russet. When you had the meats for distribution, were 
they largely canned meats? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. For the school-lunch program, when we were 
buying beef, we did supply frozen hamburger and also a canned beef 
in gravy which was very well received by the schools, and that was 
also distributed to the needy families. We bought pork as canned 
pork and gravy, and that was distributed to all the domestic recipients. 

Then, in addition, we did have some canned hams and canned 
luncheon meat that was distributed only to schools and institutions. 

Mr. Wetts. We have also distributed frozen turkeys and shell eggs 
to schools. We are very hesitant about doing this to individuals. 

Senator Russeiy. I imagine some of the schools had a problem, too, 
with refrigeration. 

Mr. Lennartson. We have had very little difficulty with the frozen 
turkey or shell eggs. The matter of pork is different. Frozen pork 
must be used quite soon and not stored for any length of time because 
of its rancidity aspects. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Hayden has some questions. 








ae 
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CATTLE ON FEED REPORTS 


Senator Haypen. I wanted to ask a question on the “Cattle on Feed 
Reports.” I understand the service publishes a quarterly report cover- 
ing cattle on feed for the market. At the present time this shows 
13 leading cattle-feeding stations providing information for cattle 
feeders in planning their future operation, The American Cattle- 
men’s Association and the Arizona cattle growers tell me the reports 
should cover 26 principal stations. 

I understand the cattlemen have recommended that the quarterly 
report be expanded, but the funds are not included in this request. 
Will you tell us what this report covers? 

Mr. Newetu. Senator, the cattle-on-feed report is a report that 
started about 1949 in 3 States and expanded through 1955 to include 
13 of the more important cattle-feeding States. At the present time 
this report shows for the 13 leading States the number of cattle and 
calves on feed at the start of the quarter by age, weight, sex, and 
length of time on feed and, in addition, the number placed on feed 
and the number marketed during the preceding quarter and the 
marketing intentions for the next quarter, reported by States. 

Senator Haypen. What does it cost now ? 

Mr. Newey. Well, Senator, if I remember correctly, starting in 
1955 an appropriation of $187,000, was added for the expansion of 
several items in the livestock program. At that time nine States were 
added. The program which is being requested at the present time is 
somewhat different. It would require some expansion of the original 
program both as to frequency and coverage in the two States of 
California and Arizona. 

Senator Haypen. They would like to have monthly reports there. 

Mr. Newetu. Yes; they want a monthly report. In those two 
States in particular, commercial cattle feeding is quite specialized, as 
you know. It is quite a different operation from the usual practice in 
the Corn Belt. It is proposed also to extend the quarterly reports to 
cover 13 additional States and provide some statistics on a monthly 
basis as a guide to developments during the interim between the 
quarterly reports. That very briefly is the program that they are 
requesting at this time. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR THE REPORT 


Senator Haypen. What I am trying to get at is how much addi- 
tional money would we have to put into this bill to get that? 

Mr. Newe.u. Senator, on the basis of present salary and other 
costs, it works out to $192,000, but I would like to point out that as 
a considerable portion of this fund is salaries, if we have a salary 
increase, it would push that up. Assuming a 7.5 percent pay raise 
it would require around $204,000 to cover the cost of the program 
that they are asking for at this time. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to place in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, some information that I have received from the cattle growers 
about this matter, a letter addressed to me from the Arizona Cattle 
Feeders’ Association, and a resolution by the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 

Senator Russety. We will be glad to have that matter appear in 
the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


ARIZONA CATTLE FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Phoenia, Ariz., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Haypben : The board of directors of the Arizona Cattle Feed- 
ers’ Association at its last monthly meeting held on February 7, adopted the 
following resolution : 

Whereas during the brief period that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been issuing quarterly cattle-on-feed reports, the livestock and allied 
industries have accepted these figures beyond expectations ; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture recognizes a certain amount of in 
completeness because all States are not now reporting, and that a means of 
interim monthly estimates should be immediately initiated because 90 days is too 
long for an industry such as ours to have to wait for the report; and 

Whereas the Department lost the less than $200,000 amount necessary to put 
the aforementioned program into effect last summer because of an economy 
order which prohibited the Department from expanding any of its services; and 

Whereas the amount involved is a pittance in relation to the necessity that 
our industry has complete reports ; and 

Whereas this association unanimously supports the cattle reports resolution 
adopted by the American National Cattlemen’s Association in Oklahoma City 
last January which requests the Department to take the necessary steps to 
make effective the expansion and improvement of the cattle-on-feed reports: 
Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Arizona Cattle Feeders’ Association requests their con- 
gressional delegates to make certain an amount of approximately $165,000 is in 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s appropriation bill for the specific 
purpose of expanding cattle-on-feed reports. 

Our members will be very grateful to you once again if you find it possible 


to use your considerable influence in seeing that this appropriation is made 
available. 


Sincerely yours, 
ARIZONA CATTLE FEEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLYDE C, MATTHEWS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


{Adopted by American National Cattlemen’s Association, Oklahoma City, January 8, 1958] 
RESOLUTION ON CATTLE REPORTS 


Whereas the reports of cattle on feed and calf crops issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are of particular value as a service to the beef cattle industry ; 
and 

Whereas the Department has indicated its willingness to extend and improve 
the requested reports and services as indicated, if funds are made available: 

Expansion of quarterly on-feed estimates to 13 additional States: Idaho, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Washington, 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and Oregon. 

Expansion of the tabulation of beef steer and heifers sold out of first hands by 
grades and by States of origin, at seven additional markets as listed: South 
St. Paul, Sioux Falls, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Indianapolis, Fort Worth, Los 
Angeles, and Cincinnati. 

Preparation and publication of a monthly report bringing together data on 
marketings, in-shipments, range and pasture conditions, feed prospects, current 
prices, ete. 

Expansion of cattle-on-feed estimates in California and Arizona to a monthly 
basis for a trial period of 1 year. 

Expansion of January 1 cattle-on-feed estimates to six additional States. This 
would include the following States: Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Alabama : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National Cattlemen’s Association lend its full 
support to actuating plans for this improved and extended livestock reporting. 
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WOOL STANDARDIZATION AND GRADING 


Senator Russeii. Senator Mundt was unavoidably detained this 
afternoon and he asked me to make some inquiries in regard to the 
work that has been done by the wool industry laboratory at Denver 
in the development of new methods of sampling growers’ wool and 
classifying it. 

It seems this meets with the approval of some of the wool producers 
in his State who think it ale mean a great deal to the growers 
if they could sell their wool on actual description or a classified basis. 
Is there any money in this bill that can carry on this work of classi- 
fying and grading wool on the request of the producers? 

Mr. Wexts. Mr. Chairman, we have a wool standardization labora- 
tory in Denver where our people are analyzing American wools and 
trying to provide ways and means of establishing standards and classi- 
fication methods. 

The work which has been done there, together with some work which 
has been done elsewhere, including the western regional laboratory, 
has attracted considerable attention during the last 2 or 3 years. Or- 
dinarily today in wool marketing, the wool is sorted into classes and 
the buyer looks at each pile, or lot or bale of wool and arrives at a judg- 
ment. A number of the wool marketing cooperatives and several of 
the sheep associations would like to find some way to apply the stand- 
ards for classifying wool so that you get an adequate objective descrip- 
tion of the wool and sell on the basis of that description as you do in 
the case of many other agricultural commodities. 

We have had a number of requests, especially during the last year, 
for people from our wool standardization laboratory to visit ware- 
houses and demonstrate the standards and new methods for applying 
them. We can finance a small amount of that kind of work, but not to 
the extent that these people are talking to Senator Mundt and you 
about. Their proposal, as I understand it, would take the time of 2 
or 3 people working in the main wool areas or wherever requests 
might come for it. This would take funds in addition to what we 
now have because if we took the people now working on wool stand- 
ardization and used them in this utilization and demonstration field, it 
would stop the work we are currently doing. It would take additional 
funds to do what the wool people have requested. 

Senator Russeii. Are trained people available for this work ? 


LABORATORY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

There are two problems. We have worked out in the laboratory 
what we think are some promising methods for grading and describing 
wool. There is still the problem of adapting this so that it could be 
done readily under field conditions. I think what we would do, if 
an item were included for this purpose, is hire some pene, people 
to do some of the more routine, closely supervised laboratory work. 


That would release the time of some of our more experienced people so 
that we would plan to use them or qualified people we might be able 
to pick up on the outside to demonstrate what we now know, and experi- 
ment with the actual field application of some of these methods. 
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Senator Russety. How much do you estimate it would cost to do this 
work, Mr. Wells? 


Mr. We tts. Our Livestock Division estimates that it would cost 
about $33,000 to implement it. 

Senator Russert. Would you classify this wool over the United 
States ? 

Mr. We tts. No; we would be trying to find out how best to apply 
the standards in the field and demonstrate to warehousemen and ranch- 
ers how to do the job. I think the assumption is that we would not 
run a classing service, as in cotton. Rather, we would help cooper- 
atives and wool-marketing people understand these particular sam- 
pling and analytical methods and how to go about doing the job. 
They would then either use commercial laboratories or establish their 
own laboratories to assist in doing the actual work. 

As I understand it, a system such as we have for tobacco or cotton is 
not proposed. This would be an adaptation of sampling and labora- 
tory techniques to field methods and a demonstration of how the wool 
people themselves can do the job. 

Senator Russety. We have an infant wool industry in my State. 
It is developing after coming for 100 years. They have lost money 
on everything and thought they would try losing some on sheep. It is 
very difficult all over the country to get these people trained where they 
would know what to do. 

Mr. Wetts. This is a case where I think you must work with the 
wool cooperatives and the trade generally. At the present time even 
in the largest warehouses, each stack of wool is looked at by the par- 
ticular buyer based on his own degree of expertness, with not much 
actual description of the product itself. 

Senator Russetw. Is it the judgment of the experts in this work that 
it would mean much to the producers if this were adopted ? 

Mr. Wetts. Well, certainly the wool-marketing cooperatives which 
are controlled by the producers are interested in this. The wool re- 
search advisory committee has recommended that the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and the Federal Extension Service give increased 
attention to this field. The producers themselves have a real interest 
in this particular type of work. 





POULTRY PRODUCTS INSPECTION ACT 


Senator Russeix. I notice that the funds that you request for the 
enforcement of the poultry products inspection law that we passed 
last year amount to $5,390,000. It would seem to me that that is a 
rather substantial sum to inaugurate that inspection. It is not manda- 
tory until the Ist of January 1959. 

Are we to assume from that that it is going to cost around $12 mil- 
lion a year to carry on that inspection work in the poultry industry ? 

Mr. Paarueere. A good deal of that will be spent before the first of 
the year because we are trying to get this into operation as rapidly as 
we can ahead of the date it becomes mandatory. For the present year 
we are authorized to get this program going as rapidly as we are able. 

Mr. Lennartson would have a better estimate of what the total cost 
of that program will be when we get it fully into operation. 

Mr. Lennartson. Addressing ourselves first to this problem of when 
we begin inspection, Mr. Chairman, there is no question but there is 
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a sizable job facing the Poultry Division in implementing this com- 
prehensive mandatory inspection program. Certainly if we were to 
wait until January 1, 1959, to start it, I think it eat be an impos- 
sible job to provide the required service on January 1,1959. Actually, 
when the poultry inspection bills were first introduced, the Depart- 
ment capiaeeamilad a much longer period before the mandatory date 
to permit us to gradually gear ourselves to carrying out the act. 
We are hopeful that we can begin providing inspection under this 
act by May 1, of this year in order to gradually phase in during the 
balance of the calendar year 1958, 800 or so plants which we antici- 
pate are subject to the act. In this way, by January 1, 1959, we 
expect to have the great bulk of them or all of them covered by inspec- 
tion and properly staffed, so we can carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

Now, what the final cost of this is going to be, Mr. Chairman, on 
an annual basis, is difficult to estimate. We have made some tentative 
surveys as to the number of plants which are subject to the act. It 
appears now that there are approximately 800, That, however, does 
not include plants which might come under the act subsequently un- 
der the provision of the act where by certain areas may be designated 
for mandatory inspection, such as hed York City and immediately 
surrounding area in New York State. The plants in such an area 
might not be in interstate commerce. However, because of their loca- 
tion and the resulting problems in terms of marketing the product in 
competition with inspected plants, the Secretary may be required to 
designate such areas for inspection under the act. 

We frankly do not know whether the budget request reflected here 
is going to be adequate. We think it is, but we are going to have to 
grow into this one as well as we possibly can and keep costs at a bare 
minimum. 

POSITION OF INDEPENDENT PROCESSORS 


Senator Russeiy. There is considerable poultry industry in the 
area from which I hail and we have a number of small independent 
processors and packers there. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is characteristic of the industry nationwide 
in contrast to the meat-processing industry, Mr. Chairman. In the 
poultry industry the processing plants are made up of a large number 
of fairly small individual plants, individually owned, individually 
operated, and scattered throughout these highly commercialized pro- 
ducing areas which, too, are scattered nationwide. 

Senator Russett. Some of these people have Federal inspection 
now under the present system throughout their plants. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russeix. Others utilize it on a part-time basis. They 
will have one production line or processing line that will be in- 
spected and the other will not. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct, sir. 


COMPLETE PLANT INSPECTION REQUIRED BY THE LAW 


Senator Russett. Some of them express concern over the provision 
of the law that requires that if they have any of it inspected, they 
must have it all inspected. 
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Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 
Senator Russet. They think they will be in shape by the Ist of 
January to go, but they want that time to get straightened out. Have 
you any suggestions as to how you might help them ? 

Mr. Lennartson. We are aware of that problem, and we were 
hoping that we had sufficient latitude under the act to take care of 
them. But the General Counsel’s Office ruled that we did not have 
the latitude. Asa result, bills on which the Department has reported 
favorably, have been introduced in both the Senate and House, with 
respect to this problem facing some of the processors. These bills 
would authorize the Department, through the balance of 1958, to go 
ahead and maintain the program on its present basis. That is, we 
could permit some poultry to be slaughtered and processed under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, and other lines or separate lines 
in the plant could be permitted to process and market merely the drawn 

oultry. 

7 It is a practical problem and stems from some economic considera- 
tions during the balance of this 1958 year while we are gradually 
moving into the mandatory program. 

Senator Russeiy. I have ae getting a liberal education in it. 

Mr. Lennartson. I would suspect you had, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. I could not see at first why there was a difference 
at all. 

Mr. Lennartson. There is quite a difference. 

Senator Russet. When they give the reasons why they cannot go 
ahead with the whole thing, they are substantial reasons. 

Mr. Lennartson. When you consider the speed of the line and the 
shrinkage, there are substantial reasons. 

Senator Russett. Most of them, I believe, do not eliminate the 
kidneys. 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes. 

Senator Russeii. You are requiring them to do that and it is going 
to cost a good deal more and the consumers are not complaining. They 
are going to put in another line and it would cost more to produce that 
line than the others. 

Mr. Lennartson. They probably also need additional time to ex- 
pand their sales outlets for the inspected poultry. 

Senator Russet. I expect there is a great deal of equity in that 


position and I am very anxious to help them if we can find a way to do 
it in this bill. 


USE OF FEES UNDER THE VOLUNTARY POULTRY INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lennarrson. If I may, I would like to make one point in con- 
nection with the size of this appropriation which you mentioned. I 
am sure you are aware that we now have a voluntary program under 
which approximately 50 percent of the poultry moving in interstate 
commerce is being inspected. Fees of some $314 million to $4 million 
are collected annually to pay for it. 

Senator Russet. That will go to the Treasury when this bill is 
passed. 

Mr. Lennartson. There will be a shift—— 

Senator Russexu. I realize that. 
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Mr. Lennartson. That revenue disappears as under the mandatory 
law fees will not be collected. 

Senator Russety. I might say that I have always felt that inspec- 
tion of all meats, white, red, and otherwise, should be done on a fee 
basis and paid for by the processor, but I have never been able to 
make that stick. 

Senator Dirksen was able at one time to get it through the House, 
but before we got it tried out they put it through the standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and I happened to miss that and they undid 
all our good work in about 5 minutes. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


I notice here about your additional funds that you want funds for 


. the more effective administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 


I realize that there has been some criticism of the administration of 
that act and an effort has been made to remove it from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but, if that were removed, would this business 
of posting and supervising the yards you have not yet posted still be 
in the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Lennartson. That would still stay in the Department of Agri- 
culture. If any transfer of responsibilities is made, the impact would 
be on the Packer Section. Of this appropriation increase we are 
anticipating using some $75,000 to $100,000 in this area of trade prac- 
tices which would not necessarily only be limited to packers, Mr. 
Chairman. It would be spread over all the buying and merchandising 
activities of anyone engaged in the procurement of livestock. 

This $75,000 to $100,000 of which I speak would be centered largely 
on these trade practice activities of the packer group and the large 
livestock buying group at country are points and terminal markets. 

Senator Russe.u. I am sure you aware of the fact that in the areas 
that have more recently come into production of beef and hogs, and we 
have a great deal of them in my part of the country, there are a number 
of very small yards. There is a little town of 5,000 or 6,000 which will 
raise the money to build a yard and once a week for part of the 

ear they will have a sale there. They claim that this posting is very 
urdensome on them. They say it is a matter of pact snes and is 
expensive. 

Mr. Lennartson. I would doubt if the posting has any impact on 
that type of yard. The present criteria are that a yard must have 
20,000 square feet of space to be eligible for posting. I do not know 
what number of yards you have in Georgia, but down through the 
South, as you say, there are a multitude of the small 1-day-a-week- 
sales, the great bulk of which, Mr. Chairman, I would suspect are 
much less than this 20,000 square feet requirement. 

Senator Russetx. You do not think they would be affected even if 
you brought all of them in under the act ? 

Mr. Lennartson. If the law is amended as proposed, that we post 
all yards engaged in interstate commerce, it might be that even many 
of those would not be engaged in interstate commerce because of their 
local character ; that is, they are selling to the processing plants locally. 

Senator Russety. They will sometimes have an extra large sale and 
have a great many buyers from all over. It is a short run, but it is a 
big day in the community when it happens. This change would 
require them to be posted. 
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AMENDMENT TO REQUIRE WIDER POSTING 


Mr. Lennarrson. If the act is amended to establish the criterion 
that any yard that sells livestock in interstate commerce must_be 
posted, it could have an impact on individual yards down there. We 
would have to determine their status. 

Senator Russexii. If you get this increase, are you going to post all 
these yards? 

Mr. Lennartson. No; we are hoping to post an additional 130 yards 
with a portion of this i increase, bringing the program up to some 75 
percent of total eligible yards. Our intention in this coming year, 
with this increase, is to complete the posting programs in the Western 
States and in some Midwest States which we have not completed up 
to this time. We are hopeful that, by the end of the year, with this 
increase, that we would have about 75 percent of all the eligible yards 
posted. 

Mr. Wetts. Senator Russell, I am told that our best count is 87 
auction yards in Georgia, of which 10 are considered eligible for 
posting, and of which 2 are posted under the current law. 

Senator Russetu. They have been scattered pretty widely. I am 
surprised that there are not more than two posted, because we have 
several good-sized yards. 

Mr. Wetts. We do not post a yard, Mr. Chairman, unless we think 
we have people who are close enough to it to give adequate effect to 
the enforcement provisions. If these amendments which are being 
discussed should 4 passed, which would put all buying of livestock, 
whether on or off auctions, under the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
then we would have a considerably different problem than we have 
now. We have to look at how we would enforce that type of arrange- 
ment, but I think it would be largely by investigation of complaints. 
These amendments propose to put all country sales of livestock under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, even though those outside the small 
auction yard, on the ground that, if there is crookedness, it ought to 
be dealt with. The suggestion has the basic support of the livestock 
industry and of the auction-yard people. It creates an entirely dif- 
ferent type of enforcement problem, and one we are not in at the 
present time. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR SECTION 32 


Senator Russert. How much section 32 funds did you have last 
year? 

Mr. Hotmaas. We had available in the Department, for fiscal 1958, 
$514 million. 

Senator Russeti. You are allowed to carry over $300 million. 

Mr. Hotmaas. That is correct. 

Senator Russet. Is there a possibility of any reverting to the 
Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Hotmaas. We estimate that, possibly, between $65 million and 
$78 million may revert this year. 

Senator Russett. How much of your section 32 funds did you spend 
for administration ? 

Mr. Hormaas. In the neighborhood of $6 million, including the 
administration of the Mar keting Agreements and Order Act, which is 
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financed from this activity, and also including the foreign market 
promotion work of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Senator Russe.y. I wish you would give usa breakdown of how you 
spent your administrative funds that you allocated out of section 
32 for the record. 

Mr. Hotmaas. We will do that. 

Mr. Lennartson. Would you like that for a number of years, or 
just this particular year? 

Senator Russetu. I think I got it last year for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Administrative erpenses under sec. 32 funds, fiscal years 1956-59 














| | 
Project 1956 actual 1957 actual 1958 esti- 1959 esti- 
| mated mated 

Surplus removal operating expenses: | 
Food trades _------. iw otbnsdint Santee $521, 014 $515, 760 | $575, 000 $575, 000 
Other surplus removal_-.--..--._....------ 1, 352, 291 1, 680, 788 | 2, 188, 000 | 2, 188, 000 
Subtotal !____._..-- pia tis hoki a eh naan 1, 873, 305 2, 196, 548 2, 763, 000 | 2, 763, 000 
Marketing agreements and orders ?__________-_- 1, 377, 840 | 1, 436, 280 | 1, 660, 000 | 1, 660, 000 
Foreign-market promotion *_____...._.- peueeas 1, 355, 204 1, 598, 375 1, 871, 000 | 1, 871, 000 
PURIIOTG GORGE oii oe bn <n sacs - 5s 202, 273 183, 364 223, 000 | 223, 000 
Total. .--------------n-n----------------| 4,808,622 | 5, 414, 567 | 6,517,000} 6, 517, 000 


1 Surplus removal operating expenses include administrative costs for direct removal of surpluses from the 
market, and distribution by the Agricultural Marketing Service of sec. 32 and CCC commodities to eligible 
outlets. These funds are also used to encourage food preservation and marketing of abundant foods through 
the food trades. 

2 Supervisory costs at the Federal level for the administration of marketing agreements and orders, which 
aim to establish and maintain orderly marketing conditions for certain commodities and their products, 
are financed from sec. 32 funds. Costs at the local level are financed from assessments. 

3 Foreign-market promotion includes a broad program for the development of markets in foreign countries 
for United States surplus or potentially surplus agricultural commodities, and the administration of export 
programs under Public Law 480. 


‘Import controls cover the costs of administering import programs under sec. 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended. < 


Mr. Wetts. We should, perhaps, say that we are estimating as best 
we can administrative expenses charged to section 32 at the same 
level next year as this year. Actual expenditures depend, in part, on 
how many surplus commodities we buy and how many marketing 
agreements and orders there are, but, aside from that, our estimates for 
next year are the same as for this year. 


MARKET NEWS 


Senator Russeitxi. Are you getting any greater degree of assistance 
from the States and communities on the dissemination of market 
news ? 

Mr. Lennartson. We are making excellent progress in that field, 
Mr. Chairman, in two respects. The long-range plan which your 
committee here was quite active in having developed has been very 
effective in stopping many local groups from requesting Federal funds 
for market news of a local character. It has been extremely 


helpful 





Senator Russety. Confidentially, that was the purpose of that 
policy. 

Mr. Lennartson. It has been helpful to us. It has been quite 
helpful in being used as a catalytic agent to make the States aware 
of the fact that they have some financial responsibility somewhere 
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along the line, and we have been able to point out through those cri- 
teria that were developed where we think that line begins and how 
the State contribution should increase proportionately as the character 
of the market news becomes local, with the result that this past year 
we have improved our financial relationships with five States. 

I think we would have made much more progress with some other 
States had their legislatures met last year. Most of them are meet- 
ing this year and we are hopeful that we will improve the financial 
arrangements with some additional States this year. We have not 
requested any increase in market news this year. Through the ar- 
rangement of developing a Federal-State market news program for 
the State as a whole, rather than the hit-and-miss method that we 
had followed some years ago, I think we are getting much more ob- 
jective types of market news programs State by State. 

We are getting market news programs that are closer to the pro- 
ducer and thus much more valuable to him on a day-to-day basis, 
and we are getting a better financial arrangement between ourselves 
and the State agencies. We have appreciated the criteria established 
in the long-range program. 

Senator Russett. We had to do something because every little com- 
munity would get news service and go to their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators saying, “If you have it here, why can you not have it in this 
other town?” It got to be impossible. If they are willing to con- 
tribute, that is a pretty good indlaniion of their need. We found their 
enthusiasm cooled considerably when we required them to put up half 
the cost. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR CHAVEZ 


I have a letter from Senator Chavez with respect to livestock re- 
porting service in New Mexico. I would appreciate it if you would 
look into this matter and file a brief summary on it for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE—LIAIVESTOCK REPORTING IN NEW MEXICO 

The service referred to on page 5 of the New Mexico Farm and Ranch for 
February 1958 would involve the establishment of a year-round office at Clovis, 
N. Mex., staffed by a reporter and a clerk. Data reported would include regu- 
larly scheduled auction sales at Clovis, seasonal sheep auctions at Roswell, and 
seasonal range sales of cattle and lambs. 

The area covered would include the entire State of New Mexico (32 counties), 
the bordering 23 counties in Texas, and 1 county in Oklahoma. This entire area 
reports sales of nearly 29,000 carlots of livestock (19,000 in New Mexico alone). 
This information is of enough broad regional significance to warrant a category 
II service to be financed on a 50-50 basis. The total estimated cost of $25,000, 
therefore, should be borne by $12,500 Federal appropriation and $12,500 State 
or local funds. 

MARKETING RESEARCH 


Senator Russe... How are you getting along with your marketing 
research work? Have there been any developments in that? How is 
the program going? 

Mr. Paartperc. Mr. Trelogan can respond to that question. 

Mr. Tretogan. During the last 2 or 3 years, Mr. Chairman, we have 
been giving emphasis to the studies of marketing spreads for which 
the House specified a sublimit on appropriations. Coming out of 
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that work has been considerable useful information. Useful not only 
from the standpoint of keeping the public informed as to what price 
changes are occurring and the reasons for them, but also in developing 
information useful to business people in analyzing the changing cost 
situations with which they are confronted and in recognizing the im- 
pact of price relationships that are being altered. Some of the related 
information may be of interest to you. 

Our estimates indicate that last year consumers spent $5514 billion 
for food grown on American farms as indicated on this chart. This 
compares with $14.5 billion spent in 1940 for the same food. Now, 
the first thing we have tried to do there was to find out how much 
of that did the farmers get and we ascertained that. In 1957 the 
a got $1914 billion of the $5514 billion. In 1940 they got 

$514 billion of the $14% billion. In 1957 the market agents got $36 
billion compared with $9 billion in 1940; in other words, there was 
an increase in the marketing charges over that period of time of $27 
billion. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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We have endeavored to explain this increase and the causes for 
it. The first cause that we are able to ascertain indicates that about 
$16 billion of the $27 billion is attributable to rising costs or inflation 
as shown in the chart on page 231. 

Mr. Tretocan. Virtually everything that marketing people have to 
buy is now higher priced than it was in 1940 and these costs are 
continuing to rise. 

The largest element of cost, of course, is labor. This increase comes 
from not only higher wages, but also from larger numbers of workers, 
In 1957 we estimate there were about 5.3 million people employed in the 
marketing of agricultural commodities compared with about 4.7 
million in the 1947-49 period. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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FACTORS IN RISE OF MARKETING BILL SINCE 1940 
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LABOR COSTS 


Senator Russeiy. You have nearly as many in marketing as you 
have engaged in producing. 

Mr. Trevocan. More. The higher cost for labor in aggregate dollar 
terms is indicated by the estimate of $18.7 billion in 1957 compared 


with $11.1 in the 1947-49 period. That comes in part from a rise 
in the hourly earnings. The average in 1957 was about $1.90 an hour 
for the labor employed in marketing compared with about $1.21 an 
hour in the 1947-49 period. While the w age patterns for the people 
employed in marketing follow the general wage trends fairly con- 
sistently, the average wage paid by marketing agencies for performing 
marketing services is still below the av erage ‘of all labor in the United 
States which is estimated to be about $2.07 an hour in 1957. 
It is appropriate to point out, too, that marketing costs have not 
risen by an amount cor responding | to the wage rate increase, because 
the unit costs of marketing have risen only about half as much over 
this period of time. In other words, the productivity of the labor is 
rising in marketing as well as in other parts of the economy. I should 
also point out on the other side that hourly wages do not ‘account for 
the total labor costs in marketing by any means. The fringe benefits 
that must be paid for are assuming larger proportions. In some 
firms, we are finding they can amount to as much as 20 percent of the 
payroll costs. 
CAPITAL COSTS 


The next substantial element of cost is the cost of capital. Part of 
the increase in productivity of labor is attributable to increased use 
of mechanized equipment and other capital investments. We know, too, 
that over the period of time since 1940 our marketing system has been 

almost completely renovated. This can be readily observed in retail 
stores. The supermarkets prevalent today are vastly different than 
they were in those days. 
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New capital investment in the food processing area was on the order 
of $828 million in 1957. With the exception of one earlier year, 1951, 
that is the highest investment rate that has occurred for food proces- 
sing facilities and equipment. A lot of capital is being invested in the 
marketing system, and we know very well that the interest rates have 
risen rapidly in the last few years. These factors contribute mate- 
rially to this higher element of cost. 


TRANSPORTATION, TAXES, AND PROFITS 


Transportation rates, likewise, have gone up about 80 percent since 
1946. ‘Taxes, too, have gone up. Business, excise, and corporate and 
personal income taxes have gone up as much or more than other cost 
elements with which these people have to contend. 

Profits also have gone up. They have tended to follow the general 
pattern of the increases. This may be regarded as just another reflec- 
tion of the lower value of the dollar or of inflation. Our estimates 
indicate that the 59 leading food firms in 1956 had profits of $969 
million, which were just a little more than double 1945. The profit 
per sales dollar is down slightly by virtue of higher productivity in 
management as well as labor. 


GREATER MARKET VOLUME 


The increases in costs I have discussed thus far account for $16 bil- 
lion of the $27 billion aggregate increase I mentioned at the begin- 
ning. We attribute another $5 billion of the total increase to the 
larger market or added volume of the market. This is a reflection of 
the higher population, and increased production on farms. It is also 
a reflection of the changing pattern of our economy in the sense that 
people are more dependent on the market for marketing services. 


TRENDS 





IN FARM POPULATION 


In 1940 about 23 percent of our population lived on farms, whereas, 
the population on eg this past year is down to about 12 percent. 
This means that there has been quite a shift of people from farms to 
cities where they become more dependent on marketing services. 
Even among the farm people, there is greater dependence on mar- 
keting services. In 1942, a survey indicated that farm people raised 
on their farms about 60 percent of the food that they ate. A similar 
survey in 1955 indicated they were raising about 40 percent of the food 
that they ate. In other words, the farm housewife is also becoming 
more dependent on the marketing system for services. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES RENDERED IN 





MARKETING PROCESS 


The remaining $6 billion of the $27 billion increase in food market- 
ing costs we attribute to additional services that the market is now 
performing that were not in existence in 1940. This represents a 
myriad of innovations and improvements such as the eviscerated, cut- 
up chicken, the sliced cheese, the prepared cake mixes, the TV dinner, 
and the great number of packaged products now appearing in our 
stores. In fact, the new products representing convenience goods, the 
so-called built-in maid service, together with the additional functions 
performed by market agents that were formerly performed in the 
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home are so numerous it is surprising that this cost represents no 
more than a $6 billion increase compared with 1940. 


MECHANIZATION IN FARM PRODUCTION 


Consumers are not the only ones getting more marketing service. 
The farmers are, also. As they have mechanized their harvesting 
and have introduced more specialized methods of production, they, too, 
are calling upon market agents to perform more services. 

Mechanized harvesting of cotton places greater dependence on the 
gin. It takes a more complete ginning job to remove more trash than 
results from handpicking. Mechanized potato harvesting means 
handling a more tender product than when potatoes were left to dry so 
the skins could harden in the field. This requires readjustment of 
conveying systems and handling systems in storage and packing 
houses to take care of the more delicate potatoes without incurring 
damage in transportation and other market handling. In a similar 
way, broiler chickens have given rise to a whole new specialized 
processing industry set up to perform services many of which were for- 
merly done on farms and in kitchens, The market agents, we figure, 
are incurring about $6 billion more cost for these additional services 
that are now being performed by firms engaged in marketing. 


DETAILED STUDIES—FARM TO MARKETING MARGINS 


These are the kinds of gross estimates that have been developed to 
help explain what is contributing to the rising cost of marketing of 
farm products. Behind these estimates are a series of studies seeking 
to ascertain what is happening with respect to individual commodities. 
They are conducted in a continuous manner, but from time to time 
special studies are undertaken to understand what is happening when 
marketing spreads, prices or costs, or farm prices are taking unusual 
turns that attract public attention. Consequently, we have published 
timely bulletins on the spreads in beef when the retail price of beef was 
going up in 1955 while farm prices for cattle were declining, and in 

sork in 1956 when similar events were occurring. In addition we have 
te carrying on continuous studies in bread, dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables and other products. 

It is in these more detailed studies that we are developing informa- 
tion useful to the management of marketing agencies. It helps them 
to recognize and to understand the nature of adjustments that have 
to be made in the light of changes in costs with which they have to 
contend. Then we go beyond cost studies in our marketing research 
to develop practical ways and means of increasing the efficiency of 
marketing. These activities are intended to devise and adapt more 
efficient or less costly methods of doing the jobs that need to be done in 
the marketing system. 

MARKETING INVESTMENTS 


Senator Russet. What items are included in this $28 billion in- 
vestment to which you refer ? 

Mr. TreLocan. $828 million? 

Senator Russe.v. $828 million? I understood you to say that the 
total investment in the marketing system was $28 billion. 
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Mr. Tretocan. In 1957 the capital investment in food processing 
facilities in the marketing system we estimated to be about $828 mil- 
lion. That is new investments. 

Senator Russe.y. I thought that you gave some total figure of $28 
billion. 

Mr. Tretocan. The closest figure I had to that, as I recall, was $27 
billion, which was the total increase in the marketing charges between 
1940 and 1957. 

Mr. We tts. These are supermarkets, processing facilities and so on. 

Senator Russeii. Do you have any estimate as to the total capital 
investment they have ? 

Mr. Tretocan. No, I do not have that. It would be hard to esti- 
mate that item. 

Senator Dirksen. Refrigeration is a big item, is it not ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 


CHANGES IN FOOD CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wells, many years ago, I sent you a request 
and you then sent me a brochure that had been compiled by the De- 
partment showing food consumption per capita for a period of about 
40 years. 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I was impressed with the constancy of the figure 
over all that period of time. I forgot whether it was around 1,500 
or 1,600 pounds per capita per year. 

Mr. Weis. The pound figure is close to 1,500 pounds per year. 

Senator Dirksen. It meant there was a dietary shift under that 
umbrella so that as they moved to ice cream, they moved away from 
pie, which meant they moved away from flour which goes into pie 
dough, so somebody got helped and somebody got hurt in that deal. 

I am interested in where we are going to come out in the next few 
years. If that study were correct, then | you could take any year and 
take the population at any given time, multiply it by 1 1,500 and you 
would know what your food consumption was going to be for that 
period of time without pinpointing what type of food it was going 
to be. 

Mr. Paartperc. The real matter of substance is what composes that 
1,500 pounds. 

Mr. Wetts. We have a per capita food consumption index that 
measures the quality of the diet. It is true, as we shift to more meat, 
and we have very substantially increased our consumption of meat, 
we eat less of something else. The consumption of poultry today is 
double what it was in 1940, yet the consumption of beef is also sub- 
stantially higher. 

Senator Dirksen. But they had to eat something else. 

Mr. Weuts. There is a gradual shift away from ‘wheat and potatoes 
toward the higher priced product. The farmer gets more for his 
feed and effort in livestock generally, than he gets from selling pota- 
toes and wheat 
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Our food-consumption index shows that we are eating a diet which 
is 9 to 10 percent better qualitywise than it was back in 1940. This 
means that each person is now consuming, in terms of farm resources, 
quite a bit more, despite the fact that the “pounds” stay about the 
same. 

Senator Dirksen. We know the gross pounds. 

Mr. Wetts. The quality within those pounds can change materially. 


FARM POPULATION CHANGES 


Senator Dirksen. The second factor is the increased productivity 
through mechanization, so it takes fewer people to produce that 
amount of food. Right there we come to grips with this other prob- 
lem, which is the exodus from the farm. I notice in your justification 
you say in the period from 1950 until now the outmovement from 
farms was greater in the South than any other section, and that 3 
million people left farms or quit farming since 1950. Why should it 
have been greater there than in the New England States or the North 
Central States or the West or any other section ? 

Mr. We ts. I think there are two reasons. In the case of New 
England, the people left the farms many years ago because of the 
expansion in factories 

Senator Dirksen. I am thinking of this particular figure from 
1950 until now. 

Mr. Weis. The movement away from farms in New England 
occurred quite a long time ago, and it has been completed because of 
the factory-labor attraction. The South still does, by and large, have 
smaller farms than any other section of the country. Wherever you 
find small farms, the introduction of modern farming techniques places 


them at a disadvantage. So, farm people have been moving out of 
such areas, 





TREND TOWARD LARGER FARMS 


Senator Dirxsen. Is that a continuing trend, and for how long will 
it continue ? 

Mr. We ts. I think it is a continuing trend for some time ahead, 
Senator Dirksen. Eventually, things stabilize. We reach a limit, 
But right now we are in the midst “of the technological revolution. 
We have, for the past several years, had very high employment. You 
have to have employment opportunities for people to leave farms. 
If we maintain full employment or something approximating it, then 
this technological change we are in the midst | of has not worked itself 
out, in my opinion. Starting in 1940 with rising farm prices induced 
by the war, all of the technology we learned _ during the previous 
decade of research began to be used. We have shifted to different 
technological levels. As a result of this shift, we ordinarily talk 
about how much more efficient farm re is. But it takes a lot more 
machinery and fertilizer and spray materials. Cash costs have 
increased. 

Meanwhile, one of the most puzzling things in the agricultural 
situation is why land values continue to rise from year to year. In 
trying to analyze this problem some time ago, I discovered that, dur- 
ing the last 2 years, as far as we could estimate, over a third, 37 or 38 
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percent, of all farmland sales or transfers were for farm-enlargement 
purposes. Also, almost a third of the sales involved a nonfarmer or a 
part-time farmer with a city job; so two-thirds of these land trans- 
fers were not just whole farms from one farmer to another farmer; 
almost 40 percent were for farm enlargement. 

Senator Dirxsen. In the middle of this equation, we come to this 
conclusion: The reason we have an exodus is because we do not need 
as many farm producers today as we did, proportionately, in other 
days. Against that, you have more distributors. The distribution 
cost goes up and more people engage in distribution. 


MORE PEOPLE IN MARKETING 


Mr. Tretocan. We have more people engaged in marketing, but a 
smaller proportion engaged in manual labor, and more people engaged 
in management functions, in clerical and white-collar activities. 

Senator Dirksen. When you speak of packing, refrigeration, and 
services, my question is: How far does that go? You take prepared 
biscuits in dough form. You buy them in a little can and you dump 
them in the pan. I used to be a baker. Actually, the package costs 
more than the biscuit. 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir, quite often. 


SAVINGS FROM PACKAGING 


Mr. Treiocan. Last year the farmer got 40 percent of the consumer 
dollar, which is about the same as it was in 1940. That is remarkable 
in view of the added marketing services. Packaging is one of the 
biggest growth items. It is remarkable in that, with many of these 
innovations, marketers have been able to offset their added costs with 
savings from reduced waste and spoilage. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables provide a pretty good illustration. 
When they are put in packages, they are frequently protected from 
much of the damage loss formerly experienced. When you put a 
tender product on the counter, there is a tendency for every customer 
who comes along to want to feel it or pinch it until it is not salable. 
That.is not true with a package. All the way through marketing with 
the package method, shippers and handlers have been able to provide 
better protection. From a temperature-control point of view, it is 
superior, as well as from a transportation point of view. Thus, there 
are many offsetting savings that we have been able to find here, and 
there has not been nearly as great a shift in cost as one might have 
anticipated if one just looked at the end result in terms of added 
convenience. 

Senator Dirxsen. My interest was in what is the actual, ultimate 
end of this evacuation. 

Mr. Trevocan. I think the trend will continue to be in the direction 
you suggested a minute ago; that both consumers and farmers are 
likely to want more market services. 


DECREASE IN FARM POPULATION 


Senator Russert. There is going to be some continuation of the 
trend away from the farms, too. You have not seen the last of that. 
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It is down to 10 or 12 percent. When I came to the Congress it was 
around 30 percent. 

Mr. We ts. As long as farmers improve their techniques. 

Senator Russet. Fou were talking about the South. I am not an 
economist, but I know a great deal about agriculture in the South. 
We have had for many, many years a surplus of farm population in 
the South. Even under the old system, before farms were mechanized, 
we had more people who were earning less than $500 under the old 
statistics, or less than $1,000 under your present statistics that the 
President issued, than in any other section of the country. 

They were squeezed off. They were principally engaged in the 
commodities that required a great deal of back bending and hand- 
work, like producing cotton. We have brought down the cotton 
acreage from 44 or 45 million acres to something around 17 million. 
There is just not enough work left for them to do. This land which 
has gone out of cotton has been put into beef cattle, and dairy herds, 
that require comparatively little labor, and such as is done is done 
with machinery, but you have not seen the last of the migration from 
the farm. 

It is just going to continue as long as such a tremendous disparity 
exists between the annual income of the farmer and those that engage 
in every other vocation in this country. 

It is a tragedy in some respects just like this modern business he 
was describing in the marketing of all of your farm commodities. 
We are being completely standardized in this country. We have no 
individualists. 

I read an article Randolph Churchill wrote the other day on his 
return from this country, and he said we had developed to the point 
where we had no sectional dishes at all. 

A few years back you not only had sectional dishes, but had com- 
munities where some people had some certain food that they were 
very proud of. That is gone with the wind now because they all 
buy from the same store and they buy the same sort of a packaged 
commodity, and they all fry their chicken exactly alike, and they tear 
open the same kind of package and get their beans out of it or they 
use the same recipe that is printed on the bean package. 

There may still be a little variety of 4 or 5 kinds of biscuits but they 
all taste about the same when you take them out of the stove. We 
have been standardized right down the line to the last degree. I am 
glad I came along when there was more variety. 


LAG IN ADJUSTMENT 


Senator Dirksen. The problem, Mr. Wells, in this technological 
revolution, is the lag in the adjustment to accommodate to the shift. 

Mr. Wetts. That is one of the great problems. 

Senator Dirksen. There is an inertia, and it takes a long time to 
catch up. 

Mr. Wetts. We move right fast sometimes. 

Senator Dirksen. So our farm headaches are not over by any 
means. 

Mr. Wetts. I should think not. 

Mr. Paareerc. We tend to compare the number of people actually 
on farms over a period of time. We forget that the fellow now on the 
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farm is depending on services of somebody else to make his machinery 
and to service his equipment and to provide his fuel. 

These are things th at his grandfather did right on the farms, so 
the total number of people directly and indirectly involved in agri- 
cultural production is a more meaningful comparison than only ‘the 
number of people directly on the farms. I think we overstate the 

case when talking about only people actually on farms. 

Senator Russeiw. It is pretty hard to draw the line. There is one 
very marked illustration of it, in the production of, let us say, pork 
products. A farmer down in my part of the world used to kill per- 
haps 50 or 60 hogs and he cured every one of the hams himself. 
He had a system of smoking them and so on. 

He produced a ham that you cannot get out of these freezers that 
all taste exactly alike when you get them out of there. That is one 
of the losses that I was lamenting a moment ago. The fellow that 
runs the deep freeze takes the place of the people who used to assist 
in smoking that ham. 

Senator Dirksen. Would it not be a good idea to insert in the 
record a memorandum spelling out this matter we have been dis- 
cussing ? 

Senator Russety. I would be very glad to have them offer anything 
for the record that they wish. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 423.) 


HU MANE SLAUGHTER LEGISLATION 


Senator Dirksen. You are, of course, aware of this humane slaugh- 
ter bill over in the House ? 

Senator Russe... It is over here now. 

Senator Dirksen. I would assume that if it were enacted it would 
come under your jurisdiction ; would it not ? 

Mr. Lennartson. I would assume it would be under the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

Senator Dirksen. It seems it would gt in with poultry inspection, 
and so on. 

Mr. Lennartson. It deals with livestock and I assume it would fit 
in with meat inspection. 

Mr. Wetts. I think it would go there. The work that has been 
done on that so far has been done by the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice because of its relation to the meat inspection service which is ad- 
ministered by ARS. 

Mr. Paaruserc. Mr. Wells has not been agitating to get that work 
in his agency. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a matter of very considerable concern be- 
cause all of the testimony and all of the propaganda was on one side. 
We are beginning to hear now from every area where you have a 
packing plant and what this is going to do to cost and delays and 
everything else that enters into it. 

Frankly, it is becoming a matter of considerable concern. I know 
how people ‘an get steamed up over painless agony for an animal 
before he is converted into meat, but after all there are some practical 
considerations involved and I find myself now probably confronted 
with the uphappy deed of having to get ready to resist that bill even 
though I am not on the committee. 
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I think the bill is on the Senate Calendar. 
Senator Russet... I was hoping that we would be spared that. 


Senator Dirksen. I think we are going to have it whether we like 
it or not. 


Mr. Wetts. We have some strong reservations on the bill you are 
talking about. We feel this is a situation which calls for research 
and education rather than saying in a Government contract that 
something must be done which is not too well worked out. 

Senator Dirksen. This is a problem that the meat people them- 
selves have made independent of the Department of Agriculture or 
anybody else. I am of the opinion if you give them 2 more years 
they will probably get this worked out for themselves, but to make 
this a legal mandate now and that is exactly what we are up against. 

Does the Department take a firm stand on that? 


_ Mr. Paarteerc. We do and we will be happy to supply you with 
information. 


Senator Dirksen. I would be more than delighted to have it. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 

House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dorn: This is in reply to your request of February 3, 
for a report on H. R. 8308, a bill to establish the use of humane methods of 
slaughter of livestock as a policy of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Thes Department emphatically favors humane slaughter of livestock by any 
method that is found to be practicable and workable. However, we oppose 
the enactment of H. R. 8308, on the basis that it would tend to cause confu- 
sion. We believe that the end result could best bo obtained through scientific 
research and development and cooperation of the public, producers, farm organ- 
izations, industrial groups: and humane associations. 

Our opposition to the enactment of H. R. 8308 is based on the following facts: 

Sven the stunning methods advocated by the humane organizations would 
not be in conformity with the stated public policy, because the methods have 
been known to fail to stun each and every animal with a single blow. 

Slaughtering in connection with the practices of a religious faith is declared to 
be humane, but it is not clear whether the handling of livestock in connection 
with such slaughtering, must conform with the stated public policy—this would 
require all such livestock to be rendered insensible prior to slaughter, contrary 
to most religious laws. 

There are approximately 3,000 livestock slaughterers, of which 500 are eligible 
to sell meat to Federal agencies. The procurement provisions would apply only 
to the owners of plants which actually contract to sell to such agencies. Fur- 
thermore, the bill does not apply to slaughterers of poultry. 

Even though there is a lack of authoritative scientific information on the 
subject of humane slaughter of each species of livestock and the handling in 
connection therewith, the Secretary is compelled without waiting for the re- 
search and study provided in the bill, to designate methods which are or are 
not in conformity with the stated public policy. 

The difficulties of compliance, due to its stringent and ambiguous terms, would 
greatly restrict the competitive bidding on Federal meat contracts and inevitably 
result in marked increase in cost to the Government, as well as, hamper supplies 
and disrupt the marketing of livestock. 

Programs designated to stabilize the livestock market by purchasing of sur- 
plus meats would be jeopardized. The programs must be conducted on short 
notice and during brief periods when prices to producers are seriously depressed 
and livestock numbers are especially high. 

The bill might cause such confusion as to impede progress on the part of 
slaughterers, researchers, local jurisdictions, and humane associations in the 
field of humane handling and slaughtering of livestock. 
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In lieu of H. R. 8308, we would again recommend that the Congress consider 
the merits of H. R. 5820. This bill would provide an orderly approach to the 
objective of humane slaughter and would, in addition, provide for a coordinated 
national effort to improve the humane handling and transport of food animals 
which involve repeated handling of these animals during the marketing process 
from farm to slaughter. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARGICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is with reference to H. R. 8308, a bill to estab- 
lish a national policy whereby livestock would be slaughtered by humane 
methods. 

Section 3 of the bill requires that after December 31, 1959, Government pro- 
curement of meat and livestock products be made only from processors who 
in all of their slaughtering operations are complying with methods of humane 
slaughter designated and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. This re- 
quirement would have an adverse effect upon this Department’s meat purchase 
programs, particularly section 32 surplus removal programs for livestock which 
are undertaken to encourage domestic consumption thereby providing price 
assistance to producers. 

Even though beef slaughtering operations were to be conducted in accord- 
ance with the bill, this Department could not purchase any kind of meat from 
slaughterers who slaughtered any animals not in accordance with section 2. 
Consequently, if this Department desired to provide price assistance to pro- 
ducers for one species of livestock through meat purchases, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, under the bill because most meatpacking firms slaughter 
several species of livestock, one or more of which May not be slaughtered in 
accordance with section 2. 

Several methods of providing price assistance to livestock producers have 
been given careful consideration. Surplus removal of meat products has been 
found to be a very practical and effective means of providing such assistance 
to a perishable agricultural commodity. This Department, in carrying out 
section 32 meat purchase programs, must necessarily purchase the products 
from packers and processors. Meat products purchased usually are required 
to be prepared under special specifications so as to insure that they are of the 
kind and quality which may be best utilized by the eligible outlets. 

In the past, during periods of low livestock prices, this Department has removed 
surplus meat from the normal channels of trade to provide market assistance to 
livestock producers. The products purchased are donated to schools participating 
in the national school-lunch program, and to charitable institutions, needy fam- 
ilies, and other eligible outlets. In 1953, this Department purchased 217 million 
pounds of beef at a cost of $85.7 million. During the 1955-56 marketing year, 
196 million pounds of pork products and lard were purchased at a cost of $101.7 
million. Also, during the fall of 1956, 100 million pounds of livestock products, 
including 28 million pounds of pork and lard, were purchased at a cost of $32.9 
million. These programs provided considerable market assistance to livestock 
producers during times when it was most needed. 

Even though these quantities are quite large, they are small in relation to 
total output. It is doubtful whether the meat purchased by this Department 
and other Government agencies would provide sufficient incentive for the industry 
to make large-scale changes in their slaughtering operations as required by this 
legislation. It is also likely that some firms would offer products to the Govern- 
ment only at prices necessary to cover the expenses incurred in making changes 
necessitated by the bill. 

Usually the section 32 meat purchase programs are undertaken on relatively 
short notice and are conducted for only a relatively short period of time when 
supplies of livestock are exceptionally large and prices to producers are seriously 
depressed. During such periods the meat industry, of course, is operating near 
capacity. As a result, past experience has indicated that one of the main dif- 
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ficulties in successfully carrying out a meat purchase program is obtaining prompt 
and sufficient participation by the meat industry. Section 3 of the bill would make 
it exceptionally difficult to successfully carry out section 32 surplus meat 
purchases. 

The Department emphatically favors humane slaughter of livestock by any 
method that is found to be practicable and workable. In the past, we opposed 
the enactment of H. R. 8308 and such similar bills due to our conviction that the 
most practical approach to the problem would come from an orderly pooling of the 
efforts of Government, industry, and the humane associations, and that research 
is needed to develop information which would guide the development of practical 
methods. 


In lieu of H. R. 8308, as passed by the House, we recommend that the Senate 
consider the merits of 8S. 1213. This bill would provide an orderly approach 
to the objective of humane slaughter and would, in addition, provide for a co- 
ordinated national effort to improve the humane handling and transport of food 
animals which involve repeated handling of these animals during the marketing 
process from farm to slaughter. 

Since section 3 of H. R. 8308 would be particularly detrimental to the pro- 
grams which this Department administers, we are calling it to your attention at 
this time. In the meantime, we are making a further analysis of other sec- 
tions of the bill to determine their impact on this Department. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


OTHER MINOR BUDGET CHANGES 


Mr. Wetts. May I call attention to two very minor matters to be 
sure they are in the record ? 

We have discussed the increases in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service budget. There is a decrease of $12,100 too, which is a trans- 
fer to the General Services Administration for the rent we formerly 
paid which they will assume. 

In addition to that, we had last year in the appropriation act au- 
thority to purchase land, and that language is proposed for elimina- 
tion from this year’s act. 

The reason for the language last year was the fact that we had 
some laboratories in Savannah, Ga., located on land which did not be- 
long to us. We wanted to purchase this land in order to protect the 
investment of the Government. That purchase has been very satis- 
factorily concluded, and the Jand acquisition language has been 
dropped in this bill. 

Senator Russett. You mentioned total value of farmlands climb- 
ing in spite of some adversities on the farm. Give us a little table 
to show us the value for the last 5 years of farmlands. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


United States: Value of farm real estate Mar. 1, 1952-57 























Average value per acre Average value per acre 
Total x ES Total ai 
Year value Year value 

(billions) Amount Index No. (billions) Amount | Index No. 
1947-49= 100 1947-49= 100 
1952. $96. 0 $82. 87 151.5 en os dnb $102.7 $88. 63 137.9 
WOO: ac cs 96. 6 83. 43 We i « scnditis <n ttn es Rid oh ited ae hides ee 

1954_._. 94.7 81.76 128.4 | A PEED | 109. 5 94. 52 147 

1955___. 98.8 85. 29 133. 1 | NOW Bocas! Wb TF Biss icant 154 





| 





Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. Compiled from Current Developments in the Farm Real 
Estate Market. 
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CUT FLOWER REPORT 


Senator Dirksen. May I ask, on page 22 of your justification, there 
is a reference to a report on cut flowers. I notice that includes the 
State of Illinois, which surprised me a little. It is on page 22 of the 
green sheets. 

I would assume that you are referring not to hothouse flowers. 

Mr. Wetts. Part of these are gr eenhouse flowers. The people in 
this business are classed as agriculture. Their crops are about as 
important, dollarwise, as potatoes, and we do practically nothing for 
them. About 2 years ago there was included for Mr. Newell’s crop 
estimates work an appropriation to try to develop a series of estimates. 
It was called Horticultural Specialties and included the volume of 
production of four major cut flowers and selected nursery products. 

This is the report on that first pilot survey. Mr. Newell can tell you 
more about that. 

Senator Dirksen. This embraces carnations, roses, and glads. 

Mr. Newetu. Yes, Senator, in Illinois glads would be a big item, 
but roses, carnations and chrysanthemums are more important as cut 
flowers. 

Senator Dirksen. I did not see a copy of that report. Would you 
send me a copy of that report ? 

Mr. Neweti. We would be happy to send you a copy. It has been 
extremely popular ever since we got the work underw ay. So far they 
have been very well received. We have received excellent cooperation 
from industry itself in providing reports on their operations as a basis 
for the reports. 

Mr. Wetts. They are specialized products. Some do come out of 
hothouses. 

Mr. Neweti. That is right. The report also includes certain se- 
lected nursery stocks. 

Senator Dirksen. Do we do anything over at Beltsville on flowers? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; but this is the only statistical report. 

Senator Dirksen. Nursery products is at the top of page 23. 


BERRIES 


I do not see anything there on berries. 

Mr. Newe tt. That is a subject that we have not covered. 

Incidentally, we are having a great deal of interest in that topic. 
I happen to have on my desk right now a letter from the Northwest 
and they are very anxious to get. into small fruits, berries, and things 
of that sort, but we have not done very much with the small fruits. 

Senator Dirksen. This report, then, does not include raspberries 
and blueberries ? 

Mr. Newe tt. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Are there any monographs on both raspberries 
and blueberries on growth ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; I amsure there are items on production. 

Senator Dirksen. I am thinking of the plants particularly. I am 
a little bit of an amateur and I have to try out a few of these. 

Mr. Lennartson. Could we check to find out what is available? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Newell will check on this and send up this other 
material. 
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Mr. Tretocan. We do some marketing research that pertains to 
flowers. 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Senator Dirksen. I have one question about packers and stockyards. 
I have an idea that bell will ring when we get around to the amend- 
ment to the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

I am confident you do not admit that you have been lacking in dili- 
gence in the enforcement of that act. 

Mr. Wetts. You are correct. But we have been in the position 
where we have not had enough funds 

Senator Dirksen. Would you be candid enough now to state for 
the record—I remembered your requests on occasions when those re- 
quests were not honored, including last year when in conference we 
reduced that item for packers and stockyards from $853,000 to $803,000, 
or something like that. 

Mr. Wetts. Youeliminated a requested increase last year. 

We have been in the position over the years where we have not had 
enough money to do all of the things that are authorized under the 
Packers and Stoe kyards Act. 

Specifically, all yards with 20,000 or more square feet of selling 
space should be posted, but we do not post unless we have the funds. 
We have carried on as best we can and we certainly do not apologize 
for the work we have done in the trade-practices field. My own feel- 
ing is that the request this year of $225,000 is a rather modest one. 
It 7 is desirable to understand that. although $75, 000 to $100,000 will 
be spent to investigate packer practices, the people stationed at the 
yards are also often essential to our trade and packer practice investiga- 
tions. These people also help us investigate any case that falls within 
that particular geographical region or area. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you feel this should be an integrated func- 
tion? 

Mr. Wetts. The price of meat at wholesale and retail is so directly 
related to the price of the live animal in the case of livestock that it 
would be a mistake to split the job into two different assignments. 

Senator Dirksen. I had the idea you had most of your work polic- 
ing in front rather than pursuing afterwards. By that I mean, you 
took account of all of these practices, deceptive practices, and tried 
to police it in advance. 

Mr. Lennarrson. You are definitely correct. We desire to obtain 
immediate corrective action. If that fails we issue formal cease and 
desist orders. 





PRESSURE FOR LITIGATION 


Senator Dirksen. One of the principal reasons signed by the 
majority in the committee report for the bill that is pending is that 
you did not diligently litigate and build up a body of case law, which 
T thought was about the most: entrane ing reason I have heard in a 
long time. You should be around harassing people rather than 
policing in front to see that it does not happen. 

Mr. Lennartson. We have exerted the discipline and gotten rid of 
the undesirable practices as an initial step, and that continues to be 
our objective. It is not a matter of attempting to build a vast num- 
ber of court cases. We think that is a proper approach to the regula- 
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tory aspects of the act and one which reflects immediate and con- 
structive improvements to livestock marketing. 

Mr. We ts. I might also point out that the Justice Department has 
concurrent jurisdiction in the antitrust field with any agency of the 
Government. 
PARITY OUTLOOK 


Senator Russety. Mr. Wells, can you give us a brief statement 
about parity for the next year? What have your figures brought out ? 
Is the parity index up or down, or why isn’t it up more than it is 
now, etc. ? 

There was a slight increase I believe, in parity prices. That is 
still within your jurisdiction, is it not? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

The latest overall parity price index, which I have here, is Feb- 
ruary, Which is 302. A year ago it was 293. In December 1956, 
it was 290; December 1950, 266. This last index is the highest parity 
index there has ever been. All of these indexes are calculated from 
the base 1910-14= 100. 

What has happened is, as farm prices have fallen, over the last 
several years, costs and prices paid by farmers have remained rela- 
tively constant or shown a slow upcreep. This is continuing. Our 
index is 302 for this February as compared to 293 in February of 
last year. 

We do not forecast the parity index and parity prices officially. My 
own feeling would be that parity index and parity prices will stay 
about where they are for some time. A year from now I think they 
would be just about where they are now. They might show some 
increase. Taxes and interest rates have been coming up over the last 
several years. The parity index covers all prices and rates paid by 
farmers including cost of feed purchased by farmers. That, of course, 
has been going down the last year. There is some allowance for 
feeder livestock which has recently been going up. But the parity 
index has been a very stable index on the whole. 


INCLUSION OF LABOR IN INDEX 


Senator Russeix. Is the Department still opposed to including 
labor in the parity index ? 

Mr. We tts. As best we can measure, the parity index now includes 
all prices and rates paid by farmers in cash so it does include an item 
for hired labor. I think I am correct in saying, although Assistant 
Secretary Paarlberg can say it better than I, the Department would 
be opposed to including an allowance for family or unhired labor 
because this takes us toward a cost-of-production concept rather than 
maintaining a price-index concept. 

Statistically, I think there would be many questions from statisti- 
cians all over the United States if such a shift were made. 

Mr. Paartperc. We made a study of the parity computation some- 
time ago, a little over a year ago, and we made a number of suggestions. 
We did not suggest that family labor should be included as a cost item 
in the parity index. 

Mr. Wetts. We have tried to cover, Mr. Chairman, all prices and 
cost rates paid by the farmer in cash. These we can measure. These 
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we do not have to estimate. This is in line with other price index 
practices of the Government. 

My own feeling is to start imputing values to nonpaid family labor 
raises many questions. 

Senator Russetx. Labor seems to be such a tremendous element in 
everything. 

Mr. We.ts. True. However, farmers over the past years have been 
only getting 82 or 83 percent of parity. They are not getting the 
full parities as now computed. 

Senator Russexy. I understand that. If you raise the recomputed 
parity and brought in another element and had a somewhat higher 
parity and the farmer got 81 percent of parity, he would still get more 
income. 

Mr. Wetts. I am not sure he would still get 81 percent. 

Senator Russeii. He might not. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wetts. Wecertainly thank you for a very courteous hearing. 

Senator Russert. We will recess now and we will reconvene at 
10 : 30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Wednesday, March 19, 1958, the hear- 
ing in the above-entitled matter was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
on the following day. ) 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1958 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:35 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 


Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Dworshak, Dirksen, and Aiken. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ForEIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR; W. A. 
MINOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; GUSTAVE BURMEISTER, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; RICHARD H. ROBERTS, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; L. L. SCRANTON, AREA OFFICER; 
THOMAS E. MORROW, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION, AND LEE A. DASHNER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Removal of surplus ree commodities (allotment) 


| Removal of | 

surplus agri- 

expenses | cultural com- | Total 
modities 


Salaries and 


Appropriation or allotment, 1958 and base for 1959_. 


$4, 002,300 | $2,094,000 | $6,096, 300 
Budget estimate, 1959__- 4, 


002, 300 2, 094, 000 ca 6, 096, 300 


= 
| (allotment) 


247 
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Project statement 


Project 1957 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 


Salaries and expenses: 














1. Analysis of foreign agriculture and trade__............-. $1, 076, 581 $1, 176, 800 $1, 176, 800 

2. Agricultural attachés________- Se nish asap 2, 613, 643 2, 825, 500 2, 825, 500 

‘Total, salaries and expemens.......=...........-.<.... 3, 690, 224 4, 002, 300 4, 002, 300 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (allotment): 

3. Foreign market promotion............................- 1, 598, 375 1, 871, 000 1, 871, 000 

4. Import controls. _____.___- ad cs nhdluais essai eocdiaa alee iecce tet 183, 364 223, 000 223, 000 

Total, removal of surplus agricultural commodities__- 1, 781, 739 2, 094, 000 2, 094, 000 

Total obligations or estimate.......__._..---___- | 5,471,963 | 6, 096, 300 6, 096, 300 
Deduct: Allotment from removal of surplus agricultural com- 

I es 53 25555 a Te ek —1, 781,739 | —2,094, 000 —2, 094, 000 

Unobligated balance, salaries and expenses.___________________ DES Bin cemcensce khink ecieeendin 

Total, available or estimate, salaries and expenses___-_-_-_- 3, 725, 000 4, 002, 300 4, 002, 300 





Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’’ 


Total, appropriation or estimate 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language italicized, deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For necessary expenses for the Foreign Agricultural Service, including 

1 carrying out title VI of the Agricultural Act of 1954 ((68 Stat. 908] 7 U.S. C. 

1761-1768), and for enabling the Secretary to coordinate and integrate activ- 
ities of the Department in connection with foreign agricultural work, includ- 

2 ing not to exceed $25,000 for representation allowances [,] and for expenses 

3 pursuant to section 8 of the Act approved August 3, 1956 ([[70 Stat. 1034] 

7 U.S. C. 1766), $4,002,300: Provided, That not less than $400,000 of the 
funds contained in this appropriation shall be available to obtain statistics 
and related facts on foreign production and full and complete information 
on methods used by other countries to move farm commodities in world 

4 trade on a competitive basis [: Provided further, That provisions of the Act 

of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 890-892), and provisions of a similar nature in 
appropriation Acts of the Department of State for the current and subsequent 
fiscal years which facilitate the work of the Foreign Service shall be applicable 
to funds available to the Foreign Agricultural Service].”’ 

The first and third changes propose substitution of the appropriate citations 
to the United States Code for the citations to the Statutes at come. 

The second change proposes deletion of a comma inadvertently included in 
the 1958 appropriation act. 

The fourth change proposes to delete the proviso inserted in the 1958 appro- 
priation act with respect to providing facilitating authorities for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service similar to those available to the Foreign Service of the State 
Department. This proviso is considered to be permanent legislation and, there- 
fore, is not required in the annual appropriation act. The deletion of this proviso 
will not affect in any way the nature or scope of the activities carried out under 
this item. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russety. The next agency of the Department to submit its 
justification will be the Foreign Agricultural Service. We are advised 
that Assistant Secretary Paarlberg is before the companion com- 
mittee of the other body this morning and could not be here. And 
the presentation will be made by the Administrator and his assistants 
in the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Mr. Garnett, you may proceed. 

Mr. Garnett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am prepared to 
either read Secretary Paarlberg’s statement or file it for the record at 
your pleasure. 
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Senator Russeiu. Well, do you have a statement of your own? 
Mr. Garnett. No, sir. It is included in the one that was to be 
given by Assistant Secretary Paarlberg. 
Senator Russe.y. Well, suppose you read it. It seems to be rather 
brief. It will give us some idea of the work you have done this year 
and propose to do in 1959. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Garnett. The Foreign Agricultural Service has as its main 
responsibility the maintaining and expanding of agricultural exports. 
This work is an essential part of the Department’s services to American 
agriculture. Today, with the increasing application of technology and 
the resulting tremendous output of farm products, exports have taken 
on greater importance than ever before. The foreign market has come 
to be an indispensable part of our total market. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service carries out its work through a 
professional staff in Washington, which includes economic analysts 
and marketing specialists, and through the worldwide system of agri- 
cultural attachés. A reporting and publishing program keeps ‘the 
American public continuously informed of foreign developments that 
affect our agricultural exports. Efforts continuously are made to 
reduce foreign trade barriers erected against our farm products. Spe- 
cial programs are administered to increase our agricultural exports. 
Promotional programs are carried out in a number of countries to 
popularize our farm products. 

In all this activity, close working relationships are maintained with 
the American agricultural industry. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS ARE HIGH 


It may be helpful to trace briefly the recent history of our agricul- 
tural exports. The committee recalls the alarming slump in our 
exports that showed up in fiscal year 1953. Strong action was taken by 
the Congress and the administration to reverse the situation. The 
Foreign Agricultural Service was reestablished, the agricultural 
attachés were returned to us from the Department of State, Public 
Law 480 was passed, new pricing policies were put into effect to make 
such commodities as cotton and wheat competitive in the world 
market, and promotional projec cts were set in motion overseas. 

These actions have been paying off. American agricultural exports 
have gained steadily for 4 years and in the 1957 fiscal year set a new 
high record. New export records were established for wheat, soybeans, 
soybean and cottonseed oils, and rice. Exports of cotton were highest 
in a quarter of a century. The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
largely due to exports, was able to reduce its inventory by almost $1 
billion. The output of 60 million acres—or 1 acre of every 5 harves- 
ted—moved abroad. This brought additional income to farmers and 
helped to strengthen the market. 

A high level ‘of agricultural exports is being maintained again this 
year. The present rate of exports is at the rate of $4.2 billion. While 
this is down somewhat from last year’s rate of $4.7 billion, nevertheless 
this will be one of the biggest export years in American agricultural 
history. 
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The Foreign Agricultural Service is glad to have a part in this 
achievement. 

Senator Russe.u. That figure that you gave, does that include all 
exports of agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. Whether they were distributed as gifts or 
whether they were sales? 

Mr. GarRNetrT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Now, does that represent the sale price or is that 
the cost price of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Garnetr. This represents the sale price. 

Senator Russexiu. Well, that wouldn’t 

Mr. Garnett. Not the CCC investment. It is what the foreign 
buyer pays for it in this country. 

Senator RussEutu. Well, it would include the three hundred-odd 
million that was distributed without compensation; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. We have attached a current market value to 
those products for compiling this estimate. 
Senator RusseLt. What—— 
Mr. Garnetr. That amounted to about $162 million. 





COST OF 





COMMODITIES SHIPPED OVERSEAS 


Senator Russety. What was the acquisition cost of all the com- 
modities that you shipped overseas? 

Mr. Garnett. A large part of the commodities that we shipped 
overseas did not come from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator RussE.u. Well, you had to pay something to get hold of 
them. No farmer gave them to you, I don’t suppose. 

Mr. Garnett. Out of the $4.7 billion, $2.8 billion was exported in 
a commercial trade without any Government program, and $1.9 
billion moved under one or another kind of a Government program. 

Senator Russeiu. The 1.9 now, would include the free distributions 
to distressed areas? 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. Out of the 1.9, $162 million was a 
donation through voluntary agencies. 





COTTON EXPORTS 


Senator Russextu. The 2.8, of course, would include a very large 
part of your cotton. I imagine most of that was exported by shippers? 

Mr. Garnett. In a free market; that is correct. 

Commercially, outside of Government programs, 4,149,000 bales 
were exported, and under title 1 of Public Law 480, 1,379,000 bales 
were exported. 

Senator Russet. Well, I am still just a little confused, because I 
was under the impression that practically all the cotton exported, 
whether exported directly by the Department or whether handled 
by shippers, had been acquired at the reduced price for export. 

Mr. Garnett. Was sold for export at the reduced price. 

Senator Russeiu. That is correct. 

Mr. Garnett. In the total of 7.3 million bales, 4,149,000 moved for 
cash; 1,379,000 under title 1; 970,000 moved under barter and 812,000 
under mutual security programs. 
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Senator Russexu. Well, it appears on page 115 of your justification 
that there is a cost of all of the CCC shipments. Would that include 
the exports of cotton? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russexiy. At the export price? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. Whether it was exported by shippers or directly 
by the Department? 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.u. [ want that statement to appear in the record. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. As well as this other table. 

Mr. Garnett. The table you have before you shows how all of the 
exports in fiscal 1957 were financed, with some commodity breakdown. 

Senator Russexz. All right, sir. It will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Commopity, Export Market VALUE, AND CCC Cost or AGREEMENTS SINCE 
THE INCEPTION OF THE PROGRAM 











Approximate} Export mar- | CCC cost 
Commodity Unit quantity (in ket value (million 
thousands) (million dollars) 
dollars) 
496, 492 833. 8 $1, 435. 0 
104, 233 130. 8 236. 5 
25, 470 164. 8 290. 4 
2, 801 424.2 593. 1 
17 3 .3 
150, 962 40.4 40.4 
161, 019 110.8 110.8 
IND — oninninanupnsambguibiadapenegeie ean in cinnnt 148, 916 35.1 58.3 
EE ch idacah ante eameneh Senet Asie iahtens 1, 788, 011 277. 5 234.9 
en beh i dak wiinddiirasaetedede eh te 3, 000 1.2 12 
Gee WI Se niin dccacieranibeleinen Hundred- 44 .4 -4 
weight 
Fruits and vegetables. -_..................--.- ss dnwaen 125, 338 5.9 5.9 
a ea Ss ea PS ee Hundred- 9 -4 .4 
weight 
Total commodities. _....-.. cuctinninte pe Agena betaine 2, 025. 6 3, 057. 6 
CCRRM CEMMIORRI IN ina. on cnccstcessudccsdipnwe add abewebleseccqunedseul 245, 2 245. 2 
iia cngn dinwbnieanedehonbaabibient iscndoigilcinileigienti dealt aan a 2, 270. 8 3, 302.8 


[Fact sheet, U. S. Agricultural Exports, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service] 


The United States is the world’s largest exporter of farm products.—In fiscal year 
1957, the United States supplied 22 percent of world agricultural exports. The 
output of 60 million acres (1 acre of 5 of cropland) moved abroad. 

Exports of United States farm products have gained substantially—From $2.8 
billion in fiscal year 1953 to a record-breaking $4.7 billion in fiscal year 1957, an 
increase of 68 percent in value, 94 percent in volume. 

Exports are an essential part of the total market for United States farm products.— 
In fiscal year 1957, exports were the equivalent of over half the wheat, cotton, and 
rice crops; over one-third the soybean production; one-fourth of the tobacco; 
one-half of the tallow; and one-fifth of the lard production. 

Agricultural exporting is big business.—The agricultural exports of fiscal year 
1957 required financing, inland transportation, storage, and ocean transportation 
for 36 million tons of cargo—enough farm products to fill 800,000 freight cars and 
3,600 cargo ships. In moving them, an average of 10 ships a day weighed anchor. 

Exports are helping to reduce the farm surplus.—In fiscal year 1957, Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks were reduced by $600 million, and over 70 percent of 
this was due to exports. 
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Total exports of United States farm products last year were highest in history.— 
Commercial exports for dollars, second highest in history. 








[In billions] 
. Total Commercial Under 
Year ending June 30 exports sales for Government 

dollars ! programs ? 
I le a heals Raintinn bas telaacmmsdemsiawaoeumn $0.7 $0.7 0 
etn deos « SeliaptinkthrkCesadkvnponbniawnianed 3.3 2.1 $1.2 
I las Scatter inti pigeons saints ea 2.8 2.4 .4 
a ae a ca a a na wl ls ge ab ied aah 2.9 2.3 .6 
BN ibbteetet kale tba aeeroueee bodes eeu cabbie nkiet ake’ 3.1 2.2 9 
ita aa a. ca lati deck dae a died cece tseate clini Sekai dela ied 3.5 21 1.4 
a tule s haictikeiniindedwhins oka papcha nec &cgiiadeaaieeen 4.7 2.8 1.9 


1 Includes sales of CCC commodities at less than cost. 
3 Includes sales for foreign currencies, barter, and donations. 


A high level of commercial exports has been achieved within the framework of the 
trade agreements program.—N early four-fifths of United States agricultural exports 
go to trade agreements countries. Nearly two-thirds of such exports move under 
concessions obtained by the United States under trade agreements. Nine-tenths 
of United States soybean exports and four-fifths of United States cotton exports 
in fiscal year 1957 moved under such concessions. 


EXPORTS BY COMMODITIES 
(Fiscal year, July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957) 


Wheat.—All-time high export of wheat and flour equivalent, 550 million bushels 
valued at $958 million. Equal to 55 percent of United States wheat production, 
44 percent of world trade. 

otton.—Highest volume of exports in a quarter century, 7.6 million bales 
valued at $1,115 million. Equal to three-fifths of United States cotton production, 
half of world trade. 

Soybeans.—New record level of 77 million bushels, valued at $196 million. 
Equal to 17 percent of the United States crop, 80 percent of world trade. (Plus 
the oil from an additional 20 percent of the United States soybean production 
also was exported. In total the market for 37 percent of the United States soy- 
bean crop depended on exports.) 

Soybean and cottonseed oils ——Record exports of 1,386 million pounds, valued 
at $213 million. Equal to 27 percent of United States production. These oils, 
plus oil content of exported oilseeds, represent about half of world trade. 

Rice.—Record exports of over 26 million bags, valued at $190 million. Equal 
to 85 percent of United States production, 20 percent of world trade. 

Feed grains.—Corn, barley, oats, and grain sorghums moved abroad in relatively 
heavy volume, totaling 234 million bushels, corn equivalent, valued at over $350 
million. Equal to 14 percent of United States marketed feed grains, 36 percent 
of world trade. 

Tobacco.—Six hundred million pounds leaf and tobacco products exported, 
valued at more than $400 million. Equal to one-fourth of United States tobacco 
crop, one-third of United States tobacco sales, 35 percent of free world tobacco 
trade. 

Lard.—Five hundred and fifty-seven million pounds exported, valued at $81 
million. Equal to 21 percent of United States production, about 80 percent of 
world trade. 

Tallow and greases.—One billion four hundred million pounds exported, valued 
at $111 million. Equal to 45 percent of United States production, 78 percent of 
world trade. 

Dairy products.—Three billion three hundred million pounds (milk equivalent, 
fat basis) exported, valued at $231 million. Included 610 million pounds of non- 
fat dry milk and 178 million pounds of cheese. 

Poultry.—$46 million worth of poultry and products exported. Included 47 
million dozen eggs, 48 million pounds poultry meat, 22 million day-old chicks, 2.6 
million pounds egg solids. 

Fruit.—$230 million worth of fruit exported, equal to about one-tenth of United 
States production. United States supplied 21 percent of world fresh citrus trade, 
one-tenth of world fresh deciduous fruit trade, 36 percent of world canned decid- 
uous fruit trade, 23 percent of world dried fruit trade. 
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Big buyers of United States farm products 
(Fiscal year 1957) 


Millions Millions 
United Kingdom 2/2. Su. 522.3 SeRS een ses Seki tt. 2b le $231 
PR Ss os Sate ae a GRE I no on Si CG eae 170 
West Germany................ BET A POR en tes ii dsldsid nn Aetisiidad 142 
CE ce ng nite ntik henge ak ie sicrcks nid athetienvantaiaaade 134 
WIURIINNN acca ake cae heee 259 


Total United States agricultural exports, commercial sales for dollars, and exports 


under Government programs for selected commodities, with percentage comparisons, 
any year 1956-57 



























































| 
Total Rice, Cotton, Edible 
value Wheat! | Corn? milled, 1,000 Tobacco, oils 3 
allcom- | million | million | million | running | million | million 
modities | bushels | bushels | hundred-| bales pounds | pounds 
| millions weight 
aieie = j | i alti Dies rai hinataarerssilatatin teeth lai 
Commercial sales for dollars 4. . $2, 794 | 172 64 4.4 4, 149 442 1, 441 
Exports under Government 
programs; Public Law 480 
exports: | 
ee Bo. nkik- 40k. | 883 199 14 17.9 1, 379 53 665 
Title Tl... | 88 12 2 ot Wieernens ined a panctiacs 
Title III: | | | 
Barter peanand guia’ 401 86 46 of OGD Nasxiss..4 4 
Donations.........-- 162 | 12 | 9 Mt hs cinedele: |---------- 2 
Total Public Law | 
480 4 | 1, 534 309 | 71 21.4 2, 349 53 671 
——s I= =—_ =—|= =| E = —— 
Mutual Security programs_| 396 | 67 15 | an 812 | 1 176 
—_—— me —|— 
Total Government pro- | | | 
grams ee 1, 930 | 376 | 86 21.6 3, 161 54 847 
—— - = - = =s-- 5 
Total United States ex- | 
es ES ea aS | 4,724 | _ 548 150 26.0} 7,310 496 2, 288 
Total world exports ® : coal ‘' 282 | 269 | 7133 $15,936 | 71,412 1 4, 684 
United States production, 1956__|_..____.-- 1, 004 | 3, 455 | 32 13, 151 2,179 6, 004 
CCC inventory June 30, 1956, | | | 
plus 1956-57 fiscal year acqui- 
RN i ae ee eB od 1, 116 | 1, 083 31 | 12,826 (10) 250 
Total exports under Govern- | | 
ment programs as percent | 
of- | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
United States exports. ----- 41 | 69 | 57 83 43 11 37 
World exports--- sal ies aiartale 29 32 16 | 20 4 18 
United States production Sivawndinbees 37 | 2 68 | 24 2 14 
COU a ao. 8 ccs ca beaciansns] 34 | 8 | 70 | 23) (1% 339 
| | | 





1 Wheat and wheat equivalent of flour. 

2 Corn and corn equivalent of corn meal. 

+ Includes oil equivalent of soybeans and peanuts. 

4 Includes sales of CCC commodities at less than cost. 


5 Quantity shown based on amount invoiced to contractors. Approximately 500,000 bales exported 
before June 30, 1957 as evidenced by reports of country of destination. 

6 Exclusive of intra-Communist-bloc trade. 

7 Calendar year 1956. 

§ 480-pound bales. 


* CCC inventory at beginning of fiscal year plus acquisitions during year represent the stock from which 
dispositions during the year were made. 
10 CCC has no inventory of tobacco. 


COMPETITION 


Mr. Garnett. In any marketing situation, the first thing to watch 
is your competition. I believe that all members of this committee in 
January received copies of the latest annual competition study of the 
FAS, entitled “Competitive Position of the United States Farm Prod- 
ucts Abroad.” This publication indicated where the competitive 
position of our farm commodities is strong and where it is weak. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
, 
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Foreign competition is especially aggravated by the general prac- 
tice of governments to intervene in the agriculture and trade of their 
countries. The extent of this intervention was reported in detail in 
the FAS report, ‘‘Agricultural Policies of Foreign Governments,”’ re- 
leased last September. 

The studying, appraising, and reporting of foreign agricultural com- 
petition is one of the major activities of the FAS. The Congress has 
specified that not less than $400,000 of funds appropriated to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service be used to support the work. This re- 
quest is being carried out, and FAS is maintaining a regular flow of 
information on foreign competition, to agricultural, trade, govern- 
mental, and other interested groups. 


DOLLAR SALES EMPHASIZED 


The expanding of dollar sales is our primary export objective. We 
recognize the necessity and value of special export programs, such as 
Public Law 480, during these times of extreme surpluses. However, 
the basic strength of American agriculture’s export position depends 
on ability to meet world market competition and to sell competitively 
for dollars. Export programs are always subject to change. The 
less our producers need to rely on them, the stronger their export 
position. 

In attaining last year’s $4.7 billion export total, considerable 
progress was made in expanding dollar sales. Commercial exports 
of farm products for dollars came to $2.8 billion, which was the 
second highest in history. 

We think the future of United States agricultural exports for dollars 
is bright. We see possibility of our dollar exports going as high as 
$4¥ billion by 1965. This would be 50 percent more than last year’s 
dollar exports. It would match the present rate of total exports, 
including the substantial component under Government programs. 
The greater our success in expanding dollar sales, the less will be our 
need for the special export programs. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


The expansion of dollar exports requires that countries have 
access to our markets to earn the dollars needed in buying our farm 
products. Also, it requires that countries give our farm products 
access to their markets. 

Continuation of the trade agreements program, more than any 
other single action, will help to meet these requirements. The 
committee is familiar with the Department’s support of the program. 
We believe that American agriculture has a great stake in its con- 
tinuation. 

Last year’s record exports were attained within the framework of 
the trade agreements program. Nearly four-fifths of our agricultural 
exports went to countries with whom we have trade agreements, and 
about two-thirds of such exports moved under some form of conces- 
sion granted us under the program. 

The trade agreements program is both an important restraining 
influence against new restrictions and a mechanism for getting 
existing restrictions liberalized. During 1957 many trade agree- 
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ment countries liberalized their import policies on agricultural 
products from the dollar area. Our farm products benefiting from 
this have included fruits in various forms, vegetables, cotton, some 
livestock products, grains, fats and oils, and poultry products. The 
Foreign Agricultural Service played an active part in this accomplish- 
ment. 


MONETARY SITUATIONS REPORTED 


The key to American agriculture’s ability to export for dollars is, 
of course, the ability of countries to pay. Therefore, any country’s 
gold and dollar balance is an important factor influencing that 
country’s decision to be more or to be less self-sufficient, to be liberal 
or to be restrictive in its import policies. It tells us whether a country 
is likely to be a good customer paying in dollars, or will seek our farm 
products mainly through Government programs. 

The foreign monetary analysis work of FAS continues to keep 
American agriculture constantly apprised of the financial climate that 
its exports encounter. This activity, though performed by a relatively 
small part of the FAS staff, is making a basic contribution. 


FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


FAS activities are directed to all export commodities, even though 
many are not in heavy surplus. Market surveys, frequently carried 
out with representatives of the trade, uncover valuable export outlets. 
Direct contacts between United States exporters and foreign importers 
often are established. 

A portion of the foreign currencies acquired through sales of sur- 
pluses is used to assist in financing market development projects. 
These projects are carried out through United States trade associa- 
tions who contribute a substantial part of the costs, both in dollars 
and services, and usually operate through foreign commodity asso- 
ciations who also contribute substantially. 

Exhibits of American agricultural products have been financed in 
a number of international trade fairs with foreign currencies available 
for market development work. This activity has developed useful 
trade contacts and opened a number of market promotion opportunities. 


ATTACHE PROGRAM 


One of the reasons that the Foreign Agricultural Service is able to 
work effectively in behalf of American agricultural exports is, of 
course, the worldwide corps of agricultural attachés. 

This is the fourth year since the attachés were returned to the 
Department. The presence of these people in principal foreign coun- 
tries is indispensable to market development, trade liberalization, 
reporting, and administration of export programs. 

At this time, we have 77 agricultural attachés, assistant attachés, 
and agricultural officers who cover 51 posts. Their work is reinforced 
by capable foreign national assistants. 

In order to stay within available funds, it has been necessary this 
past year to close the attaché posts in Calcutta, India; Quito, Ecuador; 
and Seoul, Korea, and to eliminate a number of supporting positions. 


23506—58——-17 
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1959 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The budget request for FAS salaries and expenses for 1959 is the 
same amount as for 1958—$4,002,300. It is proposed, also, that 
$2,094,000 be allotted from section 32 funds, which also is the same 
amount as for 1958. 

These funds should enable the FAS to continue operations at the 
current level. Also, we would hope to fill the attaché posts now open 
in Uruguay and Costa Rica. We are making every effort to cover the 
most essential posts and to utilize personnel to attain our program 
objectives to the fullest extent possible. Once again, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you in support of the FAS appropriation 
request. We will be glad to answer any questions. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 


Senator Russetu. Mr. Garnett, you are familiar with the overall 
policies that are involved in each of these laws. When you go to 
applying those policies, who directs their implementation? Is it done 
by the State Department, or by the Department of Agriculture, or by 
joint agreement between the two Departments? 

Mr. Garnett. The Agriculture Department has a very important 
part to play in the decisions that are actually made. There are places 
where the terms of reference of the Department of State are different 
than the Department of Agriculture, and there have to be some 
modifications. But, by and large, this is not a major problem. I 
would like to state it this way, if I may. 

In the last year or 18 months, in operating these rather complicated 

rograms—and J am the one who has to do most of the clearances— 
it have found the State Department’s objectives have not been 
unreasonable; that any man in his right mind would see that there 
was a point; and we have tried to accommodate them. There have 
been many compromises. 


FOREIGN CURRENCES 


Senator Russeiu. Do you have any statement that would indicate 
howmuch foreign currencies have been accumulated under this 
program? 

Mr. Garnett. It is approximately $2 billion. 

Senator Russe.ui. Can you give us a table that would break that 
down by countries? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiy. And different kinds of currency? 

Mr. Garnett. I guess we have it in the President’s report. 

Mr. Minor. Are you speaking of what is on deposit now, or to 
show the currencies received in total from the program? 

Senator Russeiu. I would like to have both; the total amounts 
that we have received. I am talking about exclusions of your dollar 
sales now. 

Mr. Minor. That is title 1. 

Senator Russeiy. Yes. 

Mr. Garnett. Could I mention these possibilities: The currency 
that is obligated—that the country is obligated to deposit to the 
account of the United States. And then there are those that have 
been used and those that remain. 
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Senator Russeiy. Well, that is what I want to get a full picture 
of. How many we have received, each of these units of foreign 
currency, how much has been expended, and how much remains on 
hand. J 

Mr. Minor. We have the figures here, Senator, but some do not 


have totals. We will have to compile them and put them in the 
record. 


Senator Russeuu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Minor. We do have the amount received by countries. But 
the Treasury deposits are in different accounts in some countries and 
will have to be added together. 

Senator Russe.u. Weil, I wanted to get that. I don’t want it 
down to the last lira or franc. But I want the approximate expendi- 
tures for such purposes; the purposes for which it has been expended 
up to date. 

Mr. Garnetr. We have planned uses, but not all has been used, 
as you probably know. 

Mr. Minor. We have the planned uses by paragraphs of section 
104 that we can give you. You will find that information, through 
December 31, on page 40 of the President’s report. We can include 
a column showing the amount on deposit with the Treasury as of the 
same date, 

Senator Russe.u, I would like to have that, also. 

Mr. Minor. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Foreign Agricultural Service—Status of foreign currencies under title I. 
Public Law 480 








{In million dollars equivalent] 
Agreement Total On deposit Appor- 
amountsas| amount jin Treasury| Allocated | tioned as of 
Country of Dec. 31, |\deposited to} as of Dec. | as of Dec. | Dec. 31, 
1957 . 31, 31, 1957 31, 1957 1957 
1957 
MR OE ESS og Be 31.1 29.3 21.0 30.7 10.2 
a a 43,2 128.4 18.7 36.2 24.6 
Ne sa al OF Vana ndacenkanlcc tonsa) 5.5 163.0 
Cee ee ect ah 179.9 68. 2 28.0 163.0 26.2 
a 22.7 21.0 19.2 20.1 2.0 
ne act 40.2 38.7 31.7 35.4 7.5 
I nn. oc cenancaen 9.8 9.3 1.2 9.6 8.1 
ee ee 29.2 20.5 7.4 27.8 14.2 
8.1 6.0 1.7 7.7 5.0 
19.5 19.1 14.9 17.9 4.2 
27.2 25.4 22.2 15.8 6.0 
4.6 2.1 8 1.9 8 
1.2 1.2 a 1.1] 1.1 
66.3 45.4 | 7.4 59.1 38.0 
2.8 1.6 9 22 1.5 
360. 1 245.3 232.8 252. 2 72.5 
98.7 87.9 85.9 80.2 2.5 
12.9 12.4 7.6 11.7 5.4 
87.3 55. 4 17.5 68.0 38.1 
128.1 107.4 59.0 114.9 56.6 
151.4 144.6 13.5 139.7 137.4 
$2.3 78.8 19.0 63.5 52.8 
TES be cn cncccencd  aeeead We se 
3 _ 2 3 8 
186. 1 120.1 | 84.5 132.7 32.6 
3.0 2.9 | .4 2.8 2.5 
14.4 11.4 2.4 15.7 9.8 
10.3 1.5 1.5 BOs acsnchcene 
65.4 45.7 | 45.7 2.6 2.6 
7.2 7.31 31 5.3 5.2 
184.3 1177.9 | 138. 5 154.7 49.3 
4.6 3.8 2.4 3.8 1.7 
111.6 | 98.3 | 53.6 103. 1 49.5 
35.6 33. 4 20.1 274 27.4 
230. 4 219.3 218.6 149. 2 58.7 
2,204.8) 21,769.7| 21,180.5| 21,785.9 754.3 


1 Collections are decreased in Austria and increased in Spxin by 2.0 million result of tripartite agreement. 


De —— Treasury Department report—Transactions in Public Law 480 Accounts, Cumulative Through 


3 Does not include $126,200,000 equivalent which, under the terms of sales agreements, is to be used for 
common defense or economic development, for which formal allocations have not yet been issued. 


ALTERNATIVE USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Senator RusseLyt. You gentlemen live with this program. It isn’t 
exactly in your line. But there is no way you could avoid thinking 
about it. 

Do you have any suggestions as to any better method of handling 
these foreign funds? Do you know of any new purposes to which 
they could be put? 

I am asking you as an individual now, because I realize that that 
is out of your field in a way. It involves a policy, I imagine, made by 
the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Agriculture, either one, 
under your advice. But I would like to know your views. 

We are going to be considering legislation in that area in the near 
future, at I would like to get the views of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment on that as well as the Department of State. 

Mr. Garnett. I don’t know whether it is legal for me to answer 
that or not. 

Senator Russe... It is entirely legal and proper. 
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Mr. Garnett. I want to be helpful. 

Senator Russet. A man comes up here from the Department of 
Defense. He is bound by the budget. He is bound by the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of Defense. But as an individual, he is at liberty 
and has a responsibility to advise with the appropriate committees of 
Congress with respect to the program that he participates in. 

Mr. GARNETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that by and large 
we think that the authority is adequate to move the large quantity 
of surpluses into these deficit food countries in a constructive manner. 

Senator Russe.iu. Let’s get away from moving food for a moment 
and talk about what you think should be done with the foreign cur- 
rencies. That is what I asked you about. 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 


One of the uses that might be made of the currencies which we 
have not done up to this time is to use them for agricultural research. 

At the present time using 104 (a) market development authority, 
we have planned to carry on about $5 million worth of utilization 
research. I think that this could perhaps be broadened to other 
types of agricultural research that could be done more effectively 
and cheaper in foreign countries, but as this would not be market 
development such currency use should probably be reimbursable. 

Another consideration is the possibility of using these currencies to 
house our Foreign Service personnel, not only agricultural attachés, 
but other people in the Foreign Service in the underdeveloped countries 
where we have large amounts of currencies, many of them are housed 
very poorly. 

We are working on a governmentwide basis to give further consider- 
ation to establishing an organized school feeding program. If we feel 
that legislation is needed, we will probably come to the Congress and 
request legislation which would enable us, to some extent, under title I 
to establish an orderly school feeding program where the United 
States Government would carry a large share of the cost for the first 
year or two and then gradually phase it out to a very small percent- 
age. 

I think this would have lasting benefit to the United States. 

In addition to that, it has important market development impact 
on the populations. 


PROPOSAL OF A BANKING AGENCY 


Senator Russeiu. Are you familiar with the suggestion that has 
been made that these funds be made available to some quasi-banking 
agency where you could use the currencies of one country to support 
the foreign assistance program in another, instead of using American 
dollars all the way down the line? 

Mr. Garnett. This is the proposal of Senator Monroney? 

Senator Russeti. That is right. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir, I am familiar with that. 

Senator Russett. What are your views on that proposal? 

Mr. Garnetr. Our official views are going to be expressed to 
Senator Monroney today at his hearing. I think that there are two 
considerations that I might state. There is a somewhat limited use 
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of currencies in underdeveloped countries for aid to third countries. 
That is, currencies that we have in Pakistan or Korea have a very 
limited use to help other countries such as India or Indonesia. 

Nevertheless, wherever this could be done—and I think the position 
will be made clear—that it should be done. It was written as a basic 
part of the act. 

The other facet of Senator Monroney’s proposal is that the funds be 
used by some adjunct of the International Bank or some international 
banking agency. ‘This, I think, would raise some problems. It could 
lead to an internationalization of the use of these surpluses, which I, 
speaking personally, think would be most unfortunate. 

Sitting as we do in this program, it is clear to me that no inter- 
national body could resist the requests of claimant nations deficit in 
foodstuffs, and that if it were administered by an international body 
there would be a gradual encroachment of concessional sales on the 
commercial markets of the world. 

Senator Russeiu. I didn’t know that the monetary plan contem- 
plated by the organization he had in mind would have anything to 
do with agricultural export programs. 


INTERNATIONALIZING OF SURPLUSES 


Mr. Garnetr. I am only saying that there is a great deal of 
pressure in many quarters to internationalize our surpluses. 

i Senge Russevy. I would certainly resist that as vigorously as 
could. 

Mr. Garnett. I would want to resist. But I have some misgivings 
that, if you go in for internationalization of the currencies, that this is 
certainly a step toward an internationalization of foods. 

I would like to say this: I see no multilateral use of the currencies 
that could be made internationally that couldn’t be made by the 
pitas States. I think it would be much better operated by the United 

tates. 

Senator RusseLt. Would you have any objection to our present 
foreign-aid program, in ICA, setting up a banking section to handle it, 
along with the loans of American dollars? 

Mr. Garnett. I don’t feel competent, Mr. Chairman, to comment 
on this. I would like to add at this point that those currencies made 
available under 104 (e) are being loaned by the Export-Import Bank 
to American investors abroad. 

Senator Russetu. Yes. I was aware of that. That was specifically 
authorized by the act. 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. 

Senator RusseLu. I would have thought you probably had some 
opinion on that. 

What controls do you exercise on these foreign currencies that are 
being expended for several purposes? 


CONTROLS ON FOREIGN CURRENCY EXPENDITURES 


How are they audited? How are they controlled? What policing 
do you do of all those expenditures? 

Mr. Garnett. The Executive order that implements the act gave 
the general implementation of the commodity agreements to the 
Department of Agriculture. The currencies were given to various 
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agencies of the Government. Only 104 (a) comes to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture assumes responsibility until the 
currencies are deposited to the account of the United States. And if 
it is necessary, we will shut off the export program until a country 
complies with its obligation to deposit the currencies to the United 
States. 

At that point, it then becomes the responsibility of the Bureau 
of the Budget to implement the uses as specified in the agreement with 
the country. In the case of 104 (a) funds, which the Department uses 
for market development, we go through the Budget Bureau in almost 
the same procedure in order to justify the uses of those currencies for 
our fair program and for other market development programs as for 
our regular program, I have reason to assume that other agencies have 
to go through the same procedure that we do. 

In other words, although we have $46 million of these currencies 
planned for use by the Department of Agriculture for market-develop- 
ment programs, this is by no means a blank check that we can spend 
those currencies. They have to be justified with the Budget Bureau 
in what seems to me to be a good protection of the United States 
interest. 

AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS AT TRADE FAIRS ’ 


Senator Russevy. You referred to using these funds for American 
exhibits at various fairs. I assume that is done under the authority 
of 104 (a)? 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Senator RusseLi. Which encourages the use of American agricul- 
tural products? 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. We have put on many fairs up to 
this time. We expect to put on 13 this year. We have gone far 
enough so that we can see direct results from those fairs. 

Senator Russe.ui. Now, were all these exhibitions made in countries 
where you had currencies of that country available? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. We have been very fortunate in working 
out a cooperative arrangement with the Department of Commerce. 
You know they have an international-fair program. What we do is 
to work out a pooling arrangement by which we pay Commerce 
expenses out of local currencies in India or Turkey or Greece and 
they pay dollar costs for Agriculture in countries like Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and countries of that kind where we have no local 
currencies and will not have. 

Senator RussEeLt. What do they do with the foreign currencies 
you give them in exchange for dollars? 

Mr. Minor. Actually, we don’t transfer the funds to them. We 
have a joint operating agreement under which the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Agriculture put on a group of 
fairs. In most of them, there are exhibits that both are interested in. 
In some cases, only they are involved or only we are involved, but 
there is a determination of the expenses that go with the exhibits 
that they are responsible for and the ones that we are responsible for, 
and we pay, where we have foreign currencies, and they pay in dollars 
where we don’t have foreign currency or where there are some dollar 
needs. 
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Senator Russet. You don’t use, then, the foreign currency from 
one country to put on a fair in another? 

Mr. Minor. No, sir; we don’t. We use the foreign currency in 
the country where we have it. For example, for the London Food 
Fair, where we had no foreign currencies, Commerce paid with 
appropriated dollars. We paid for the major part of the costs in 
Japan, both for their exhibit and for our exhibit. In that way we 
are able to have exhibits in places where dollar sales are possible and 
where the effect of the program may be greater. It makes their 
program and our program both more effective than they otherwise 
could be. By working together, both of our funds go further. 

Senator Russetu. | see. You pay the foreign currency for the 
exhibits in the country where you have the foreign currency. Where 
you don’t, they pay for it in dollars. 

Mr. Minor. They pay in dollars; yes. It is done under a joint 
agreement to put on these 6, 8, 10, or 12 fairs, whatever it is. In 
total, we pay exactly the part that is chargeable to us and they pay 
the part that is chargeable to them. 


NATURE OF FOREIGN FAIR 


Senator Russetyt. What would be the nature of an agricultural 
exhibit at a foreign fair? What would it include, other than food and 
clothing? 

Mr. Garnett. Well, to take a fair in Japan, we are interested in 
promoting a number of products. We have a fair coming up begin- 
ning April 12 in Osaka. Cotton is one of the programs. We have 
had a very effective cotton market development program in Japan. 
So, cotton will be one commodity feature. Another will be soybeans 
and soybean products, including the oil. Another will be tallow. 
Japan is one of our major tallow markets. We are promoting soap 
made from tallow. We have a wheat project to implement a Japanese 
Government policy of increasing the proportion of the diet from wheat 
products. So there will be an exhibit of bakery and bakery products 
and bread. There will be samples, where people can try the different 
kinds of bread and cakes that come from our various types of flour. 
There will be a tobacco exhibit. 

Senator Russexu. So, you display the end product of the American 
agricultural product, the processed product? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russe.ut. What styles do you use in clothing? 

Mr. Garnett. Well, the Japanese prevailing styles. I would say, 
— as a farm boy, it seems to me that these are pretty high-class 
airs. 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS IN FAIR PROMOTION 


These fairs are not fairs where the Department of Agriculture 
simply-dreams up the whole thing and puts it on. We operate co- 
operatively with United States and foreign trade groups which bear 
part of the cost of the exhibits by supplying necessary personnel and 


a 
e work with the United States soybean group and the American- 
Japanese Soybean Crushers Association. We also work with the 


United States Tobacco Associates in putting on the tobacco exhibit, 
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with the National Renderers’ Association in putting on the soap 
displays. We undertook to implement this program without adding 
but a very small amount to our Foreign Agricultural Service. So, 
what we do is to contract practically all of this work out, and it is done 
with, I think, a lot of professional, high-level capabilities. 


CLOTHING EXHIBITS 


Senator Russexu. I assume you do have various styles of clothing 
made from American cloths that you display? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minor. The clothing that is used in connection with the fair 
exhibits and with other market-development projects are developed 
in the country and fit in with their habits. 

Senator Russgeitu. That is what I had in mind; whether or not you 
were tempting the Japanese girls with this new sack arrangement 
that the ladies wear. 

Mr. Garnett. They have taken care of that, Senator. They 
just don’t like it. 

Mr. Mrwnor. The cotton market development project work in 
Japan is carried on in a cooperative arrangement between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Cotton Council International. Then 
in turn the Cotton Council International cooperates with the All 
Japan Cotton Spinners Association which puts up half the money for 
the program. 

Senator Russeuu. So, it is kimonos rather than the new French 
fashions that predominate in the clothing exhibits? 

Mr. Minor. That is right. 

Mr. Garnett. This publication tells the story. 


NEW MARKETS FOR AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


eee Russe. It doesn’t show enough of it for me to under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Garnett. The basis of our cotton-market program is more or 
less the pattern that has been established in this country with the 
Maid of Cotton and the work of the National Cotton Council. It is 
more effective in Japan than it is over here, I believe, because here 
when you have Cotton Week, there are about 15 other kinds of weeks 
that have to compete with it. The program has been very success- 
ful in Japan. 

During the time that the program has been in operation; textile 
consumption per capita in Japan has increased 20 percent, which re- 
versed a long-time trend of a decreasing per capita consumption of 
cotton. The cotton trade in Japan has expressed a great deal of 
gratitude to us because it gave life to their whole cotton industry. 


LOCAL ASSISTANTS IN ATTACHE OFFICES 


Senator Russe.y. Now, you referred to your foreign assistants to 
your agricultural attachés. I assume that most of them are paid 
with the foreign currencies. 

Mr. Garnett. Let me put it this way: About 25 percent of the 
currencies are set aside for United States reimbursable uses, or sec- 
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tion 104 (f). Unless there is a Presidential waiver, those currencies 
can only be used if they are purchased with appropriated dollars, so 
that in these 480 countries, many of the Embassy expenses are cov ered 
with those currencies. 

Senator Russett. How many foreign assistants do you have? 

Mr. Garnett. We have the Public Law 480 agreements with 35 
countries. 

Senator Russeitt. I am talking about these people you have 
assisting your foreign agricultural attachés. 

Mr. Garnett. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. Minor. We had 93 local employees as of January 31. 

Mr. Garnett. Ninety-three at fifty-one posts. 

Senator Russe.ty. Are they men that are primarily trained in 
agriculture or in marketing? 

Mr. Minor. About half of those, or 48, are agricultural assistants 
most of whom are trained in agriculture or agricultural statistics. 
They are the best that we can get in the particular countries to serve 
with the attachés there. About half are clerical. That is, stenog- 
raphers and typists. As of that time we had 48 agriculturists, and 
45 clerical local assistants. 

The agriculturists will vary from men who are not as well trained 
as we would like to have, to men with doctor of philosophy degrees 
in economics and marketing from American universities. 

Senator RusseLut. How many of them have had practical experience 
in marketing within their own countries? 

I don’t mean they need a doctor of philosophy, but it seems that a 
man engaged in the marketing and distribution of farm products 
might at least at the outset be more advantageous than a doctor of 
philosophy who knows nothing about it. 

Mr. Minor. Most of them have had experience. I couldn’t tell you 
the percentage. It depends on the particular country. In some 
countries there are very few people who have the necessary training 
and experience. In other countries we have some very able men who 
have spent most of their life in trade. That varies country by country 
on the basis of whom we can employ. 

Senator Russreiu. It seems to me you have a very small percentage 
of clerical people when you consider your total force overseas. 

Mr. Garnett. They operate very efficiently. 

Mr. Minor. The Department of State provides administrative 
support for us. Our budget and fiscal, personnel, and travel and 
miscellaneous services are all provided by State. That is done mostly 
with foreign personnel. We reimburse them for it. 


TOTAL SECRETARIES 


Mr. Garnett. Let me add an important point here. Agricultural 
attachés serving abroad have American secretaries, not only to do 
the secretarial work, but to handle classified documents and such 
things. 

Mr. Minor. We had 29 American secretaries as of the first of the 
year. ; 

Mr. Garnett. So that to the clerical staff of 45 locals which Mr. 
Minor mentioned you have to add 29 American secretaries. 
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Mr. Minor. There are 32 posts where we have only the attaché 
and supporting staff. At 12 posts we have 1 assistant attaché, and 
6 posts with 2 assistant attachés. 

The normal complement in the 32 posts is the attaché, a secretary, 
either American or local, and an agriculturist. 

Senator RusseLyt. Where do you have the largest establishments? 

Mr. Garnett. In London, Bonn, and Paris. Tokyo, Rome, and 
Mexico City are also among our larger posts. We try to fit our 
support more or less to the size of the market. And those are our 
large markets. 

Senator Russetu. Mr. Garnett, have you had any experience with 
the cotton business? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir, I am not an experienced cotton man, 


MOVEMENT OF LOW-GRADE COTTON 


Senator RusseLu. We hear a great deal of talk about the quantity 
of low-grade cotton that is either in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or is likely to be acquired. 

Mr. Garnett. J am familiar with that. 

Senator Russe._L. What are the prospects for moving some of that 
lower grade cotton into the export trade. 

Mr. Garnett. Of course it is, as you know, somewhat a matter 
of price. I think that by and large in the more sophisticated coun- 
tries where we have our largest cotton markets, such as in Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, the Umted Kingdom, France, and Italy, their 
demands are for grades of cotton not unlike ours. 

Senator Russe.tu. That is the information I had from my textile 
people. I wanted to find out if there was any possibility. How 
about Japan? You didn’t mention that. That is a large consuming 
country. 

Mr. Garnett. This is a little bit technical. But it would seem to 
me that the Japanese, owing to the trade that they have, might be 
able to accommodate lower grades of cotton better than the United 
Kingdom or Germany. 

Senator Russe.t,. Any further questions? 


ATTACHE IN QUITO, ECUADOR 


Senator Haypren. I wanted to ask a question about a particular 
man from Arizona named Kelvin Hennes. 

He was formerly the county agent in Penal County, Ariz. I notice 
you state that you refer to staying within the available funds necessary 
in past years to close the attaché posts in Calcutta, India; Quito, 
Ecuador; and Seoul, Korea. 

He was stationed in Quito. Does that mean that there is nobody 
there engaged in any kind of help to the farmers in Ecuador? 


WORK OF AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Mr. Garnett. Excuse me. You phrased a number of questions. 
The name doesn’t sound familiar. I don’t believe he works for us. 
The other point is that the agricultural attachés are not there to help 
farmers of that country. This must be a point 4 operation. 
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Mr. Haypen. I see. 

Mr. Garnett. Our agriculture attachés’ work is primarily and 
almost wholly for the United States in marketing our farm products 
or ace information affecting markets. 

e do have some agricultural attachés that have had county agent 
experience, but this name doesn’t sound familiar. 

Senator Haypen. From all the reports I have had from Ecuador, he 
did a great deal of good there among the farmers. 

The situation as I understand it was that prior to the revolution 
most of the land was in the hands of what they called the blancos, that 
is people of Spanish descent. And the lands were taken and divided 
among the native Indians. And all they had known before was 
working for the boss, so to speak. They would give him part of their 
time and cultivate a patch of land. When the land became their own, 
they had a lot of things to learn. And this particular individual who 
had been a county agent was very helpful to them. 

Mr. Minor. That must have been an ICA operation. 

Senator Russety. Many of our county agents have done splendid 
work in point 4 programs. I think sometimes they do too well. 

They increase the production too much in some of those countries 
giving us competition with the exports. 


STAFFING OF ATTACH POSTS 


Mr. Minor. You might like to have this table which shows the 
staffing at each of the attaché posts. 

Senator Russetu. Yes, I would like to have that. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Attaché staff by post as of Jan. 31, 1958 (permanent positions only, including re- 
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Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 3 B 
Brazil, Sao Paulo-.._-_--- 1 2 
Onis. ei he 2 4 
Cel cosa schelvniuiivedlbeene ans 2 4 
CM Ds gencducwngraniadenaudecdaaee 1] 3 
ONG 3 65 10 gins bs so ta t44steeebees 2 5 
Dominican Republic. .-.........-.---- 2 3 
CRORtRIIIBIAL . 200. iii A... Ld 1 3 
BONG 035 cokers berypadeqebonnsee 3 7 
POE cna seni cathobnnuet cba neuegesnnass 2 4 
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Subtotal, Latin America_........._- 23 51 

Near East and Africa: 

Egypt 1 4 
Iran 1 3 
Ira 1 4 
Tur aaa 1 3 
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CONCESSIONS UNDER TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Senator Dworsnak. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Garnett, on page 4 of your statement you say that nearly 
four-fifths of our agricultural exports went to countries with whom we 
had trade agreements. Then you said that these exports moved 
under some form of concession granted us under the program. 

Can you give us a few specifics and tell us what kind of concessions 
they make to us? 

Mr. Garnett. They are concessions in duties or concessions in 
quotas. These are the principal kinds. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Give us a few examples. How it works. 
What duties and on what? 

We talk about these concessions in general terms. But I would 
like to know specifically what they are doing as a reciprocal part of 
this trade agreement program. 

Mr. Garnett. I will give you some examples that I remember 
that are important. The Germans for a long time had soybeans 
under quota. In other words some government agency would set a 
quota that no more than a certain quantity of United States soybeans 
could be imported. Through this trade agreements operation we have 
eliminated the whole quota system so that any German importer that 
wants to buy beans can buy them any place in the world, including the 
United States, and get foreign exchange immediately. Exactly the 
same situation was true for cotton in Italy. This has been very 
important to the expansion of our cotton market in Italy. This and 
other factors have raised our share of the Italian cotton market from 
about 20 percent up to about 60 percent, I believe. 

In the case of Denmark, they have taken off their quotas on feed 
grains which are very important to us. 

Senator DworsHak. How about Britain? 

Mr. Garnett. In the United Kingdom, as part of this program, 
they have taken off all restrictions on wheat, feed grains, cotton, 
soybeans, and oil. 

Senator DworsHak. How about Mexico? 

Mr. Garnett. We don’t have a trade agreement with Mexico. 

Senator Dworanak. We did have one. 

Mr. Burmeister. They revoked it. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


BASIS OF TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Garnett. As you may understand, our trade agreement pro- 
gram is based on what is known bureaucratically as the ‘“‘most favored 
nation” principle. 

Senator DworsnHak. I understand. 

Mr. Garnett. So that the concessions we give to other countries 
can be enjoyed by the Mexicans. 

Senator Dworsnak. Even if we don’t have a trade agreement with 
Mexico? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. That is true. 

Mr. Burmeister. Except that we withdrew certain products which 
they were interested in. 

Senator DworsHak. Can you give me a few examples where duties 
have been cut? 
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Mr. Burmetster. One in particular is grapes, the wine grapes into 
Canada. They made them free. 

Mr. Garnett. The citrus and the fruit cocktails going into Canada. 
I think we got concessions on a number of the German fruits and other 
products. 

Senator Dworsuak. If there have been benefits they have stemmed 
from the fact that restrictions on quantities have been removed rather 
than on specific reductions in tariff duties. 

Mr. Garnertr. Let me put it this way: The quantitative impor- 
tance to the United States has been more in the form of the removal 
of quantitative restrictions. I wouldn’t want to disregard the im- 
portance of certain tariff concessions that we have received as well. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have any data available that you 
might put in the record here to show more graphically what some of 
these concessions are? 

Mr. GARNETT. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ForeicN TarirF ReEepucTIONS ON AGRICULTURAL PrRopUcTs 


Selected agricultural items on which improved tariff treatment has been obtained in 
trade agreements 





Commodity and Before any reciprocal trade Under reciprocal trade agreements 
country agreements | as of 1958 


— —_ | - —= 





Raw cotton: 


oe ae yp S| a a ee 6% ad val. 

DO scnascdcxcse | 3d./Ib., plus 10% ad val. (Common- | 14d./Ilb. (Commonwealth preference 
wealth preference 5% ad val.) eliminated.) 

I ee a 0.35 peso/100 gr. Kgs... .....-...-...-.-- Free. 

Unmanufactured | 
tobacco: 

United Kingdom_...| Commonwealth rate 21.5% below | Commonwealth rate set on a scale 

U. S. rate. about 5% below U. 8S. rate. (Cur- 


rently 2.7% below.) 


Benelux. __-_-_-- | Duty structure favored certain for- | No preferences and the same duty for 


| _ eign tobaccos. all types of tobacco. 
hs ctntun tanenes British colonies rate 6% below U. S. | British colonies preference eliminated. 
| rate. | 
New Zealand_-------| Commonwealth rate 5% below U. S. | Commonwealth preference eliminated. 
| rate. 
Pakistan__.._...___.| British colonies rate 6% below U. 8S. | British colonies preference eliminated. 
| Fate. 
Ceylon..__..........| Commonwealth rate 3 rupees/lb, be- | Commonwealth rate 2.25 rupees/Ib. 
low U. S. rate. below U. S. rate. 
Wheat: | . : 
Benelux. __--- | Free, plus flexible amount depending | Free; maximum rate of monopoly fee 
on varying government-monopoly and resale price set. 
fee and resale price. . 4 
Brien paucnckk cree | 50% ad val., plus varying amount de- | 30% ad val.; maximum resale price set. 


pending on government-monopoly 
resale price. 


France..............| 50% ad val., plus varying amount de- | 30% ad val.; maximum resale price set. 
pending on government-monopoly 
resale price. 
United Kingdom | 5d./100 Ibs__- . LPR LAS 
Un. of So. Africa _- Preferential rate to U. K. and Canada | Preference eliminated. 
% below U. S. rate. 
er a ir aie hs lis dash Ree aed aneigitaeodie Guarantee to permit entry of 118 mil- 
lion kgs. annually from U, 8. 
Norway.............| Government monopoly sets arbitrary | Maximum resale price set. 


resale price. 
Wheat fiour: 











CHOI oc ccseadmccinn 0.91 peso/100 gr. kgs. ....-.------------ 0.63 peso/100 gr. kgs. 

Venezuela__.......-.| 0.40 bolivar/gr. kg_...-.........-----.-- 0.15 bolivar/gr. kg. 

pee 3% ad val., plus varying mixing re- | 65,000 tons free of duty; maximum 
| quirements and monopoly fee. monopoly fee and mixing require- 

ments set. 
Corn: 
Canada___-- ----| 25¢/bu ommachinasbigud agate .| 8¢/bu. 
Piened.. .. .o-.2.-2c00~) Gee We dee eee ——— 30% ad val. 


18 





23506—58 








es 
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Selected agricultural items on which improved tariff treatment has been obtained in 
trade agreements—Continued 








Commodity and Before any reciprocal trade Under mectpracal, trade agreements 
country agreements as of 1958 
gees | ba 2.22 pesos/100 kgs.; U 40% 
a or 100 gr. kgs.; U. S. rate 40% | 1.85 pesos/100 gr. kgs. on quota guar- 
any other. anteed to be large enough to cover 


import requirements and not less 
than ree quintals; U. S. rate 





50% below any other. 
I kas Sete iin nc pens <cnsrrbiicne ae 70¢/100 Ibs. 
Barley: Canada-.---_-.--- MER ereerthcs iota gene -ehndngaeeeees 7}4¢/bu. 
queeees Venezuela.--.- 0.20 bolivar/gr. kg. ....-.--..-.-.------ 0.01 bolivar/gr. kg. 
ry : 
eee 2s oS 3.20-4.00 a meee sis 2.00-3.75 /100 kgs. 
Benelux,..........4.- Free, plus varying government- | Free; no fee if for human consumption. 
monopoly fee. 
fester feeds: Cuba-.-..- 2.40 pesos/100 gr. kgs................--- 1.20 pesos/100 gr. kgs. 
oy beans: 
BONO c 555 5kne BPs ct teacs ett iencntbbn snekkbviane oe Free. 
NS 5. cantiaee’ Free, plus varying monopoly fee... __- Free; no monopoly fee. 
Soybean oil, crude: 
eee 5% ad val., plus varying monopoly fee_| 5% ad val.; no monopoly fee if for proc- 
essing under monopoly control. 
NS co uwnareenekad Soy 08 Wel... <d~c a 25% ad val. 
apnteed Biingdom....<..) B07 0 Wala. cc icc ecnacessonsscvecocs 15% ad val. 
Inedible tallow: Un. of | 1d./lb...----..---.-. hdhsinin staat tai eh tcedadasn Free. 
of So. Africa. 
i hits 21.16 /100 net k 3.20 pesos/100 k 
MOOS. oak oe pesos, ne GR sss A 100 net kgs. 
United Kingdom.-..-| 10% ad val._........-..----.--.. --| Free. 
on. cecncnaeae Free, plus varying monopoly fee---.-_- Free; no monopoly fee if for processing 
under monopoly control. 
Ee 0.375 gourde/net kg...................- 0.33 gourde/net kg. 
Hog casings, natural: 
a Kingdom_-_- 10% ove pe i eel rea pee. ; é 
ustralia .| Free, plus 10% ad val. primage duty -- ree; no primage duty. 
Pork, pickled, ‘salted, or ME ME ad bon Sdn kcshcecensaunweeinuts 26% ad val. 


otherwise sim ly pre- 
powed Bm ace ng can- 
ned): Germany. 
Hams and _ shoulders, | 19.20-24.00 pesos/100 kgs__........._._- 14.42-21.00 pesos/100 kgs. 
cured or cooked (ex- 
cluding canned): Cuba. 


nee paeetng can- | 16.80 pesos/100 kgs.._............--.._- 13.125 pesos/100 kgs. 
n 
Beef and veal, pickled or | 6¢/lb............-...-----.------------ 2¢/lb. 


cured (excluding can- 
ned): Canada. 


Dietetic milk foods: | 0.30 bolivar/gr. kg_................-..- 0.10 bolivar/gr. kg. 
Venezuela. 
es; 
eo ee ee oo eee Free 
Benelux: 
Mar. 1-Oct, 31__- ae ad val., plus varying monopoly | 15% ad val.; no monopoly fee. 
ee. 
Nov. 1-Feb. 28_- 20% ad val., plus varying monopoly | 20% ad val.; no monopoly fee. 
ee. 
Orange juice: Canada--_- af i i cna Tuned 7.5% ad val. 
Grapefruit: Canada- -_-_- Wee ea ere ens ode ete ae OU Free. 
Grapefruit juice: 25% ad val b eaecoteue sane eeusL ues 10% ad val. 
Canada. 
Blended citrus juices: | 25% ad val.............-.............. 10% ad val. 
Canada. 
Apples: 
United Kingdom: 
Aug; -Apt. 16..) 48; @6Jowt..... 2c as. Free. 
c ae EE, RUE iii a nanneomacadbwmnninnsenan 4s. 6d./ewt. 
uba: 
Aug. 1-Mar. 31__| 1.20 pesos/100 gr. kgs_...........------- 0.60 peso/100 gr. kgs. 
0 Apr. 1-July 31.._| 1.20 pesos/100 gr. kgs._..........._.---- 0.80 peso/100 gr. kgs. 
anada: 
May 20-July 31__| 20% ad val.; 0.6¢/Ib. min___...-..._-._- Free. 
Aug. 1-May 19__| 20% ad val.; 0.6¢/Ib. min_...-._..__.-- 38¢/Ib. 


Pears: Canada: 
Canadian market- | 20% of invoice value increased by | 1¢/lb.; season limited to 15 weeks. 
ing season. 1.25¢/lb.; but not less than 3/4¢/lb.; 
dates and length of season varied 
without notice. 
Balance of year__..-- FEF FO denne Sea 10% ad val. 
Peaches: Canada: 
Canadian market- | 20% of invoice value increased by | 1-1/2¢/lb.; season limited to 12 weeks, 
ing season. 1.75¢/lb.; but not less than 1-1/4¢/lb.; 
dates and length of season varied 
without notice. 
Balance of year._..-. BPM NO scotia ccceneasvocdseccuccece 10% ad val. 





| 
| 
| 
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Selected agricultural 


273 


items on which improved tariff treatment has been obtained in 
trade agreements—Continued 





Commodity and 


country | 


Vitis Vinifera.... 
Vitis Labrusca: 
Canadian 
marketing 
season. 
Balance of 


year 
Venezuela. .......... 1 


Fresh berries: Canada: 
Canadian marketing 
season. 


Balance of year.....- 
Raisins 
United Kingdom. .--- 


Finland 


ee 
West Germany ..----- 
Canned fruit cocktail: 
Canada. 
Pear juice, nectar and 
pearade: Venezuela. 
Fresh celery: Canada: 


Canadian marketing | 


season. 


Balance of year._-_--- 
Fresh lettuce: Canada: 
Canadian marketing 
season. 


Balance of year_...-- 


Fresh onions: Canada: 
Canadian marketing 
season. 


Balance of year-----. 
Fresh carrots: Canada: 
Canadian marketing 
season. 


Balance of year 
Potatoes: 
Canada: 
New potatoes 
from Jan. l- 
June 14. 
All other pota- 
toes. 
Cuba: 
July and Nov... 
Aug., Sept., and 
Oct. 
Fresh cabbage: Canada: 
Canadian marketing 
season. 


Balance of year. 
Corn grits and hominy 
(excluding for feed) 
Canada. 
Tomato juice: 
Canada. 
Tomato sauce and cat- 
sup: Cuba. 


Before any reciprocal trade 


Under reciprocal trade agreements 
agreements as of 1958 

















Free. 


1¢/lb.; season limited to 15 weeks. 


10% ad val. 
ie ere kg.; may be increased to 


20% of invoice value increased by 2¢/ 
lb. for strawberries and 3¢/lb. for 
raspberries and logamberries; but 
not less than 3¢/lb. for strawberries 
or 2¢/ib. for all others; dates and 
ae of season varied without 
notice. 


136¢/lb, on strawberries and 2¢/lb. on 
raspberries and loganberries; season 
oe to 6 weeks; 10% ad val. on all 
others. 


WR 08 VER ..w ccc cncncncn tt EL 10% ad val. 
FN Diicrcitsnctiencaa ener onniaetiaeetiis 8s 6d./ewt. 
GOOD. «555 4445065445 -49545-e 3¢/Ib. 


20% “ = plus varying monopoly fee.| 12% ad ag no monopoly fee. 


1999 86 WE ee Ris 10% ad 

1 on (about 20% ad val.).......-- 7.5% ad wa 

SOs bis. sshd ochegicds eo waadi oem Free. 

LL ee Soars 5 8% ad val 

Wee O06 Vase sald mad val. 
REE ae are 1¢/lb. 


0.40 bolivar/gr. kg. 


30% of invoice value increased by 
i¢/lb.; but not less than 2¢/lb.; dates 
and length of season varied without 
notice. 

30% ad val 


i¢/ib.; season limited to 24 weeks 
divided into not more than two 
periods. 


10% ad val. 


30% of invoice value increased b 
i¢/ib.; but not less than sell. 
dates and length of season varied. 
without notice. 

30% ad val 


0.85¢/lb.;. season limited to 18 wecks 
divided into not more than two 
periods. 

10% ad val. 


1¢/Ib.; season limited to 40 weeks. 


% of invoice value increased by %4¢/ 
lb.; but not less than %¢/Ib.; dates 
and length of season varied without 
notice. 


10% ad val. 


1¢/ib.; season limited to 26 weeks di- 
Mma into not more than two peri- 
S., 


30% of invoice value increased by 2.5¢/ 
lb.; but not less than 1¢/lb.; dates 
and length of season varied without 
notice. 


GEE Wile cnascggnedhanecveascdensas 10% ad val. 
TONG Wb, dn NLD Sdede i inc Free. 
FES idkgtii ss initntdacntnecatins 3714¢/100 Ibs. 


4.00 pesos/100 gr. kgs. ...-.......------ 


3.00 pesos/100 gr. kgs. 
4.00 pesos/100 gr. kgs.-..-.........--.- 


1.00 pesos/100 gr. kgs. 


30% of invoice value increased by 2.5¢/ 
ib.; but not less than 1¢/lb.; dates 
and length of season varied without 
notice. 


9/10¢/1b.; season limited to 26 weeks di- 
— into not more than two peri- 
ods, 


tf eee eee 10% ad val. 
Se OE Welles mete rn conedendunnssaseeel ee ee 
OO, adh wali ocisiacs. eit 20% ad val. 


0.192 peso/gr. kg 0.11 peso/gr. kg. 
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EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


Senator Russeuiu. Any further questions? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Garnett, I noticed in your justification that 
next to Canada, Japan was our best customer. 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. 

Senator Dirxsen. There has been a progressive diminution in 
exports of agricultural commodities to Japan, I presume, because 
she is selling manufactured goods and taking foreign currencies in 
exchange. 

She is then in a better position to buy agricultural commodities 
from other countries that will be in competition with the United 
States? 

Mr. Garnett. There is a little misunderstanding somewhere. 
Japan is increasing her total imports of farm products. Our abso- 
lute amount is increasing somewhat. We are not quite sharing in 
the expansion of the total imports of Japan due to some of the con- 
ditions that you have mentioned. 

With respect to sales to Japan under Public Law 480, we did have 
agreements for the first 2 years of the program. For the last 2 years 
of the program we have not had 480 programs with Japan because of 
the improvement in her foreign-exchange position. 

Senator Dirksen. All I know is what this language says. 

Mr. Garnett. May | look at the language? 

Senator Dirksen. It is at the bottom of page 95. I will read it: 

In 1956 a total of $392 million of agricultural commodities was exported to 
Japan. This was only 9 percent below the peak level of $429 million for 1952. 
The quantity of United States agricultural exports to Japan in 1956 was over 
70 percent above the prewar 1934-38 level. Japan is importing a relatively 
smaller share of her agriculture commodities from the United States today than 
formerly. 

Mr. Garnett. Her total imports of farm products are increasing. 
We are not sharing proportionately in the increase. But over the last 
3 or 4 years our exports to Japan have remained virtually constant or 
increased. That constant import from the United States is a decreas- 
ing proportion of the total imports because her total imports are 
expanding. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, if you take into account price inflation 
quantitywise it would be diminishing some also; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Clanwet. Our physical volume has increased somewhat and 
our dollar volume is remaining relatively constant in Japan. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course the point I am getting at is this: 
That they have learned this foreign currency gimmick also. 

Mr. Garnett. We have denied them that for the last 2 years. 


CURRENCIES ACCUMULATED UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Senator Dirksen. It is not whether you denied it to them; it is 
whether she plays her own game like we do under Public Law 480. 
She is free to export and take foreign currencies and there are so many 
more things she can buy that we can’t buy because we have got plenty 
of our own. 

I am wondering how many other countries are going to learn the 
gimmick and what is going to be at the end of that road if we have 
this surplus problem to contend with: Sooner or later we will wind up 


te 
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with a collossal headache because our outlets probably will diminish, 
I would think. 

Mr. Garnett. In our analytical work one of the things we try to 
do is to project the net trade ‘of farm products of each major agricul- 
tural importing or exporting country. We are trying to do this with 
increasing care and exactness. Our estimate is that our dollar exports 
of farm products will increase from 2.8 billion in the last fiscal year to 
about between 4 billion and 4% billion by 1965. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Senator Dirksen. My principal point of alarm, as you indicated a 
moment ago, is that we have got $2 billion worth of these currencies 
in the Treasury now. You used 39 or 40 million dollars worth for 
promotional efforts, fairs, and so forth. That is just a bag of peanuts 
compared to what we have got there. 

And the hoard is going to increase. 

And the concern is what are we going to do to get rid of it. 

I think that was the burden of Senator Russell’s question. 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Drrxsen. Here is a great immobile amount of foreign 
currency, $2 billion worth. That represents money drained out of 
the taxpayers of the country. It sticks down here in the Treasury 
Department. However, we are going to move it and get some benefit 
out of it. 

Mr. Garnetr. Let me say we do get some benefit. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes; some benefit. 

Mr. Garnett. I know this is a complicated subject and I don’t 
want to overtalk it. Twenty-five percent is for payment of United 
States obligations and is bought with appropriated funds. 


VARIATION IN REPAYMENT 


About 20 percent is for other United States uses, and a little over 
a half is loaned back to the country. 

Of that 50 percent that is loaned back to the countries, there is a 
variation—a tremendous variation by countries as you might expect. 

In Mexico the repayment terms are in dollars at 4 percent. So 
it is a gilt-edge proposition. In Brazil, where their economy is com- 
plementary to our own, we have good reason to believe that over a 
period of years we will get a hundred cents on the dollar for what we 
have put in. 

In a country like Pakistan where there are not the resources, the 
loans probably will have less value to the United States. Pakistan 
is important to our whole strategic position, and if we were not putting 
these farm prducts in there under Public Law 480, we would have 
to find some other way of getting them in, in order to maintain political 
and economic stability of the country. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a fact that as the value of those currencies 
diminish we pile up money in the Treasury. 

Mr. Garnett. There isn’t a precise answer. But in general all of 
the agreements that we have made, except one, require that these 
loans have a maintenance of value provision. That is, if the currency 
is 60 to the dollar when the loan is made, and by the time they pay, it 
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takes 150 to a dollar, the inflationary depreciation of the currencies is 
covered by this maintenance of value clause. 

Senator Dirksen. I am just wondering about this: Suppose we got 
francs in the Treasury and the rate on the franc dropped from 480 
per dollar to 600 per dollar. We take the loss; don’t we? 

Mr. Minor, Yes, sir; on funds that are in the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Garnett. Those are for United States uses. For those that 
go out on loan, they have to pay 600 to the dollar. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, they are only worth that much less to us; 
if the rate is 480 as against 600? 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. 


CASE AMENDMENT ON REIMBURSEMENT 


Senator Dirksen. We have the Case amendment up here. I 
think it provides that Commodity Credit has to be reimbursed, net 
level, with dollars. 

Senator ArkeNn. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. For the foreign currencies they take. There 
would be no loss as far as Commodity Credit is concerned, from the 
exchange standpoint. Isn’t that true? 

Senator Arken. That is true. However, there is another part to 
the Case amendment which would require our end of the agreements 
to go through the Appropriations Committee and be in the form of 
appropriations. I would think that in that case the FAS would be 
pretty well estopped from making any agreements, because they 
never could be sure that the Appropriations Committee would make 
that appropriation. 

However, we also have another part of that bill up there that 
would require the Department to barter $500 million a year and 
would require Commodity Credit Corporation to carry the goods 
which didn’t find a ready sale for an indefinite period of time. Some 
of them might have to be carried 40 or 50 years. 

In the meantime that is charged up to agricultural program. 

So I think, while the Case amendment, if the Commodity Credit 
was reimbursed in dollars for everything, would make them look 
better; yet, if they had to carry goods imported which didn’t find a 
ready sale under the barter program, they would look worse, whether 
they balance each other off or not. I am not very keen about either 
of those amendments. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Senator Dirksen. Your utilization of foreign currencies is through 
an administrative device that makes them available, isn’t it? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir; as provided in section 104 of the act. 

Senator Dirksen. Under this amendment that is proposed in 480, 
if you were going to use, let us say, the equivalent of a million dollars 
on a trade fair where currencies are available, you would have to set 
that out in your budget and make a request for it to the Budget Bureau 
and it would have to be a specific integral item in an appropriation 
bill every year before you could use it. 

Mr. GARNETT. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. Presently, however, you don’t have to put any- 
thing in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Minor. We don’t put it into the appropriation bill. But, in 
our budget presentation, we do estimate the foreign currencies which 
will be used. We request the Budget Bureau to allocate and apportion 
the necessary funds. We then allot those to the attachés at the respec- 
tive posts. 

They give administrative approval for disbursements on the basis 
of the agreements which are executed here. The accounting and han- 
dling is done at the Embassy. Our internal auditors audit the ac- 
counts at the post and review the accounts of the cooperating agen- 
cies to see that the claims and reports are in keeping with the facts. 

Senator Dirksen. But, Mr. Minor, what you use in foreign cur- 
rencies is not evidenced in the 4 million plus. 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. In other words, it is outside of that? 

Mr. Minor. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Actually, we have a supplementary budget. 

Mr. Garnett. I would like to show this: A great many of the 
countries with whom we make these agreements are more interested 
in the currencies than they are in the foodstuffs. I give Brazil as an 
example. Brazil wanted to use the currencies for financing hydro- 
electric plants and transportation, which was the bottleneck of their 
economic development. ‘They had to go to considerable extremes in 
order to accommodate the additional quantities of farm products into 
their economy in order to generate these currencies. It has caused a 
lot of problems. 

In a great many cases, we wouldn’t be able to make the commodity 
agreement with the country unless we were able to tell them what 
the currency uses were going to be. So, I think we would be more 
or less on dead center with most of the countries. 


MAINTENANCE OF DOLLAR VALUE 


Senator Drrxsen. Could you put in the record a little tabular 
statement showing the currencies derived through sale of agricultural 
products where the value of the foreign currency is not maintained 
by the agreement? I think Mr. Minor said there were some where 
it was maintained, and there were others where it wasn’t maintained. 

Mr. Minor. That is right. There are, for example, dollar-denomi- 
nated agreements in Austria and Chile and Colombia and Ecuador 
and Greece. But, in some of those, there are also other agreements 
that are not in terms of United States dollars. And, on loans that 
are made to the country for development, if they are repaid in dollars, 
the interest rate is lower than if they are repaid in foreign currencies. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Prior to September 30, 1955, the question on whether a Public Law 480 agree- 
ment was to carry an exchange guaranty was decided by the administering 

encies on a case-by-case basis during consideration by the Interagency Staff 

ommittee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal. After that date, the general re- 
quirement for an exchange guaranty was dropped by action of the National 
Advisory Council on International Meuntaxy and Financial Problems because 
of the substantial difficulty encountered in negotiating exchange guaranties in 
connection with surplus sales. Where appropriate, the exchange guaranty may 
still be required. Under the guaranty, the dollar value of the currency is main- 
tained until the foreign currency is withdrawn from the deposit account. The 
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following agreements have an exchange-guaranty provision applicable to all or 
part of the deposits (in some cases, only the United States-use portion is 
guaranteed) : 


Argentina, first agreement Italy, all agreements ! 
Austria, first agreement Korea, first agreement 
Chile, first agreement Peru, first agreement 
Colombia, first agreement Poland, both agreements 
Ecuador, first agreement Spain, first agreement 
Greece, first two agreements Turkey, first agreement 


Israel, first agreement 
1 Guaranty automatically covered by a United States-Italian agreement of January 25, 1947. 


With respect to development loans made under section 104 (g), the policy 
approved by the National Advisory Council is to require the maintenance of dollar 
value in repayment of the loans except in special cases specifically approved by 
the Council. All loans, except the loan to Brazil under the first agreement with 
that country, have included the maintenance-of-dollar-value provision. In all 
cases, loan agreements provide a l-percent higher interest when repayment of 
the loan is made in the foreign currency than when repayment is made in dollars. 


EFFECT OF CURRENCY DEPRECIATION 


Senator Dirksen. Under this proposal submitted by Senator 
Case, just taking your figures, you would have to set up a trust ac- 
count in the Treasury on foreign exchange, roughly $2 billion. 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, as the value of that exchange may diminish 
for one reason or another, there has to be aloss. Now, the question is, 
where are you going to repair the loss. In case of Commodity Credit, 
you know we repair the capital structure. But no device has been 
worked out yet. But, sooner or later, the Treasury would have to 
come up here and say, ‘‘Look; we have got a loss of $500 million.” 

Mr. Minor. Wouldn’t that be in the same situation as, for example, 
if the dollars became less valuable, the deposits they have are less 
valuable? But you still expend the number of pesos or shillings or 
whatever it is that is on deposit. They still have the same number on 
deposit. And their books would be cleared when that number of that 
currency was expended. I don’t believe there would be a problem 
of having to appropriate or provide funds to offset the depreciation in 
the currency. It would just take more shillings to do a given job 
when you went to spend the money. You could do less with it. 

Senator Drrxsen. But they have a great big dollar sign sticking in 
front of it down here at the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Minor. No; the Treasury accounts are carried in terms of the 
foreign currency. 

Senator Dirksen. They won’t be, under this Case amendment if it 
is adopted. I am just wondering where this thing is going to be 
affected. 

Mr. Minor. They are now carried in terms of the currency them- 
selves. 

Senator Russett. We already have another loss on it because we 
take it at the official rate. In any number of cases, the actual value of 
the currency is far below the official rate. 

Mr. Minor. In a few cases, that is correct. In most countries, 
there isn’t a material difference. 

Senator Russriu. I guess I have missed those. In Germany and 
Switzerland, they have got very sound currencies. 
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Mr. Garnett. We don’t have currencies in those countries. 

Mr. Minor. The most notable example has been Turkey, of course. 

Senator Russeii. We are not doing any business with Russia. If 
we ever do, you will sure find some exaggerated values. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE 


Senator Dirksen. You mentioned some GATT restrictions on 
gore That is the General Agreement on Trade and 
ariffs. 

I saw a general statement in here. Offhand what are those restric- 
tions on your operations? Do you remember offhand? I don’t care 
to belabor the point. 

Mr. Burmetster. Just the ordinary trade restrictions. 

Mr. Garnett. This isn’t imposed by the GATT. 

Senator Dirksen. Further removal of restrictions against United 
States agricultural exports under GATT. 

Mr. Garnett. The GATT is not the restriction. We have not been 
successful in all cases of getting country restrictions removed under 
GATT. 

To give a specifix example, we are working very hard with the 
Germans. The Germans have liberalized poultry imports in Germany 
to all OKEC countries. They have not liberalized poultry imports 
from the United States. 

Senator Dirksen. Why? 

Mr. Garnett. This is our point of contention: We don’t think that 
there is any justification for them maintaining restrictions against 
the import of United States poultry. Actually they say it is a dollar 
shortage, which is, of course, a fiction. 

Actually it is because they want to protect their markets in Yugo- 
slavia, in Austria, and in some of the other countries. This doesn’t 
mean it is a hopeless case. 

In fiscal 1956 our exports of broilers to Germany were zero. 

In fiscal 1957 we exported $1,200,000 worth under the Public Law 
480 program to get it started. This year they have already authorized 

urchase of $2% million worth in the open market. So while it isn’t 
iberalized we think that we are moving in the right direction. And 
we are gaining support from the German importers so that they, too, 
are working on the German Government to liberalize their broiler 
imports from the United States. 

Senator DirksEn. I just wanted to be sure I understand this. The 
Germans say, ‘‘We would love to import some of your chickens.” 

You say, ‘““‘We would love to sell you some.”” They say, ‘‘We can’t 
buy any more chickens.” 

You say, “Why?” They say, “There is a GATT restriction.” 

I want to know who is imposing the restriction? 

Mr. Garnett. There are no restrictions in GATT. We have not 
been successful under GATT to get the Germans to liberalize poultry 
imports from the United States. 

Senator Dirksen. Oh, in other words, they are not going along 
with GATT? 


Mr. Garnett. That is right. 
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EXPLANATION OF RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. Burmeister. May I explain the restriction? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Burmeister. We got concessions out of these countries, that 
is, duty concessions, and other general trade concessions under the 
GATT. It was recognized that many countries were not in a position 
because of their balance-of-payment position to implement. and let 
trade flow freely. 

So they obtained an escape clause in the GATT which provides that 
if a country is in balance-of-payment difficulties, they may put on 
trade restrictions. The individual country may put on certain trade 
restrictions—quotas, or no exchange issues for the importation of 
particular goods. 

Now, in the beginning, in 1947, that was set up in the general 
agreement. Since that time many countries have been improving 
their economies and balance-of-payments situations. We have been 
discussing with them this improvement and requesting them to 
remove these restrictions. And we have been making progress. 
Some countries now have their trade liberalized up to 90 percent of 
all their trade. Some are as low as 50 percent. 

France is the lowest one, I guess. It is down to zero right now as 
far as dollar trade is concerned. They did get up to 11 percent of 
their trade liberalized. But that is the restriction that we are talkin 
about there. It is a restriction imposed by the country, althoug 
under the escape clause in the general agreement on tariffs and trade 
we had to make that concession to permit them to escape from the 
GATT in order to get them to come into it at the time. We have 
been working with them to get these restrictions removed. 

We are in various stages. This work goes on all the time, through 
the bilateral discussions with the countries through our embassy 
staffs, and at Geneva under the auspices of the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade. 

COMMODITIES UNDER BARTER 


Senator Dirksen. When you were before the House, did you 
insert in the record a list of the commodities you obtained under 
title 3, the barter provision for commodities? 

Mr. Garnett. I don’t think we did. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if we could have that put in? 

Senator Russetu. That would be a good idea. 

Senator Dirksen. A list of the commodities, the countries involved, 
the amount in tonnages and the dollar value; and what we got for 
them. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The following tables show the quantity of agricultural commodities exported 
under barter contracts, the value of agricultural commodity exports under barter 
contracts by destination, and the supplemental stockpile materials acquired 
through December 31, 1957. The commodities exported and the materials 


received are recorded separately so the materials for specific commodities are not 
shown on available tabulations. 





—_— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Agricultural commodities exported under barter contracts in specified periods ' 





























[In thousatids of units] 
! 
July-December 1957 ? 
, 1949-50| 1954-55 
Commodities Unit through through 1954-55 

| 1953-54| 1956-57 | Under |through| 1957-58 

all con- | 1956-57| con- 

tracts | con- tracts 

tracts 

WM isin hse eesinnthebeits Ges Rae Bushel..........| 33,445 | 200,178 | 3,052} 3,052 |_......- 
GUE bun kien bts inalisscbyiidbnk on~slebioteibios Dis siibiniads 9,338 | 105,428 | 9,033 | 9,033 |....-.... 
TEE bcs none<cititlths« cbiinduahukeadsoebeae Ciecttecuspiettinascelt SL. lee onees 
SE eS eae PD caciend Qu nalecda .-.-| 36,681 | 1,353) 1,363 j..-..... 
Rei. «ds pa bh -q0stboisdh~ <2 02-- 5... §-< 2] es bbe ~ss~<-e) pees 130 130 }.......- 
GHPRER, GOTERING aicae dé - 22 ona sn cn cick noc Hundredweight. 990 39, 261 22 SE Essen 
ClORIREIIOE GU oa sateen ods 00-0. cwkeone WG .62-4<5... 4, 630 SAjtes |........|--....-5h bees 
Ws pctis3s--abbGe ..<> sicito catigencnshcuwaaees cat cadacsunkasnccdmhal Ct Sniessassen 
re ccak. a ohsdiiencbsnnuceesuabpeenan Si ctiees omit 56 1, 022 420 GE stants 
Others 4._.__- BED. «i cdeennte andes dicta Metric ton. __-_- 20 | 99 7 , i Ee 
Total quantity __. Saiemaimamen te A cig Mtiedasats 1, 227 12, 427 486 486 |........ 
Million| Million | Million) Million| Million 

dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
PE Tisai cbt bs 0} cane saeendeetcne | Aeectiit a load 107.6 823. 7 75.0 eb 0 Evcetienne 


i Year beginning July 1. 
2? Includes partial estimate for December. 


3 Represents sales with exportation to be made by July 31, 1958, under cotton export sales program an- 
nouncement CN-EX-4 dated Feb. 19, 1957, as amended. 


4 Includes flaxseed, dried skim milk, linseed oil, cottonseed meal, soybeans, tobacco, peanuts, beans, and 
rice. 


Forty-five countries have received agricultural commodities exported under 
barter arrangements under the barter program July 1, 1954, through December 
31, 1957, as shown in table XV. 


Value of agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts by destination, July 
1954 through Dec. 31, 19573 


{Value in thousands of dollars] 


FEMUR TI  neccich 0. cttcerdic toc tas ae Pog BY” Ee Ceepeptll lptge bp l ! he ese 3, 255 
Belsiutt... >. snedt Lact ..~ Lat 06,086 | Mexico... - i... J getad cm 13, 183 
Drei, 6 SS eee es. 3 Pee §47 | Netherlands. ___............ 123; 882 
British West Indies____.____- a eee ease ee 13, 935 
SOUS = chi OR OD bens vase axeaios as De Ee a cae Bd beberle 67 
a oe Mh GN il ia csc a cag ws cn iw 2, 282 
FUT CEM. < resents ebaane odte kde t EIU cond danannanmenn 26 
Oe: sik wake webs bp eOe) POMMIONL . 63 dw cece 3, 467 
Oe ts) rte wane 6) Gaudi Arabia... ............ 281 
I cata cd nies Secs dy oi ese h o §, 501 | Mouth Africa...............<. 858 
Ee BRC ee eee ee i, COUR I ooo tc cient Seen eee 4, 618 
El Salvador." 2..-....4 : Tas oe to 2, 503 
OGG 6552 co. Dananoss < ee GEOR: nh en aot 3, 124 
ivan S hassle dceniiae ceed 1, 992 | Taiwan (Formosa) ___.._..--- 2, 858 
Franoe....... Ss a ce eet ne ea 1, 358 
West Germany.-.-_._.....-.<: D4, SOCi; ll pinged... ................. 11 
reeees.. 5. Je SSCS ek ee eee ee 7, 913 
Guatemala. --_.._.......--.- 142 | United Kingdom ?____...---. 177, 922 
BI cick i dace ee 2, 306 | Ureguegs,.<i» serepnseensiqemet 500 
Bo aie nis. ann tie 18 eames Sk MO es aren, Be na 287 
Sr nn. ea ee ee ee ad BA ag EE gad. 2, 743 
Vereehyi. (Gide a Soy. dec 6) 9047 Otivere Siu. ool os 112, 454 
ges iyicnchie cect beaewe 9, 629 —-— 
CO ich Se eee 109, 675 I alt: seaiileets terial 898, 663 


1 Commodity values at export market prices. Includes partial estimate for December 1957. 

? Includee‘data for other British Commonwealth countries prior to July 1, 1957. It is estimated that 75 
percent or more of the value shown covers shipments to the United age the remaining 25 percent 
covers shipments to other countries of the British Commonwealth, including Australia, Canada, and 
Union of South Africa. 


3 Includes shipments for which documents listing countries of destination have not been processe 
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Supplemental stockpile materials, July 1, 1954, through Dec. 31, 1957 





[In thousands] 
Negotiated Materials 
contracts delivered 
Material Unit FI Origin country 
Quan- | Value | Quan-| Value 
tity tity 
' 
Abrasive, crude alumi- | Short ton_-- 100 | $11, 456 94 $10,797 | Canada. 
num oxide. 

Ammer. 2. =. 22 5S mo_._.22: 7 4,145 6 3,721 | Mexico, Africa, Yugo- 
slavia, United King- 
dom. 

Asbestos, chrysotile... ____]__-_- a 2 894 1 590 | Canada. 

a ee Long ton__._| 1,440 20, 886 0 0 | Jamaica, Haiti, British 
West Indies. 

eee eee eee Short ton___ 1 215 0 0 | Argentina, Brazil, South 
Africa, Southern Rho- 
desia, Portuguese East 
Africa. 

= copper master | Pound.-___- 4, 750 9, 888 0 0 | India. 

joy. 

ke AI St 397 893 397 877 | United Kingdom. 

pens 2a es. | els Wo. ris 6, 032 10,169 | 6,108 10,197 | Belgium, West Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Peru, Spain, Canada, 
United Kingdom. 

Chromium, electrolytic...| Long ton__-- 4 11, 531 0 0 | Japan. 

Chromium, exothermic. __|-....do.___-- 2 4, 247 1 1,750 | West Germany, United 
Kingdom. 

Oobalt metal. 2 28 yee Ne 2, 080 4,618 | 2,076 4,609 | Belgium, North Rho- 
desia, Belgian Congo. 

ne ee Or Karat___-_-- 1, 937 26,248 | 1,878 26, 298 | Africa. 

oe, eae Short ton___ 5 2, 200 5 2,244 | South Africa. 

Ferrochrome-silicon_-_----- Long ton_.-- 29 9, 961 28 9, 867 | India, South Africa, East 
Africa, South Rho- 
desia, Turkey. 

Ferromanganese..-.......}_-... Geo... 392 79, 966 380 77,304 | Belgium, Chile, France, 
West Germany, India, 
Japan, Norway, Can- 
ada, Yugoslavia. 

Peas sree ss Ak. Short ton __- 250 10, 877 177 7,459 | Italy, Mexico. 

OR a a Se aos 25 132 40, 707 130 39, 744 | Australia, Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Mexico, Peru, 
Spain, South Africa, 
Tasmania, Canada. 

Manganese electrolytic.__| Long ton__-- q 2, 512 2 1,235 | India, Southwest Africa. 

Manganese metal_________|_____ mess: 52 3, 247 0 0 | South Africa. 

a ese ore, battery |.---- i a ait 43 3, 562 10 774 | Greece. 

grade. 

IIR ic adic cannae Troy ounce. 235 4, 550 191 3,634 | France, United King- 
dom, Netherlands, 
Canada, Colombia, 
South Africa. 

Silicon carbide__.......__- Short ton. -_. 55 9, 894 10 1,794 | Canada. 

Titanium sponge -_--_---- Long ton-_-- 9 51, 151 2 16,195 | Japan. 

PUSS os Sih eectcnna ne seein Short ton. _- 257 72, 862 254 71, 526 | Australia, Belgium, West 
Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, 
Northern Rhodesia, 

Portugal, Canada, Yu- 
goslavia. 
Total value.........|....---.------ presi | 396, 679 |........ | 290, 615 


MATERIAL IN STOCKPILE 


Senator Arken. Is the Commodity Credit holding any amount of 
material at the present time? 

Mr. Garnett. The majority of it has been turned over to the stock- 
pile. They are holding some which they expect will be taken over by 
the stockpile. 

Senator Arken. Are there many commodities now which they will 
receive for the stockpile? 

Mr. Garnett. A very limited list. 

Senator Arken. Do you remember what that consists of ? 
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Mr. Garnett. I know that manganese ore is one. 
Senator Arken. Lead and zine are on. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Copper is off. 

Mr. Garnett. Copper is on. 

Senator Arken. And for manganese and nickel. 
Mr. Garnett. Nickel is off, manganese is on. 
(The following information was submitted :) 
The latest list is as follows: 


Among the strategic materials for which CCC will currently consider barter 
proposals are: antimony; asbestos (amosite) ; bauxite (Jamaica, Surinam, re- 
fractory) ; beryl; chromite (refractory) ; copper; fluorspar (metallurgical) ; 
lead ; manganese (battery-synthetic dioxide chemical type A, and metallurgical) ; 
mica (muscovite block, film, and splittings; phlogopite splittings) ; silicon car- 
bide (crude) ; and zinc. 


EXAMPLE OF BRAZILIAN COFFEE PURCHASES 


Senator DworsHax. Clarifying some of the points raised by Sena- 
tor Dirksen, I should like to be specific. Now, for instance if we pur- 


chase coffee in Brazil, we can’t use any of their local currency to pay 
for that coffee ? 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHaK. We have to pay in dollars? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burmeister. That is commercial trade. 

Senator DworsHak. There is no way of exchanging the local cur- 
tency with United States importers who buy the coffee. 

Mr. Garnett. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. It has to be paid for in dollars? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Redeemable in gold? 

In these transactions the dollars we pay them for any commodities 
are redeemable in gold ? 

Mr. Burmeister. They are redeemable in United States goods. 

Senator DworsHaKk. We have a trade balance. But the Brazilian 
who sells coffee to some purchaser in the United States is paid in 
dollars. 

Mr. Burmetster. That is right. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Not in a balance. 

Mr. Burmeister. No. 

Senator DworsHak. Why did you say that, trade balance? 

Mr. Garnett. If I may explain it this way ? 

Senator DworsHak. All right. 

Mr. Garnett. We will say that Brazil earns a hundred million 
dollars a year selling us coffee. Now, if instead of paying for this 
coffee in dollars, like we are at the present time, we start paying for it 
in wheat, it means that they earn no more; and so they will stick to 
just earning the dollars which they spend in the United States anyway. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it optional with those people in Brazil to 
determine whether they want wheat or something else, or can they in- 
sist upon payment in dollars? 

Mr. Garnetr. Theoretically if they can pay in dollars, we have no 
business making a 480 agreement. The only justification for making 
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a 480 agreement in the first place is that we will move more agricul- 
tural products than we would otherwise. 

Senator DworsHax. Let me say this: I wasn’t trying to develop 
that aspect of it, not 480. Maybe that is a part of your answer. But 
it seems to me that you can tell us whether when we purchase coffee 
in Brazil we have to pay for that coffee with American dollars. I say 
“we.” I mean American purchasers. 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. Where does 480 get into that? 

Mr. Garner. If we left it at this, Brazil would buy from us; 
would buy wheat from us with those earned dollars to the extent—— 

Senator Dworsnaxk. If they wanted wheat ? 

Mr. Garnett. In any case she would buy about 80,000 tons a year. 
We are now selling her about 250,000 tons a year. And so what the 
480 does is to pay for the wheat that is in addition to what she would 
buy from us normally which is about 80,000 tons which she will pay 
for in hard-earned cm tl with coffee. 

Senator Dworsuak. The normal imports of wheat from United 
States, she would pay for with dollars up to a certain point. Beyond 
that for additional wheat she would pay with local currency ? 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Senator Dworsuax. That wasn’t the point I was particularly inter- 
ested in. I simply wanted to know whether it was possible to use 
this local currency which they report to be about $2 billion in paying 
for any of these commodities which we purchase abroad; whether it 
has to be a barter deal. Or is there any way we can use any of that 
accumulation of $2 billion to pay for some of the commodities which 
we purchase in those premarin 

Mr. Garnett. When the loans come due they will be payable either 
in dollars or local currencies and those dollars, if they pay it in dollars, 
we will simply bring home and use it to pay for coffee imports. 

Senator Arken. Don’t you require them to maintain the value of 
the local currency ? 

Mr. Garnett. It requires the maintenance of value. 

The first Brazil agreement was the one exception where we did not 
require maintenance of value. In lieu of maintenance of value, we 
charged them a 1 percent higher interest rate. In the second agree- 
ment, we required a maintenance of value. 

Senator Arxen. Then if the value of the dollar depreciates they 
will save some money when the loans come due. 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Senator Arkens. But otherwise if they pay in local currency, they 
are required to pay full value for the dollars which it is supposed to 
represent, 

Mr. Garnetr. They have to buy the dollars at the prevailing ex- 
change rate. 

Mr. Burmeister. I think getting back to the question: American 
coffee importers who buy coffee in Brazil pay dollars. Those people 
take those dollars and buy products in the United States. They may 
be industrial products or whatever. 

Senator Dworsnak. I appreciate that fully. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Burmeister. That is separate and apart from any Government 
operations. 

Senator Dworsuax. I realize that. I was trying to develop whether 
any of this accumulated $2 billion in local currencies in various coun- 
tries can be utilized in any way in payment of commodities which 
we purchase in those specific countries. 

Mr. Garnett. Not which we would otherwise purchase. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well, that is a partial answer. But we can 
utilize them at this point. 

As Senator Dirksen pointed out we are faced with the realistic fact 
that we are continuing to accumulate at a rapid rate these local cur- 
rencies. But they are virtually frozen because they can’t be used to 
pay for commodities which we purchase there. 

Mr. Garnett. They wouldn’t want the wheat unless they could get 
the currency. The only reason they bought the wheat under 480 and 
accommodated their economy to accept it was so that they could use 
the currency. If it hadn’t been for that they would have said, no 
deal. 

Mr. Burmeister. Well the currency isn’t just accumulating and 
piling up. It is being used. 

Senator Dworsmak. Oh, yes. What, 2 or 3 percent? 

Mr. Burmeister. No,no. All of it. 

Senator Dworsuax. Not in different credits of this country. It is 
used locally on projects. You said yourself in Brazil under hydro- 
electric projects, 


TOTAL CURRENCIES AVAILABLE 


Senator Aiken. How much currency do you have that is unallocated 
or uncommitted ? 

Mr. Minor. As of January 31 the Treasury had between 18 and 
19 million dollars worth of Brazilian currencies, from Public Law 
480 sales. Almost all of the cruzieros had been allocated by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Senator ArkEN. How much foreign currency have we taken in that 
is not committed for any purpose at all. 

Mr. Garnett. In Brazil there is a temporary shortage of currency. 

Senator Arxen. In the world. I want to get out of Brazil. 

Mr. Minor. I don’t have the total figure from 480 sales. I have 
the total United States holdings of foreign currency but not separated 
out for Public Law 480. 

Mr. Burmeister. It is all commited for use. 

Senator ArkeNn. That is what I thought. That is what we want 
to keep in mind; that it is committed for uses that would cost good 
money if we didn’t have cheaper money. 

Mr. Garnett. That is right. 


STATE DEPARTMENT COLLABORATION 


Senator Dworsnak. To what extent does the State Department col- 
laborate with you? Do they have any jurisdiction over these po- 
licies ? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. It is a very close coordination. The act 
is implemented by an interagency committee of 11, which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture chairs: The State Department, the Defense De- 





nn 
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partment, the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury, ODM, making up 
a total of 11. 

Senator DworsHak. There is an awareness of the potential damage 
which might result from any unwise policies, and everything possible 
is being done to avoid such occurrences. 

Mr. Garnett. That is correct. 

Mr. Minor. I think the figures you wanted, or very close to them, 
are here. As of December 31 agreements of $2,295 million had been 
made. Of that $1,770,000,000 had been deposited, in terms of dollars. 
The allocations by the Bureau of the Budget were $1,792 million, which 
is a little bit more than the deposits as of that date. Some of the allo- 
cations are made in advance of the deposit, subject to the deposit. 

Senator Arken. Leaving about four or five hundred million which 
is still footloose. 

Mr. Minor. Yes. But it had not been deposited. There is a time 
lag between the date of the agreement and the actual delivering of the 
products and depositing the currency. 

Senator Arken. That 500 million hasn’t all been received yet; has 
it? 

Mr. Minor. The agreements have been entered into but not all the 
products have been delivered. I think there is one thing that we 
have been confusing a little bit. And that is that on a few of the 
agreements, for all uses, there is a dollar denomination. Under the 
agreements, loans to the foreign government have maintenance of 
dollar value provisions under which, when they repay the loans they 
must maintain the dollar value of the loan. But on funds for United 
States uses, if it depreciates before being spent then it is a United 
States loss. 

Senator Arken. What is the lowest interest rate that you make to 
a foreign country ? 

Mr. Garnett. They are 4 percent if it is repayable in dollars and 5 
percent if it is in local currency. 

Senator Arken. It is more than the rate of interest which the United 
States Government pays for money at the present time. 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russrxu. I notice in the case of Brazil that under 104 (g) 
you are planning $14914 million of loans. Are those loans made by 
ICA or made by Agriculture? 

Mr. Garnett. By ICA. 

Senator Russert. That is what I thought. You were talking about 
this Joint Committee. I thought ICA made the loans. 

Mr. Garnett. Well, the Joint Committee agreed that this amount 
of the total Brazilian program would go to 104 (g). 

Senator Russet. I see. 

Mr. Garnett. Then ICA implements it. 

Senator Russet. They select the projects? If there are no further 
questions, we thank you gentlemen and we will hear the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. . 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Mrnor. Might I point out one thing: A language change is rec- 
ommended to delete certain language that was carried in the last year’s 
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appropriation to authorize us to utilize certain provisions in the State 
Department appropriation acts and in the act of August 1, 1956. The 
language in our 1958 appropriation act is permanent legislation. We 
are therefore, proposing the deletion of the language this year. 

Senator Russert. Allright. That appears on page 88. 

Mr. Minor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnett. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russetx. All right; Dr. Kauffman. 


Commopiry Excuance AUTHORITY 


STATEMENTS OF RODGER R. KAUFFMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, COM- 
MODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY; DANIEL A. CURRIE, ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DIREC- 
TOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1950_..~...-.~.=.-~_..-. $832, 000 
TSURROC 'CRURIUR, | Ea a as thane enterica eee tes eal 832, 000 


Project statement 


Project 1957 








1958 1959 
(estimated) | (estimated) 
Tl SAS. cds chs hacekshi see thetdessccssaes wihod tneds hated $52, 003 $54, 900 $54, 900 
2. Supervision of futures trading -.....-..........-.--.----...- 416, 906 441, 100 441, 100 
SD, la eos an Oo gs Bes boa 32) dhe bean ernantednaeone 177, 386 183, 700 183, 700 
4, Tepventiqnaims. ocd dose isis diddadoban deta tees 138, 287 152, 300 152, 300 
Ue SUN 8. nn chen Socndserer ce pb eeneneseawes Dy FAB Lociewcdcy weds ihn eis nesin 
Total appropriation or estimate. ...............-----..- | 787, 400 832, 000 | 832, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of Assistant Secre- 
tary Paarlberg, I will present his statement, if that is agreeable with 
the committee. 

Senator Russetu. Very well. 

Mr. Kaurman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am glad to have this St to give you an account of the work 
of the Commodity Exchange Authority, which regulates futures trad- 
ing on commodity exchanges. 

Basic provisions of the law which the agency administers were en- 
acted in 1922 as the Grain Futures Act, subsequently renamed the 
Commodity Exchange Act. In addition to the grains covered by the 
original act, other commodities, including cotton, butter, eggs, and 
potatoes, were added by amendments in 1936; wool tops in 1938; soy- 
beans, fats and oils, and oilmeals in 1940; wool in 1954; and onions 
in 1955. Thus, the regulation of futures trading presently involves 
a wide range of commodities, with active futures markets conducted 
by commodity exchanges licensed as contract markets under the act. 


23506—58—_—19 
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MAJOR PURPOSES OF REGULATION 


The major purposes of futures-trading regulation include the pre- 
vention of price manipulation, market corners, and the dissemination 
of false ant misleading information affecting prices. Regulation is 
also designed to protect hedgers and others against cheating and fraud 
in commodity futures transactions, and to provide anti-trust-fund 
treatment by lodines of the margin funds and equities belonging to cus- 
tomers. A further purpose of the Commodity Exchange Act 1s to as- 
sure farmers’ cooperative associations the benefits of membership 
privileges on contract markets. Still another purpose is to provide 
information to the Congress and the public on trading operations in 
the markets. 


PRICING AND MARKETING FUNCTION 


Keeping watch on trading activities is necessary to safeguard the 
pricing and marketing interests of farmers, cooperative marketing 
associations, merchandisers, and processors. Prices registered in the 
futures markets are utilized in the daily pricing of cash or spot com- 
modities, both by terminal market firms and by farmers and dealers at 
country points. Artificial or manipulative forces in the futures mar- 
kets distort prices to farmers and others. The type of nonspeculative 
trading known as hedging is engaged in by merchandisers, processors, 
and farmers’ cooperatives for the purpose of offsetting or reducing 
price risks inherent in the ownership, marketing, and processing of 
commodities. The economies in saaekecting and distribution credited 
to hedging are impaired, however, if excessive speculation or manipu- 
lation practices drive hedgers from the market. While speculative 
trading provides the market volume necessary for the continuous re- 
cording of prices and the ready accommodation of hedging orders, the 
susceptibility of speculative trading to manipulative activity renders 
Federal regulation necessary in the public interest. 


REPORTING SYSTEM 


Daily surveillance of large-trader operations is implemented by the 
CEA’s system of required daily reports from commodity exchange 
clearing members, brokers, and large traders. These reports show 
volume of trading and open contracts and the size of each large trader’s 
transactions and the magnitude and character of his market position 
whether speculative or hedging. 


HEDGING OPERATIONS 


Senator Russetz. How can you tell whether it is speculative or 
hedging ? 

Mr. Kavrrman. It is classified by the trader. And if he is engaged 
in dealing in or processing the commodity, with speculative limits on 
that commodity, he furnishes weekly reports concerning his actual 
commitments. His records are subject to examination by our auditors 
also. But the initial classification is made by the person reporting. 

Senator Russety. Do you ever have any occasion when a man says 
he is hedging to change that to speculating ? 

Mr. Kaurrman. Very rarely. Usually they are supported by their 
actual commitments in the cash commodity. 
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From these reports—and the CEA receives more than half a mil- 
lion annually—the agency compiles the daily volume of trading, open 
contracts, and deliveries in the futures markets. The processing, and 
analysis of the data thus obtained enables the CEA to focus quickly 
on unusual or questionable operations of large traders, and in most in- 
stances to detect manipulative attempts at an early stage. The Com- 
modity Exchange Authority also utilizes such data for the release of 
statistics on futures-market conditions. It issues daily, monthly, and 
annual statistical releases and bulletins, as well as special surveys and 
reports dealing with sensitive market situations, or market problems of 
particular importance or timeliness. 


BROKERAGE ACTIVITIES REGULATED 


Commodity brokerage activities are regulated through the annual 
registration of floor brokers and futures commission merchants and 
the surveillance of their operations. Floor brokers registered in fiscal 
1957 numbered 887. Futures-commission merchants registered main- 
tained 1,983 principal and branch offices. Both figures were at record 
levels for the past 20 years. To determine whether the funds of 
brokers’ customers are properly handled, the Commodity Exchange 
Authority periodically audits the books and records of all registered 
brokerage firms. Such audits numbered 649 in 1957, compared with 
635 in 1956. 

The brokerage regulatory work affords information vital to the 
agency’s investigations. It is instrumental in maintaining surveil- 
lance of the complex broker-and-trader relationships which are often 
involved in detecting manipulative activities and violations of specula- 
tive trading limits. And it is important in the production of evidence 
in proceedings looking to the imposition of sanctions for violations of 
the statute. 

VOLUME OF TRADING 


The total volume of trading supervised by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority in the markets and commodities within the purview 
of the act is an indication of the extent of its activities and responsi- 
bilities. When measured by the number of purchases and sales in 
terms of contract units, the trading volume for all commodities under 
the act is more than 8 million transactions annually. Trading in com- 
modity futures and trading in stocks and bonds are quite different and 
may be compared only in a limited way. It is worth noting, however, 
that the estimated dollar value of commodity futures trating under 
the Commodity Exchange Act is a little larger than the value of trans- 
actions in stocks and bonds on registered securities exchanges. The 
former was $35.9 billion in fiscal 1957; the latter $34.1 billion. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1959 


The budget estimate for enforcement of the Commodity Exchange 
Act for fiscal 1959 is $832,000 which is the same as the appropriation 
for 1958. 

That concludes the formal statement, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Currie 


and I will be glad to answer any questions which the committee may 
have. 
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COMPARISON OF TRADING ON COMMODITY AND STOCK EXCHANGES 


Senator Russrut. I note that the transactions on the commodity 
exchanges are greater than on the stocks and bonds. 

Mr. Kaurrman. Yes. 

Senator Russett. I never would have thought that. I must say I 
am not too familiar with either one of these exchanges. But I would 
have thought that the transactions on the stock exchange would have 
been much greater than those on the commodity exchanges. 

Mr. Kavurrman. There are differences in the two types of trading. 
But I think the figure is significant. 


FUTURES TRADING IN ONIONS 


Senator Russeiy. I had a letter this morning from a gentleman, 
whom I don’t know, in Indiana. I am afraid I threw it away since 
reading it. In that letter he was complaining about the fact that 
onions were included under the administration of the act. He 
claimed that he had been operating on the exchange in Chicago, I 
believe. And this is just a faint recollection. 

He said he had seen the prices change from $270 a ton to $68 a ton 
or some such spread as that, in a period of just a few days. The onion 
market was manipulated to the detriment of the farmer primarily and 
the consuming public secondarily. . 

Have you had any occasion to take a look—particularly at the onion 
situation ? 

ONION MARKET SURVEYS 


Mr. Kavurrman. We have maintained close surveillance of the onion 
futures market since it was placed within the purview of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, 2144 years ago. We have made a number of 
marketwide surveys. And the Commodity Exchange Commission 
which is composed of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce 
and the Attorney General, held public hearings with a view to impos- 
ing limits on speculative transactions of individuals, firms, and corpo- 
rations. Those limits have been in effect since September 1, 1956. 
There has been a good deal of controversy, of course, about onion 
futures trading. It is a relatively new market. It didn’t attain any 
volume of significance until about 1948 or 1949. Many onion pro- 
ducers didn’t think there should be any onion futures trading at all. 
They had an amendment to the Commodity Exchange Act enacted 
in 1955, adding onions to the commodities covered by the act. And 
we have had the responsibility for enforcing the provisions of the 
statute with respect to onion futures since that time. 


ONION LEGISLATION 


There are bills pending now to prohibit futures trading in onions. 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture is beinning hearings today, I 
believe, on the Senate bills. It has been highly controversial. 

The Department at the time it made its report on the bill adding 
onions to the Commodity Exchange Act, pointed out that onions had 
a long history of extreme price variability. And that was true not 
only since the advent of futures trading but long before also. We 
feel that the very nature of the commodity, the fact that it is a small 
market, the high perishability, lack of storability, and the inelastic 
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demand for the commodity, are all contributing factors to the wide 
price fluctuations. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS ON ONION MARKET 


Prices of onions historically have fluctuated more than the price 
of any other commodity which we have studied. 

Senator Russetz. Was it as extreme as the illustration I gave. 

_ Mr. Kavurrman. I don’t recall. I am not familiar with quotations 
In tons. 

Senator Russet. Maybe it was in carloads. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Kavurrman. There have been wide price fluctuations. The 
market now is very strong. It is largely a weather market at this . 
time of year. Normally the early Texas crop would be moving to 
market. Which, while it is not deliverable on the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange, would naturally have a direct price effect on the onions 
that are deliverable there. 

Senator Russert. Why is not the Texas crop deliverable there? 

Mr. Kavrrman. The yellow globe onion is the particular type de- 
liverable on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange futures contract. The 
early Texas onion crop hasn’t really got started to moving in earnest 
by reason of the excessive rains that they have been having down in 


south Texas. So that has made the market at Chicago very strong. 
Prices are very good. 


MANIPULATION OF ONION MARKET 


We have a case pending now alleging manipulation on the part of 
two individuals and a corporation in the onion market. Adminis- 
trative hearings have been completed. And the next stage will be the 
filing of briefs. And eventually the case will go to the judicial officer 
of the Department for final decision. We have found no manipu- 
lative operations in the onion futures market in the past 18 months. 


ORIGIN OF ONION LEGISLATION 


Senator Russet. Did the bill to put onions under the jurisdiction 
of the commodity exchange originate in the Department of Agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Kaurrman. No, it did not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeii. I wondered why it was singled out. It seems to 
be about the only one of the vegetables that is under it. 

Mr. Kaurrman. Onions and potatoes. 

Senator Russeii. Yes, I see potatoes. Have you had any difficulty 
in the case of potatoes as you have encountered with onions? 

Mr. KaurrMan. No. There seems to be a greater use of the 
potato futures market on the part of the producers and those who 
finance the producers than there has been in the case of onions. 


> 
3 
ONION PRODUCTION 


Senator Russetz. Where are these onions for the Chicago market 
grown ? ee 

Mr. KaurrMan. Most of them are produced in New York State, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
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Senator Russetn. Where are the Texas onions marketed? Or would 
you know # 

Mr. Kaurrman. I am sorry. I can’t give you an answer as to where 
the bulk of the crop is marketed. 

Senator Russe... It struck me as being a little unusual to have most 
of the onions on the Chicago Exchange come from as far away as 
New York. ! 

Mr. Kavrrman. Although New York is the principal onion-pro- 
ducing State, most of the shipments that reach Chicago, I believe, 
emanate in Michigan and Wisconsin. 


MANIPULATION OF EGG MARKET 


Senator Russet, Have there been any other significant fluctuations 
in the other commodities that might have caused economic harm to 
the producers ? 

Mr. Kaurrman. Onions are in a class by themselves in that re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman. We had a case which we thought was settled 
in the United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit at 
Chicago in January, involving manipulation of the egg market some 
time ago. After long hearings and numerous delays, the case was 
appealed to the United States Court of Appeals. Oral argument was 
held before the court last November. And the court by unanimous 
decision upheld in toto the decision and order of the judicial officer 
of the Department on January 7 against 2 of 15 speculators involved. 
The other 13 were not parties to the appeal. 


REDUCTION IN SANCTIONS IMPOSED BY SECRETARY 


Senator Russet. Is that in the nature of injunctive relief? 

Mr. Kaurrman. No; that was upholding an order revoking the 
registration of a corporation as a futures commission merchant, and 
revoking the registration of an officer of the corporation as a regis- 
tered floor broker and denying them trading privileges. That was the 
part of the order that was appealed, and it was upheld. But, on 
reconsideration, the 3 judges who sat on the appeal originally handed 
down an order just about 3 weeks ago to the effect that the sanctions 
imposed by the Secretary of Agriculture were too harsh, and sub- 
stantially reduced the sanctions. 


PETITION FOR REHEARING BY FULL COURT 


The Department has taken the position—that was a 2-to-1 
opinion—and the Department has taken the position that the court, 
in modifying the sanction, was exercising essentially an administra- 
tive function, and it has filed a petition with the court of appeals 
for a rehearing by the full court. That petition is now before the 
court of appeals. 

We feel very optimistic about securing an affirmance of the original 
order. The Supreme Court in the latter part of January returned a 
case to that same circuit in which the Court of Appeals had modified 
the effective date of a disciplinary order issued by the Federal Trade 
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Commission. The Supreme Court in a per curiam decision in that 
case held that it was not within the power of the court of appeals to 
modify a sanction which had a reasonable relation to a violation and 
was within the provisions of the statute. So, we are optimistic of 
securing a favorable opinion when that is reconsidered. 

Senator Russeiz. I am inclined to think that the Supreme Court 
was right. They don’t hestitate to knock the heads of the court of 
appeals or the district court and when it comes to their own decisions, 
they don’t hesitate to change the Constitution or anything else. I 
think it was sound law in what they held in that case. 

Mr. KaurrmMan. We don’t know of any other case where a court has 
undertaken to modify a sanction under anything similar to the cir- 
cumstances in this case. 

Senator Russeiu. It is a major legal monstrosity. But, of course, 
anybody that can modify the Constitution can certainly modify the 
sanctions of the Department of Agriculture. 

Well, we thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 o’clock p. m., the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON Session (2:23) 
Senator Russrextz. The committee will be in order. 


Freperat Crop INSURANCE CoRPORATION 


STATEMENTS OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; F. N. McCARTNEY, MANAGER, FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE CORPORATION; C. A. FRETTS, ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION; E. N. NIKKEL, DI- 
RECTOR, SALES AND SERVICING DIVISION; G. E. EVANS, DIREC- 
TOR, FINANCE DIVISION; M. E. COLBY, DIRECTOR, UNDERWRIT- 
ING DIVISION; J. P. SKEFFINGTON, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH; 
AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Operating and administrative expenses 





Administra- 
tive expenses 
Appropriation} payable from Total 








premium 
income 
Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959. ........--.--------- $6, 376, 700 $2, 000, 000 $8, 376, 700 


DRGs CRED, BOOU 6.» 0s ose ncccccpsscese+ qcuuewsbebuadsens 6, 376, 700 2, 000, 000 8, 376, 700 








Note.—The 1959 budget estimate includes $2,000,000 for operating and administrative expenses of the 
Corporation, payable from premium income. For clarification and completeness, the following schedules 
and justification explain the total estimate of $8,376,700 required for administrative expenses, consisting of 
$6,376,700 direct appropriation and $2,000,000 payable from premium income, 
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Project statement 








; 1958 Adjustments 1959 
Project 1957 (estimated) between (estimated) 
projects 

1. Underwriting and actuarial analysis_____.._- $673, 849 $881, 000 —$24, 000 $857, 000 

2. Contract sales and servicing._._.._.-_______- 4, 868, 652 6, 840, 700 —25, 000 6, 815, 700 

3. Crop inspection and loss adjustments_.._.__- 712, 987 655, 000 +49, 000 ; 
Total available or estimate___...________- 6, 255, 488 CR PO Bees dececen os 8, 376, 700 

Deduct: Obligations payable from premium 

I cS Pa a ce onc eR Cine he 45, 488 Be OE Ee Widenncccawenss 2, 000, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate. ........- 6, 210, 000 6, 376, 700 | fail aaa cial 6, 376, 700 
GENERAL 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation has as its objective the promotion 
of the national welfare by improving the economic stability of agriculture through 
a sound system of crop insurance. The budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 is 
designed as an integral part of the long-range plans to accomplish this purpose. 
Corporation and private insurance experts have consistently maintained that a 
sound program cannot be developed unless a broader insurance base is obtained 
and the heavy concentration of risk in the major wheat-producing areas is offset 
by additional participation in other areas and crops. 


BASIS FOR 1959 ESTIMATE 


The program planned for the 1959 fiscal year is a continuation of concerted 
efforts to increase premium income and spread the concentration of risk 
which is urgently needed for a sound program. The budgeted workload for 
fiscal year 1959 is 380,000 crops insured as compared to 365,000 for fiscal year 
1958. No net increase in counties is planned for 1959, however insurance on 
additional crops will be offered in some of the 818 counties where insurance 
is already available. 

The total program costs, explained more in detail below, will continue in 
fiscal year 1959 at the same level as in 1958. However, changes in the distribu- 
tion of indirect costs because of the increase in the direct cost of loss adjustment 
for 1959 will result in minor adjustments between activities. 


EXPLANATION OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECTS 


1. Underwriting and actuarial analysis 


The Underwriting Division of the Corporation is responsible for the important 
function of establishing premium rates and coverages at a level which over a 
period of time will provide adequate premiums to cover losses incurred on in- 
sured crops, and provide a reasonable reserve. In establishing rates and cover- 
ages due consideration must be given to the ratio of premium to coverage as 
compared to risk insured, as the protection offered must appeal to farmers as 
being economically sound if an effective sales program is to be conducted and 
a broad base of participation acquired and maintained. 

Review of rates and coverages.—In 1959 the complete and comprehensive re- 
view of rates and coverages by crops, begun in 1958, will be continued as rapidly 
as possible. In past years the Corporation had followed the pattern of incor- 
porating the prior year’s experience into the current year’s premium rates and 
coverages. This was necessary because of the limited experience available upon 
which to base rates and coverages. This method of operation, while necessary 
in the earlier years of the experimental program, created problems in the admin- 
istration of effective and economical sales programs. Beginning in 1958, the 
complete review of rates and coverages was begun by crops on a cycle basis in- 
stead of on an annual basis, which permits rates and coverages to remain stable 
for several years on each crop, and in turn provides longer periods for sales pro- 
grams to be carried out. However, should experience over several years in some 
areas be extremely adverse, it may become necessary to adjust rates and cover- 
ages there before the time scheduled for a complete reworking of the crop. 

Extension of standard policy.—The new standard policy developed in 1957, and 
approved for use by the Board of Directors beginning with 1958 spring crops, 
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will be extended to winter crops in 1959. The new policy was designed to replace 
8 policies in effect for the individual crops insured and the 1 policy used on 
a limited scale in counties where more than 1 crop is insured. It also pro- 
vides for insuring one or more crops under the same policy, whereas in the past 
a new policy had to be issued each time insurance was offered on a new crop. 
This will aid the Corporation in reaching its current planned objective of increas- 
ing premium income and spreading the insured risk to lower risk areas by allow- 
ing for a more rapid inclusion of additional crops in the program. Additional 
improved features of the new policy are a minimum premium on each insured 
crop, more uniform cancellation dates, and a more uniform system for adjusting 
losses. 

Crop production and yield statistics —Historical yield and production data by 
farming practice is used in the development and revision of crop insurance rates 
and coverages, and is required annually on approximately 21 commodities for 
counties in which the Corporation is offering insurance. As this necessary data 
would be extremely costly to obtain if Corporation personnel were used, an 
agreement has been effected with other Government agencies to supply the data 
from records already compiled for other purposes. 

The estimated workload and costs for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are as follows: 


Underwriting and actuarial analysis (818 counties) 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Decrease 
1958 1959 








1. County survey work_-___---- a ee i ara $127, 450 $106, 067 —$21, 383 
2. Crop production and acreage yield statisties_____......-.--- 47, 050 ST ee 
3. State, branch, and headquarters servicing costs_---....----- 706, 500 703, 883 —2, 671 

Se SU II os cect ects wo lt os nivel co eere a ennai’ 881, 000 857, 000 — 24, 000 





2. Contract sales and servicing 


Continued emphasis on sales and servicing in 1959.—The sales and servicing 
activity is the largest activity of the three (sales, underwriting, and loss ad- 
justment) and comprises approximately 75 percent of the total funds estimated 
for operating and administrative expenses. To improve the soundness of the 
crop-insurance program and to extend its services to more of the Nation’s farm- 
ers, increasing emphasis must be given to expanding participation. The ex- 
pansion in volume of business is a basic prerequisite to increased premium in- 
come, aS well as the spreading of the heavy concentration of risk, which is 
urgently needed to offset the heavy concentration of risk in the major wheat- 
producing areas. To effect progress toward these vital objectives, the Corpora- 
tion is taking the following actions: 

(a) The annual issue dates of official rates and coverages is being revised 
to provide a longer sales period than had been possible in the past under the 
policy of incorporating unfavorable loss experience into the following year’s 
rates. Early sales campaigns conducted without coverages and rates have 
been tried, and experience indicates that the results obtained were not com- 
mensurate with the costs. It was therefore necessary to establish intensified 
sales programs the last few weeks before closing dates for sales. This limited 
the final participation results each year because qualified sales personnel had 
insufficient time in which to contact the potential insureds. Issuance of rates 
and coverages many months earlier than in the past also provides for better 
utilization and development of the limited sales corps of experienced key field- 
men which the Corporation has been training and developing for several years. 

(b) The change in underwriting policy to permit coverages and rates to 
remain unchanged for a period of years will tend to lower the percentage of 
contracts canceled each year and will extend the time in which sound selling 
efforts can be made. Under this plan, coverages and rates for only 1 or 2 crops 
will be reworked each year, leaving the remainder of the county coverages and 
rates constant. 

(c) In fiscal years 1958 and 1959, insurance will be offered on additional 
crops in a number of counties in the lower risk areas. This will increase pre- 
mium income in the diversified farming counties of the Midwest and offset 
to a great extent the heavy concentration of risk which exists in the major 
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wheat-producing areas. In addition, the increase of premium income resulting 
from the addition of insurable crops, will make the crop insurance agency more 
attractive to qualified persons in those counties where it has been difficult to 
get or maintain a capable agent because of the low potential earning power. In 
the counties where the agency system is in operation, the increased potential 
earnings will provide the agents with additional incentive to spend more time 
in selling and servicing the program, thereby increasing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the administration of the program at the county level. 


The budgeted workload for the 1958 and 1959 crop years, by commodities, is 
as follows: 
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Sales summary by commodity—Crop year 1958 


Crop year 1958 sales 








1957 crops | Carryover 1958 crops 
Commodity insured from 1957 | Replace- | Increase in insured 
ment of |. participa- Total 
cancela- tion 
tions 
I ilk dotin teiueseget casceus 2, 430 2, 100 330 2, 770 3, 100 5, 200 
IG icdncinncnnehstads see 3, 539 2, 600 939 461 1, 400 4, 000 
tine dpavcncnoneen st omhbea dae 286 200 86 414 500 700 
Pei iterintacticsccliscape 52, 536 37, 500 15, 036 11, 464 26, 500 64, 000 
tiie taney ene 25, 451 12, 000 13, 451 2, 549 16, 000 28, 000 
attaches naatiatebssao obs 15, 907 12, 700 3, 207 1, 093 4, 300 17, 000 
tt eek cksaecs scutes 30, 009 25, 400 4, 609 1, 991 6, 600 32, 000 
SSSR shat toe ee ee oe tate 92 8 100 100 
i ie na bck a 8, 997 5, 800 3, 197 16, 003 19, 200 25, 000 
Notas een nacsonb a 71, 516 47, 800 23, 716 4, 484 28, 200 76, 000 
Pots a lh ennetiaasescebe 107, 638 86, 000 21, 638 5, 362 27, 000 113, 000 
OE Aiinndp aan cided 318, 401 232, 100 86, 301 46, 599 132, 900 365, 000 
Sales summary by commodity—Crop year 1959 
Crop year 1959 sales 
1958 crops | Carryover 1959 crops 
Commodity insured from 1958 | Replace- | Increase in insured 
ment of | participa- Total 
cancela- tion 
tions 
DN onc deter edd kins kn ware 5, 200 4, 400 800 800 1, 600 6, 000 
lebebaibdh la pbb bli okies 4, 000 3, 000 2,000 } lect uk 1,000 4, 000 
SRN See See 700 500 BOO Baviccsiecoves 200 700 
i rig dh eth ai 64, 000 46, 000 18, 000 3, 300 21, 300 67, 300 
Ce 0S ei era: 28, 000 14, 000 14, 000 1, 000 15, 000 29, 000 
Bie toc. tei il 17, 000 13, 700 0004s she 3, 300 17, 000 
ID ice sib tnt lanek> sign 32, 000 25, 000 . I eee 5, 000 30, 000 
iat ccadintnieatiogcenecicn hes Real sini 100 100 200 200 
Soywewtee sit. si. a. 25, 000 16, 000 9, 000 2, 600 11, 600 27, 600 
Dewan ius —sogesct Lewis 76, 000 51, 000 25, 000 2, 500 27, 500 78, 500 
DOE cakitnet tite ttchedenexsot 113, 000 92, 000 23, 000 4, 700 27, 700 119, 700 
Ween l.. otek Ul SL 365, 000 265, 600 99, 400 15, 000 114, 400 380, 000 


County administration of the program.—The Corporation at present has ap- 
proximately 430 agents under contractual agreement whereby they are paid on a 
commission basis for services performed. Under this agreement, agents are re- 
quired to maintain an office as a service center for policyholders and prospective 
insureds where they can obtain information about their policies and the program, 
to provide assistance in filing acreage reports and notices of loss and to collect 
premiums due. The agreement further provides that, unless these functions are 
performed for each policy, the agent is not entitled to his commission on the 
policy. Agents also are responsible for conducting the program so as to maintain 
maximum participation by the acquisition of new policyholders and by reselling 
the program to the maximum number possible that decide to drop the protection. 
Present agents’ commission rates are as follows: 

New contracts: $5-+121% percent of premium collected. 
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Carryover contracts: $4+5 percent of premium collected, but not to exceed an 
average of $20 a contract. 

Select multiple contracts: Carryover and new sales commission rates apply, ex- 
cept that $4 additional is paid for each crop in excess of one earning a premium 
under the contract. The carryover rate is used for the current addition of a 
crop to a contract in force the prior year except that the first year insurance is 
offered on a crop in a county the commission rate is 12% percent of the pre- 
mium collected. 

Multiple acreage reports: $1 additional for each fall acreage report obtained from 
a policyholder whose contract also covers spring planted crops. 

Collection of old accounts: 5 percent of amount collected or $4 per account, 
whichever is greater, except that the collection fee shall not exceed 25 percent of 
the amount collected. 

Sharecroppers: $1 for each person in excess of one insured under a contract. 
Experience since 1954, when the agency system of operating crop insurance was 

initiated, indicates that an effective and efficient agency system is the most satis- 

factory method for handling crop insurance. However, development of an effec- 
tive agency system in all counties has not been possible because potential earnings 
in some counties have not been sufficient to attract and hold personnel with the 
ability and time required for sound county administration. Gradually the prob- 
lems involved in the search for personnel whose time and ability fit the job can 
be solved, but a different method of handling these counties is required during 
this process. The Corporation has developed and is using a modified agent’s agree- 
ment in these counties and others where emergency situations such as death, etc., 
make changes necessary. This agreement provides that the agent must provide 
a service center for insurance operations in the county and carry out the servicing 
functions of assisting policyholders in filing acreage reports and notices of loss, 
forwarding the various insurance forms and reports to the State and branch offices 
and collecting the premiums. The necessary fieldwork, including the sale of new 
business, is performed by per diem personnel of the Corporation (fieldmen or 
adjusters). Except in counties in which participation and premium volume 
is good, this method of operation is not as economical as the agency method where 

the agents’ commissions are based directly on the results obtained. During 1958 

and 1959, efforts to convert the service-agreement counties where operating costs 

exceed commission agent costs will be intensified. The addition of insurable crops 
in counties will provide increased potential agents’ earnings in some of the lower- 
risk areas and make it possible to acquire capable agents and a more satisfactory 

county operation from the standpoint of the farmers and the Corporation. 
Carryover business.—The insurance contract utilized by the Corporation con- 
tains a provision which enables the contract to remain in effect on a continuing 
basis unless the premium is not paid or the insured or the Corporation cancels 
the policy by a specified date. This eliminates the necessity and cost of rewrit- 
| ing all business each year and provides for the building of an expanding volume 
| of continuous policyholders, Previously explained changes in underwriting plans 
and practices will work toward giving agents and fieldmen an opportunity to 
. reduce the percentage of cancellations and thus expand the volume of carryover 
business. Economic conditions, uncertainty regarding the future farm policies 
: and other programs serve to stimulate cancellations in some years, as well as 
| changes in the insurance rates or dissatisfaction with the amount of coverage 

offered. The following table summarizes the cancellations by crops for 1956: 


Cancellation rate, 1956 





{In percent] 
Producer | Corporation Total 

Ne ee ee te ee pa ectantnaeeeenemen 12 3 16 
ORO ec iki ws 1 GOL bh SL 16 8 24 
CORR tenn eindedé seis gnguaniybesi-gbelteeiere atid apitkeaeetee 20 4 24 
A IITIIIIINS <ceniciseirersechcnih- => alates tetesabeteniem ead eemarindesmiaen etiam 26 24 50 
Wet 2.2020 Se So A CEA Sk Se See 12 6 18 
Diets. bdiieh cooked nse os isensh oe l...2edti.g 17 5 22 
OE cnn anahpowed-sans7end ipateesh meaeaperren Metdh ines 30 6 36 
I co autidnnd cc ide tbwed hekek aden annmehntgeetatknnaenia 21 ll 32 
ir cn dicusdannukdiddekaneduthsdbcieyeientgneinceet khabibimenanie 13 6 19 
9 26 
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Estimated workload and cost of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for contract sales 
and servicing is as follows: 


Contract sales and servicing costs (818 counties) 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 


or 
Crops Cost decrease 
insured 


County cost: 
Agents’ commission 


Total county cost 
State, branch, headquarters, servicing cost 


3. Crop inspections and loss adjustments 


Loss adjustment activities.—The adjustment of losses is an extremely impor- 
tant phase of the overall operation of the crop insurance program, and requires 
accurate and equitable determinations of the liability of the Corporation in cases 
of loss. Proper adjustment of losses is necessary if the Corporation is to develop 
and maintain a sound crop insurance program, since poorly adjusted losses could 
well be the sole reason for the failure of the entire operation. 

The Corporation has under appointment approximately 1,200 loss adjusters that 
perform crop inspections and adjust losses at the county level. These local 
adjusters are farmers with a knowledge of farming and current crop conditions in 
their counties. Many of them have been employed by the Corporation on a part- 
time basis for the past several years and are now extremely well experienced ana 
qualified in this work. Several years ago a limited group of these better qualified 
adjusters were selected to form a corps of highly trained key adjusters to be used 
to the maximum extent possible in the adjustment of the more difficult losses, and 
to supervise, train, and Spot check the work of other adjusters. This approach 
to adjusting losses has proved highly effective and losses are now being adjusted 
and payments made to insureds in an improved manner. 

Loss adjusters in addition to settling loss claims also inspect farms during the 
growing season where the Corporation’s liability is large, for the purpose of deter- 
mining that sound farming practices are being followed. These inspections are 
initiated by the Corporation generally during the early part of the growing 
season. 

The Corporation experience indicates that for each 2 loss notices received from 
insureds approximately 1 indemnity payment will be made. In 1956 approxi- 
mately 123,000 loss notices were received as compared to 62,000 loss claims paid. 

The Claims Division of the Washington office is responsible for the loss adjust- 
ment activities of the Corporation. It formulates general loss adjustment policies 
and supervises the State offices in the recruitment, training, and review of the 
performance of adjusters. Emphasis will continue to be directed to improving 
the loss adjustment function by continuous training and supervision of loss ad- 
justers work and by the revision of State and branch procedures to provide the 
most rapid and economical procedure for the payment of claims. 

Loss adjustment workload.—The loss adjustment workload is based mainly on 
the number of policyholders participating in the program, since under normal 
conditions a certain percentage will incur a loss each year. When losses are un- 
usually heavy as they have been in the past several years the workload is ma- 
terially increased. For fiscal year 1959 it is contemplated that the loss adjust- 
ment workload will be heavier than for fiscal year 1958 based on the estimated 
participation of 365,000 crops insured for 1958 on which losses will be adjusted 
in fiscal year 1959 as compared to 318,000 crops insured for 1957 on which losses 
are being adjusted in fiscal year 1958. The loss adjustment workload for the 
325,000 contracts in force for the 1956 crop year is indicated by the number of 
inspections made as shown below: 
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Number of Hieaneokuaks Inspections 





Program loss notices | at request | initiated Claims 
received | ofinsured | by Cor- paid. 
poration 

Barley 381 274 13 163 
GE ipanes <a psbigg gos aad J 553 490 92 359° 
Citrus 91 Teese en nel 33 
Qegb Sas c}. cRcetus yess -desgas=ib app hase tehtnb oes ope 29, 793 28, 875 4, 801 17, 357 
COIR ti icchiiaeingi<nren sag dap demented 7, 992 7, 729 1, 263 4, 782° 
Ps. -~s. an badeadnentathechihakawies sats eth ann 3, 521 3, 386 450 1, 925» 
Multiple crops 0 5 58 6s nye nh oad scpldae open aes 23, 172 22, 119 1, 195 9, 594 
Soybeans__--- Soe ick Se ee a aie ae ae ante neaas 425 388 48 205 
TODROOO. 65 ois 64 545-0 kage seb puso y sak shee ayeeaay 8, 686 7, 661 1, 921 3, 207° 
WEGE en ixquditascetscumedinde<. qvhvungne deueen=aaanee 48, 472 47, 108 6, 656 24, 513° 

ORG) 2. s sons bhcgesenehiein: betthhleonsine 123, 086 118, 069 16, 439 62, 138 


The estimated workload and costs for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 are as follows: 


Crop inspections and loss adjustments 





Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
aie Increase 
Crops | Average Cost Crops | Average Cost 
insured cost insured cost 














State, branch, and headquar- 
318, 401 | $2. 05 


ers servicing costs_-...-...--- 


$704, 000 | +$49, 000 











$655, 000 | 365, 000 | $1. 93 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russety. Mr. McLain, I understand you are here to present 
the justification for the estimates of the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. MchLarn. I have a brief statement here. And then we will be 
glad to answer any questions that you might have, Senator Russell. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are pleased to 
have this opportunity*to discuss with you the operations of the Fed- 
eral crop-insurance program, 


1959 BUDGET PROGRAM 


The budget estimate we have presented for 1959 provides the same 
amount of funds for operating and administrative expenses as was 
authorized in the 1958 appropriation—$6,376,700 by appropriation, 
and authority to use not in excess of $2 million of premium income. 

Even though there is no increase in funds requested, the 1959 budget 
provides for an increased workload of 15,000 crops insured. and the 
addition of approximately 75 new county programs in the 818 counties 
where insurance is available this year. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


You will probably recall that because of the losses incurred, Con- 
gress placed the crop-insurance program on a very limited experi- 
mental basis beginning in 1948. One of the legislative restrictions 
on expansion was that the assumption of additional liability would not 
be at a rate faster than the accumulation of reliable underwriting 
data. 








| 
| 
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The various crop catastrophes we have experienced the past several 
years have greatly emphasized the benefits that are to be derived from 
a sound crop-insurance program. As a result, the demand for ex- 
pansion of the program has increased. 

We have attempted to maintain a prudent balance in this respect 
by making crop insurance available to as many farmers as we can, and 
at the same time, limiting our operations to a level consistent with 
realistic underwriting principles. 

In 1948, we insured 7 crops in 375 counties. Since that time, we 
have expanded gradually until we are now insuring 21 crops in 818 
counties. 

Wheat, our principal crop, is insured in 390 counties, which pretty 
well covers the major wheat-producing area. 

Likewise, we feel that our tobacco program of 149 counties furnishes 
protection to most of the major tobacco-producing areas. 

While considerable expansion has occurred in the corn, cotton, flax, 
and dry edible bean programs, there still remain additional counties 
to which these programs can be extended. 

We have developed programs for citrus, soybeans, barley, and 
peaches. It is our plan to expand the coverage on these crops as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. 


PEACH INSURANCE 


Senator Russett. Have you ever insured peaches? 

Mr. McLarty. One county; yes. 

Senator Russerz. Where is it located ? 

Mr. McLarn. South Carolina. 

Senator Russetu. How long has that insurance been in effect ? 
Mr. McCartney. Last year was our first year. 


CITRUS-FRUIT INSURANCE 


Senator Russett. How many counties do you have in citrus? 

Mr. McCartney. Two counties at the present time. We are going 
intotwo more. One in Florida and one in California. 

Senator Russert. You have had a rather sad experience with the 
Florida county this year? 

Mr. McCartney. Well, it has been rough. 


EXPANSION OF INSURANCE OFFERINGS 


Mr. McLarn. In 1958, insurance will be provided on additional 
crops in 69 counties where a program was in effect in 1957, and in 27 
counties where insurance had not previously been offered. These new 
county programs are located mainly in the Midwestern States on corn 
and soybeans. 

Corn insurance will be offered in 33 additional counties, and soy- 
bean insurance in 60 additional counties. Insurance on citrus will 
expanded to a new county in California and one in Florida. Barley 
will be added in 13 counties, mainly in the Northwestern States. Also 
a few additional programs will be added for wheat, cotton, tobacco, 


oo beans, and flax, making a total of 126 new programs for 
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Senator Russetz. Why are you not taking on any additional terri- 
tory as far as peaches are concerned ? 

Mr. McLarn. I believe Mr. McCartney could add to this; but I 
think the answer is that so far we do not have enough experience with 
this type of risk. 

Mr. McCartney, do you want to comment further on that? 

Mr. McCartney. Our thought is to go for a. couple of years under 
this program; and then we might expand it to 1 or 2 other counties. 
Three or four years from now we should be in a position to make 
further expansion into the peachgrowing areas. 

Senator Russett. How long have you been insuring citrus trees? 

Mr. McCartney. Seven years. 

Senator Russeit. I should think the experience in one might be 
helpful with the other, although they are not identical. 


REVISION OF UNDERWRITING PROCEDURE 


Mr. McLatrn. Because of the Corporation’s limited actuarial expe- 
rience, it has been necessary in the past to work each year’s experience 
into the rates and then revise the rates and coverages accordingly for 
the next year. 

There were several disadvantages to this method of operation. The 
rates and coverages could not be revised until well toward the end 
of the curent harvest season when a determination could be made of 
the extent of losses. Until the revised rates were available, the sale 
of new business was difficult. Consequently, the period during which 
new sales could be made was quite limited. 

In addition, the reworking of all rates each year resulted in heavy 
peak workloads for the Underwriting Division. However, one of the 
main disadvantages to this system was that it frequently resulted in 
rates being changed slightly each year. This caused many insureds 
to cancel their contracts, especially after a year of heavy losses when 
rates had to be increased. 

Beginning with the 1958 crop year, we will rework 1 or 2 crops each 
year. The rates and coverages on the rest of the crops will not be re- 
vised during the interim. Except for slight changes in commodity 
prices, this will result in the rates and coverages for each crop remain- 
ing constant for several years. 

The cotton program will be revised and reworked for the 1959 crop 
year. Under this plan, concerted sales efforts can be made the year 
around on all crops. A more thorough review can be made of the actu- 

| arial rates, and the insured can pretty well depend on his rate and 
coverage being constant for several years. We believe this change 
will result in considerable improvement in our program operations not 


only from an underwriting standpoint but also in the sales and servic- 
ing phase of our work. 


NEW TYPE OF INSURANCE POLICY 


Except for the multiple-crop program which operated in a limited 
number of counties, the Corporation previously insured different crops 
under separate contracts. While this procedure had some advantages, 
it resulted in higher administrative costs for servicing the program, 
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and in some ways, made it more difficult to insure additional crops 
in a county. 

We have now developed a Federal crop insurance policy, under 
which a farmer may insure any or all of the crops on which insurance 
is offered in his county. 

The use of this type of contract will give our program much greater 
flexibility, and eventually should result in more economical servicing 
of the program. 


‘| COOPERATION WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


In addition to the direct benefits the people of this country derive 
from the crop insurance program, we believe there is an indirect bene- 
fit which is not as obvious, the cultivation of good relations with for- 
eign countries resulting from mutual interest in developing and 
adopting sound crop insurance principles in various countries through- 
out the world. 

During the past few years, we have noted an increasing interest by 
other countries in our operations. They are desirous of developmg 
similar crop insurance programs in their countries. We are gratified 

that we can help our foreign neighbors in their efforts to guarantee the 
income of their agricultural population. 

Senator Russeiy. How far do you go in trying to help them? 

Mr. McLarty. We are furnishing them information, Senator Russell. 
That, is about the extent of it, of course. Legally that is »bout as far 

| as we can go. 

Senator Russeiy. I can understand how information on the corpo- 

rate setup might be helpful. But with the tremendous fluctuations we 

have had in our experience in various crops, it seems to me that if they 

followed some of our actuarial tables it would be likely to generate ill 

will instead of good will and may result in losses in some commodities. 

b Mr. McLatn. I think they can profit by some of the experiences we 

have had, Senator. 

if I think that would be the big thing to gain. There is a lot of in- 
terest, of course, throughout the world in this type of approach. It is 

modified and different in many cases. 

Senator Russeti. Oh, I am in favor of making it available. 

Mr. Frerts. I might add, Senator, that a number of their people 
have come over to this country and spent from 1 to 6 months working 
and studying with us and getting firsthand information as to just 
how the program is operated. 

Senator Russety. Well, you watch their programs and we may 
learn something from them after they put them into effect. 

Mr. Frerts, It can be a two-way proposition. 


1957 CROP YEAR EXPERIENCE 





Mr. McLarty. We are very glad to report that our operations in 
1957 were most satisfactory from an insurance standpoint. Although 
losses were somewhat heavy in a few areas, our latest reports from 
the field indicate premium income of $17.4 million will exceed in- 
demnity payments of $11.9 million by $5.5 million. Earlier in the 
year, it looked as though our surplus would be $7.5 million, but late 
‘osses in the corn, multiple crop, and citrus programs were responsible 
for the reduction. 
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In 1957, crop insurance protection was available in 818 counties in 
38 States. Total insurance coverage was $242 million. Premium 
income exceeded indemnities for all crops except dry edible beans, 
citrus, and flax. These crops represented about 3 percent of the total 
coverage in force for 1957. The severe freezes in December and Jan- 
uary caused the loss on citrus in Florida. 

Generally, the principal causes of loss in 1957 were drought, plant 
diseases, excessive moisture, and freeze. 


EXPERIENCE CHARTS 


If it is agreeable to the committee, we would like to have inserted in 
the record the bar charts showing the Corporation’s experience by 
crops from 1948 to 1957, and a brief explanation of the charts. That 
completes my statement. We will be glad to furnish any additional 
information you desire. Those charts are attached to this statement. 

Senator Russeiti. They will appear in the record at this point. 

(The charts and explanations refered to follows :) 
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LOSS RATIOS, 1948-57 


Chart 1 shows, on the left-hand side, the loss ratios by crops by years for the 
period 1948 to 1957, inclusive. The cumulative loss ratio is reflected for each 
crop in the last column to the right, and by years at the bottom of the page. 
A loss ratio of 1.00 means that for every dollar of premium collected a dollar 
of indemnities was paid. For example, wheat for the 10-year period shows 
a loss ratio of 1.05, which means that, for every dollar of premium taken in, 
a dollar and five cents was paid out in indemnities. For cotton, the ratio is 
1.04; multiple crops, 1.33; tobacco, 0.70; corn, 1.26; flax, 0.78; bean, 1.23; 
citrus, 0.65; soybean, 0.82; barley, 0.37; and peaches, 0.59. The overall loss 
ratio for the 10-year period is 1.06. In dollars, the Corporation paid $200.9 
million of indemnities and had premiums of $190.4 million for the 10-year 
period. 

During this period, the Corporation had 4 years when the operation showed 
a surplus, 1948, 1950, 1952, and 1957; the remaining 6 years operated at a 
deficit. Of the 11 crops insured, 6 show a surplus and 5 a deficit. 

The favorable 0.65 loss ratio for 1957 reduced the total loss ratio of 1.10 at 
the end of 1956 to 1.06 at the end of the 1957 crop year. 


1957 CROP YEAR 


On the right-hand side of the chart is the 1957 crop-year experience. This 
is the best year we have had since 1948. The loss ratio for the 1957 year, 
shown at the top of the chart, is 0.65. Premiums were $17,326,200 compared 
to $11,331,500 of indemnities. The excess of premiums over indemnities is 
$5,994,700. The chart shows that all crop programs operated at a surplus ex- 
cept citrus, flax, and beans. 

The peach program, which was operative in only 1 county in South Carolina, 
shows premiums of approximately $40,000 and indemnities of $20,000. This is 
the first year that the Corporation has insured peaches, and the results, as you 
can see, were satisfactory. 

Premiums on barley were $190,000 and indemnities $70,000. For soybeans, 
premiums were $50,000 and indemnities about the same. The citrus program 
premiums were $100,000 and the indemnity estimate at the time this chart was 
prepared was $360,000. However, more recent reports indicate that the losses 
will be about $750,000. Freeze was the main cause of loss. 

The bean program, with premiums of $110,000, had a slight deficit of $8,000, 
which is not reflected on the chart. 

The flax program, as stated previously, showed a loss because of excessive 
moisture and plant disease. Premiums were $520,000 compared to indemnities 
of $1,270,000. This is the first year a deficit has occurred in the flax program. 

Corn premiums were $2,210,000 and indemnities $900,000. 

Tobacco premiums of $1,630,000 exceeded indemnities of $550,000. 

The experience on multiple crops was also favorable, with premiums of 
$3,330,000 and indemnities of $2,440,000. 

Cotton premiums were $1,090,000 and indemnities $710,000. 

The experience on wheat was also good this year, with premiums of $8,080,000 
and indemnities of $4,850,000. As you can see from the chart, wheat repre- 
sents the major portion of the total liability and income. 


ALL PROGRAMS 


Chart 2, on the left-hand side of the page, shows the results of operations 
for all crops by years from 1948 to 1957, inclusive. The top of the page shows 
total premiums were $190,386,000 and indemnities $200,869,000 for this period. 


This is a loss ratio of 1.06. These figures include the $18,300,000 deficit from 


operations in the 14 Dust Bowl counties from which the program was with- 
drawn after the 1955 crop year. Except for the experience in these counties, 
this chart would show premiums in excess of indemnities by about $7,800,000. 
At the bottom of the page is the experience by years. Premiums exceeded in- 
demnities in 1948, 1950, 1952, and 1957. The remaining 6 years operated at a 


deficit. 
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WHEAT EXPERIENCE 











The wheat experience is shown on the right-hand side of chart 2. 
Premiums amounted to $109,721,000. Indemnities totaled $115,199,000, re- 
sulting in a loss ratio of 1.05. The chart shows that for the 10-year period the 
wheat program operated at a surplus for 1948, 1950, 1952, and 1957 crop years. 
For the remainder of the years, the program operated at a deficit. 


CORN EXPERIENCE 








The corn experience is shown on the left-hand side of chart 3. 
Premiums amounted to $13,506,000, while indemnities totaled $17,027,000. This 
resulted in a loss ratio of 1.26 for the 10-year period. The experience for this 
period shows that, for 6 of those years, 1948, 1949, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1957, 
the program operated at a surplus, whereas for the remaining 4 years a deficit 
is shown. The heaviest loss year for corn was 1956, when drought in Nebraska, 
Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, and Missouri was mainly responsible for the net 
loss of about $6.4 million. 
MULTIPLE-CROP EXPERIENCE 


Chart 3 also shows the experience for the multiple-crop program. Premiums 
amounted to $22,853,000. Indemnities totaled $30,416,000, resulting in a loss 
ratio of 1.33. For the 10-year period covered by the chart, 5 years, 1948, 1949, 
1950, 1953, and 1957, show a surplus, and the remaining 5 years a deficit. 


COTTON EXPERIENCE 


Chart 4 shows the cotton experience on the left-hand side. 
Premiums for the 10-year period amounted to $17,452,000. Indemnities totaled 
$18,187,000. This resulted in a loss ratio of 1.04. This program operated at a 


surplus for 7 years of the 10-year period; 1948, 1951, 1952, 1954, 1955, 1956,. 
and 1957 crop years show a surplus; the other 3 years reflect a deficit. 


TOBACCO EXPERIENCE 


Tobacco experience is shown on the right-hand side of chart 4. 

Premiums for the 10-year period amounted to $16,889,000. Indemnities 
amounted to $11,861,000, resulting in a loss ratio of 0.70. This program oper- 
ated at a surplus for 9 years of the 10-year period. In only 1 crop year, 1953, 
did the indemnities exceed premiums. 


oe aR I PT TE aT 


BEAN EXPERIENCE 


ro RE Aree 


The bean experience is reflected on the left-hand side of chart 5. 

For the 10-year period, premiums amounted to $1,394,000, and indemnities 
totaled $1,720,000, resulting in a loss ratio of 1.23. For six of the crop years 
the program operated at a surplus. These years include 1948, 1949, 1952, 1953, 
1955, and 1956. For the remaining 3 years the program operated at a deficit. 


FLAX EXPERIENCE 


The flax experience is reflected on the right-hand side of chart 5. 

Premiums amounted to $7,518,000. Indemnities totaled $5,840,000, resulting 
in a loss ratio of 0.78. The experience for the 10-year period shows that the 
program has operated at a surplus for 9 years of the 10-year period. The 1957 


. 
i 
crop year was the only year that indemnities exceed premiums. | 
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BARLEY EXPERIENCE 


The barley experience is shown on the left-hand side of chart 6. 

This program has been in operation for 2 years. Premiums amounted to 
$292,000 and indemnities totaled $107,000, resulting in a loss ratio of 0.37. The 
program shows a surplus for each of the 2 years it has been in operation, and 
will be expanded as rapidly as the necessary preliminary data can be accumu- 
lated and evaluated. 

SOYBEAN EXPERIENCE 


The soybean experience is shown next on chart 6. 

This program has been in operation for 3 crop years. Premiums amounted 
to $123,000 and indemnities totaled $101,000, resulting in a loss rate of 0.82. 
The program shows a surplus for each of the 3 years it has been in operation. 
This favorable experience is one of the major reasons for the heavy expansion 
of insurance coverage on this crop planned for the next few years. 


CITRUS EXPERIENCE 


The experience for citrus is also Shown on chart 6. 

This program has been in operation since 1951. For the 7-year period pre- 
miums totaled $601,000 and indemnities are shown on this chart as $388,000. 
However, later information received from the field indicates that because of 
freeze during January and February additional losses have been incurred. It 
is now estimated that the experience for the 7-year period will show a deficit. 
Indemnities for the 7-year period are estimated to be $778,000 and premiums 
$601,000. 


PEACH EXPERIENCE 


The experience for peaches is also shown on chart 6. 

This program was initiated on the 1957 crop in Spartanburg County, S. C. 
Premiums amounted to $37,000 and indemnities totaled $22,000, resulting in a 
loss ratio of 0.59. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. McLarn. That is all I have to say in my formal statement, Sen- 
ator. We have our people here, and if you are interested in raising 
any questions about the charts or anything else, we will be glad to 
answer the questions for you. We are glad that the program was in 
the black this last year. And, of course, if we have anywhere near 
normal weather, I think we can keep it that way. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Russeiz. Did you transfer $2 million last year from your 
premium income for administration ? 

Mr. McCartney. We have $2 million set up to do that. Whether 
we use it all is a question. We try not to use it. Any that we don’t 
spend just saves our capital by that amount. 

Senator RusseLt. What was your experience last year? 

Mr. Evans. For the 1957 fiscal year we had authority to pay admin- 
istrative expenses from —— income not in excess of $2 million. 
We completed the 1957 fiscal year by paying $45,000 from premium 
income. 

Senator Russet. I certainly want to congratulate you on that. 
That is about the most prudent operation I have seen in any depart- 
ment of Government that had that authority. I hope next year I can 
make a long speech congratulating you. 

You seem to review each of the commodities in this explanatory 
statement. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. They are all self-explanatory. They 
pretty well explain themselves. 
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CONTINUOUS INSURANCE POLICY 


Senator Russetx, Are you still writing 1-year policies generally ? 

Mr. McCartney. We are writing a continuous policy. The insured 
has to tell us if he wants it cantcbled: So, it is actually continuous un- 
less he tells us he wants it canceled. 

Senator Russert. What has been your experience in those areas 
where the winter weather, moisture, hail, and insects sometimes cause 
loss and damage to yields? 

Where you have poor prospects, do you have an unusually large 
number of farmers coming in and wanting to get insurance policies? 

Mr. McCartney. That has been our experience in the past and that 
is one of the things we are trying to remedy by limiting the amount 
of increase that we will take in any one county. So, when we get 
these people rushing in to buy insurance, we stop sales. When they 
want to buy it, we don’t want to sell it to them, in other words. 

Senator Russet. It seems to me that you would have to have some 
means to protect yourself. Because on certain commodities you cannot 
tell with certainty; but a farmer knows pretty well whether the risk 
is very great or very small. 

Mr. McCartney. We want to take care of the fellow who has carried 


our insurance year after year. We do not want these “Johnny Come 


Lately’s” coming in, collecting a loss, and then dropping out, 


CITRUS AND PEACH RATES 


Senator Russett. How does your premium on citrus and peaches 
compare with that that you charge on the staple commodities like cot- 
ton or wheat ? 

Are they higher or lower ? 

Mr. Corzy. The rates on citrus run about 8 percent—7 or 8 percent— 
for Florida. The other crops would vary somewhat. Wheat, for ex- 
ample, would run a little higher. Wheat will run around 10 or 11 
percent. 

Our peach rate would run somewhat higher than the citrus rate. 
And we have a deductible in the peach that is much higher than we 
do in the citrus. I would imagine the peach would run around 15 to 
20 percent. 

Senator Russetu. You mean the premiums would be 20 percent of 
the amount of the policy ? 

Mr. Cotsy. The amount of insurance he purchases;/yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. Pretty expensive insurance; isn’t it? 

Mr. Corsy. Yes, sir. It is quite risky, Senator. There is one dif- 
ference, Senator. On peaches and citrus we are insuring against 
freeze and hail and windstorm—the three risks there. They are 
named peril policies. 

Senator Russet.. What is that again? 

Mr. Coxsy. In the case of freeze, hail, hurricane, and windstorm. 

Senator Russeii. How about insects? 

Mr. Cotsy. We have not made any attempt to insure against insect 
damage, partly because it is possible to control it. We have talked 
to peach producers and they have indicated that with good agricul- 
tural practices, they would be able to control insects. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CROPS INSURED 


Senator Russeiz. What percentage of estimated crops do you in- 
sure? Do you have the percentage of the citrus? 

Mr. Nrxxet. About 10 percent. 

Mr. Cotsy. Ten percent, I imagine, of the eligible citrus. 

Senator Russeixy. Oh, I am talking about if I am planning to sell 
$25,000 worth of peaches, can I get $25,000 worth of insurance? 


Mr. Corgy. On citrus we offer in Florida a coverage of $150, $200, 
and $250 per acre. He can purchase any amount he wants. 

In the case of peaches, I believe it is $100 per acre, and I think we 
go to $300 per acre. It goes up at $50 intervals on peaches. We have 
a top coverage of $300 per acre to some of the better growers. We 
have offered as much as $300 per acre. 

Senator Russgexx. If they have a real good year, they sell more than 
that per acre; don’t they ? 

Mr. Cotpy. Yes, sir. You see, under the act, Senator, we are limited 
to cost of production. That is about the maximum we go to, consider- 
ing the production cost. 


HISTORICAL PRODUCTION RECORDS 





Senator Russetx. You cut the policy for each producer according to 
his historical record ? 

Mr. Cotsy. That works a little different than the old insurance that 
you are more familiar with, Senator. We determine the percentage of 
damage. Let’s take, for example, freeze damage. In the case of citrus 
we take the fruit left on the trees and it is estimated. Then we deter- 
mine the percent that is destroyed by freeze. Say, 20 percent is de- 
stroyed by freeze; we would pay 20 percent of whatever coverage the 
man purchased. In other words, if he had purchased $150 worth, we 
pay 20 percent of that. 

‘ onator Russeix. But he has a ceiling on the amount he can pur- 
chase ? 

Mr. Cotsy. Yes. I believe in citrus the ceiling is $250 per acre, and 
on peaches, $300 per acre. 

Senator Russetu. Is that $250 ceiling available to all of the citrus 
producers without regard to their historical production ? 

Mr. Cotpy. In citrus, Senator, we limit that coverage to certain pro- 
ducers. Of course, the amount of production is not so important as it 
is under cotton. 

Senator Russreiy. Well, it would be, because you have trees at all 
stages of development. Trees at a certain age would produce twice as 
much as those at another age. 

Mr. Corsy. That is right, Senator. In order not to insure those, we 
have eliminated those that produce less than 100 hundred boxes per 
acre. 

Senator Russeit. And you have some similar ratio with respect to 
peaches? 

Mr. Cotsy. We have a similar deal with respect to peaches; that is 
correct. We will not insure, I believe, in the case of peaches, trees that 
have not reached a fourth year of growth; they are not insurable. 
Then there are certain peach orchards, as you well know, in Georgia, 
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the same as in South Carolina, that have been neglected and will pro- 
duce very little. Those we have marked “Noninsurable.” 

Senator Russerx. That is the reason I was asking you did you use 
the historical production records. 

Mr. Cotpy. Yes. We go through it carefully from packinghouse 
records, and we eliminate these producing poor yields. 

Senator Russext. I think that is all at this time, gentlemen. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. McLarn. Thank you very much, Senator Russell, for the time 
you have given us. 


FARMER CoopERATIVE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH G. KNAPP, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMER CO- 
OPERATIVE SERVICE; KELSEY B. GARDNER, DIRECTOR, MAN- 
AGEMENT SERVICES DIVISION ; J. KENNETH SAMUELS, DIRECTOR, 
MARKETING DIVISION; MARTIN A. ABRAHAMSEN, DIRECTOR, 
PURCHASING DIVISION ; HAROLD D. WALKER, DIRECTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT DIVISION; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959____________-__-_____-.____ $578, 000 
Budget estimate, 100O.03c0~ dct) esi seule eed ecclas 578, 000 


Project statement 


























Project 1957 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
mated mated) 

—_ wadele siilieniciattialitaci teint eaiici tal ennai cela anpspeae Mette n de 

ae | 
1. Research and technical assistance for farmers’ cooperatives. $510, 052 $578, 000 | $578, 000 
UingROtes, DIRRDIN, «25... opp ning §-0s0503<s0setersndinibanenniiont GPE tn nn panda leo endqeendench 
Total available or estimate... .........-.spech sofas oe 520, 000 578, 000 | 578, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’’......-- +30, 000 stiadibeaasd be Rat be 





Total appropriation or estimate... _................-... 550, 000 | 578, 000 | 578, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russety, Mr. Knapp, you may proceed with the explanation 
of the estimates of the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

Mr. Knapp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to report 
on our work in the Farmer Cooperative Service. ‘Today’s fast-chang- 
ing economic environment is working to the disadvantage of large num- 
bers of farmer cooperatives. These associations must deal with large, 
well-integrated businesses having extensive resources and bargaining 
power. Experience is demonstrating that further integration will 
be required if cooperatives are to represent their farmer members to 
best advantage. Many cooperatives ‘have already demonstrated that 
they can retain in farmer control the processes of integration and. ob- 
tain the resulting benefits. 
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This fact has been recognized by the Farm Journal, which in Febru- 
ary carried an article by the editor entitled, “Who Is Going To Control 
Farming?” The article points out that strong and efficient coopera- 
tives can help farmers retain control of their own farming enterprises. 
Farmers recognize this challenge and are calling for research informa- 
tion and educational assistance to help them build stronger and more 
efficient cooperatives. We,in Farmer Cooperative Service, are helping 
them on this problem because its solution will largely determine 
whether or not farmers can maintain or better their position as inde- 
pendent business operators. 

All of our assistance to cooperatives is based on research, for we must 
obtain facts and analyze them if our advisory and educational assist- 
ance is to be of practical value. I wish to emphasize that our work is 
not done for the exclusive benefit of a particular association. Practi- 
cally all of our studies are regional in scope and of broad application. 
Our concern in all of our studies is to obtain information that can be 
used to help all farmers build stronger business organizations. We 
make the pertinent findings from our research available to all coopera- 
tives with common problems. I would like to give a few examples of 
our recent work to supplement those in our justification statement : 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT WORK 


We completed in February a study, in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, which examines problems involved in consolidat- 
ing five Connecticut poultry and eggs associations. Savings result- 
ing from such a consolidation could help stabilize the Connecticut 
poultry industry by increasing income from poultry farming. 

At the request of all New England cooperatives handling poultry 
and eggs, we are making a study to better coordinate the operations of 
all of the egg and poultry cooperative associations in New England. 
This study will later be expanded to include cooperatives in other 
Northeastern States. 

In another study of this type we are analyzing the possibility of 
consolidating the marketing and purchasing operations of two regional 
egg and poultry associations in California. 

Livestock cooperatives are likewise showing a great interest in ways 
for better integrating their operations. We are working on projects 
relating to integration with livestock cooperatives in Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Arkansas, Mississippi, Oregon, and California. 

Dairy cooperatives are also finding it necessary to consolidate their 
operations to meet the competition of large integrated concerns. We 
are now helping a group of associations in a Midcentral State to de- 
termine whether consolidation is feasible and desirable. 

Our study of operating costs in drying skim milk by eight coopera- 
tives in two North Central States is revealing significant ways of 
reducing costs which can increase milk returns to several thousand 
farmers. 

We have just completed a study of artificial insemination associa- 
tions in New England, New York, and New Jersey. This study indi- 
cates that there is a considerable opportunity through coordinated 
activities for increasing the efficiency of these associations and im- 
proving the services which they render. 
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JOINT SALES AGENCIES 


Many existing cooperative fruit. and vegetable processor associa- 
tions are relatively small and in a weak sales position. 

From a nationwide survey we recently found that 74 percent favored 
having a joint sales agency. We have been requested to help deter- 
mine the type of organizational structure and brand policy required 
for joint sales effort. 

We have analyzed the economic advantages that would result from 
the merger of two national farm supply organizations. A similar 
study was made for two regional supply associations serving Wis- 
consin farmers. 

Our retail credit research has shown that improvement in credit 
control methods by farm supply cooperatives could conservatively 
inerease farmer income by more than $2 million annually. 

Our recently completed analysis of inventory management in retail 
farm supply cooperatives shows that important savings could be 
achieved through more rapid turnover by more effective use of capi- 
tal, facilities, personnel, and from reduction in losses due to shrink- 
age and obsolescence. 

In cooperation with the Forest Service, we are helping a group of 
pulpwood producers in West Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
develop a cooperative for marketing their product. 

To meet current demands for information we are taking steps to 
strengthen our statistical data on the extent and character of integra- 
tion by dairy and petroleum cooperatives. This work will be expanded 
to cover other important commodity fields. Information of this type 
is essential to sound cooperative development. 


CONFERENCE OF COOPERATIVE OIL MILLS 


Early this month, with two of the Utilization Research Branches 
of the Agricultural Research Service, we cosponsored a national con- 
ference of cooperative oil mills at Mason City, Iowa. These annual 
conferences held since 1948, have enabled these associations to better 
meet their technical and economic problems, and thus improve their 
operating efficiency. 

During the past year we have increased our work in helping farm 
cooperatives with their management problems, a subject in which you 
have expressed interest. 

For example, we have worked closely with wool and livestock co- 
operatives in management training clinics. Staff members have also 
assisted in management workshops in 14 States, sponsored usually 
by State colleges, State cooperative councils, and banks for 
cooperatives. 

We are now making a study of management training programs of 
farmer cooperatives. Another study is directed toward efiective use 
of employee incentive payment plans by cooperatives. We are start- 
ing work to determine ways in which regional cooperatives can in- 
crease the effectiveness of their boards of directors. 

Last year we completed a study of employee retirement plans used 
by farmer cooperatives. These plans have contributed to better em- 
ployee relations, and to reduction of employee turnover. 
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In my statement last year I stated that the regional research con- 
ferences on agricultural cooperation, conducted jointly with the 
American Institute of Cooperation and the land-grant colleges were 
doing much to strengthen and coordinate Federal-State research 
efforts. 

Our final conference in this series, at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, in November 1957 brought together research workers in agri- 
cultural cooperation for the Northeastern States. A total of 44 land- 
grant colleges have been represented in these regional meetings. 

We have completely revised our bulletin, Legal Phases of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

This publication, last revised in 1942, reflects the development of 
cooperative law since 1922 when it was first issued. This bulletin 
will serve the needs of research and extension workers, cooperative 
and public officials, teachers and students of cooperation. It will be 
of special value to legal advisers of cooperatives and legislative bodies. 

Our workload last year, including our marketing research work 
carried on under advances from the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
is shown by the following data. 


MANAGEMENT AND MARKETING STUDIES 


We completed 82 studies, plus 10 marketing research studies. 
Senator Russert. You say 82 studies. Does that include these 
you made on your own? 


Or how many of those were actually requested of you by cooper- 
atives ? 


STUDIES REQUESTED BY COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Knapp. All of the studies were requested by cooperatives. 
But some were directly requested to help on some specific problem. 

Senator Russeiu. Yes. 

In the case of your pulpwood people, for example, that would have 
been one study there ? 

Mr. Knapp. Yes. But take, for example, a study like the manage- 
ment study where there has been a. general demand from many co- 
operatives; it has been a demand that has come in expressions, say, 
from the Nationa] Council of Farmers Cooperatives, and from State 
colleges, and various people. 

There has been a demand expressed for all of the studies that have 
been done. I could not give you offhand the number done to meet 
a specific request. But I would imagine that it wouldn’t be half of 
the studies. That is, many were of a general type, made to meet a 
widely expressed demand. 

Senator Russexu. I imagine the ones that require the greatest effort 
are those that are general in nature? 

Mr. Knapp. That is correct. 

For instance, our finance studies and broad studies of that nature 
call for careful planning, comprehensive collection of data, and much 
analytical work. 

We issued 32 new or revised publications, plus 12 marketing re- 
search publications. Our total distribution of old or new publications 
was 183,000, of which 60,000 went to county agents and vocational 
teachers for educational use. 
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MEETINGS ON COOPERATIVE PROBLEMS 


Our staff members participated in 215 meetings on cooperative prob- 
lems attended by representatives of 5,894 farmer cooperatives. We 
made 720 field contacts with cooperatives, 139 with land-grant colleges, 
and 45 with banks for cooperatives, in addition to 300 contacts with 
these organizations in our Washington office. 

Senator Russetu. Did you initiate the majority of them, or are 
most of them requested from outside your organization ? 

Mr. Knapp. I did not get the question. Iam sorry. 

Senator Russetu. What I wanted to know was whether or not most 
of these meetings that you held were ones that you originated, and 
whether the idea was germinated in your organization? Or whether 
they were meetings that were held at the request of some individual 
that was interested in cooperative work. 

Mr. Knarrv. The majority or the preponderence of the meetings 
were called by State colleges, cooperative organizations, and groups 
of farmers. 

We initiate very few of the meetings unless we do so in cooperation 
with the State colleges as we did in these research conferences men- 
tioned above. 

We do not take the initiative so much as we do work with these other 
agencies. 

FIELD CONTACTS 


Senator Russetit. There were 720 field contacts with cooperatives. 
Was that by men that represent you who just dropped in on the cooper- 
tive to see them, or advise with them and talk to them about the opera- 
tions? Or did these cooperatives write you or otherwise indicate that 
they wanted a field representative to come by ? 

Mr. Knapp. These contacts largely grew out of research jobs. For 
example, I mentioned a case where we were studying eight milk-dry- 
ing, plants in the Central States. There were 8 contacts right there 
where, you see, our representative went to get the data from those 8 
associations. 

And a large proportion of these contacts grew out of the necessity 
of meeting with the association on research studies to go over the rec- 
ords and books and to obtain necessary information by interview from 
the management and personnel of the organizations. 

Senator Russett. Well, now, on your finance study, for example, 
do you go out voluntarily and go into a cooperative and say: We want 
to advise with you about the method of keeping your books and rec- 
ords and accounts and things of that kind? Or do they write to you 
and say: We want you to assist us’in the setting up of a system? 

Mr. Knapp. I will take the finance study as an illustration. 

We had a request for that study from the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. The American Institute of Cooperation and 
a number of other cooperative organizations, State and national, 
joined in on the request. So we had an indication of a broad need 
for that study. ‘Then we set up the plan for the study. 

It called for getting a considerable amount of information through 
mail questionnaire. ‘That is how we got a large part of the informa- 
tion. We wrote to representative associations sending them the ques- 
tionnaire and telling of the study and asking for their cooperation if 
they wished to participate in it. 

23506—58——21 
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We did not feel that that was adequate. So we took sample States. 
I think it was four. We attempted to obtain direct from the associa- 
tions the information for all of the various kinds of cooperatives, in 
say, for example, the State of Nebraska. We indicated to those asso- 
ciations that we were making this study and that we would like their 
cooperation in the study. They were very happy to participate and 
cooperate with us in providing the information. 

Now, Mr. Gardner, the Director of that particular study is with me 
here. He can supplement my comments on it. 

Senator Russeti. Mr. Gardner, do you wish to comment on that ? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not think there is anything I need to add unless 
there is a specific fearon. 

I think Doctor Knapp has covered it very well. It was primarily 
a questionnaire study. In these four States that Dr. Knapp refers 
to we obtained information from those that did not respond to our 
questionnaire in order to make sure that the nonresponding group 
would not differ from those that replied by mail. 

Senator Russett. Would those visits be called a field contact? 

Mr. Knarr. Yes. A large proportion of the field contacts were of 
this type. 
_ Mr. Kwapp. I only have one more sentence in my prepared state- 
ment, and that is that we are recommending the continuance of this 
work at the same level as in 1958. 

That completes my statement. And I will be glad to answer any 
questions. 
COOPERATIVE TAX PROBLEMS 


Senator Dirksen. Dr. Knapp, it is a great many years ago that the 
House Committee on Ways and Means conducted hearings for a pe- 
riod of about 6 weeks on this question of tax equality and taxation of 
co-ops. 

At that time Mr. Knutsen of Minnesota was chairman. When they 
got all through, they just closed the books and nothing ever happened. 
The matter, however, has been kept rather sharply alive all over the 
country by first one organization and another. 

And I presume some of the co-ops have tried to work out what they 
thought was an equitable tax approach to their problem which would 
be at once fair to private industry that felt it was in competition with 
them. 

Mr. Knapp. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, you have made studies in the field of statis- 
tics, organization, credit, financing, retirement plans, and so forth. 
But what, if anything, have you done in the tax-analysis field, and 
what proposals, if any, have been submitted asa result? 

Or have you proceeded on the theory that that was really none of 
your business; that it was a controversial matter; and that you would 
let the co-ops fight that out for themselves ? 

Mr. Knapp. We have had to concern ourselves with it. We have 
a deep interest in the question. It is a subject, though, that has been 
before committees. And it is a controversy that we feel would absorb 
all of our energies if we devoted too much time to determining the 
answer to such a moot question. 

We do advise and have advised with the Treasury and others with 
regard to the organizational and operating character of cooperatives. 
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We feel that the statistical information from our annual survey and 
the information from our finance study help provide a better under- 
standing of how cooperatives work and the nature of their revolving 
fund and patronage refund payment plans. 

Prior to our finance study we did not have current information on 
the extent of their patronage refund payments. So, we undertook 
this study at the request of various organizations. . 

And one reason was because we felt it would throw objective light 
on this most controversial problem. 

Senator Dirksen. The last time the matter came before the Senate 
in concrete form was roughly 4 years ago. It was highlighted in large 
part by the effort to reduce the untaxed reserve that. savings and loans 
and mutual banks could retain. 

And it did present a complicated picture, because the State auditors 
who are responsible for the solvency of mutual savings banks and 
building and loan associations came down here, and I think every audi- 
tor from every State was here, and they contended that. inasmuch. as 
we were dealing with real estate mortgages, a modest fluctuation in 
values in the market might jeopardize their solvency. 

Therefore, they contended that the 12-percent reserve was not ex- 
cessive and ought to be retained. It was in connection with that tax 
bill that this question came up again. 

Now, it is being agitated very much now. I am wondering whether 
or not you should not be moving into that field and making a tax 
study to see whether some plan can be devised so that this hot and con- 
tested feeling can be gotten out of the air. I do not think it is going 
to stop. 

Sooner or later we are going to have to deal with it. 

Mr. Kwapr. Mr. Chairman, I referred to our new bulletin on the 
legal phases of farmer cooperatives. There is quite a bit of material 
with respect to the taxation of cooperatives in it. 

Senator Russeii. [ have seen one of them and looked it over. 

Mr. Knapp. I have a couple more here. 

I have also some material which does give a picture on the state 
of this situation as it exists today. There have been hearings in the 
House Ways and Means Committee just recently. And, of course, it 
is a matter that is under discussion at the present time. But I can 
make a very brief statement here if you would like it on this subject. 

Senator Russeti. Yes. I think that would be material. 


SITUATION UNDER PRESENT INCOME-TAX LAWS 


Mr. Knapp. No change has occurred during the past year in the law 
relating to the payment of Federal income taxes by farmer coopera- 
tives. However, during January of this year, the Committee on 
Ways and Means holding hearings on general tax revision has taken 
testimony on this subject. 

The Internal Revenue Service has also announced a change in policy 
with respect to the tax treatment of non-cash patronage refunds 
received by patrons. 

TI will mention that a little later in this statement. 

All farmer marketing and purchasing cooperatives are now re- 
quired to pay Federal income tax at corporate rates on any net margins 
of operating receipts over expenses which they retain and treat as 
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their own. That is, which they are not under an obligation to dis- 
tribute currently to patrons on a patronage basis, either in cash or 
noncash form. 

Certain of such cooperatives by complying with strict limitations 
set forth in section 521 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are 
permitted two special deductions: Dividends paid on capital and 
nonpatronage income allocated on a patronage basis. 

_ Approximately 62 percent of the farmael cooperatives filing returns 
for the taxable year 1953 qualified for this treatment according to 
Internal Revenue Service statistics. 

Any such farmer cooperative, whether or not it complies with section 
521 may exclude from its gross income for tax purposes any amount 
which it is under a prior legal obligation to distribute to its patrons 
on a patronage basis. So may any other corporation. 

The Internal Revenue Service and the courts have held that the 
existence of such a legal obligation prior to the time the cooperative 
or other corporation receives the funds prevents these funds from 
becoming income to the cooperative or other corporation. 

Under Treasury regulations, prior to the announcement of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1958, a farmer receiving a patronage refund from a coopera- 
tive, regardless of its form, is required in computing his taxable in- 
come to take such refund into account at its face amount and in the 
taxable year in which allocation is made where his business income is 
affected which is usually the case. 


COURT DECISIONS 


Two circuit courts have ruled differently on this question. 

One has ruled that the refunds are reportable by a cash basis tax- 
payer when made, but at fair market value if in a noncash form. 

he other court has ruled that the refunds are reportable by a cash 
basis taxpayer only when redeemed in cash. This is true irrespective 
of the source of the capital contribution; that is, whether it is an al- 
location of the patronage refund or a capital retain from sales pro- 
ceeds of the product. 

Moreover, the United States Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, re- 
cently has held that a patronage refund credit allocated to the account 
of a member who kept his books and recorded his income on an accrual 
basis was not a properly accruable item of income to the member in the 
year in which the allocation was made. 

Senator Dirksen. What circuit was that? 

Mr. Knapp. Fourth circuit. 

Tt is this aspect of the matter which was under consideration in the 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means. 

On February 14, 1958, the Internal Revenue Service announced that 
it is going to amend its regulations to' provide that patrons will not be 
taxed currently on noncash patronage refunds allocated to them unless 
it can be established that such refunds have‘a fair market value. 

Most representatives of cooperatives in their testimony before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means—just a month or so ago—ex- 
pressed no objection to amending the 1951 law to make it work as Con- 
gress intended it to work. 

Senator Dirksen. Doctor Knapp, I think it would be well if you 
got a hold of that full opinion from the fourth circuit and inserted it 
at this point in the record. I think it would be rather interesting. 
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Senator Russe.u. If he can get it, we will be glad to have it done. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


[Reprinted from Standard Federal Tax Reports, Published and copyrighted 1957 by 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago 30, Ill. All Rights Reserved] 


Court Decrstons—Crtep 57-2 USTC 


Long Poultry Farms, Inc. vy. Com. (249 F. 2d 726) 


[J 10,048] Long Poultry Farms, Incorporated, Petitioner v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Respondent. 


U. 8. Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit, No. 7458, 11/8/57, reversing Tax Court, 27 
TC 895, CCH Dec. 22,295. 


[1939 Code Sees. 22(a) and 42(a)—similar to 1954 Code Sees. 61 and 451] 


Accounting methods: Accrual basis: Patronage credit: Taxable year of in- 
clusion.—The Appeal Court, overruling the Tax Court, held that a patronage 
refund credit allocated to taxpayer's account by a marketing cooperative of 
which it was a member, was too contingent in its nature to be properly accruable 
as income in the year of such crediting. In this connection, the Court observed 
that all that taxpayer received was a conditional credit on the books of the co- 
operative, a credit which was subject to diminution if the cooperative sustained 
losses, was subordinated to the payment of the cooperative’s debts, was not to be 
paid until all prior holders of credits over a nine year period had been paid in 
full and was to be paid only if and when the directors of the cooperative should 
so decide. Back references: § 680.02 and 2830.015. 

Hugh C. Bickford, Mac Asbill, Jr., for petitioner, Karl Schmeidler, Department 
of Justice (Charles K. Rice, Assistant Attorney General, Lee A. Jackson, Depart- 
ment of Justice, on brief), for respondent, Marion B. Plant, Hart H. Spiegel as 
Amici Curiae (Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison of counsel). 

Before Parker, Chief Judge, Haynswortn, Circuit Judge, and THompson, 
District Judge. 

ParKeER, Chief Judge: This is a petition to review a decision of the Tax Court 
[CCH Dec. 22,295] holding that a taxpayer on the accrual basis must report as 
taxable income a patronage refund credit allotted to it by an agricultural co- 
operative association. The taxpayer is the Long Poultry Farms, Inc., a poultry 
raiser of Newmarket, Virginia, which had been selling poultry to Rockingham 
Poultry Market, Inc., of Broadway, Virginia, in which taxpayer held eight shares 
of preferred stock. On April 1, 1953, the cooperative allotted a patronage credit 
of $6,781.94 to taxpayer; and the question in the case is whether taxpayer, a 
corporation making its returns on the accrual basis, must account for this item 
as income for the fiscal year in which the allotment was made. The cooperative 
was an association exempt from taxation under the provisions of section 101 
(12) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939. The general plan under which it 
operated is thus described by the Tax Court: 

“The general plan under which Rockingham operated was to provide central- 
ized marketing facilities for its members and patrons, and at the end of each 
year to allocate to the members and patrons their proportionate share of the 
Cooperative’s earnings. In order for it to maintain a revolving capital fund 
for its operation, the bylaws of the Cooperative provided that its members and 
patrons would currently furnish money for its capital through their patronage. 
The Cooperative, at the discretion of its directors, might retain all patronage 
refund credits, allocated to its members, for its use for so long as it wished. If 
the Cooperative sustained a loss in any year, the directors were authorized to 
reduce capital contributions or previous patronage refund credits on a propor- 
tionate basis. All debts of the Cooperative, both secured and unsecured, had 
priority over patronage refund credits. Such credits were not transferable.” 

The bylaws of the cooperative provided for a revolving capital fund to be 
evidenced by “revolving capital certificates and the amount to be evidenced by 
credits to patrons in the capital reserve accounts for that year.” The bylaws 
further provided with respect to these: 

“All such amounts shall have the same status as though they had been paid 
to the patrons in cash in pursuance of a legal obligation to do so and the 
patrons had then furnished corresponding amounts for capital for the asso- 
ciation. In the event the association suffers a loss in any year, the Board 
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of Directors shall prescribe the basis on which the capital contributions 
of patrons shall be reduced on account of any such loss, so that it will be 
borne by the patrons on as equitable a basis as the Board of directors finds 
practicable, but such losses shall first be charged against the capital reserve 
accounts. All capital furnished by deductions or otherwise under specific 
contracts with patrons shall be evidenced by revolving capital reserve ac- 
counts of the association, and such revolving capital certificates and credits 
shall be subject in all respects to the provisions of these bylaws regarding 
such certificates and credits. * * * 

“Section 3. Revolving the Capital Fund. In order to further the coopera- 
tive character of this cooperative, the association shall revolve its capital 
(other than that evidenced by preferred stock and common stock carrying 
voting rights), however, it may be evidenced, from time to time, as funds 
are determined by the Board of Directors to be available for that purpose, 
but, except as herein provided, the capital that is retired in a given year, 
in whole or on a pro rata basis, shall be the oldest outstanding and un- 
exhausted capital of the association. The directors shall pay off the Re- 
volving Capital Certificates and capital reserve credits for the same year 
simultaneously or consecutively. 

a tk * * * 

“Section 5. Losses. In the event the association suffers a loss in any year, 
the Board of Directors shall prescribe the basis on which the capital fur- 
nished by patrons shall be reduced on account of any such loss, so that it 
will be borne by patrons On as equitable a basis as the Board of Directors 
finds practicable.” 

The evidence shows that in the ten-year period between 1942 and 1952 the 
cooperative had built up $2,098,000 of these credits and had paid on them 
$8,056.12, which represented the payment in 1945 of the credits for 1942. In 
1952 it called $92,680 of the credits for the year 1943, which were then nine years 
old. At the time when taxpayer received his credit, therefore, the cooperative 
had paid only about 5% of the credits, and under the bylaws credits for nine 
years would have priority of payment over the credit allotted taxpayer. 

On April 1, 1953, the cooperative wrote taxpayer a letter reading in part as 
follows: 

“Based on the tonnage which you delivered as an individual grower to 
the plant during the year, you are entitled to a patronage refund credit of 
$6,781.94 which has been entered to the credit of your account as of this 
date. Please keep this letter for your own personal record, together with 
previous information sent to you, in order that your records will be com- 
plete. “This credit will be redeemed in cash at a later date and you will be 
notified when it is payable. Do not present it for payment until you are 
notified.” 

The credit thus granted taxpayer was not saleable, had no market value and 
taxpayer was unable to borrow money on it although attempt was made to do so. 

On these facts, as to which there is no dispute, we think it clear that taxpayer 
did not receive income as the result of the credit allotted, nor did it become en- 
titled to receive anything which could properly be accrued as income. All that 
it received was a conditional credit on the books of the cooperative, a credit 
which was subject to diminution if the cooperative sustained losses, was sub- 
ordinated to the payment of the cooperative’s debts, was not to be paid until all 
prior holders of credits over a nine-year period had been paid in full and was to 
be paid only if and when the directors of the cooperative should so decide. It 
is argued that under implied agreement arising out of the provisions of the 
bylaws taxpayer in effect received in cash the amount of the credit and rein- 
vested it in the revolving fund of the cooperative; but this is simply to exalt 
fiction and ignore reality. As said by this Court in Home Furniture Co. v. 
Com’r, 4 Cir., 168 Fed. (2d) 312, 313 [48-1 ustc § 9274], “Economic realities, not 
legal formalities, determine tax consequences.” The truth is that the taxpayer 
never received anything except a credit on the cooperative’s books which did not 
entitle it to receive anything except upon the conditions above enumerated, and 
only then if the directors of the cooperative should so determine. As said by the 
Tax Court in Carpenter v. Com’r, 20 T. C. 603, 608 [CCH Dec. 19,739], a case in 
which certificates had been issued by the cooperative for the credit and not, as 
here, a mere entry made on the cooperative’s books: 

“We have found that the certificates with which we are dealing had no 
fair market value. Accordingly, they would not be taxable to the petitioner. 
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The Commissioner, however, brushes fair market value aside and seems to 
stand on the theory either of ‘constructive receipt’ or ‘assignment of in- 
come,’ though at the same time stating that the theories on which he pro- 
ceeds are immaterial. As in Phillips, so here, we do not think the Com- 
missioner has advanced any sound reason for including any amount repre- 
sented by the revolving fund certificates in the petitioner’s income. The 
petitioner never had any real dominion or control over the funds represented 
by the certificates. The decision to retain the funds in the business rested 
solely with the directors. The certificates themselves had no fair market 
value and we do not see that whether or not the cooperative was obligated 
to issue such certificates adds anything significant to the situation.” 

In affirming the decision of the Tax Court, the Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit in Com’r v. Carpenter, 5 Cir. 219 Fed. (2d) 635, 636 [55-1 uste { 9259], 
used language which is appropriate here, saying: 

“The respondent could control neither the amount of the funds that he 
would ultimately receive nor the time at which he might receive them. These 
matters were left to the discretion of the cooperative’s directors, and even 
the directors could not pay off the certificates without written consent of 
the mortgagee. Therefore, the respondent never actually or constructively 
received or had any right to receive anything but the certificates.” 

See also Caswell’s Estate v. Com’r, 9 Cir. 211 Fed. (2) 693 [54-1 ustc § 9330] ; 
Moe v. Earle, 9 Cir. 226 Fed. (2d) 583 [55-2 uste § 9734], cert. den. 350 U. S. 
1013; William A. Joplin, Jr. v. Com’r, 17 T. C. 1526 [CCH Dec. 18,848]. 

While in the cases cited, the taxpayers were reporting on the cash basis, we 
think the principles upon which the decisions are based would prevent the credits 
being taxed as income if they had been on the accrual basis. North American 
Oil Co. v. Burnet, 286 U. S. 417, 423-424 [3 ustc § 943]. As said by the Tax Court 
in San Francisco Stevedoring Company v. Com’r, 8 T. C. 222, 225-226 [CCH 
Dee. 15,574]: 

“A taxpayer, using an accrual method of accounting, must accrue an 
item in the year in which the taxpayer acquires a fixed and unconditional 
right to receive the amount, even though actual payment is to be deferred. 
There must be no contingency or unreasonable wncertainty qualifying the 
payment or receipt. Income does not accrue to a taxpayer using an accrual 
method until there arises in him a fixed or unconditional right to receive it. 
United States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422 [1 uste 9 155]; Continental Tie € 
Lumber Co. v. United States, 286 U. S. 290 [3 uste 9 937]: 

Spring City Foundry Co. v. Commissioner 292 U. 8S. 182 [4 uste J 1276]; 
United States v. Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 297 U. S. 88 [386-1 ustc 
§ 9042] :Putnam’s Estate v. Commissioner 324 U. S. 393 [45-1 uste J 9234]; 
H. Liebes n Co. v. Commissioner 90 Fed. (2d) 9382 [87-2 uste § 9361]; 
Mertens Law of Federal Income Taxation, sec. 12.60.” (Italics supplied.) 

In Fountain City Co-Op Creamery Association vy. Com’r 9 T. C. 1077, 1080 
[CCH Dec. 16,160], the Tax Court denied to a cooperative the right to accrue 
as a deduction an equity reserve out of which patrons’ dividends were to be 
paid, saying: “* * * the patrons would have no method whatsoever of enforcing 
the payment of any amount on their certificates until the directors had taken 
a subsequent action.” In affirming the Tax Court in that case, the Court of 
Appeals of the 7th Circuit, speaking through Judge, later Mr. Justice Minton, 
used the following language (Fountain City Co-Op Cr. Association v. Com’r 
7 Cir. 172 Fed. (2d) 666, 668 [49-1 ustc 9 9173]) : 

“Tt is clear from the foregoing that instead of this patrons’ equity reserve 
belonging to the patrons, it never left the control of the association which 
continued to treat it as its own. Its creation lay within the absolute dis- 
eretion of the taxpayer’s directors or stockholders, and after creation its 
continued existence was wholly at the will of the taxpayer’s directors. This 
reserve never belonged to the patrons. It was and always remained the 
property of the taxpayer and was properly included by the Commissioner 
in the taxpayer’s gross income.” 

To like effect is a case involving another cooperative where the taxpayer 
was making returns on the accrual basis and it was held that a patron’s interest 
in a contingency reserve credited to patrons on the books of the cooperative 
was not properly accruable as income of the patron. Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass'n v. Com’r 116 Fed Supp. 685, 688 [53-2 ustc § 9618], appeal dismissed by 
consent 214 Fed. (2d) 350. What was said by Judge Riley in that case is 
directly applicable here. Said he: 
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“The court must find that in this case there was never a time in 1947 (nor 
since, so far as the record reveals) when the amount of the distribution, 
to be made to plaintiff for any of the years involved, was ascertainable 
without a formal order of distribution by Indiana of reserves at a given time 
and in a given amount. Until determination as to amount of distribution 
had been made by the authority of Indiana, it would not be possible to 
ascertain or determine the amount to which plaintiff would be entitled, 
and hence it would not be possible to accrue an ascertainable amount as 
income. The conduct of the parties is consistent with no other finding. 

“It is said in Security Flour Mills Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, 321 U. S. 281, 284; 64 S. Ct. 596, 597 ; 88 L. Ed. 725 [44-1 usrec {] 9219] : 
‘It is settled by many decisions that a taxpayer may not accrue an expense 
the amount of which is unsettled or the liability for which is contingent.’ 
By the same token, he should not be cOmpelled to accrue as income an 
amount which is unsettled or the availability of which to him is so highly 
contingent. The very nature of these reserves made them so and invested 
them with that uncertainty.” 

This is in accord with the well settled principles of accruing income for 
purposes of taxation which was laid down by this Court with the controlling 
authorities in the recent case of Johnson v. Com’r, 4 Cir. 233, Fed. (2d) 952, 
956 [56-2 ustc § 9608], in which we held that sums withheld by a finance com- 
pany from amounts due taxpayer and Credited to him on a reserve account 
were not taxable to him in the year in which they were credited until the right 
to receive them became fixed, even though taxpayer was on the accrual basis. 
In that case, Judge Thomsen, speaking for the Court, said: 

“The general principles which must control Our decision have been au- 
thoritatively stated by the Supreme Court. It is ‘the right to receive and not 
the actual receipt, of an amount which determines its accruability. When 
the right to receive an amount becomes fixed, the right accrues.’ Spring 
City Foundry Co. v. Commissioner, 292 U. 8. 182, 184, 185; 54 S. Ct. 644, 645; 
78 L. Ed. 1200 [4 ustc § 1276]. Until the right to an amount becomes 
accruable through fixation of the right to receive, the taxpayer is under 
no obligation to return it as income. Otherwise, he would be required to 
pay a tax on income which he might never have a right to receive. North 
American Oil Consolidated vy. Burnet, 286 U. S. 417, 4238, 424, 52 S. Ct. 613; 
76 L. Ed. 1197 [3 ustc { 943]. 

“These principles have been applied by other courts and by this court 
to postpone the accruability of various types of reserves where the tax- 
payer’s right to receive the money was dependent upon some contingency : 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. Cleveland Trinidad Paving Co. 6 Cir. 
62 Fed. (2d) 85 [3 ustrc J 1006] (percentage of the contract price for street 
paving retained under contract provisions by municipalities to guarantee 
maintenance of the paving for a stipulated period) ; Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
v. U. 8. 3 Cir. 141 Fed. (2d) 168 [44-1 ustec { 9189] (reserve withheld by 
a finance company from an asbestos manufacturer which had guaranteed 
home owners’ notes discounted by the finance company for applicators of 
the taxpayer’s product) ; U. S. v. Fidelity &€ Deposit Co. 4 Cir. 177 Fed. (2d) 
805 [49-2 ustc J 9481] ; 1d. 4 Cir. 178 Fed. (2d) 753 [50-1 ustc § 9135] (re- 
serves required by law to be set up against unearned premiums and losses 
on risks reinsured with another company not authorized to do business 
within the state) : and authorities cited in those opinions.” 

The cases upon which the Tax Court based its decision, Harbor Plywood Cor- 
poration 14 T. C. 158 [CCH Dec. 17,464], aff’d 187 Fed. (2d) 734 [51-1 ustc § 
9222, 9229], and George Bradshaw 14 T. C. 163 [CCH Dee. 17,477] are distin- 
guishable on the facts, in that they involved no such contingencies and uncer- 
tainties as are here involved. In one case, the only contingency related to 
renegotiation of a government contract. In the other, notes were issued and 
there was nothing to show that they were not worth face value. In both cases 
there was uncertainty as to when cash would be received on the promises of the 
cooperative but no contingency as to the right to receive or as to the amount. 

The Commissioner places great weight on the argument that by 26 USC 101 
(12) (B) an exempt cooperative is permitted to deduct from gross income pa- 
tronage dividends such as are here involved and that there was testimony before 
committees of Congress to the effect that these would be returned for taxation 
by the recipients. The answer is that Congress while granting the right to the 
deduction by the cooperative left the matter of taxing the dividends to the re- 
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cipients to be dealt with by existing law, making no change whatever with 
regard thereto, with the result that cash basis taxpayers will report as income 
patronage dividends such as are here involved in the year when payment thereof 
is received and accrual basis taxpayers will report them as income for the year 
in which the right to receive payment becomes reasonably definite and certain. 

The Commissioner relies upon a regulation that he has adopted which accords 
with his contention in this case (Treasury Regulations 118, sec. 39.22 (a) ¢23)); 
but to the extent that this regulation is contrary to existing law or attempts to 
tax as income what is not income under law, it is, of course, void and of no 
effect. To require the inclusion in income of contingent credits such as are 
here involved, would be to require the patrons of cooperatives to pay tax upon 
income which they have not received, over which they have been given no con- 
trol, and which they may never receive. Apart from the question of constitu- 
tionality of such a requirement, which would be a serious one, it is a safe 
assumption that Congress never intended to impose upon the patrons of co- 
operatives the hardship and burden which the taxability of these contingent 
eredits would involve. 


For the reasons stated, the decision of the Tax Court will be reversed and 
the case remanded for further proceedings. 


WORK WITH SMALLER COOPERATIVES 


Senator Russeiu. I suppose that most of your work is with the 
smaller cooperatives, is 1t, Doctor? Do you ever have many calls 
from one like the Georgia Cotton Producers Association ? 

Mr. Kwarr. A large portion of our work is with the smaller co- 
operatives. We have had in the last year only one direct call from 
the Georgia Cotton Producers Association. This was to help in as- 
sembling transportationg information relating to the proposed con- 
struction of fertilizer dry mixing plants to serve the needs of farmer 
members in several local communities. We have also worked with 
that organization in our management training and educational 
programs. 

Now in Georgia, about 20 years ago, I remember participating in 
a broad survey “that we made which helped lay the foundation for 
the present program of that organization. Some of the studies that 
we have made of that kind which deal with smaller organizations 
have sometimes resulted in serving the related needs of a larger 
organization. 

And in many of our studies made at the request of large organi- 

zations, we work with the local units of these large organizations. 
So, it goes both ways. But the work is always for the benefit of 
farmers and not for organizations. 

Senator Russeru. Thank you, Dr. Knapp. 

Mr. Knapp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russet. I offer for the record a letter from Senators 
Morse and Neuberger concerning the marketing of caneberries. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
March 19, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B, RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Both undersigned members of the Oregon senatorial dele- 
gation will greatly appreciate your courtesy in having the attached communi- 
cation from the Oregon State Department of Agriculture incorporated into 
the hearing record on the appropriations for the Agricultural Marketing Sery- 
ice of the United States Department of Agriculture for the coming fiscal year. 
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It is our understanding, based upon advice from the Department of Agri- 
culture, that the cost of providing the service requested would amount to ap 
proximately $125,000 per year. This would cover 8 crops in 17 States and 
would provide 3 reports, 1 for acreage, a forecast report, and a final report. It 
is possible that the sum suggested might be in need of modification in subsequent 
years, depending upon what the field experience of the agency dictates. 

It is our sincere conviction that this sum, which is most modest, would be 
of high benefit to the $10 million caneberry industry of Oregon. There are, 
in addition, some 17 other States whose production of caneberries is substantial, 
who would receive benefits, in some instances, exceeding that of our own. The 
attached table showing the cash receipts to the farmer of the largest produc- 
tion areas emphasizes the economic importance of this crop. 

We feel that this industry which returns to the farmer in excess of $28 
million a year is deserving of the service which the Department can render. 

We urge that the subcommittee, in markup session, give favorable considera- 
tion to the inclusion of an item for the requested purpose. 

Cordially, 
WAYNE MoRSk, 
RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senators. 


Cash receipts, by State, of caneberry production, 1956 


Neh a Bek ee Ue a eee eee $1, 585, 000 
NI abil hare rh, Biases an ds Spain kilos SA ok a we i rev igan ehrcae 1, 348, 000 
ee es Aa Oe I oe OR Se an Se 4, 514, 000 
mNNEN 5) bh 3 So 20s he ee se 7, 301, 000 
Oh is 8 so den oh Gee ciel let ee eck es SoU 1, 269, 000 
oe NS eg ee 832, 000 
ROI Meee Si otc a ee ee ek oe erate efi iests thee 5, 530, 000 
RE EE ee See SOR Pree aes ee te Ee ee OMB ES We WS YOO I) OM 5, 770, 000 


Source: The Farm Income Situation, September 17, 1957, a publication of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Salem, March 17, 1958. 
To: Hon. Wayne Morse, Hon. Edith Green, Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, Hon. 
Walter Norblad, Hon. Al Ullman, Hon. Charles Porter. 
From: Robert J. Steward, Director. 
Subject: Crop estimating for caneberries. 


Oregon’s $10 million caneberry industry lacks one of the very essential tools 
for orderly production and marketing. Crop-acreage estimates are not being 
developed and summarized for the benefit of both growers and processors. The 
attached information, provided by Robert L. Conroy, of Woodburn, describes 
the situation. 

Anything that you can do to insure an adequate appropriation or a proper 
allocation of AMS funds for this activity within USDA would be very helpful. 
Those States primarily concerned with caneberry production are Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Michigan, and New York. 


WoopBURN FRUIT GROWER’S COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Woodburn, Oreg., February 26, 1958. 
OREGON STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Department of Agriculture, Salem, Oreg. 


Mrs. KENNETH LIVINGSTON AND GENTLEMEN: I would like to bring to your 
attention one problem of our cane fruit industry here in Oregon that requires 
serious consideration. 

As you may know, the growing and processing of cane fruits in Oregon is an 
approximate $10 million industry. Of that, about $7 million is received each 
year by the growers and the balance of $3 is spent by the processing companies 
for Jabor, packaging materials, and other related items. 
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Our cane fruit industry is seriously in need of adequate crop reporting service 
such as that developed by the United States Agricultural Service and used by 
other segments of agriculture. By that I mean that the field crop industry, the 
seed crops, the three fruits and nuts, and the strawberry industry all have now 
some form of crop reporting and forecasting by the United States Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The cane fruits, red raspberries, black raspberries, boysen- 
berries, loganberries, blackberries, and related gooseberries have no crop acreage 
estimates or crop forecasting. 

I can explain our need for such estimates by saying that it is very difficult to 
properly market an unknown quantity of any item. We now have no system 
of making total inventories of our acreages of the above cane fruits. 

For example, on blackberries we have no way of knowing whether we will 
have 15 million pounds or 25 million pounds this coming 1958 season. Each 
processor knows his own contracted acreage but there is no central agency com- 
piling the totals. 

It is obvious that 25 million pounds of blackberries require a different mar- 
keting program than 15 million pounds. Marketing programs can never wait 
until the fruit is finally harvested and the final count is made. Marketing pro- 
grams must be planned months ahead. 

Also we must give some thought as to whether we may be overproducing or 
ovreplanting on some cane fruits. Fifteen million pounds of commodity may 
be worth a realistic profitable amount in the national market place. Twenty-five 
million pounds may be worth somewhat less per pound because we must find 
many more customers some of which would buy at a slightly lower unit price. 
However thirty-five or forty million pounds would bring a ruinous crash in the 
market price resulting in heavy financial losses to growers, processors, and even 
finished product manufacturers such as preservers, bakeries, and other users. 
Such a market might not even return the cost of harvesting to the grower, or 
the labor and container cost to the processor. 

Such market declines shake the confidence of growers, processors, and buyers. 
It even weakens the confidence of our bankers who supply the funds to grow ana 
harvest the crops. 

Such overproduction has happened in the past and will happen again as long 
as adequate crop reporting is not available. 

To guide our production resources properly, we should also know acreages 
and crop forecasts of the other cane fruit growing areas such as Michigan and 
upstate New York. 

Our cane fruits in Oregon are processed by about 20 processing companies. 
Sometimes eastern buyers will question several of these companies for a short 
supply cane fruit and urge more field plantings. Sometimes each company in- 
creases plantings thinking they each have this known market as their own. 
At harvesttime, usually 2 years later, each company can supply more than his 
share of this original known market. Weak prices result. This exact situation 
has happened in the case of gooseberries and black raspberries in the past 3 
years. 

Good crop estimating would better inform the growers and processors of their 
crop potential so that the marketing program could be geared to the supply or 
the supply could be gradually geared to the known market. 

One eastern buyer of Oregon cane fruits told me recently that he would develop 
the market to a much greater extent on these fruits if his purchase price of such 
fruits were not so unstable. His production, container, labor, advertising and 
marketing costs are all stable but his raw product cost in Oregon has been so 
unstable that he has turned to other fruits and other areas for his needed 
supplies. 

We now have the crop reporting machinery set up within the United States 
Agricultural Marketing Service but it is not used for cane fruits. Information 
from that Government agency indicates that cane fruits may be next on their list 
of crops to have reporting service. We want that to happen in 1958 rather than 
in some later year. 

As a processor and representative of approximately 130 cane fruit growers; I 
wish to request that you as members of the State board of agriculture use 
your good influence with the United States Agricultural Marketing Service and 
our congressional delegation in Washington, D. C., to help us get a crop-reporting 
program on cane fruits into action promptly. 





| 
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Anything that you can do in this regard would be of great assistance to an 


industry that brings $10 million each year into the economy of our State of 
Oregon. 


Thank you kindly for your time and attention to this problem. 


Rosert L. Conroy, 
Manager, Conroy Packing Co., Marketing Agency for Woodburn Fruit 
Growers Cooperative Association. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolution to have the United States Departmentof Agriculture expand crop-- 
reporting service estimates to include the following fruits : 


Red raspberries Loganberries 
Black raspberries Blackberries 
Boysenberries Gooseberries 


Whereas unknown crop acreages and crop conditions have caused— 
1. Wide market price fluctuations. 
2. Unsettled market conditions. 


3. Serious financial losses to growers, processors, and product manufac- 
turers. 


4. Lack of confidence by all concerned. 

Be it resolved, That since this is a $10 million industry in the State of Ore- 
gon and therefore vital to our Oregon economy, the undersigned persons or or- 
ganizations request that the United States Department of Agriculture expand 
their crop-reporting service estimates to include the above fruits and that re- 
ports be published monthly to include the acreage estimates, cold storage hold- 
ings, and estimated tonnage for the year. 


[Released December 26, 1957] 
OREGON Crop AND LIVESTOCK REPORTING SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
AND OREGON STATE COLLEGE EXTENSION SERVICE, PORTLAND, OREG. 


1957 Oregon ANNUAL Crop SUMMARY 
TOTAL CROP PRODUCTION UP 7 PERCENT 


The combined production of the principal crops in Oregon during 1957 totaled 
5,697,000 tons, according to the Oregon Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 
This total is a record high, being 7 percent above the 1956 total of 5,330,000, 
the previous high tonnage. The 1946-55 average productiton is 4,641,000 tons 
for the State. The 1957 record total is due to an 8-percent increase in field 
crops from 1956, and also increased production of berries and tree fruits and 
nuts. Total tonnage of seed crops and vegetables was down. 


Production and value of crops by commodity groups, Oregon, 1957, with comparisons 








Production Value of production 
nt oe tons) (thousand dollars) 
Commodity groups mw acai nti cteih ok ams 
| Average | 1956 a 1957 1956 1957 
|} 1946-55 ato 
Field crops... | 3,845 4, 770 tdi ide $160,158 | $147, 
Seed crops______- | 85 19, 409 15, on 
Tree fruits and nuts. oa = ; a . 310 4 319 39, 238 40, 896 
ae ee DEES KL OES er 44 76| 16,532 14, 619 
I er cco getun oo | 357 487 432 28, 780 28, 611 
SS ee ee eee 
DR aids rt nse t ostck x da bde d4asacd iesieieardn owes 4, 641 5, 330 | 5,697 | 264,117 246, 827 
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TOTAL CROP VALUE DOWN 7 PERCENT 


The total value of 1957 crop production, based on average prices received by 
growers for quantities sold up to December 1 is estimated at $246,827,000. This 
is nearly 7 percent less than the 1956 crop value of $264,117,000. The value of 
field crops, accounting for 60 percent of the total crop valuation, was estimated 
at $147,022,000. This was 8 percent less than last year and due largely to lower 
hay prices; seed crops at $15,679,000 were down 19 percent; tree fruits and nuts 
were up 4 percent; berries were down 12 percent; and the value of this year’s 
vegetable crop was about the same as in 1956. 


PRODUCTION EXPENSES 


Farm production expenses in 1957 are not available for Oregon, separately. 
However, prices paid by United States farmers for goods and services used in 
production were record high during the first 10 months of 1957 and the average 
fur the year is expected to exceed the average for 1956 by about 4 percent. A 
sharp rise in interest rates on new farm loans, coupled with the increase in 
prices of farmland and in farm-wage rates, added to farmers’ overall production 
costs. 


YEAR-END REVIEW 


Dry soil conditions early in the fall of 1956 slowed planting progress and 
germination of winter wheat and other fall seeded crops for harvest in 1957. 
Acreage lost from winter-kill was less than usual due to sufficient snow cover 
on eastern Oregon fields during the periods of damaging winter weather. Spring 
flooding from mountain runoff was locally severe, particularly in the Vale and 
Nyssa areas of Malheur County. Frequent spring rains prolonged planting op- 
erations, especially in northeastern counties and on poorly drained soils in the 
Willamette Valley. Near ideal growing conditions through spring and early 
summer stimulated early plant development in fields and on ranges over the 
State. Some high-yielding, first cuttings of hay suffered from rain damage. 
July was dry with temperatures about normal. Ideal harvesting weather pre- 
vailed during August. Record low rainfall and high average temperatures dur- 
ing September enabled farmers .to complete harvesting of most small grain and 
grass seed crops. Hessian fly caused more than usttal damage to small grains 
in the Willamette Valley. 

A near record hay crop, coupled with a large carryover from 1956 provided 
stockmen with ample supplies for the current feeding season. Grain feed is 
also in adequate supply. 

An infestation of field mice this fall in central and southern Oregon, espe- 
cially Klamath County, has resulted in damage to perennial crops and some loss 
of stored items. 

Tree fruits and caneberries snapped back and produced relatively good crops 
in 1957 despite serious freeze damage in the winter of 1955-56. Above average 
production was recorded for sour cherries, pears, and apples. Ill-timed, adverse 
growing weather reduced production of sweet cherries, prunes, and peaches 
below last year but these crops were still near average. Filbert nut tonnage 
reached an all-time high and the walnut crop was nearly double that of 1956. 
Damage from the 1955 winter freeze and disease continued to make inroads on 
bearing surface of walnuts whereas filbert trees have not been seriously affected. 
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Oregon: Acreage, production, value of principal crops, 1957 with comparisons 
| 
Acreage harvested (in Product on (in thousands) Value (thou- 
thousands) sand dollars) 
' 
Crop | oy 
Aver- | Aver- | | 
age 1956 | 1957 Unit age 1956 | 1957 1956 1957 
| 1946-55 | 1946-55 
| { | 
| 
Field crops: 
Wheat: | | | 
Winter -| 807.0} 622.0) 634.0) Bushels-_.__.-/21,666 [19,593 {23,458 {_.....__|__.___. 
Spring ----_- } 211.0) 194. 0} BEE Ol csncal cpa iite 5, 147 6,014 3,330 |___- ae 
BR ie on iiicsn pis 1,018.0 816.0) 745. 0|__...do_....____|26,813 {25,607 |26,788 51,982) 56,255 
Corl, G2)........-- 28. 0 40, 0) 36. 0)__...do_.-..___.| 1,290 | 2,400 | 2,520 4,080; 3, 906 
SD coat pense. 313.0) 279.0) 299.0 Sn dann 9,379 |11,7 10, 779 8, 430 7, 006 
Barley---.-.-.---- 354.0} 570.0! 616. 0)_....do___-.__._|12,152 [21,375 (21,868 22,230) 20,775 
GOs uans~ 5s 35H 22. 0) 20. 0} 24. 0} ..__. GOs: tues 294 290 420 360 504 
Peas, dry___...- 13.0 8.0 11.0} Hundred- 119 120 165 570 619 
| weight. 
Potatoes: } 
Light | 10.1 10.0 Gy Gh ec ise 1708 4 BORD 1 3:08) f. 2 ia: 
summer.! | | 
i, | ae 25.3 7. 0| FEM a owed do- 5,553 | 6,480 | 6,480 |..__.._.)--... : 
Wa 35.4) 37.0) _ 37,5)...-. do- 7,483 | 8,530 | 8,738 14,914) 14, 200 
Hay, all. __.-_-- 1,026. 0) 1,065.0) 1,046.0) Tons__ 1,781 2,006 1,975 46, 539) 32, 588 
Sugar beets___-_- 18. 4) 17. 3) | Oe suclvei 380 428 472 4,708) 5,192 
ee 13.0 3.8 4.5} Pounds-_--_.-.}13, 622 4,788 | 5,535 1,915; 2,823 
Peppermint '.../ 13.7) 14.0 a ee 606 7 725 4, 3, 154 
Total field 2, 860. 5} 2,870.2) 2,852.7) Tons.._....._- 3, 845 4, 413 4,779 160, 158) 147, 022 
crops.? i 
Seed crops: | 
ine a se beGh 6.4 6. 5) 8.0) Pounds-_.---- 1,514 | 2,535 | 2,640 824) 660 
over: | 
ele 19. 5 13. 0 DNA <= So oo otiga 2 2,962 | 2,405 4, 000 820 1, 120 
Alsike _. ---- 10.9 7.0) G5) 2222 ee i te 3, 531 3,010 | 2,925 999 556 
Ladino- -_-- 10. 7| 2.0) SO) issu. Boiss. 1, 587 370 340 168) 100 
White_-_-_- 1.3 2.5 D144 Ox 157 438 375 274) 105 
Crimson__-- 3. 6 6.0 FAT in i laaidane 1,174 | 2,400 | 3,900 624 71 
— peas -___ 25.4 19. 0} 22. Oj. .2- Gers. 225° 26,915 [14,250 (22,000 470 539 
Vetch: 
ET ese i 47. 6) 25. 0} $1,600 eaeccres 14,984 |10,000 (15,375 1, 350 1, 461 
. Common... 50. 2 8.0 16, O..:4 es ee 22,172 | 2,480 | 6,080 211 298 
yegrass: 
ommon.... 100. 5 89. 0) 72, 0} .--.- @als .2433. 69,557 (89,000 (66, 960 4,228; 2,846 
Perennial. _- 19. 2 41.0 39.0 --do_....--.{12,118 [43,050 |35, 490 3, 014 1,774 
Sudangrass____- 3.2 2.0 as eo . -| 1, 337 920 | 1,250 49 39 
Fescue: 
ae 16.0 8.0 7. 5j.---- Qe... La... | 4,556 | 3,840 | 3,900 492} 363 
Chewings---. 15.0 17.0 20. 0} .---- PR ciccgaies 4,106 | 5,100 | 7,400 1,632; 2, = 
TS sine nn 5.0 5.5 2 ie 1, 612 1,650 | 2,200 710 
Bentgrass-__-_- 14.2 23.0 a Oe. sees soe 2,236 | 5,520 | 6,440 2, 401 i $52 
sre Mer- 41.7 4.5 6. 0}.-.-- do.__- 5307 788 | 1,080 1, 143 864 
on. 
Total seed 
anes. 94 | 91 19, 409} 15, 679 
Tree fruits and nuts: | 
Apples, commer- Bushels_______ 2,625 | 1,820 | 3,100 | 5,496] 6, 665 
Pears: | 
Bartlett _ 63. 8) 65.0) 7,293) 6,318 
Other__. 3,940 | 3,900) 14,360) 14,001 
Peaches..____- 14. 4) 10.8} 1,530) 1,192 
Cherries: | | 
Sweet--.-.- Sate ne 15.2 17. 0| 4, 438 4, 998 
ts nace! 3.0 3.7] 489) 540 
Prunes, all_-----} cei - 59.0) 5 32. 6| 2,944) 1,397 
Grapes. _---- — | ‘F 9| 60 63 
Filberts- - eae 2. 9} 12.0} 1,508) 3, 600 
Walnuts______- ay 2. 8) 5.3) 1, 120 2, 120 
Total tree | aed iL do........| 310} 304} 319} 39, 238) 40, 896 
fruitsand | 
nuts. | 


See footnotes at enc 


1 of table, p. 333. 
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Oregon: Acreage, production, value of principal crops, 1957 with comparisons—Con, 





Acreage harvested (in 


Production (in thousands) 


















































Value (thou- 
thousands) sand dollars) 
Crop | | | 
| Aver- | Aver- | 
| age | 1956 1957 Unit age 1956 1957 1956 1957 
| 1946-55 | 1946-55 | 
| | 
. | 
Berries: 
Strawberries !__.} cal aicaacal | Pounds...-.--- 153, 702 70, 728; 91,500) 10,968) 7,650 
Cranberries. -_-_|-- sane eines Rita cee | Barrels____._-- 20.3 40. 0 40.0 3380 380 
Raspberries: | | | 
Red....--- wm tt | Pounds... __- 6,758 | 68,000] 514,500/ 1,801) 2,218 
Black_____- sey | as des once <ap nl Ce 3,700} 8, 800 888} 1,382 
Boysen and Serena alia «Stile ace cy ears ln .| 8,650 2,200) 510,300 286; 1,071 
youngberries. | 
Loganberries_.__| |-----=-- Dmasiadeey ae «SEER 350) 1,500 52) 188 
Blackberries, cae ec gee ace | 8,7 12, 700| *19,600| 1,994) 1,610 
tame. | 
Total ber- |_______- a . | Tons......-- 44 52 76 | 16,532} 14,619 
ries 6 3 Dail Li Rist 
| Acres in hundreds | 
| 
Vegetables: | | | 
For fresh 
market: ! | | | 
Asparagus 7_| 3. 9) 3. 7) 4.6| Hundred- 11 12 ll 135 110 
| | | | weight | 
j Broccoli 7. __| 16. 0) 19.0 eee: ale 77 114 133 874 1, 012 
Cabbage.._-_| 12.4 15.0 15. 0| eens 5 190 270 240 554 708 
Cantaloups- 4.3) 3.0 Soa cern’ | Ay 60 70 186} 189 
Carrots 7____| 11.1 13. 0| 11. 0) eacas5 ee ee 559 462 642 623 
Cauli- 15. 7) 13. 0 7.0 do... ;} 219 202 84 521 321 
flower.’ | 
Celery-...-- | 1.3 0.7) (§ a ene oe i. Os saen ag 
Corn, 25. 7) 16. 0} ee ee 144 120 | 91 438) 282 
sweet. } 
Lettuce: | | | | 
Spring--| 2.9 2. 5) SE sss te SO ST 161 206 
Fall__-__| 7.3 3. 0| 4.0)... 3.1 eee 52 | 60 333 384 
Onions: | | | | 
East 26.7 26. 0} 26. 0} sated Brvneriticch-boeee 1,118 936 2, 180 1, 685 
Ore- 
gon. | 
i West 21.3 21. 0} a ¢. a... 665 704 | 690 1,232} 1,242 
Ore- 
gon. | | 
} Tomatoes. ..| 9. 3) 4.0 6.0 seus , poet 60 | 72 336 266 
Water- 7.7) 9. 0 2S... eee 101 180 | 240 | 297 432 
melon. 
For processing: 
ucumbers - | 14.4 17.0 9.0} Tons.... 4.7) 9 3. 9} 544! 251 
Beans, snap.| 69. 1) 10. 6 a, ee 52.3 77.4 87.5} 9,923) 11, 532 
Beets_ Seal 15. 0 15.0 16. 0) Ribekas 17. 9} 24.8 23. 8} 585 619 
Corn, sweet- 124. 8} 170.0 151. 0| : ees | 51. 9| 88. 4 81.5 2, 458 2, 388 
Peas, green..| 524.2 640.0) 639. 0) Scace a | 50. 6) 83. 2) 71.2} = 7,105 6, 142 
Total 922.1) 1, 008.5 978. 4) Mencia i 357 467 432 j 23, 780) 28, 611 
vege- | 
tables .9 
Total all 4, 133.0) 4,157.7) 4, 134.6 Scebencaee ae 5,330 | 5,697 | 264, 117| 246, 827 
crops. | | 


| 7-year (1949-55) average. 

2 Includes totals for flaxseed and fiber. 
3 Production on clean seed basis. 

4 Short-time average, 


5 Some quantities not harvested because of low prices are 


cluded in computing value, 


6 Includes totals for currants and gooseberries. 
7 Includes production for fresh market and processing. 


§ Estimate discontinued. 


* Includes totals for cabbage, lima beans, and tomatoes for processing. 





included in the production estimate but ex- 
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United States: 


Acres harvested 

















{In thousands] 


se 
| 





Bushel_-_-_--- 


Unit 
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Acreage and production of specified crops, 1957 with comparisons 


Production ! 


Average 

1946-55 1956 1957 
i 
WW 

















| 1,363 





Crop 
Aver- 
age 
1946-55 
FIELD CROPS 
SRL Chita ndbhawdacspiembl 82, 451 
Wheat, all....-.......-_..| 65, 404 
isan tent testis 46, 477 
I sab rinsoncmct: 18, 927 
OO. onan Sut -x 2, 423 
Other spring - ----- 16, 504 
A 6b Si bib ech ogress 38, 662 
at i ees 4 13, 486 
PU daa dake betwlcnnah 10, 854 
er Rade tats bonis coeds 1, 734 
ne icici enon tices! ae 
Sorghum grain di paakincnk ete 8, 115 
ee St ok 74, 248 
RN ne ab coicnsiicienel 1, 580 
GN Mac vecbicgecs ce 320 
Potatoes: 
Late summer ?__--_-__- 218 
NR Fcpcinia co ance 918 
PE hiiinss a ccetgandte 1, 509 
PS ete. nce cok: 36 | 
Peppermint ?._..-.__..___- 42 | 
SEED CROPS | 
PR eerie SS cau 1, 054 | 
Red clover ......._.--- 1, 661 
Alsike clover_...._.....--- 91 
Sweetclover._........__. : 291 | 
White clover__.__._...___. 37 | 
Ladino clover_...__..--__- 35 | 
oreo nas 775 
iS La wsn acces 302 
ea eae 117 | 
Seance bluegrass. -.__-.|.....- a 
Merion bluegrass. -_-____-- 3 
Sudangrass.__........... ,, 96 
Chewings fescue___.______- 15 
| "ea eae 6 
RNIN 96 
ee 16 
Austrian winter peas______| 61 
Crimson clover... iat 117 
Eatin nde teas 67 
H Wie we. doves. -.-. 188 
Common vetch_____.____- 52 
Purple vetch............ ‘ 24 
Common ryegrass_____---- 100 
Perennial ryegrass____.-._- | 19 
TREE FRUITS AND NUTS 
Seen cma ee oe ae Lae eaca nad 
—<........... iis ora 
Other 4__ et i eet aint 
United States, ro 
ee eee kakceckbccknonmces |----- 
Dds wil otto 
Cherries: 
Sweet. 2 i 
a ~ 
pee Se 
Plums__.- | 
Prunes: | 
Dried 5 r 
Other 6______ ee ee 
Pecans ; - 
Almonds (California) Si aaa 
Walnuts. ._._-- Seca di 
Fuperts.......... iatcal ces 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 335. 








a | ee 


Dn.. ee 


sos ch oat csk a ete 








..| 8, 120, 484 |3, 455, 283 |3, 402, 832 
1, 131,000 |1, 004,272 | ' 947; 102 
862,471 | 740,928 | 707,201 
268, 520 | 263,344 | 239,901 
29, 637 38, 503 | 39,680 
238, 892 | 224,841 | 200, 221 
“ 1, 325, 418 |1, 163, 160 |1, 308, 360 
| 271, 689 449,446 | 479, 841 
291,589 | 376,873 | 435,695 
22, 092 21,155 | 26,528 
38, 627 48,009 | 25, 754 
155,980 | 206,205 | 561,977 
104,178 | 108,680 | 121; 402 
16, 573 17,218 | 15,771 
3,584 | 4.639 3,270 

' 
33, 042 33,967 | 31, 667 
149,919 | 166,634 | 154, 228 
226,458 | 243,716 | 236, 268 
51,080 | 38,383 | 40,135 
1,643 | 2,326 2, 344 

| 
129,372 | 165,280 | 154,972 
92, 329 76,713 | 70,199 
| 13,532 | 10,683| 12.571 
46,449 | 36,570 32, 353 
3, 948 4,516 5, 768 
5,571 |°. 5,950 3, 420 
153, 552 | 137,545 | 139, 805 
43,981 | 26,515 | 37,165 
7,687 | 3,840 3, 740 
19,205 | 9,163 24, 550 
501 | 1,787 2, 261 
43, 704 54.975 | 102, 675 
4, 106 5, 100 7,400 
--| 2,001 | 2,056 2) 838 
| 20,051 22,741 | 22,881 
2.366 | 5,670 6, 737 
72,870 | 32,685] 37,160 
19, 022 14,985 | 13, 847 
53, 190 15,412 | 20,910 
35, 025 26,185 | 20, 290 
23, 110 2720 6, 580 
7,152 | 13,600 9, 360 
69,557 | 89,000} 66,960 
12,118 | 43,050| 35,490 

i 
-|1 109,968 | 100,623 | ! 117,308 
| 1462 513 1 520 
1 6,789 7,623 | 17,433 
129, 940 32,322 | 131, 902 
1 64, 251 170,209 | 63, 058 
| 12) 954 | 2,912] 12,611 
197 | 68 89 
1 126 100 147 
1224 196 1 208 
86 | 105 188 
| 1169 | 1198 1171 
1 87 82 63 
ee 69 | 7 56 
a 40 59 38 
173 «| 72 67 

8.1 | 3 12.4 
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United States: Acreage and production of specified crops, 1957 with comparisons— 
Continued 





Acres harvested Produetion ! 
Crop Unit a 
Aver- Average 
age 1956 1957 1946-55 1956 1957 
1946-55 
BERRIES 
Strawberries 3__.......-- 115 115 126 | Poumd.......... 1 402, 183 549,259 | 563, 832 
ol, SEE ae 25 22 St | Beureli...-_...- 940 988 1,046 


Red raspberries ? 
Black raspberries ” 
Boysen and youngberries 7 (Data not available) (Data not available) 
Loganberries ?____......... 

Tame blackberries 7 








VEGETABLES 
For fresh market: 2 
Asparagus............- 41 44 50 eons: 1, 098 1, 165 1, 338 
NEG cn jnccccccns 39 44 a. momen 1, 947 2, 356 1, 914 
0 eee 137 ea) Be Oe ogee ede 22, 280 22, 980 19, 086 
Cantaloups..........-. 129 130 nates 11, 846 12, 287 11, 168 
ee pe ae 82 78 SE Sasa. ait 14, 882 15, 806 13, 999 
Cauliflower §_.._._-- ; 30 32 . 4, 527 5, 097 4, 505 
CEE ot tidn dececncnas 36 36 a 14, 090 15, 898 14, 943 
Sweet corn-_. oe 207 193 fe 11, 386 12, 318 11, 807 
Se 210 228 29, 730 34, 121 33, 871 
Onions... . ; 120 124 codes 21, 642 24, 439 24, 107 
NOS ooo Se 232 227 = 18, 709 20, 045 19, 651 
Watermelons. ...___- 396 410 ancl 28, 308 31, 654 30, 015 
For processing: 
Asparagus........----- 88 | shore Je) Sate. 103 118 11¢ 
Beans, lima--_.----- . 98 100 ina 84 108 93 
Beans, snap-.-----_.-- 126 138 oe 259 339 359 
Beets... .. ivan 17 21 cient 139 197 | 160 
Cabbage, kraut__.__- | 17 Ch ee ee 192 259 170 
oy = 454 et) See es ccencage 1, 288 1, 710 1, 492 
Cueumbers.....__--_- 133 116 cat nibs dee 274 323 370 
Peas, green........---- 427 474 i eS 435 545 560 
I nncccnaccaces 33 33 a ndlpnrcicecteee 121 138 143 
GUNNING... 0... ncscue 380 365} 3@...:do:.......... 3, 163 4, 638 3, 288 





1 Includes some quantities not harvested. 

2 7-year (1949-55) averages for potatoes, peppermint, strawberries, vegetables for fresh market, and spinach 
for r Procoemins. 

-roduction on clean seed basis. 

4 Oregon, Washington, and California. 

5 Oregon and California. 

6 Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

7 Oregon and Washington. 

8 Includes production for both fresh market and processing. 


23506—58———22 
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OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


STATEMENTS OF R. LYLE WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION; HAROLD R. LEWIS, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR IN CHARGE OF CURRENT INFORMATION; JAMES H. Mc- 
CORMICK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR IN CHARGE OF PUBLICATIONS; 
GALEN YATES, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT DIVI- 
SION; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959__._----__--...___---_--- $1, 367, 500 
FOUN, CORUELO, SOU ii 35 ne eens Gens aaa 1, 367, 500 





| (estimated) (estimated) 


Project | 1957 | 1958 1959 
ala 
$635, 213 | $655, 050 $655, 050 
| 
-| 
| 





1. Publications review and distribution 7 iactatiaienina 
2. Review and distribution of current agricultural informa- 
Be disc teddniiacas manbenaecnlal c 480, 120 495, 950 495, 950 
3. Review, pre paration, and distribution of visual agricul- 
tural information. bbiddan dah 34443 06 paed-=pydssse | 205, 241 216, 500 | 216, 500 
UCRNOUE CUNINOD 3.5 bonis mi pain ct enn s agg doeeens -} 4,426 |-..--- zenctenaes bic Serenade 
= ppt hee 
Total appropriation or estimate-_....-...........--.----- 1, 325, 000 1, 367, 500 1, 367, 500 


AGRICULTURE YEARBOOKS 


Senator Russeiti. The Office of Information is now before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Webster is Director of that Office. Do you have any statement 
you desire to make? 

Mr. Wesster. Mr. Chairman, I have no forma] statement. I be- 
lieve that our subject is quite comprehensively presented in the notes. 
I would say a word or two about the yearbooks of agriculture. 

We usually have 2 or 3 of these in various stages of production at 
1 time. The book last year was on soil. The current book is on land 
use and ownership. This book is now in type. We have the galley 
proofs on it, and we expect it will be issued early in the fall. The 
yearbook for 1959 will be on the general subject of nutrition, It will 
really be an up-to-date version of the yearbook which was published 
in 1939—20 years ago. 

I have the prospectus of this book. This yearbook will have 56 
chapters and 9 divisions which will be, tentatively, as follows: 

The first division will deal with the importance of food in our 
lives, 

The second will be on the quality of food. 

The third will cover Government services in relation to food and 
its various aspects. 

Section 4 will be on the importance and the value of the science 
of nutrition. 
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Section 5 will present the latest knowledge of the various nutrients 
such as protein, fats, and so forth. 

No. 6 will give more technical detail on the composition and nutri- 
tive value of food. 

No. 7 will be on the essentials of a good diet. 

Nos. 8 and 9 will deal, generally, with the trends in food consump- 
tion. 

The subject for the 1960 yearbook has not yet been chosen. We 
will be making a final decision on that, we hope, in the next few 
months when we will start our advance planning on that book. 

In addition to the initial distribution of yearbooks, the Superin- 
tendent of Documents places them on sale. Sales of recent yearbooks 
continue at a good pace. 

The 1949 yearbook on trees has sold nearly 65,000 copies, 

The 1952 book on insects has gone over 50,000. The animal-disease 
book published in 1956 has reached sales of 23,000. The book on soil, 
which came out last August, has already sold 21,000 copies, which, 
we think, looks like a pretty good seller. 

This, as I say, is in addition to the normal distribution that is made. 


PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTION 


Our publications distribution is running about the same rate. Last 
year we distributed approximately 8 million farmers’ bulletins. About 
half of these were on the orders of Members of Congress. 

In order to meet the continued demands, we have to keep several 
million copies of these in stock at all times. Our figure as of the 1st of 
last July was 414 million, which is down about a million from what we 
have been running the last several years. We are watching this rather 
closely. We want to be sure we have enough copies at all times to meet 
all demands. We have cut down the list of available publications that 
we supply to Members of Congress. The list a year ago had about 550 
different titles; currently, the list has about 450. 

The reduction is accounted for by the withholding of publications 
which are somewhat out of date and, we feel, should not be sent out 
because they do not have the latest information. We have, therefore. 
taken them off the list until they can be revised. When a citizen asks 
us for a publication, we wish to give him accurate and up-to-date in- 
formation. 


INCREASE IN PUBLICATION MANUSCRIPTS 


We have one trend in our editorial work which I would like to re- 
port. That is what seems to be about a 20-percent increase in new 
publications that the Department is issuing. In 1956, we sent 401 new 
publications to the printer. In 1957, we sent 485, which is, roughly, a 
20-percent increase. Our figures for the first 6 months show about the 
same increase. We have endeavored to improve our handling and im- 
prove our efficiency in the handling of these to take care of the addi- 
tional workload. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, those are the principal highlights that I 
have to report. I will be glad to answer questions. 


YEARBOOK PRINTING COSTS 


Senator Russetx. I notice that the cost of your yearbook has been 
constant for 3 years. How are you meeting the problem of advanced 
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publishing costs’ Is it that you are making it shorter, or are you get- 
ting cheaper materials or different binding? What are you doing? 
Printing fewer of them ? 

Mr. Wessrer. No, we print the same number that is required by 
aw. 

I think our last book has more pages than the one of a year ago. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. Some of the manufacturing costs have been 
offset a little by the drop in paper cost, Mr. Chairman. That has 
enabled us to hold our pages up. 

Senator Russet. Have you maintained the same quality of paper? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

We condensed the format some years back. It is compressed to the 
point that we cannot do much with it. We try to take advantage of 
every saving that might be possible in conservation of paper and cover 
for the book, and so forth. 

Mr. Wesstrer. We feel we are running a tight operation on this. 
We are aiming to maintain about the quality we have had in the last 
several years. Costs on these vary. Sometimes we get an early cost 
estimate, and we start to trim our book to hold down costs. We may 
finally end up spending less than the original estimate. 


TELEVISION SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Senator Russert. What are you doing in the television field? 

Mr. Wesster. Our work in television is largely with what we call 
our television package service. For several years we have been sup- 
plying a service in which we send to television stations and television 
farm directors a package of current information on the work of the 
Department. 


This will consist of photographs, drawings, and scripts to go with 
them. 

This goes to approximately 135 farm directors each week. We 
query the people in advance every 3 months to find out if they wish 
to continue to receive this service; and we keep the lists trimmed solely 
to requests. 

Senator Russe.u. Is it very widely used ? 

Mr. Wessrer. Every time we check these 125 to 150 people—the 
number varies depending upon the subject—we get a good report on 
use. I would say in the neighborhood of 90 percent. 

We do not check it too often, but all the checks we make show a 
good use of it. 

Senator Russet. What type of material do you use? What type 
of material do you distribute? What does it do? Give us an example 
or two. 

Mr. Werster. Examples would be the treatment of seed, conser- 
vation practices, better milk marketing methods, and improvement of 
livestock. 

The service reflects the total work of the Department. As a mat- 
ter of fact, over a period of a year we try to have this service cover 
the work of all the agencies of the Department. 

Senator Russet. What form is it in? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, it is usually mailed out. 

Senator Russe.y. I mean is it reels or pictures or what ? 
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Mr. Wesster. Well, we have the still photos, a reproduction of 
photographs. 

We may, for example, send a dozen photographs which are num- 
bered; and supply a script. A television operator or director in a 
given station will take this, and he may modify it; he may insert 
local pictures to give a local touch to the program; and he uses these 
on his particular program. 

At times we send out motion picture film which may be incorpor- 
ated into a program or may be used alone. 

Senator Russety. Do you send that only to those that request it? 
Or how is that handled ? 

Mr. Wesster. Only to those who request it, yes. 

We check them every 3 months to list the subjects in advance. And 
we mail only to those who request the particular subjects involved. 


FARM RADIO TAPE SERVICE 


Senator Russert. Do you furnish any information to radio 
stations? 

Mr. Wesster. We send a weekly letter to radio farm directors. We 
have a new service called Agri-Tape which is proving popular, and 
is similar to this television program. 

We put on tape each week 4 or 5 items relating to the current work 
of the Department, largely research work. We send these to people 
who have requested it. They will adapt this tape and fit it into their 
programs. 

They return the tape to us, and we use it for other recordings over 
and over. This tape service is being received by about 80 radio sta- 
tions at the present time. 

Senator Russeii. How long would they be in time? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, these will run from about 8 to 13 minutes, 1 
would say. The tapes cover 4 or 5 items. It may vary a little bit. 

Senator Russeizt. There is plenty of space in there for commercials, 
I guess? It has got to where nothing can run for more than 2 min- 
utes without a commercial. They are even interrupting the 5-minute 
Esso News now for commercials. 

Mr. Wesstrer. We don’t send any commercials with what we send 
out. And we send these, you might say, in segments. They may use 
part of it. If they use commercials, I guess we can’t control that. 

Senator Russeiy. If you send out 13 minutes of material, you can 
be sure it will be 26 minutes on the air. 


TELEVISTON FOOD PROMOTION 


Mr. Wesster. I should have mentioned what we have been doing 
with some of our food promotion work. 

We have sent a television package similar to the one I described 
for farm directors to stations which have women’s programs, where 
there is an opportunity to promote food products. 

Senator Russgeiy. Are you sending out recipes for various foods? 

Mr. Wesster. Some recipes are involved, yes. 

Senator Russetit. Do you undertake to relate those food recipes 
to the surpluses or do you just send them out generally ? 
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Mr. Wesster. What we have done I would say has been related more 
to surplus foods than just generally. Although we think the matter 
of nutrition should not be forgotten wholly in the interest of getting 
rid of surpluses. 

Senator Russexy. Did you want to comment on that, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. No. But on consumer packages I might add this: That 
50 percent of those cover the foods in surplus specifically or in plenti- 


ful supply. The other subjects in the food line are also related when- 
ever it is possible to do so, 


AIDS FOR LOW-INCOME AGRICULTURAL AREAS 


Senator Russert. What kind of special information material would 
you send out for low-income agricultural areas? 

Mr. Wesster. This would be material primarily in connection with 
the rural development program. 

Senator Russety. Advising them how to get part-time employ- 
ment, or something like that? 

Mr. Werster. The material we have sent on that up to this point has 
been largely with the people who are organizing this program and 
working with it in the counties. 

There has not been a lot of special “how to do” material for low-in- 
come people. 

Senator Russexx. I wish you would send the committee 2 or 3 ex- 
amples of that type of material. 

Mr. Wesster. We will be glad to. 

Senator Russety. That is something comparatively new, isn’t it? 
Have you been doing that very long ? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, the program has been going on about 3 years 
now, I believe. And this would be the extent of it. 


ART AND GRAPHICS SERVICES 


Senator Russet. What are you doing in arts and graphics, Mr. 
Webster? What does that embrace? 

Mr. Wesster. Our arts and graphics work is primarily a service 
to the rest of the department. 

The arts and graphics people prepare charts and drawings for a 
good many of our publications. They do some work on the material 
that we send out in television package service. They make charts. 

Senator Russety. You draw backgrounds or prepare illustrative 
matter ? 

Mr. Wesster. That is right. 

It is largely in the publications and in the work in preparation for 
the television packages. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITS 


Senator Russetn. Are you called in in any capacity to advise with 
respect to the participation of the Department of Agriculture in these 
international trade fairs, or these foreign agricultural fairs? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, to some extent. This is largely done in the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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We have some, I would say, minor consultations in working with 
these people. 

From time to time there are requests sometimes to our exhibit peo- 
ple for ideas that might be used in exhibits, but we do not work on 
the foreign exhibits except as we may occasionally consult with these 
people. 

There may be cases where we have constructed some materials. 

Where that would have been done, it would have been reimbursable 
operations. It would not have been out of this appropriation. 

Senator Russetx. Well, thank you very much. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Wesster. Thank you, Senator Russell. 


LispRary 


STATEMENT OF FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, DIRECTOR 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Appropriation Act, 1958 and base for 1959___._.-__-_-_.-__.-___-___- $772, 000 
ONIN oe ee i eee iin naaa eine mane 772, 000 


Project statement 


| 
Project | 957 | 1958 | 1989 
| (estimated) | (estimated) 





1. Agricultural library services: | 





(a) General library services. ......................--...| $484, 000 $509, 500 | $509, 500 

() Specialized services to research... ..../....-....---- | 249, 500 | 262, 500 262, 500 
Unobligated balance-.--_--- k= at ann hes nan eek lacus eaaee ¥, P0t | --.,--.----.--} 

— as es oe ee 

Total appropriation or estimate.__................-..--- 735, 000 772, 000 | 772, 000 


1959 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Monrnarpr. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a formal statement 
to submit. Our estimate for 1959 is the same as for the current vear. 
I would like to comment briefly on two developments in the library, 
if I may. 

Senator Russet. Very well. 


TRANSLATION OF RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH JOURNALS 


Mr. Monruarpr. I think it is of interest that within the Depart- 
ment we are trying to make a study of the needs for translations of 
agricultural research from other countries. As you know, the develop- 
ments in agricultural research abroad have accelerated recently, and 
there is a tremendous amount of interest in what is going on in other 
countries. 

We have made a preliminary survey, both within the Department 
and in the land-grant institutions, and we have found that the primary 
interest at this time is in Russian agricultural research. But we found 
it was difficult to estimate what the needs would be, because there are 
so few who can read the language here. The first request was for an 
abstract journal that would let our scientists know what research was 
going on and what was being published. 
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Then they felt they would be in a position to make known their 
needs for translation. We will have available very shortly abstracts 
of the Russian work in agricultural research. These will be printed 
in English and will be available to agricultural research workers. 

Senator Russeiu. I believe we discussed that some last year. 

Mr. Monruarpr. Yes, sir; I think we did. 

Senator Russeti. At that time you were undertaking to index or 

catalog these Russian publications. 

Mr. Mouruarpt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Have you got them all cataloged now? 

Mr. Monruarpr. Yes, sir. Last year we were disc ussing the listing 
of them in the Bibliography of Agriculture. 

Senator Russeii. That is right. 

Mr. Monrarpt. I showed you a page, and we talked about it. But 
now we are trying to prepare an abstract so that research workers will 
have a summary of what the articles are about and have a better in- 
dication of their needs. 

Senator RusseLi. Do you have a translator? 

Mr. Monruarpr. No, sir. We haven’t a formal program yet. We 
are working closely with the Office of Scientific Information in the 
National Science Foundation and the Office of Technical Services in 
the Department of Commerce. And they have been extremely help- 
ful to us. We hope we can work with them and find some way to pru- 
vide translations. 

Senator Russety. I don’t know how generally you have the services 
of teachers of the Russian language, but it seems to me you might get 
the use of some of those. If the teacher is a good one, you might get 
some of these works translated that way. 

Mr. Monruarpt. I am sure the National Science Foundation is ex- 
ploring that now. 

Senator Russety. I was never more amazed than when I was over 
there. Some of their operations were very up to date, and some of 
them were methods that were abandoned here in the United States 
before I was born, and that has been some little time ago. In some of 
those cooperatives they have 2 or 3 women and children sitting out 
there in a pile of corn as big as this Capital Building shucking | corn 
by hand. In others, they were using machinery. 

Mr. Monruarpr. When they see the title of the article, some Ameri- 
can scientists do not know whether they want it or not. It is an 
expensive job to translate these materials, and we hope with this kind 
of a program we have developed that we will be able to know in ad- 
vance the worth of the article before money is spent to translate it. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY REVIEW 


The second development I would like to mention is the fact that 
the Department has appointed a review group that is aiding us in look- 
ing over the entire library program and policies, and I hope by the 
end of this fiscal year we will be able to make some definite plans for 
the long-term program in the library. This is an excellent onpportu- 
nity for us to get information from every activity within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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PUBLICATIONS EXCHANGE 


Senator Russet. Do you request Russian sources for these publi- 
cations? Or do they just come as a matter of course through some 
international clearinghouse ? 

Mr. Monruarpr. No, sir. We work directly with the institutions 
issuing them in Russia and we obtain most of them on an exchange 
basis. That is, we give them one of our periodicals and they give us 
one of theirs. 

Senator Russert. What type of material do you exchange? Does 
it consist of general farm publications, yearbooks, and things of that 
kind? 

Mr. Monruarpr. Yes. We have available all the unclassified pub- 
lications of the Department of Agriculture, and they are available 
on this exchange basis. 

Senator Russety. Do they get out an equivalent of our yearbook 
in Russia ? 

Mr. Monruarpr. Well, interestingly enough, they translated one of 
our recent yearbooks. We have got a copy of it, and the reproduc- 
tion of the color plates is beautiful. May I answer your question this 
way: that I do not know of anything similar. But they are inter- 
ested enough to translate our yearbook. 

Senator Russexu. Their scientists are all prolific writers. They 
write articles on all kinds of subjects, don’t they ? 

Mr. Mouruarpr. Oh, yes, sir, and in some fields they have had 
prestige for many years. 

Senator Russetzi. Oh, indeed, they have. One of our great national 
delusions has been minimizing the Russian capacity in the field of 
science and education. 

Mr. Monruarpr. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Senator Russett. How many employees do you have now, Dr. 
Mohrhardt ? 

f aa Mouruarpr. We have currently 124 under our appropriated 
unds. 

Senator Russert. How many of them have professional titles? 

Mr. Monrnarpr. 41 are professional, 48 subprofessional,. and 35 
are in other categories. 

Senator Russert. Do your people get the advantage of the auto- 
matic promotions and increases in compensation ? 

Mr. Monruarpr. Yes, sir. We are under civil-service regulations. 

Senator Russetzy. Well, if your appropriation stays the same, how 
do you take care of that? Do you reduce your staff, or do you ob- 
tain funds from other sources to take care of your personnel ? 

Mr. Monruarpr. Actually we have enough turnover in our staff 
so that if someone retires or leaves the library and is at the top of 
the grade, then when we fill that position at the lower part of the 
grade, we have enough in there so that generally we have been able to 
carry on under this appropriation. 

Senator Russeiy. Even librarians retire and die just like other 
people. 
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Mr. Monruarpr. Yes. I think they have to. 

Mr. Grant. I think we should clarify this point, Mr. Chairman, 
by saying that it is necessary at times, when sufficient savings cannot 
be sicked up by attrition, to reduce the level of operations; and over 
the years it has been necessary for the library to reduce its services 
to meet increased costs. 

Mr. Mouruarpt. Our staff has come down from around 200 about 
10 or 15 years ago to about 124 now through this attrition. 


SERVICES TO RESEARCH 


Senator Russett. What is the nature of the specialized services 
you render to research ? 

Mr. Monruarpt. The services that are particularly covered in that 
category are the libraries that are maintained at the utilization re- 
search divisions of the Department, Beltsville, and the Bibliography 
of Agriculture. 

For instance, at New Orleans, there is a large agricultural research 
center, and we have a fairly large library there that serves these re- 
search workers in their particular field. 

We have similar libraries at the other research installations— 
Beltsville, Albany, Peoria, Philadelphia, and Madison. 

Senator Russeti. We have made substantial increases over the years 
in our appropriations for research work in nearly every field of agri- 
culture. 

Are you able to keep pace with the needs of this expanding research 
program ¢ 

Mr. Monruarpt. We have surely made every effort we could to 
keep pace. 

How long we can continue, it would be difficult for me to estimate. 

Senator hones The activities at all four regiona] laboratories 
has increased greatly in addition to all the other research work ? 

Mr. Monruarptr. Yes. The most recent addition we made to the 
staff was 2 years ago, and that was to strengthen the field services. 

Senator Russeti. Well, I think that is all. 

Mr. Monruarot. Thank you very much. 

Senator Russet. The committee will stand adjourned until 10: 30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., Thursday, March 20, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., March 21, 1958.) 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Loan authorization 


| Loan Estimated 
| authorization | loans 





err — 


ELECTRIFICATION LOANS ns 


Appropriation Act, 1958 (authorization to borrow from the Secretary of | 





the Treasury) dss seaseses awe ...| 1 $179,000, 000 2 $280, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 0022525: wo ween e ne sew ee nn sewn n ence sennne------} 150, 000, 000 2 175, 000, 000 
etenesb Wy Wb.) SRR arcs nrsoneel eee OE | —29,000,000 | — —105, 000, 000 





TELEPHONE LOANS | | 


Appropriation Act, 1958 (authorization to borrow from the Secretary of 


the Treasury) - : pee 3 60, 000, 000 | 2 80, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1908 6:2 Be Seabairs 56, 000, 000 2 59, 600, 000 
DOO id cada ddncccncsdctbimas ; ie 4,000, 000 ~20, 400, 000 


' 


! Ineludes reserve authorization of $20,000,000. 
2 In addition to new loan authorization, balances carried over from prior years are available for loans. 
= Includes reserve authorization of $10,000,000. 
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Project statement (on the basis of estimated loans) 








Project 1957 1958 1959 
(estimate) (estimate) 
1, Rural electrification loans. ......... ...........-.seseceues- $300, 461, 514 | $280,000,000 | $175, 000,000 
ea 81, 729,000 80, 000, 000 59, 600, 000 


EE ONS ives snckcindsenseeseleameieauenbeckasaaeee 382, 190, 514 | 360,000, 000 234, 600, 000 





EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


The authorization of $150 million requested for electrification loans in fiscal 
year 1959, plus balances available from previous years and rescissions of prior 
loans, will make a total of $175 million available for such loans. 

The authorization requested for telephone loans in fiscal year 1959, plus 
balances available from prior years and rescissions of prior loans, will make 
a total of $59,600,000 available for such loans. 

These estimates contemplate legislative recommendations to the Congress 
to enable the system to secure from private sources the additional loan funds 
needed for the sound improvement and expansion of the system in the years 
ahead. Feasible means of accomplishing this would include proposals for an 
insured loan program, and subordination where desirable of the Government’s 
prior liens. 

The following tables reflect loans and funds available for fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959: 

Electrification loans 











1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 











Loan funds available: 

wen ween... So. a ek. $300, 461, 514 | $280, 000,000 | $175. 000, 000 
Reserves for additional loan needs--....-.--...--..----.---- 139, 972, 861 43, 072, 861 72, 861 
Total semen Tends. aveiole............................-. 440, 434,375 | 323, 072, 861 175, 072, 861 

Analysis of loan funds available: 
ew loan authorization (including reserves) ...~.-.....---.- 414, 000,000 | 179, 000,000 150, 000, 000 
Cc ha anes shaman eaemiel 24, 677, 530 | 139, 972, 861 23, 072, 861 
Rescissions Oe pene ane] Gi ~~~ 4-5 45.c-5e~} -- pb onde td <b 1, 756, 845 4, 100, 000 2, 000, 000 
Total loan funds available_.........-.------.-.-.------- 440, 434,375 | 323, 072, 861 175, 072, 861 
a eo a eee nies ie ato gi ii ole a ars —300, 461, 514 |—280, 000,000 | —175, 000, 000 
Less reserves....-...--.-.------.-. gid <p aide 4d 4h 4d ig he aide edb ter —20, 000, 000 j..-...-... a 
Balance carried forward to next year............-....--- 139, 972, 861 23, 072, 861 72, 861 





Telephone loans 


1957 (actual) | 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 




















mate) mate) 
Loan funds available: 
0) ERS ee eee mere $81, 729,000 | $80, 000, 000 $59, 600, 000 
Reserves for additional loan needs - pow 51, 597, 176 12, 597, 176 7, 176 
etek loan temteauaiiable. . ..~..~-...2-.cceccacneesans 133, 326, 176 92, 597, 176 59, 697, 176 
Analysis of loan funds available: 
New loan authorization (including reserves) - ........-.-.-- 100, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 
EN OS ee er 30, 345, 176 31, 597, 176 2, 597, 176 
IE CEE SR incis ase eenntivncecctcsenesaneeaal 2, 981, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 100, 000 
Total loan funds avaliable...  o. 2.5<0002. site giedd acmsen 133, 326, 176 92, 597, 176 59, 697, 176 
NID 2 AAG i ii Ea conc canchnatasnnsenneamadanehsigael —81, 729, 000 | —80, 000, 000 — 59, 600, 000 
IIR RA 68 Sele Sn nn Adenine nace lenh ban aenmpmlien —20, 000,000 | —10, 000,000 |._....__.___-. 





Balance carried forward to next year__......-.--. eae 31, 597, 176 2, 597, 176 97,176 
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CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in language as follows (mew language 
underscored ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) ; 

“For loans in accordance with said Act, and for carrying out the provisions 
of section 7 thereof, to be borrowed from the Secretary of the Treasury in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 (a) of said Act as follows: Rural 
electrification program, [$179,000,000 of which not to exceed $20,000,000 shall 
be placed in reserve to be borrowed under the same terms and conditions to 
the extent that such amount is required during the fiscal year 1958 under the 
then existing conditions of the expeditious and orderly development of the 
rural electrification program] $150,000,000; and rural telephone program, 
[$60,000,000, of which not to exceed $10,000,000 shall be placed in reserve to be 
borrowed under the same terms and conditions to the extent that such amount 
is required during the fiscal year 1958 under the then existing conditions for 
the expeditious and orderly development of the rural telephone program] 
$56,000,000.” 

These changes would eliminate the language contained in the 1958 Appro- 
priation Act placing a part of the electric and telephone loan authorization in 
reserve subject to later determination that such reserves were required for 
the expeditious and orderly development of the program. These changes are 
proposed because the estimated loan needs for the year indicate that the entire 
amount proposed for new borrowing authorization will be needed in the fiseal 
year 1959. Therefore, the language relating to reserves will not be necessary. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

















ANDroprintion BGS,  S0pitdkesd0sdindenineteestene erate $9, 030, 950 
Less savings in 1958 reflected as reduction in 1959 estimates______~_ —11, 950 
BGS TOF Dis ce nse ehkcscieee acnsekdiads ied caallaaccag Seis 9, 019, 000 
Budeot cotimate, TOOO. 2-2 3. ee eee eee 9, 019, 000 
Project statement 
Project 1957 1958 (esti- 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 
1. Administration of rural electrification program: 
(a) Lending and management activities $2,312,759 | $2, 514, 600 $2, 514, 600 
(b) Engineering activities ______- cist ht Seb al 1, 955, 643 2, 072, 400 2, 072, 400 
Total, administration of rural electrification pro- 
CUI, cnn tn dlann 4tnnd ditneanin daptiieeneeeceime 4, 268, 402 4, 587, 000 4, 587, 000 
2. Administration of rural telephone program: | E 
(a) Lending and management activities 2, 347, 467 2, 538, 700 | 2, 538, 71 
(6) Engineering activities. -_.................-----.--- 1, 710, 819 1, 893, 300 1, 893, 300 
Total, administration of rural telephone program - 4, 058, 286 4, 432, 000 | 4, 432, 000 
Total obligations or estimate............---.---- 8,326,688 | 9,019,000 | 9, 019, 000 
Umea TOD. A. dec ctanceltis conqudatubatneteakoguae 98, 312 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service” +175, 000 
OGRE WINN pons ing eencccokewentehincueburnada 8, 600, 000 | 











GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeiu. The committee will be in order. 


This morning the committee will hear the justification for the esti- 
mates of the Rural Electrification Administration. 


Mr. Scott, you may proceed. 


Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are pleased to have the 
opportunity to meet with you again and discuss matters pertaining 
to the Rural Electrification Administration. 


223506—58——23 
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BUDGET RECOM MENDATIONS 


The President in his budget message recommended for the fiscal 
ear 1959 new loan authorizations of $150 million for the rural electric 
oan program and $56 million for the rural telephone loan program. 
He stated that legislation would be proposed to provide authority for 
the use of some private funds to meet part of the future loan require- 
ments. 


BROADER SOURCES OF CAPITAL TO FINANCE INCREASING POWER NEEDS 


After referring to the great contributions which these REA pro- 
grams have made to the advancement of rural America and to the gen- 
eral economy of our country, the President pointed out that the in- 
creased use of power requires additional generating capacity and heav- 
ier transmission and distribution facilities to meet the growing needs 
for electricity in rural areas. He mentioned that approximately one- 
half of REA electric power now goes to rural industrial and nonfarm 
residential consumers and expressed a view that in the future these 
nonfarm users will account for an even larger share of increasing 
demands. This situation, he said, together with the present state of 
development of rural electric cooperatives clearly indicates that it 
would be in the public interest to broaden the present sources of cap- 
ital from which the REA systems may obtain the financing necessary 
for continued growth and adequate service to consumers. 


FARM VERSUS NONFARM CONSUMERS 


The major purpose of the Rural Electrification Act was to provide 
central station service to rural areas that did not have such service. 
Central station service has been extended to most all rural areas. It 
is estimated that only about 5 percent of the farms now do not have 
central station service. The main need for new capital now is for 
heavier facilities and greater capacity. The service areas of many of 
these rural electric systems which originally were largely farming com- 
munities have changed greatly during the 22 years since REA was 
established. These rural systems now are adding about 100,000 new 
consumers annually with nonfarm rural consumers outnumbering 
farmers 3 to 1. About one-half the power sales are now made to non- 
farm consumers. 

Senator Russety. How do you define a nonfarm consumer? One 
who lives in a rural area and does not work on a farm ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right, Mr. Chairman. It would consist of the 
rural residences and the folks within the towns that are within the 
service area of these electric systems and some industrial loads. These 
users who are not farmers. 

Senator Russety. We have had a tremendous expansion of the sub- 
urban areas of many of our cities, which are some distance from the 
old residential areas. 

Are many of those served by the REA ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. These rural communities have been developed in 
an area that has been served through the years by REA-financed elec- 
tric systems. Whoever the consumers may be out there, even though 
they might be in a few instances a rather large industrial user, being 
within the service area of the cooperative, under the act they are eligi- 
ble as consumers. 


} 
\ 


ee 
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COMPETITION FROM PRIVATE UTILITY COMPANIES 


Senator Russetn. Do you have any contests between the utility com- 
panies and REA for those areas and have there been any issues as to 
who should serve those industrial plants ? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, that has not come to my attention. 

Senator Russet. I just wondered about it. I did not know. It 
would seem to me that a great deal of very valuable industrial business 
is being established in areas where there would be likelihood of a con- 
test for that business. 

Mr. Scorr. I am sure that is involved. 

In responding to your question, I meant that contests for individual 
industrial consumers had not been brought to my attention. The 
general question has been raised in letters I have received. 


INCREASING NEED FOR CAPITAL FUNDS 


It has been estimated that the capital funds needed to finance the 
growing demands for electric power in rural areas during the next 
generation will far exceed the $314 billion loaned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the REA during its first 22 years of operation. 


NET WORTH OF BORROWERS 


Particularly during recent years, the rural electric cooperatives have 
made marked improvement in their aggregate net worth and margin 
of operating income. During the past 4 years their net worth fee 
more than doubled to about $378 million which is 1314 percent of the 
aggregate assets of these systems. While a large number of the elec- 
tric systems still have only modest net worth and moderate margins 
of income, many of the systems have a substantial margin of income 
and have accumulated considerable net worth. 


LOAN REPAYMENTS IN ADVANCE OF MATURITY DATES 


Voluntary loan repayments in advance of maturities now amount 
to more than $117 million. There is only 1 major loan delinquency 
among more than 950 electric systems. 


APPROVED LOANS NOT YET ADVANCED TO BORROWERS 


A large percentage of these systems have made extensive improve- 
ments and enlarged their capacity substantially during recent years 
to meet a much heavier power demand. The approximately $600 
million of undisbursed loan proceeds which is now available to par- 
ticular electric systems (approximately $160 million to telephone 
borrowers) to complete approved construction plans will further in- 
crease the capacity to serve future power requirements. 


COST OF POWER 


The wholesale cost of power purchased by the rural electric systems 
dropped in the year 1957 to its lowest level—7.1 mills a kilowatt-hour 
on theaverage. This, plus increased use, brought a drop in the average 


retail rate paid by farm and residential users to an all time low of 
2.75 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ACT 


The legislative proposals which the President referred to in his 
budget message have been submitted to the Congress. These proposed 
amendments to the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 are in the form 
of two new titles designated as titles III and IV of the act. 

_ Under title III of the proposed amendment to the act provision 
is made for a revolving fund to consist of : 

(1) Notes, bonds, and other obligations delivered or signed to REA 

ursuant to loans made under titles I and II, including notes and 
nds held in trust on behalf of the Secretary of the Treasury; 

(2) Undisbursed balances of REA; 

(3) All collections of principal and interest on notes and other ob- 
ligations made pursuant to titles I and IT; 

(4) Such appropriations and authorizations for borrowing from 
the Secretary oF the Treasury as are from time to time made available 
by Congress in appropriation acts; and 

(5) Proceeds from the sale of bonds, debentures, or other obli- 

ations. 
6 This fund shall be available for loan purposes and administrative 
expenses. This would permit showing as one figure the net amount 
for the REA program in a particular fiscal year. Under present 
procedures the estimated receipts from loan repayments are shown on 
the receipt side of the budget and the authorization for new loans and 
for administrative costs on the expenditure side of the budget. 

Provision also is made under title III for the issuance of bonds or 
debentures for sale in the investment market to obtain loan funds to 
assist in financing REA programs. 

Title IV authorizes the Secretary to establish an insured loan pro- 
gram whereby funds made available from sources other than the Fed- 
eral Government would be used to carry out the objectives of the act. 
The insured loans would be made for the same purposes as loans are 
now made from appropriated funds. 

Title IV would also authorize the Secretary to subordinate prior 
liens of the United States when that is determined to be an advan- 
tageous way to assist individual borrowers in obtaining funds from 
private sources. There would be a determination that financing can 
be obtained at reasonable rates and terms, that the security for the 
loans will be adequate and they would be repaid within a reasonable 
time. Authority is contained in the amendment to make necessary 
modifications of loan maturities. 


INTEREST RATES UNDER PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Under the proposed bill the rates of interest to borrowers on loans 
from the various sources covered by the bill would be as follows: 

1. Bonds and debentures: As determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, taking into consideration the rates at which money is obtained 
by the sale of bonds or debentures. 

2. Insured loans: At a rate approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which will encourage participation by private lenders, plus 
an insured charge of not less than 1 percent until such time as the 
Secretary determines that the fund is adequate. 

3. Subordination: Determination by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that outside financing is at reasonable rates and terms. 
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4. Amounts appropriated or made available in appropriation acts: 
Loans made from these funds will bear a 2-percent interest rate un- 
less and until a different rate is prescribed by the Congress. In other 
words, nothing in the proposed bill would affect the present statutory 
interest rate on loans made from appropriations and authorizations 
for borrowing from the Secretary of the Treasury as are made avail- 
able by the Congress in appropriation acts. 


ANNUAL REVIEW AND CONTROL BY CONGRESS 


Under these proposed legislative changes the REA program will 
continue to be subject to the customary annual review and control 
by the Congress through appropriation acts. 

No authority is being taken away. It is simply a proposal to start 
using some private loan funds rather than depending entirely on 
Federal funds. The method proposed would insure adequate funds 
on favorable terms and at reasonable cost. Appropriated funds 
would be available to give Government financing terms to the systems 
that require such aid. 


EXAMPLE LOANS TO SHOW VARIATIONS IN FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


To illustrate the financial strength of these rural systems and to 
show the type of loan requests and loan purposes that are being han- 
dled currently by REA, I have attached to this statement information 
about a few actual loan examples. These samples have been selected 
to show the range of conditions from those in a weak financial posi- 
tion and operating margin to those with strong margins and financial 
strength. There are many systems with operating conditions and 
financial strength similar to these examples. 

To respect the confidential nature of these loan applications we 
have used approximate figures and tried to avoid comments which 
might identify the particular systems. Each example, however, rep- 
resents an actual loan that has been approved by the Administrator 
during the past year. On each of these examples there is a reference 
to the debt service earned ratio percentage. This is a computation 
which the REA staff uses when analyzing loan applications and in 
servicing outstanding loans. It is a measure of the debt-paying 
ability of borrowers. 


COMPUTATION OF DEBT SERVICE EARNED RATIO 


Debt service earned ratio (DSER) shows for a particular year the 
amount of cash revenues available for debt repayment. This ratio 
is computed by deducting from total revenues the operating expense 
( including estimated replacement equal to 1 percent of the utility 
plant in service) and dividing the remainder by the annual debt serv- 
ice computed at the maximum rate. For example, a DSER of 150 
percent as of December 31, 1957, means that the system had for the 
year 1957 net cash revenues of 50 percent more than the maximum 
annual repayments due on all outstanding REA loan balances after 
taking care of all operating costs and a 1-percent allowance for plant 
replacement. 

These loan examples, I believe, are an indication of the extent to 
which private capital obtained under the terms of the proposed legis- 
lation could be used advantageously by these systems in meeting future 
capital needs. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN DEBT-PAYING ABILITY OF BORROWERS 


Generally, the electric systems have been showing improvement 
particularly during recent years, in their operating margins. Taking 
into consideration that there is a heavy backlog of further system 
improvements provided for in undisbursed loan proceeds that under 
the Act will be available at 2 percent interest, I think it is reasonable 
to expect further improvement in the debt-paying ability of these 
systems. : 

I believe that all of the attached electric loan examples except A 
and B show sufficient debt-paying capacity to enable them to use 
— loan funds on the favorable terms and conditions that may 

expected under these legislative proposals. 


FINANCING TELEPHONE SYSTEMS DIFFERENT THAN ELECTRIC 


I need not point out to this committee that the financing of modern 
telephone systems for rural areas is different in several important 
respects than the present financing of the rural electric systems. 

The six attached examples of telephone borrowers have been select- 
ed in a manner similar to the electric borrowers and for the same 
general purposes. These telephone examples also show the six most 
common types of organization of ownership that comprise practically 
all of the telephone borrowers. During the last year or so there has 
been a noticeable increase in the number of inquiries and applications 
from the larger independent telephone companies for assistance in 
modernizing or extending their services to rural users. 

Of the attached telephone loan examples, it is my impression that 
borrowers E and F offer possibilities of financing with private funds 
under the terms of the legislative proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to discuss any or all of the attached 
loan examples to the extent that you and the other members of the 
committee desire. 


ADEQUACY OF LOAN FUNDS UNDER PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The Department believes that the loan needs of the rural electric 
and rural telephone programs for fiscal year 1959 could be adequately 
met with the new loan authorizations recommended if we also are 
given the authority to obtain private loan funds as provided for in 
the proposed amendments to the Rural Electrification Act. 

We believe it would be to the best interests of these systems to start 
using private funds to the extent they are able to do so. Also, we 
believe that many of these rural systems have become sufficiently well 
established that there is no longer a need or justification to provide 
their loan requirements from Federal funds. It is the intention to 
administer this proposed authority to use some private loan funds 
in a manner that will enable these rural systems to continue to serve 
their intended purposes and adequately meet the future power require- 
ments in their rural service areas. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. Mr. 
Dave Hamil, the REA Administrator, members of his staff, and I 
will be glad to furnish you any additional information you may 
desire. 

(The examples referred to follow :) 
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EXAMPLES OF ELECTRIFICATION LOAN BORROWERS 


Electric borrower A 


This is an example of a system in a weak financial condition. Its first lines 
were energized in 1948—so it has been operating only about half as long as 
many of the REA financed systems. It has a net operating deficit of $14,600 
for the last year’s operation and a minus net worth. At the end of last December 
there were 48 other systems which also had a net operating deficit for the year, 
and 147 that had a cumulative deficit. 

This system is located in a part of the Great Plains that is mainly a livestock 
range area of large ranches. It has 800 miles of line serving 850 consumers. 
About one-third of its energy sales are to ranch and residential consumers who 
use about 300 kilowatt-hours per month. The remaining two-thirds of sales 
are to commercial and industrial loads—primarily oil and gas pumping. These 
nonfarm loads have helped greatly in extending service into a sparsely settled 
area. Also they are helping the system to reduce its operating deficit. 

The last loan of $175,000 was to construct 50 additional miles of line and in- 
crease “its capacity to a service load of 1,000 consumers an average of 350 
kilowatt-hours per month.” REA loans now total $1,700,000. The system has 
a DSER of only 68 percent. 


Electric borrower B 


This borrower serves an area in the Great Plains. It is a range cattle pro- 
ducing area, with limited production of grain crops. Farms and ranches aver- 
age more than 1,000 acres. 

The initial energization took place in 1948. Average usage of electricity is 
about 225 kilowatt-hours per consumer per month for farm and residential con- 
sumers. The cooperative has accumulated a net worth of 0.5 percent during its 
almost 10 years of operation. The average revenue per month amounts to $11 
per mile. 

A recent loan of $550,000 will bring the total loans to this cooperative to 
$3,600,000 for a total of 2,080 miles with 2,175 consumers. The system when 
completed will have the capacity to serve its consumers 290 kilowatt-hours per 
month excluding the power requirements for irrigation pumps and other large 
power users which are expected to be 12 percent of total power requirements. 

DSER is 98 percent. 


Electric borrower C 


This cooperative operates in an area of small farms with low incomes and 
limited opportunities for off-farm employment. It is an example of a system 
making steady financial progress with a high density of consumers and relatively 
low plant investment per consumer. 

Initial energization of this system’s lines occurred in 1939. It has 2,100 miles 
of line which serves 10,000 consumers. Farm and residential usage of electricity 
averages 150 kilowatt-hours per month; 85 percent of the energy sales are to 
farms. It has a net worth of 16 percent. Monthly revenue is about $22 per mile 
of line. 

This borrower has received REA loans totaling over $5 million. The last loan 
of $520,000 was for member connections. When all construction provided by the 
loans is completed, the cooperative will have 2,200 miles of line with the capacity 
to serve existing and about 2,000 additional consumers an average of 180 kilo- 
watt-hours per month per consumer. 

DSER 145 percent. 


Electric borrower D 


This cooperative is located in the southern Great Plains. Cotton, range cattle, 
and soybeans are the principal sources of farm revenue. 

The cooperative was energized in 1989. Somewhat less than 50 percent of the 
energy sales are for farm usage including irrigation pumping. Farm and resi- 
dential usage of electricity averages about 185 kilowatt-hours per month. Small 
commercial consumers, including waterworks, cotton gins, gas plant, gravel pits, 
and parks, account for about 50 percent of the energy sales. 

Total REA loans to this cooperative are $4,600,000 for 2,000 miles of line to 
serve 4,400 consumers. The most recent loan was for $1,500,000, consisting of 
new distribution facilities to add 260 miles of line to serve 500 consumers, and 
for system improvements. The capacity of the system will be 280 kilowatt-hours 
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per consumer per month exclusive of irrigation, oil wells, and large powerloads 
when all construction is completed. 


The cooperative has a net worth of 18 percent. Monthly revenue is $21 per mile 
of line and DSER is 148 percent. 


Electric borrower B 


This power company serves an area near the Great Lakes. The area is pre- 
dominantly urban industrial. 

The company is serving 17,000 consumers over 1,500 miles of line. Almost 40 
percent of the revenue is from energy sales to consumers served on rural rates. 
The average usage is 310 kilowatt-hours per consumer per month. About 20 per- 
cent of the revenue comes from residential consumers (primarily nonfarm town 
or suburban) with an average usage of 235 kilowatt-hours per month. Com- 
mercial and industrial consumers are the source of 20 percent of the revenues 
of the borrower. 

A defense installation and sales of energy to other REA borrowers amount to 
20 percent of revenues. 

REA has loaned $5,950,000 to this borrower. The last loan was for $600,000 
to build 50 miles of lines to serve 2,000 new consumers who were expected to move 
into the area to work in a new industrial plant. When all construction is com- 
plete the system will have capacity to serve the farm, residential, and small 
commercial consumers an average of at least 365 kilowatt-hours per consumer 
per month. 


The borrower has a net worth of 25 percent. Monthly revenue is $120 per mile 
and the DSER is 160 percent. 


Electric borrower F 


This is an example of a successful system that serves a productive agricultural 
area with a large rural population and small farms. 

Initial energization of this system took place in 1938. Service is now provided 
to 25,000 consumers over nearly 4,000 miles of lines. Farm and residential usage 
of electricity averages 160 kilowatt-hours per month. All electric sales are to 
farm, residential, and small commercial. There are no large power or industrial 
loads. The growth in the usage of electricity has been moderate but the high 
density of consumers has contributed to a sound financial operation. The net 
worth is nearly 40 percent. The revenue per mile is $32 per month. 

A recent loan of about $1 million to increase capacity will bring total loans to 
more than $8,500,000. The facilities when completed will total 4,300 miles of line 
with capacity to serve the existing 25,000 consumers and approximately 3,000 
additional consumers with an average of 180 kilowatt-hours per month. 

DSER 225 percent. 


Electric borrower G 


This is a large, completely integrated, publicly owned, electric-utility system. 
REA has made loans to only a very few such systems, but the loans tend to be 
rather large. 

Most of the energy furnished by this particular system goes to urban and 
commercial consumers. The extension of electric service on an area-coverage 
basis in the rural portion of the system is being accomplished through REA loan 
funds and income from the overall utility operations, with a guaranty of minimum 
return. Revenue bonds are pledged as security for REA loans. 

The agricultural portion of the borrower’s service area is densely populated. 
Energization of the first REA-financed lines took place in 1952. Service has 
been extended to 26,000 rural consumers. 

REA recently made a loan to this borrower, amounting to about $11 million, 
bringing the total loans to about $24 million. On completion of construction of 
all of the REA-financed facilities, the borrower will have one 44,000-kilowatt 
steam-generating plant along with 50 miles of transmission line and 3,000 miles 
of distribution line to serve 53,500 consumers. 

The REA-financed portion of the system makes up a part of the overall opera- 
tions consisting of 19 hydro and 4 steam-electrie plants, along with transmission 
and distribution facilities to serve 405,000 consumers. 

The system is in strong financial position and has a good margin of operating 
income. With the exception of the REA loans, all financing has been from private 
sources of credit on terms customary for such utility financing. 
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EXAMPLES OF TELEPHONE LOAN BORROWERS 


Telephone borrower A, newly established cooperative 


This newly established cooperative was formed by purchasing (for $452) a 
small commercial company serving 226 subscribers from 4 obsolete magneto ex- 
changes. A loan of $528,000 was made to completely rebuild and extend modern 
dial service to 899 rural subscribers. The investment of $615 per station is 
comparatively high, but not untypical of such costs in areas of this type. The 
initial multiparty rural rate of $4.50 may need to be increased to compensate 
for rising maintenance costs. 


The service area is about 50 by 60 miles. This is a general farming area, with 
much of the land devoted to grazing. 


Telephone borrower B, cooperative formed from an old mutual company 


Two loans, totaling $1,063,000, were made to this cooperative to serve 2,167 
subscribers from 5 exchanges. The initial organization was a long-established 
mutual company serving two exchanges on a magneto basis. These additional 
small companies (1 exchange each) were acquired for $30,000, and the facilities 
are being completely rebuilt to provide modern dial service. The service area 
is completely rural, rather mountainous, and the level of income is below average. 


A multiparty rural rate of $3.50 is about maximum for the area if usage is to be 
widespread. 


Telephone borrower C, an old mutual company 


A loan of $200,000 was made to expand and completely rebuild this small, 
52-year-old mutual company. A total of 574 subscribers (96 new) will be served 
from a single rural exchange. The multiparty rural rate of $3.50 permits a nar- 
row operating margin of less than $3,000 and likely will need to be raised as costs 
advance. This borrower has the characteristics of many of the smaller rural 
telephone companies which REA finances. 

This system is located in a good farming area, with better than average farm 
income. It is unusual in one respect compared with many of the telephone bor- 
rowers. It has a net worth of approximately 11 percent of its assets. 


Telephone borrower D, a small commercial company owned by an individual 


This small commercial company operating in a livestock-range area was pur- 
chased by the present owner in 1949. In 1954, a loan of $367,000 was made to 
completely rebuild the existing magneto exchange and to add a new one in a 
neighboring rural area. Loan funds were included to refinance a small, short- 
term debt of less than $7,000. In 1955 and 1958, two additional loans were made, 
totaling $244,000, to acquire and modernize 2 additional small exchanges. The 
eombined facilities will provide modern service to 994 existing subscribers and 
296 new subscribers at a multi-party rural rate of $4.75. This type of consolida- 


tion and development is widely needed as a basis for establishing more efficient 
rural telephone systems. 


Telephone borrower EH, a large, well-established, independent company 

This long-established commercial company converted 3 of its 5 magneto ex- 
changes to dial with the aid of private credit, but it was unable to get sufficient 
funds to complete its modernization program and to extend into surrounding 
rural areas which are growing rapidly owing to subscriber expansion. A total 
of more than $2 million was loaned to refinance the existing debt of about $400,- 
000 and to improve and expand the system to serve 3,461 additional subscribers. 
A total of 6,474 subscribers will be served by the new system, including about 
75 percent rural subscribers. 

By building this rural system around the county-seat town, the entire county 
will receive modern service at minimum rates. This is an example of a well- 
managed system of sufficient size and efficiency to provide above-average loan 
security. The present net worth of this company is approximately $400,000. 


Telephone borrower F, a subsidiary of a larger company 


A loan of about $200,000 was made to this newly established commercial com- 
pany to improve service to 1,515 existing and 646 new subscribers. The company 
was formed as a subsidiary of a larger company, especially for the purpose of 
providing complete area coverage service in the predominantly rural areas. The 
parent company operated, for the most part, in heavily populated urban areas. 
The parent company received about $300,000 in stock and about $600,000 in loan 
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funds for the sale of 8 exchanges to the borrower. This acquisition provided 
the nucleus for a system to serve the surrounding rural areas at minimum rates. 
The parent company will operate the system under a long-term agreement. 

The borrower company has a net worth of approximately $250,000. 


STATUS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Senator Russert. Your discussion of the proposed legislation is 
of great interest to members of the committee, Mr. Scott, but I as- 
sume that bill is pending in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. ener It has been referred to them; yes, sir. 

Senator Russetu. We will have to approach this matter from the 
standpoint of the laws as we find them now, however desirable that 
legislation might be. 


VARIATIONS IN DEBT SERVICE EARNED RATIOS 


There seems to be quite a great difference in the debt-service earned 
ratio of the various cooperatives that you use as illustrations. Does 
it vary by areas, or does it vary within the same areas among the 
cooperatives ? 

r. Soorr. Conditions in service areas do have, of course, some 
very important influences on these systems. Also, there is a wide 
range of difference among these cooperatives in most every section of 
the country. 

These examples, Mr. Chairman, were selected to try as best we could 
to give a good fair cross-section picture of conditions. The first 
two examples show low operating margins, or the first one particu- 
larly—a system that has a minus net worth and, at the time of this 
application, a debt-service earned ratio of 68 percent of its debts. 

rtainly, it needs all the help that can appropriately be given. A 
good deal is being done, as you know, by the REA Administrator 
and his staff to help systems of this kind improve their operating 
margins. 

Senator Russexu. If they do not have the consumer potential they 
are going to be in trouble despite all the help you can give them. 

Mr. Scorr. That is certainly right, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BORROWERS SYSTEMS 


Senator Russeiu. This is a day of combinations and mergers in 
every line of business. We find it true even on the farms themselves. 
The size of the average farm is increasing. The little farmers are 
being squeezed out. 

Has any thought been given to trying to get a campaign started to 
bring down the overhead costs of operation of these various coopera- 
tives by getting them to merge and consolidate? 

Mr. Scott, have there been any instances where that has happened ? 

I know in my own State we have a very large number of them. 
I believe all of them in Georgia are reasonably liquid and in very 
good shape. It would seem to me that there would be a fine prospect 

ringing down the cost of operation if there were mergers of these 
various cooperatives. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, the Administrator, Mr. Hamil, is so 
much more familiar with the operations than I am, I wonder if he 
might answer ? 
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Senator Russeiu. I realize you do not have any control over them. 
But you do have a great deal of influence over them. I wonder if 
there have been any suggestions to that effect that originated from 
the REA’s themselves ? 

Mr. Hamit. Mr. Chairman, there have been mergers among the co- 
operatives on several occasions. I have here with me, Mr. Roy Zook, 
Assistant Administrator in charge of the electric program, and I will 
ask him to answer that question specifically. 

Mr. Zook. Senator, there have been a relatively few cases but there 
are some in which for better operations, better ability to serve the con- 
sumers in the combined systems, borrowers themselves adjudge it 
necessary to merge. 

One of those cases was a Virginia borrower who merged with a 
West Virginia borrower. Another case was a case in Senator Young’s 
State in which a power-type borrower—called a G. and T.—merged 
with another power-type borrower in the adjacent State of Minne- 
sota. Again a savings and better service resulted. 

Senator Russety. I realize you have the human problem there. 
People who are managers and directors of the corporations do not 
want to subordinate themselves to anyone else. But it does seem to 
me in the interest of efficient and economical operation and assuring 
the repayment of the loan and then to get the cheapest power possible 
to the farmers, that is one field that is worthy of consideration. 


BORROWERS DELINQUENT IN LOAN REPAYMENTS 


I was interested to know—I would not ask you where it is located 
because it does not matter much—about this large delinquency. 

You, of course, examine these organizations periodically. Did you 
come to any conclusion as to why that one got in bad shape? Was it 
due to the nature of the area where it operates, or is it poor manage- 
ment, or what caused this large difficulty ? 

Mr. Zook. Senator, the system itself is small in number of consum- 
ers served. It is an isolated system. 

Based on the economy of the area at the time the loan was made, 
there was reason to believe that the load growth—and that would 
include service to a few large powerloads in the area—would be much 
more progressive than it has been. The difficulty is that it is a seasonal 
type of farming operation. By that I mean those who farm the soil 
in this location do not live on their farms the year round, generally. 

Senator Russett. How long do you carry one that gets in bad 
-~ ¢ Is there an end to it anywhere? 

Mr. Zoox. We have been pretty successful in reducing the number 
of borrower delinquents,Senator, and we have every reason to believe 
that we can work with this one in order to bring it out of its present 
condition. 

Senator Hortanp. May I ask you where that is and what 
organization ? 

Mr. Hanmi. I would answer that for you, Senator. That is located 
in the State of Idaho. It is a matter of record. The headquarters 
happens to be at Fairfield, Idaho. There was a line extended to pro- 
vide a mining district with power. It looked very favorable at the time 
it was done. 
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This mining load has since failed to absorb the amount of power that 
was anticipated. The cost of maintaining the system and repaying the 
loan has been somewhat high because of this extended line. 

If my memory is correct, there are three ranches or so that are also 
on this line, and the borrower has felt that it has been unwise to dis- 
continue that service up there in that area. 

However, Mr. Zook’s anticipation is that this borrower can be sal- 
vaged. Cooperatives have been very successful over the years in get- 
ing something into the area that make up for such lost loads. 

This one, as Mr. Zook has said, has been a somewhat seasonal load. 
The farm people have been away from the area part of the season. 

If something can be developed in that area to keep year-round ac- 
tivity, to build up the load factor, this cooperative can be made liquid. 

It is an isolated case, Senator. 

Senator Hotitanp. Would you supply for the record the salient facts 
about that particular operation ? 

Mr. Hamu. We will. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATUS OF BORROWER 


The economy of the area served by this borrower consists primarily of wheat 
and alfalfa farming. A large number of farmers leave their units each winter, 
resulting in substantial loss of revenue to the borrower. Large commercial loads 
originally anticipated have not materialized. Local representatives are seeking 
the introduction of the rural development program in the county because they 
feel that this would improve the economy of the area. An electric power use 
program has been instituted and intensive followup is scheduled. The borrower's 
system has sufficient capacity to accommodate substantial increases in consump- 
tion without extensive system improvements. The borrower is making some 
payments and hopes to increase them as general fund balances will permit. 


Senator Hotianp. As I understand it, this thing that got them in 
trouble was this extension for an industrial need for a mining area 
that did not prove to be as great a user as had been anticipated. 

Mr. Hamrt. I think the facts will bear that out. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Do you have any others that are borderline cases 
that are in difficulties but which have not defaulted on any consider- 
able portion of their obligations? 

Mr. Zoox. At the present time there are 2 additional borrowers who 
render electric service who are delinquent more than 30 days in their 
repayments. We expect both of those to become and to remain in a 
current payment status this calendar year, Senator. 


LOSS OF CONSUMERS TITROUGH MIGRATION FROM FARMS AND ADDITION 
OF NEW NONFARM CONSUMERS 


Senator Russet. In some areas of the country, and it is certainly 
true in some parts of the State that I represent that there has been 
a tremendous migration from the farms. 

Mr. Zoox. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeii. Has the increased use of those who remained on 
the farms balanced the number of outlets that have been closed by 
those who moved to cities or other places? 
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Mr. Zoox. That varies in a good many areas of the country. In the 
South, particularly, Senator, we have found what has been designated 
as the nonfarm rural establishments—those new establishments in 
rural areas—have pretty effectively counterbalanced the loss of the 
smaller and the minimum users. 

Senator Russeti. If a man moves to town and then if someone in 
town builds a home in the country on an REA line, you are just as well 
off as you were. 

Mr. Zoox. There is some loss because of the facilities which must be 
removed. But you do pretty effectively replace that loss; yes, sir. 

Senator Russetx. The further dispersal of industry and small busi- 
ness has also helped the REA ? 

Mr. Zoox. Yes, either indirectly or directly. Not necessarily do 
the REA borrowers serve a small industrial load. But inevitably 
when one of those loads appears in the area there are additional homes 
established and the benetfis are gained from that direction. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS 


Senator Russeti. The budget estimate for 1959 requests loan au- 
thorization of $150 million, which is $29 million below the authoriza- 
tion for the present fiscal year, and you do not have as large a carryover 
as you had last year, which would make available $175 million for 
1959, less than was available in 1958. 

I suppose this reduction was predicated on the hope that this legis- 
lation would be passed where you would not need so much money ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. It was contemplated, Mr. Chairman, that the additional 
needs of the system would be met by this additional authority to go 
into the private money market. 

The applications, however, have taken a different turn lately. The 
trend, as you remember, has been upward in recent years, resulting 
in increased dollar volume. More recently the volume of applications 
has leveled off in the electric program. 


ELECTRIC LOAN NEEDS 


Senator Russeii. In the event that this legislation does not pass, 
how much do you estimate you would need to provide for all of the 
loan applications that would comply with your regulations? 

Mr. Hamu. Mr. Chairman, it appears that if there were available 
to us $325 million, it would be a sufficient amount to meet any reason- 
able electric loan needs coming within our jurisdiction. This is based 
on $150 million requested from direct appropriation and about $25 
million carryover this year. At the present moment that $25 million 
could be $32 million. This is very dificult to estimate. This would 
anticipate the use of $150 million coming from sources as suggested in 
the legislation that has been presented. 

Senator Russet. In the event the legislation does not pass and we 
keep the program going as we have in the past, we would have to 
increase this appropriation by $150 million? 

Mr. Hamit. That would be basically correct. 

Senator Russert. Very well, sir. 


Serna 
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SIZE OF TELEPHONE LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Hamu. In the telephone program we anticipate a loan need 
this year of approximately $100 million. That is based on requested 
appropriation for $56 million, and a $4 million carryover, and about 
$40 million to be provided from the legislation that has been presented. 


REPAYMENT RECORD ON TELEPHONE LOANS 


Senator Russeiy. Your telephone loans, of course, are relatively 
new. What are the prospects of those cooperatives and borrowers 
making good on their loans? Are you having any difficulty with them 
or have they reached a stage yet vars you can tell? 

Mr. Hamu. Senator, we have reduced the telephone delinquency, 
within the last year, by $146,000. We are working diligently, and I 
believe satisfactorily, to see that these telephone borrowers in REA 
will have the same splendid repayment record that has been developed 
in the electric program. 

I have checked the electric program at the same stage of develop- 
ment and find that there were problems there that have since been 
overcome. 

It is evident to us in REA that we can have a similar record to 
present to you and future congressional bodies in the telephone 
program. 

NUMBER OF TELEPHONE BORROWERS 


Our loans in the telephone program through February 28, 1958, 
Senator, if my memory is correct, are to 203 cooperative organizations, 
and 378 other types of borrowers. 


EFFECT OF ECONOMIC SITUATIONS ON ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Senator Russeru. Have you given any thought to the experience of 
the past that if there is any worsening of any economic situation they 
would be more likely to discontinue their telephones than the electric 
current ? 

Mr. Hami. That is a problem, Senator. I am a farmer myself. I 
have both electric and telephone service on the place. It would be 
very difficult for me, as a farmer, to determine which one I would 
want to give up first. I do not think I would want to have to give 
up either one. 

Senator Russerx. I am sure you would not, but there may be other 
people who are not as favorably situated. 

From what little I know about it, it might not make much difference 
what the man of the house wants to do, but if you start taking out the 
electric current he would have a lot of trouble with the woman, if 
there were one there. She would be willing to give up the phone be- 
fore she would the electric power. 

Mr. Hamiu. Senator, we attempt to make a very thorough canvass 
of the area in which these loans are made, and the very factor that vou 
have mentioned is one of the determining factors on whether or not 
the application will be a feasible loan. 

We are, of course, anxious for the same type of record in this tele- 
phone program that has been demonstrated in the electric program. 
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Mr. Scorr. Senator, along the line of your question, one of the 
problems, as the members of the committee realize, is in getting equities 
into these newer systems so that they might have some financial back- 
log to help them through any rough operating periods. They are 
having the same experience that these rural electric systems had in the 
early days. The cooperatives and some of the privately owned new 
telephone systems have to start out with good management and an 
area that seems to have future possibilities but with very little in the 
way of financial resources. 

When the old established organizations apply they oftentimes have 
some financial strength and urban loads in some of the smaller towns, 
that give them a starting load. 

There is quite a range of conditions represented by these various 
types of operations that come in for financing. 


DIFFERENCES IN ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


Senator Hotianp. Of course, you recognize the fact that the two 
types of business, power business and electric business, are dimetrically 
opposite in this way. The power business, as it extends the use of 
power, generally can show a better profit per unit where as the tele- 
phone business, if it goes beyond a certain point, shows greater cost per 
unit after it passes that position. It costs more per installation after 
it begins to get bigger, to operate it. 

Mr. Hamm. Senator, there is also this factor that enters in: People 
becoming accustomed to the use of the telephone invariably use it more 
for long distance, and the percentage that has been coming back to the 
originating telephone from the long-distance service has been increas- 
ing. That is a factor that has added considerable income to these rural 
systems. We have been very careful in selecting these loans to see that 
our borrower develops a system that does have continuity to it, rather 
than having a series of switcher lines that nobody would want. 

If our borrower can develop a system in case his management should 
fail or his management should pass out of existence, it is a desirable 
unit for someone to take over. 


ABILITY OF TELEPHONE BORROWERS TO MEET LOAN REPAYMENT SCHEDULES 


Senator Hottanp. You remember that when we passed this legis- 
lation we laid emphasis upon the financing of established rural tele- 
phone systems, because they would have perhaps backgrounds of ex- 
perience and also backlogs of small urban systems to support their 
operation. 

I notice from your report you are lending to 378 organizations of 
that type which are thus enabled, through the loan, to extend this serv- 
ice, as against 203 associations which have been formed to establish a 
new business. 

Are you finding that the loans to established businesses are less apt 
to become delinquent than the loans to the new operations? 

Mr. Hami. Senator, I will answer that by saying that most of the 
loans that we have made to cooperatives and to other types of organi- 
zations have been consolidations that have been developed in that area. 
Not very many of them have been just a small system. There have 
been consolidations already of these various operating systems. 
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T am going to ask Mr. Beall, who is in charge of our administrative 
program to give you the factors as to which one of our groups are 
giving us more difficulty. 

Senator Hotzianp. Before you get to that, if I understand your 
statement, approximately 378 of these units that you have loaned to 
represent in the main consolidations which have remained in the orig- 
inal ownership or some adjustment of that original ownership and 
have simply secured loans for expansion, and approximately 203 of 
them have been situations where you consolidated but have done so 
under a brand new association which was created for the purpose of 
working out the consolidation ; is that correct ? 


TYPE OF TELEPHONE OPERATION 


Mr. Hanmi. Senator, that is hardly correct because many of the 378 
are consolidations of telephone companies into larger units, in many 
cases, and have developed a system and come to us for a loan. Some- 
times the management has changed. But in all cases of the 378 it is 
what we call an independent company. 

Senator Hotianp. It is not operating under an association ? 

Mr. Hamiu. No. 

Senator Hotianp. But under an independent company in which the 
private ownership still prevails, whether the original one or some new 
private ownership ? 

Mr. Hamm. That is correct. In many cases, I would add to that 
by saying, the cooperative borrowers are made up of a series of mutual 
companies that have gone together, switcher lines, and in some cases 
they have absorbed companies which were operating in the area in 
order to make a feasible operating unit out of the whole system. 

Senator Hottanp. I would like for you to file for the record a 
showing as to which of these types of operations shows the sounder 
record for keeping up with its payment. 

Mr. Hanmi. I could answer that with this: We have very good bor- 
rowers in both types and we have some that are having a litttle diffi- 
culty in both types. But we will get that information for the record, 
Senator. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CAUSES OF DELINQUENT REPAYMENT OF TELEPHONE LOANS 


The reasons for delinquency in loan payments relate primarily to operating 
conditions, rather than to the form of organization or the status as established 
or new organizations. A majority of the telephone loans have been made to new 
corporations although their service areas were served in part by existing facili- 
ties which they either owned or acquired. In some instance, existing systems— 
whether commercial, cooperative, or individually owned—found it necessary 
when they became borrowers to change their organizational structure and there- 
by established new companies or associations. 

While there are usually a number of contributing factors, the basic causes 
of delinquency for the 17 borrowers presently in arrears can be classified as fol- 
lows: construction delays caused primarily by slow deliveries of central office 
equipment, 7 borrowers; drought conditions, 6 borrowers; management problems, 


2 borrowers: inadequate rates, 1 borrower; adverse economic conditions in the 
area, 1 borrower. 


Senator Russet. Was there something else you wanted to develop? 


Mr. Hamm. I have nothing further on that except if you have ques- 
tions. 
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TELEPHONE RATES 


Senator Russet. Perhaps someone can answer this. 

I have been under the impression that there has been a greater in- 
crease in telephone rates generally over the past several years than 
there has been in electric power rates. Am I correct inthat?- 

Mr. Hamix. Each one of these systems upon which we make loans, 
Senator, is a tailormade system and we and our borrowers must de- 
velop rates that are such that the loan will be repaid. 

We have some rates where there is a scarcity of users or subscribers 
and a reasonably high overhead. 

I could use some examples; out in the western country where the 
distances are great, the rate per subscriber will be quite high. In 
another area, we can get down as low, I believe, as about $3. 

Senator Russeti. I was thinking that Mr. Scott, in his general 
statement, said something to the effect that the cooperatives were get- 
ting power cheaper now than they ever had. 

Mr. Hani. That is a true statement. 

Senator Russetn. Have telephone rates come down ? 

Mr. Hamu. I do not think I can answer that question straight 
across the line to you, Senator, because in most States of the Union 
the rates upon which the telephone systems are based are approved 
by commissions. In many cases our rates have been steady in the 
telephone system since established, which is about 9 years ago. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, you appreciate that there is a very great in- 
crease in the rates from these old broken down systems when they get 
out there with a new, fine, modern system. You know that, of course. 

Senator Russetx. It would have to be. You did not get any service 
at all before and you are supposed to get some now, and you have to 
pay for it. I was not thinking about it so much in the REA’s but 
people who get both their phones and their electric current from pub- 
lic utilities, I am confident figures will show there has been a much 
greater increase in the phone rates than in the kilowatt-hours for 
electricity. 

Mr. Hamit. Mr. Rummens, our assistant administrator in charge 
of the telephone program, may have a comment upon that, Senator. 

Mr. RumMeEns. Senator, in general there has been an increase in 
rates. It is due to a number of factors: 

First, the demand for more modern, adequate, sufficient, and effi- 
cient service. With the increases in cost of operation, plus increases 
in labor, there was created an increase in telephone rates. I can 
speak from the point of view of being a commission member—that is, 
of the staff—in the State of Washington where we have had con- 
tinued pressure for increased rates. Normally, it is due to expansion 
and increased labor costs. 

Senator Russein. I knew it cost more. Like Mr. Zook, I have a 
little familiarity with farm life. The first phone we had, our ring 
was 2 shorts and 1 long, and every neighbor had an identifying ring. 
T know when you get a more efficient phone system it would have 
to cost more. 

Senator Young, do you have any questions? 
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INTEREST RATES UNDER PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Senator Youne. I have just 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Chairman. 

What would be the increase in the interest rates under the new pro- 
posal where you would get the furids from the private sources? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, may I illustrate by taking the first alternative 
that I mentioned in my statement, the revolving fund type of opera- 
tion, where bonds will be issued against all those very substantial 
resources that are set up. We understand from officials in the 
Treasury Department that after the issues were established on the 
market the rates probably would be about a half a percent above 
Treasury rates for similar issues, 

Senator Youne. What would that be, then; for example, at the 
present time REA cooperatives get their money for 2 percent. What 
oe your estimate be at the present time if this legislation was in 
effect ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. I suppose it would be around 314 percent, on present 
market conditions. 

Senator Younc. That would be the net cost to the borrower? 

Mr. Scorr. I think that would be the rate in the money market for 
that type of debenture. 

Senator Youna. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. You 
asked - questions that I had in mind. I think it is pretty well taken 
care of. 

REPAYMENTS ON ELECTRIFICATION LOANS 


Senator Russety. What are the estimated repayments in 1958 from 
the rural electrification loans? 

Mr. Hamm. Mr. Herzog will you answer that question ? 

Mr. Herzoc. We estimate that the principal collections during the 
fiscal year will be a little over $90 million. Last year, the principal 
collections were $84.3 million, and the interest collections were $39.3 
million. 

Senator Russeti. What is your total on that principal and interest ? 

Mr. Herzoc. Total annual collections, $123.6 million. 

Senator Russeti. What do you estimate for this year? 

Mr. Herzoc. The interest and principal collections will be about 
$132.4 million. 

Senator Russeix. I do not suppose you projected your estimates 
into 1959, or have you? You ought to be able to tell something about 
it. 

Mr. Herzoc. Principal and interest payments for 1959 are estimated 
at $140 million. These collections represent principal and interest 
collections due on the notes and advance payments. We have better 
than $117 million of advance payments on these loans to date. 

Senator Russeii. The figure you gave, then, is just the maturities? 

Mr. Herzoc. The annual amounts include all collections. Total col- 
lections to date are about $117 million ahead of schedule. 


ELECTRIC BORROWERS DELINQUENT IN LOAN PAYMENTS 


Senator Russett. What is the total amount of your delinquency? 

Mr. Herzog. The total delinquencies in the electric program were 
around $123,000 as of December 31, 1957. 

Senator Russetu. I did not get that figure. 
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Mr. Herzoa. It was $123,207 as of December 31. The last few 
months we have come down a little below that. 

Mr. Hamu. That amount is made up to $102,175 in principal and 
$21,032 in interest. 


TELEPHONE BORROWERS DELINQUENT IN LOAN BEPAYMENTS 


Senator Russexiz. I do not suppose you have any delinquencies in 
your telephone program ¢ 

Mr. Ham. Yes, we do. I mentioned a minute ago that we have 
reduced that delinquency considerably in the last year. The delinquen- 
cies as of December 31, we had 17 acirhcierlivt, and the total amount 
overdue in principal was $361,914 and interest $26,272. That is a 
reduction from last year of the same date from $534,719 and that was 
made up of $429,439 in principal and $105,280 in interest. 

Senator Russet. You mean you have more delinquencies in the 
telephone program than in the electric systems ¢ 

Mr. Hamu. That is true. 

Senator Russett. You have 10 times as many loans in the REA 
program ¢ 

Mr. Hamm. I checked the record as to the repayment schedule in 
the telephone program and the electric program and I find that the 
ratio was apparently the same in the early days of the electric 
program. 

Senator, many of these organizations getting into business have 
had difficulties with certain types of equipment. Not operating equip- 
ment. But getting the organization going. They had the same diffi- 
culties in the electric program. 

We have reason to believe now that we are uncovering those factors 
that have caused that delinquency and we can now reduce this delin- 
quency and can keep the delinquency from accruing in the future. 

Senator Russett. The telephone bill gives the borrowers the same 
5-year period as under the electric bill. 

Mr. Hamit. We have been using the 3 years. Some of our delin- 
quencies developed because, during that 3-year period, they were un- 
able to get the organization established, get the central office equip- 
ment in and get a good going concern developed. 


We have had a great deal more experience now and so have our 
borrowers. 


BORROWERS’ OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Senator Russetx. Nearly all of your well established REA’s are 
building very nice office buildings and things of that kind. Do you 
have any way of examining into that to determine whether or not 
they are in such liquid shape as to justify these nice buildings they are 
building all over the country? Iam glad to see them if the co-op can 
afford it. Sometimes when I look at them I wonder if it is having any 
effect on their solvency in the long run. 

Mr. Zoox. Senator, I am very glad you think they look nice. We 
try to make them an asset to the community. Yes, we do review their 
plans. We do review the source of the funds they will use, and whether 
or not they are able to afford the kind of quarters and design and 
build the kind of headquarters which will facilitate their future oper- 
ation, rather than becoming a hindrance. 
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Senator Russett. From all I have seen, they are very attractive, 
and I am sure they add a great deal to the wor ‘king conditions of the 
people who work there, but individuals sometimes build homes that 
they are not able to afford and get in trouble. 

I wonder if you had any check on that situation with these REA’s. 

Mr. Zoox. We have the same feasibility test on the use of those 
funds as we do for other purposes under the act. 


Senator Russexv. If there are no further questions, I believe that is 
all. 


Thank you, gentlemen. 
Mr. Hamiz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Farmers’ Home ApDMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICES; KERMIT H. HANSEN, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; HENRY C. SMITH, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; DARREL 
A. DUNN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, PROGRAM, FARMERS’ 
HOME ADMINISTRATION; CHARLES C. BARNARD, DIRECTOR, 
BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINIS- 
TRATION; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959_____-___-_____-________~ $209, 500, 000 
SR Oe Fe ec 175, 000, 000 


Decrease (in farm ownership, soil and water conservation 
Oe SAT GHOTAURES TOONG ) incense ns wa msn niomnai — 34, 500, 000 
Note.—In addition, a decrease of $20,000,000 is estimated in obligations for farm housing 
loans. Estimated loans totaling $10,000,000 in 1959 will be financed from balances carried 


over from 1958 of the $450,000,000 authorization provided in Public Law 1020, 84th 
Cong. 


Project statement (on an available funds basis) 




















Project 1957 1958 Decrease | 1959 
| (estimated) | (estimated 
a eee ee ee ee es FT ae ee ee eee 
Loan authorizations: 
1. Farm ownership loans- $46, 307, 836 | $24, 000, 000 | 
2. Farm operating loans (production _ée 
and subsistence) __ | 179,900, 994 | 180, 000, 000 | $34, 500, O00(1)) $175, 000, 000 
3. Soil and water conservation loans... _| 5, 499, 815 5, 500, 000 | 
Subtotal_...__. 231, 807,645 | 209, 500,000 | —34, 500,000 | 175,000,000 
4. Farm housing loans_.-_- _.| 21, 290, 884 30, 000,000 | —20, 000, 000(2) 10, 000, 000 
— — = . a } . _ = 
Total obligations _ - 253, 098, 529 239, 500, 000 | = —54, 500, 000 | 185, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward _ - 430, 139, 387 | 400, 139,387 | —10,000, 000 | 390, 139, 387 
Unobligated balance no longer available____| 3, 692, 355 | 
i— == ne as = —— 
Total available __ | 686, 930, 271 639, 639,387 | —64, 500, 000 | 575, 139, 387 
Unobligated balance brought forward - --- —1, 332, 148 | —430, 139,387 | +30,000,000 | —400, 139, 387 
Recovery of prior-year obligations__------- —98, 123 |_.....-. cee ‘ oka 
Total authorization or estimate____- 1 685, 500, 000 209, 500,000 | —34, 500, 000 Pa 175, 000, 000 
| } 








1 Includes $450,000,000 authorized by Public Law 1020, approved August 7, 1956. 
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DECREASES 


(1) A decrease of $34,500,000 in the authorization to borrow from the Treas- 
ury for farm ownership, farm operating, and soil- and water-conservation 
loans.—Language changes are proposed to make the entire loan authorization 
of $175 million available interchangeably for the three types of loans. It is 
anticipated that there will be an increase in the availability of insured loan 
funds in 1959 for farm ownership and soil- and water-conservation loans which 
will reduce the need for direct loans for this purpose. Should the insured loan 
funds become available from private lenders in larger amounts than now 
anticipated, it may be administratively desirable to reduce the use of the loan 
authorization for these purposes and increase the amount of funds devoted to 
farm operating loans under title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended. The administrative flexibility available under the revised lan- 
guage would be very helpful in permitting the utilization of the total funds avail- 
able to the best possible advantage in assisting individual farm operators with 
their particular credit requirements. 

The estimated reductions indicated below are based on the allocation of funds 
between loan types as appears best at this time. The actual allocation of funds 
by type of loan may be considerably different than indicated, based particu- 
larly on the relative adequacy of funds from private lenders for insured farm 
ownership and soil and water conservation loans. 

(a) A decrease of $9 million from $24 million to $15 million for direct farm 
ownership loans.—lIt is expected that the amount of funds available from private 
lenders for insured loans will be much more adequate in 1959 than in 1958. 
Also, a reduced demand for loans in 1959 is expected. The interest return to 
the lender on insured farm ownership loans has been 3% percent. Since early 
1956, this rate has proved inadequate to interest lenders in sufficient volume to 
meet the need and demand for these loans. However, it now appears that in- 
terest rates generally will ease to a point that substantial additional private 
funds will become available from sources who are willing to accept loans 
throughout the Nation. This development is expected to permit meeting the 
demand for insured loans during the late months of the fiseal year 1958 and 
during the fiscal year 1959. 

There has been a heavy demand for farm ownership loans from individuals 
who are unable to maintain the payments required under the terms of their 
present real estate loan indebtedness, and who desire to refinance this indebted- 
ness in order to stretch the payments over a longer period of time. This demand 
often comes from beginning farmers who have no reserve resources, and from 
individuals who have been unable to withstand the effects of the price-cost 
squeeze and other income reducing difficulties. The demand for this type of as- 
sistance is showing a decline during the fiscal year 1958 and is expected to de- 
cline still further during the fiscal year 1959. The recently enacted special 
statutory authority authorizing the making of farm ownership loans primarily 
for refinancing purposes expires on June 30, 1959. 

Including insured loans, the total dollar volume of farm ownership loans is 
expected to be $55 million in 1959 compared to $41,500,000 in 1958. Included 
in these estimates are $40 million of insured loans in 1959 and $17,500,000 
in 1958. About $20 million of the insured loans in 1959 are expected to be 
dwelling and other building construction loans under section 1 (c) (3) of title I 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. This authority, in lieu 
of title V of the Housing Act of 1949 authority, for farm housing loans is dis- 
cussed further below in connection with farm housing loans. 

(b) A decrease of $25 million for farm operating loans.—A reduction in the 
need for funds for farm operating loans is expected in 1959. The break in 
the drought has reduced the need for credit assistance in the Southwestern and 
Western States. In Texas alone there is a reduction of $6 million in the 
amount of obligations for farm operating loans during the first 6 months of 
this fiscal year compared to the first 6 months of the 1957 fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, the emphasis on encouraging indebted borrowers to refinance their exist- 
ing loans with private cooperative lenders will reduce the need for loans to bor- 
rowers already indebted. Another factor which undoubtedly is causing a reduc- 
tion in the number of loan applications is the retirement of land through the soil 
bank. One added factor is the thorough screening of applicants to assure that 
loans are not made to applicants having little or no chance of success which would 
result only in increasing the applicant’s debt burden. 
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(ec) A decrease of $500,000 for soil- and water-conservation loans.—During 
the fiscal year 1955, the first year that insured soil and water conservation loans 
were authorized, insured loan funds from private lenders were available in such 
adequate amounts that only about $4 million of the $11,500,000 available for 
direct soil- and water-conservation loans was utilized. In fiscal year 1956, when 
$11,500,000 was again available for direct loans only $1,321,000 was obligated. 
All applicants eligible for direct soil- and water-conservation loans are also 
eligible for insured loans so that the insured loans can be made to any applicant 
if funds are available from private lenders. The reduction of $500,000 in the 
borrowing authorization for 1959 is based wholly on the anticipated increased 
adequacy of insured loan funds as described under the explanation of direct farm 
ownership loan funds in 1959. 

(2) A reduction of $20 million for farm housing loans.—Beginning with fiscal 
year 1957 there has been fully adequate farm housing loan funds available to 
meet the needs of all eligible applicants. These funds are derived from a bor- 
rowing authorization of $450 million contained in amendments to title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, enacted as Public Law 1020, approved August 7, 1956. This 
authorization is available for loans during the 5-year period 1957-61. 

While there has been ample farm housing loan funds during the fiseal years 
1957 and 1958, the amount of loans during these periods has been considerably 
less than expected. After 2 years activity it is estimated that about $400 mil- 
lion of the $450 million 5-year authorization will be unobligated as of June 30. 
1958. During fiscal year 1958 it is expected that about $30 million will be 
obligated, which compares to about $21,291,000 obligated in 1957. The latter 
amount included the use of an wunobligated balance of $1,332,148 of a 1956 
supplemental loan authorization of $5 million. The estimate of $10 million in 
1959 reflects an effort to reduce the amount of direct Government loans utilized 
for building construction loans under title V of the Housing Act of 1949 in 
favor of a wider use of the insured loan authority contained in title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. 

Amendment to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act contained in 
Public Law 878, approved August 1, 1956, included specific new authority to 
utilize the insured loan authorities of title I of that act to assist farm owners 
in improving their dwellings and other buildings. A new section 1 (c) (3) 
authorized the making of insured loans as follows: “Loans in amounts not 
exceeding $15,000 per farm for the construction, improvement, repair, or re- 
placement of farm dwellings and other farm buildings on farms the operation 
of which require no more than 3 farm families or 3 farm dwellings may be 
insured under this act.” 

This authority has not been activated specifically to date because funds avail- 
able for insured loans from private lenders were not adequate even for farm 
ownership and soil and water conservation loans and none could be spared 
for activating this section. In view of the shortage of insured loan funds, loans 
exclusively for farm building construction have been made as “farm housing” 
loans under the direct loan authority of title V of the Housing Act of 1949. 

As indicated under the explanation of the decrease for direct farm ownership 
loans, it is expected that considerably more ample insured loan funds will be 
available in 1959 through the easing of interest rates generally thus making 
the rate of 314 percent again sufficiently attractive to interest private lenders 
in adequate amounts. Insured loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act in 1959 are estimated at $40 million. This total is expected 
to include about $20 million in loans “for the construction, improvement, repair 
or replacement of farm dwellings and other farm buildings” as authorized by 
section 1 (ce) (3) quoted above. On this basis there will be no reduction in 
the amount of farm-housing-type loan activity. In some respects the utilization 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act authority for this purpose is more ad- 
vantageous than the authorities contained in the Housing Act of 1949 princi- 
pally because some proposed loans cannot be developed successfully under the 
latter authority since there is no provision for refinancing existing indebted- 
ness the applicant may have on his farm. Such refinancing, and consolidating 
of indebtedness can be undertaken under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
where necessary to the success of the loan. 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in language as follows (new language 
underscored ; deleted matter enclosed with brackets) : 

“* * * For loans (including payments in lieu of taxes and taxes under section 
50 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and advances incident 
to the acquisition and preservation of security of obligations under the fore- 
going several authorities, except that such advances under title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, shall be made from funds obtained under section 
511 of that Act, as amended) : Title I, title IJ, and section 43 of title LV of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, [[$24,000,000,] and the Act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended, $175,000,000, of which not to exceed $2,500,000 
may be distributed to States and Territories without regard to farm population 
and prevalence of tenancy, in addition to the amount otherwise distributed 
thereto [] for title I loans in reclamation projects and to entrymen on un- 
patented public land [; title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, $180,000,000; the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, $5,500,000]: 
Provided, That not to exceed the foregoing [several amounts] amount shall be 
borrowed in one account from the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance 
with the provisions set forth under this head in the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1952.” 

The proposed language changes would combine into one loan authorization 
amount the three individual limitation amounts heretofore authorized for farm 
ownership loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, farm operating loans under title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, and soil and water conservation loans under the act 
of August 28, 1937. The proposed language would make the loan authoriza- 
tion of $175 million available interchangeably for the three types of loans as 
indicated in the foregoing explanation of the 1959 budget estimates. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


REOTOUTIRTIO . BOK, Tex ccciinssid sit eae etg cit chasieche dean bis $29, 089, 500 
Transferred from farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund_________-_ 916, 000 
WO 100 SION sn A i ee a Se ee 30, 005, 500 
Budget estimate, 1959: 
DIETOCE -. RINIBOREIAE ON a sores 6 i eeccahtin de atehnc a beans $29, 089, 500 
Transferred from farm tenant-mortgage insur- 
GHG “TR ir ck 946, 000 
‘Total Duieet cotter 30, 035, 500 


Increase (in transfer from the farm tenant-mortgage insurance 
administrating: 20612232. eek See +30, 000 


Project 1957 1958 (esti- Increase 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 
Administration of direct and insured loan 
SN os aan ao sa ea catbiecceaercagseaee $28, 063, 463 | $30, 005, 500 +$30, 000 $30, 035, 500 
TE DINO iia ocean cnncntnccnndncavas WAGE Pesce acu dacsinkclencseueusdeeccliennandbeid 
Total available or estimate____._...._._-- 28, 080, 000 30, 005, 500 +30, 000 30, 035, 500 
Transfer from ‘‘Farm tenant-mortgage insur- 
GEE  btkdgiddunseesccdcapinusnabbnorecens — 445, 000 —916, 000 —30, 000 —946, 000 
NN Bictheceising cies eatin ving rca aleabitaaaen 27, 635, 000 TR SOE Vnces cw tcecnace 29. 089, 500 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and Expenses, Forest 
OWN wie Saini lpaeinaap Seoednapeccecams SINE Bais ic ck ndcdee hades cebueeendadeabenning 


Total appropriation or estimate--..------- 27, 750, 000 29, 089, 500 
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INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $30,000 in transfer from farm tenant-mortgage 
insurance fund.—The increase is entirely from receipts to the farm 
tenant-mortgage insurance administrative fund available for admin- 
istrative expenses. These receipts, derived from one-half of an annual 
1-percent charge on the outstanding principal balance of all insured 
farmownership and soil- and water-conservation loans, are transferred 
annually to the appropriation for salaries and expenses to assist in cov- 
ering costs applicable to making and servicing insured loans. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item 
as follows (new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed with 
brackets) : 

“For making, servicing, and collecting loans and insured mortgages, 
* * * and other administrative expenses, $29,089,500, together with a 
transfer of not to exceed [$950,000] $7,000,000 of the fees and admin- 
istrative expense charges made available by subsections (d) and (e) 
of section 12 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 1005 (b)), and section 10 (c) of the Act of August 28, 
1937, as amended.” 

The change in language would increase the amount authorized to 
be transferred to this appropriation from the farm tenant-mortgage 
insurance administrative fund from $950,000 to $1 million. Receipts 
to this fund in 1958, available for administrative expenses in 1959, 
are estimated at about $946,000, but the amount of $1 million has been 
included in the language to provide for possible increased activity 
beyond present estimates with resulting increased receipts to the fund. 
In such event, administrative expense requirements to service the 
added loans would necessarily increase. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeiu. Mr. Scott, you may proceed with your discussion 
of the operation of the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I believe you know all of the members of 
Mr. Hansen’s staff, unless it might be Mr. Dunn, the assistant admin- 
istrator in charge of operations. 

We are pleased to be able to talk with you again about the Farmers’ 
Home Administration and the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1959. 


LOAN VOLUME 


The dollar volume of the Farmers’ Home Administration loans in 
1957 was greater than in any previous fiscal year, totaling approxi- 
mately $356 million. The previous high was in 1956 when $309 million 
was loaned. The volume in 1958 is expected to be about $335 million 
and in 1959, $284,400,000. Receipts from repayments on loans also 
have continued at a high level. In 1957 principal and interest collec- 
tions were $294,623,000. In 1958 we estimate collections at about $300 
million and in 1959 at $308,600,000. 

Senator Russeti. What prompted you to think that there will be 
such a substantial reduction in these loans, Mr. Scott? Certainly there 
is nothing in the farm picture that would indicate any prospect for 
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a wave of prosperity on the farms. Is this due to the fact that you 
made a great many disaster loans in recent years ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. It is almost entirely an 
actual dropping off in applications in the vast hard-hit drought area 
which, as you well know, has been corrected with the rains. That is 
the changed condition primarily. 

While there has been a decline in the volume of insured loans dur- 
ing 1958, recent reductions in interest rates are resulting in increased 
participation by private lenders in these programs. The interest rate 
to the lender on both farm ownership and soil and water conservation 
insured loans is 314 percent. This return on guaranteed loans has 
not been attractive to most private lenders during the last 2 years 
but is now becoming a favorable rate compared to other guaranteed 
securities available. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


The Department has proposed amendments to the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act and the Water Facilities Act which we think will 
strengthen the-insured loan programs, making them more workable 
from day to day under changing market conditions. One feature of 
the proposed changes would permit making up to $5 million in farm- 
ownership or soil- and water-conservation loans from the farm tenant- 
mortgage insurance fund, later to be sold individually or in blocks 
to private lenders as insured loans. This will facilitate the participa- 
tion of private lenders in the programs and also will permit an in- 
dividual county office to develop a Wien with assurance that funds are 
available for the loan when approved. 

Under present provisions of the National Bank Act, many national 
banks are unable to make the average insured farmownership loan 
because the amount of the indebtedness of any one individual is 
limited to 10 percent of the bank’s capital and surplus. The proposed 
bill would raise this limit to the equivalent of 25 percent of the bank’s 
capital and surplus with respect to the two types of insured loans. 
Other features of the proposal provide for facilitating the conversion 
of direct loans to insured loans. 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


The budget estimates for 1959 provide for a total of $175 million 
in Treasury borrowing authorizations for loans. This compares to 
1958 authorizations of $209,500,000. These amounts cover farmowner- 
ship, farm-operating, and soil- and water-conservation loans. In 
coin to utilize the loan authorization to the best advantage in 1959 
under the then existing conditions, the budget proposes language 
changes which would make the amount of $175 million available inter- 
changeably for any of the three types of loans as the need and demands 
should develop. The only reason for this proposal is to place the 
agency in a better position to take advantage of the availability of 
— for insured farmownership and soil- and water-conservation 
oans. 

Funds for farm housing loans are still available from the statutory 
borrowing authorization contained in amendments to title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 enacted during 1956. These amendments au- 
thorize the borrowing of $450 million from the Secretary of the 
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Treasury for farm housing loans during a 5-year period from 1957 
to 1961. Obligations in 1958 and 1959 from this authorization will 
be discussed later. 

For purposes of comparing the budget estimates for 1959 with the 
funds available for 1958, the explanatory notes contain estimates of 
the amount of obligations for each of the three direct loan programs in 
1959. This breakdown is only tentative. For example, we have esti- 
mated $5 million for soil and water conservation loans. If ample 
insured funds are available, very little of the $5 million will be needed 
for direct loans. This is illustrated by the fact that, when ample in- 
sured funds were available in 1956, only about $1,300,000 of a total 
authorization of $11,500,000 for soil and water conservation loans was 
u 
FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


The estimate for direct. farm ownership loans is $15 million in 1959, 
compared to $24 million available in 1958. As previously indicated, 
it appears that the situation in the latter part of this fiscal year and 
the fiscal year 1959 will be much improved with respect to participa- 
tion of private lenders in the farm ownership insured loan program. 
If the need and demand for loans develops, we feel confident that al- 
most if not all of the entire reduction of $9 million in direct loans can 
be made up by an increase in insured farm ownership loans. The 
demand which was quite heavy during the 1956 fiscal year from ap- 
plicants who desired to secure loans for refinancing existing indebted- 
ness has fallen off during this year and is expected to be even smaller 
in the fiscal year 1959. The current high market price of farm land 
is discouraging those applicants who would like to purchase farms. 

Senator Russett. To what do you attribute that reduction in the 
demand for refinancing—was it related to drought conditions? 

Mr. Scorr. This authority to refinance has been most useful to us. 
The rate of applications during recent months indicates that we must 
have to a rather substantial degree taken care of the urgent need that 
existed earlier. 

Senator Russetz. Is it due to any changes in policies in the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

FARM OPERATING LOANS 


Our estimate of farm operating loans, within the total of $175 
million available, is $155 million. This represents a reduction of $25 
million below the $180 million authorized in 1958. The present avail- 
able amount of $180 million resulted from an increase of $40 million 
initiated by the Congress in the authorization for 1957 above the 
budget estimate of $140 million submitted for the year. The budget 
estimate proposes that only $15 million of that increase be continued 
in 1959. 

As revealed by applications received to date, the general demand for 
operating loans this year is down quite sharply compared to last year. 
The demand which was strong last year to assist operators to con- 
solidate their indebtedness through loans for refinancing is not as 
pressing this year. 

Senator Russexy. Is that a national figure or does it vary by areas? 
IT am somewhat surprised to hear that the demand for operating loans 


should be down. 
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Mr. Scorr. There is a great variance in this, Mr. Chairman. For 
example, we have the emergency loans authorized in 30 States and 
about six-hundred-odd counties. We are using that to a maximum to 
meet these ——— costs. 

Senator Russett. We had a very bad year for crops last year in 
Georgia. We had tremendous rains during the harvesting season on 
peanuts and cotton. Iam surprised that farmers found credit sources 
available other than through the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Scorr. We have the percentages by areas in the country. 

Senator Russet. I would like to hear those. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. The operating loan applications through 
February 28 show a decrease of 25 percent in the Eastern States, that 
is, Northeastern States, a 32-percent decrease in the Midwestern States, 
a 24-percent decrease in the Southern States, and a 13-percent decrease 
in the Western States. 

Senator Russetx. Do the Southern States embrace those from Vir- 
ginia to Texas? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. And they are off 24 percent ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russety. I guess more of them got into the soil bank than 
I thought. 

Mr. Hansen. Also a large part of the South is in the emergency 
area. Much of our lending is going through that particular program. 

Senator Russeiu. This does not include your emergency-loan pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. No. Those are applications for operating loans under 
the Bankhead-Jones Act. 


Senator Russeiy. I see. That is the type of loans and the area I 
had in mind. 


PROVISIONS UNDER EMERGENCY LOANS 


Mr. Scorr. One thing we have done this year to help keep the farm- 
ers and their creditors getting along well is to not only provide 
through this emergency loan all of the necessary operating costs, liv- 
ing and so on, that may be required, but to include a year’s interest 
payment on secured debts, both real and personal. Wherever it is 
necessary, in order for the farmer to get a standby agreement and the 
continued use of his equipment and chattels, to include in our emer- 
gency loan a sum equal to 15 percent of the appraised value of the 
equipment that is mortgaged. 

That, in effect, is a payment on these debts. That has been work- 
ing out very nicely to help some of the merchants and banks and other 
creditors to carry along. 

Senator Russety. Do you have adequate funds to meet the demand 
for these emergency loans? 

Mr. Scorr. It seems that we do have; yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. Do you have any statistics which indicate what 
areas have increased their demand for emergency loans? 

Mr. Smitn. The principal increase in the demand for emergency 


loans has been in the Mississippi Delta area and the States bordering 
on both sides of the Mississippi. 

Senator Russet. Was that caused by drought out there or by 
rain? 
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Mr. Smrru. Excessive rainfall. 

Senator Russeii. Of course, the emergency loans bear a lower rate 
of interest than the operating loans. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. The emergency loans bear a 3-percent 
rate of interest and the operating loans 5 percent. 

Senator Russeii. There is a 2-percent difference. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Russert. You may continue, Mr, Scott. 


STATE RURAL REHABILITATION CORPORATION TRUST FUNDS 


Mr. Scorr. If the situation with respect to insured loans develops 
as anticipated, it will be possible to step up the use of State rural 
rehabilitation corporation trust funds for farm-operating loans. This 
possibility has been considered in connection with the reduction in 
borrowed funds. During the last 2 years State corporation funds 
have been used more extensively for financing insured-farmownership 
loans. We recently succeeded in selling a large portion of the insured 
loans which we have held for the State corporations. Receipts from 
these sales are available for operating loans or insured-farmownership 
loans whichever would be more advantageous to the program. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION LOANS 


The estimate for soil and water conservation direct loans in 1959 
is $5 million compared to $5,500,000 available in 1958. 

We have found it virtually impossible to predict the demand for 
soil and water conservation loans. Because of the extreme drought 
in certain parts of the country, a large demand for irrigation-type 
loans had been anticipated in recent years. While there was a substan- 
tial increase in applications in fiscal year 1955, the first year of the 
revised soil and water conservation program, there has been a reduc- 
tion in applications each year since. This has been disappointing be- 
cause it was felt that the new legislation would provide farmers with 
a means of accomplishing needed soil conservation improvements 
worked out with the Soil Conservation Service. 


FARM HOUSING LOANS 


The amount contained in the budget estimate for farm housing loans 
in 1959 is $10 million compared to estimated obligations of $30 mil- 
lion for 1958. This reduction in direct loans was intended to be offset 
through increased use of the authority under title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act to make insured loans for building construc- 
tion on farms. 

Plans have been approved to expand the farm housing loan pro- 
gram. In addition to the fine service it will render farmers in the 
improvement of rural housing, it is also an antirecession measure. The 
Farmers’ Home Administration has reviewed its regulations with 
respect to the eligibility for farm housing loans and is making such 
changes as are possible within the statutory authority for such loans 
under the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, or title I of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. 

As I indicated earlier, there are ample funds available for direct 
farm housing loans through borrowing from the Treasury. Should 
the stepped-up program require it, the estimated loans for 1959 will 
be raised substantially. 
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TREND IN FARM HOUSING 


Senator Russett. What is the trend in farm housing? Has the 
trend been down or up or about constant? 

Mr. Hansen. It has been about constant, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeti. Are you confident you can get plenty of funds 
through title 1? Do you think the money market has eased so that 
you will not have any difficulty in getting your demand? 

Mr. Sarru. The changes that have recently been approved in the 
farm housing program contemplate the more extensive use, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the direct farm housing loan authority under title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

There is a borrowing authorization under the statute that would 
 eukmes obtaining funds by that process for the making of direct farm 
nousing loans. 

Senator Russety. Are those loans made under the same standards 
of eligibility as the direct appropriated funds ? 

Mr. Suir. The stiadands for farm housing loans insofar as eli- 
gibility is concerned, are somewhat different from the standards for 
real-estate loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. 

Senator Russexx. Is it more difficult to get the money under the 
statutory authority of the Housing Act? 

Mr. Smiru. Title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended in 
1956, contains an authorization evailable to the Department to borrow 
up to $450 million from the Treasury over a 5-year period. 

Senator Russety. I am aware of that. Do you have the same 
standards on that for making the loans that you do for making it out 
of your direct appropriated funds? 


STANDARDS FOR FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. Smiru. We have the same standards from the standpoint of 
credit, but the eligibility standards are not the same. Under the farm 
housing program the Agency can make housing loans available to 
owners of farms in agriculture production so long as the farm: is 
capable of producing $400 of agricultural products a year. 

That is a much smaller farm unit, sir, than is eligible for a real 
estate loan under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Senator Russeii. Would a farm that was planted in timber which 
would increase in value as much as $400 a year qualify under this 
provision ? 

Mr. Smirn. The unit has to be in production. I presume timber 
is an agricultural product. Yes, sir; I would think so. 

Senator Russeti. You think it would be? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. You realize, of course, in some parts of the coun- 
try more and more farms are being planted in timber. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russexu. It is a rather long-range prospect of harvest but 
we found, through experience of many years, that it is much surer than 
some efforts to cultivate. 

Mr. Smirn. The program merely requires that the unit will pro- 
duce as much as $400 of agricultural commodities a year to be eligible 
for a farm housing loan. 
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Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, If you are through on that sub- 
ject and before you leave it, may I ask a question or two? 
Senator Russeiz. Yes, indeed. 


LIBERALIZING HOUSING LOANS 


Senator Stennis. You just recently issued a more liberal policy on 
this very point. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right, Senator. We just expanded our pro- 
gram. What we are hoping to do is to activate this program with 
respect to the smaller farm units. 

enator Stennis. And you are going to move forward now under 
this $400 floor. That is the minimum requirement? 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell these gentlemen 
that I saw some of the tangible results of some of their loans last fall 
in my rounds in south Mississippi. 

At one point they are developing quite a dairy industry—385 grade 
A dairies in one county. On many of them—and some of them are 
rather small units—you had made loans either to repair a home or build 
a new one. 

One in particular that I noticed where the object of that father and 
mother was to try to keep the son and daughter there and then perhaps 
locate on the farm. I think they got $4,000 from you. They redid 
their old home and there was a private bath for the daughter. It was 
with fairly modest amounts that they did this. Then there was a room 
for the son. It certainly did vindicate the general idea of your pro- 
gram and loan. 

There was a very thriving little farm unit and the mother and 
father were getting old. 

I was satisfied that both of those youngsters would not have had 
any idea of staying there if it had not been for this improvement 
program. 

There are dividends in these programs that do not show in the 
figures you bring here. 

Mr. Scort. Senator, that is most interesting to hear. I wish you 
could have the opportunity to see more of the examples like that. 

This is one of the finest service organizations that I know of. When 
you think of these people that cannot get credit anywhere else and 
the fine progress they are making, it is just a wonderful service 
program. 

Senator Srennis. I went out and saw many more but that was 
outstanding. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, in the group that I was out with 
there were some local bankers who told me right there on the spot 
when this program first came in, they disapproved it and were not in 
sympathy with it. But as civic-minded members of the chamber of 
commerce and the civic clubs, they were highly pleased with the 
actual tangible results they were getting. 

Senator Russetx. I am glad to get that testimony, Senator Stennis, 
because I had been under the impression that FHA had not been 
pushing this farm housing program. 
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Senator Stennis. I do not think they have pushed it too much but 
there is a case where it did hit the nail on the head. 
I am greatly encouraged by your new policy. 


FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS 


Senator Young. I notice you are only asking for $15 million for 
farm ownership loans. On the basis of $24 million last year, North 
Dakota allotment was about $184,000, or about enough for 10 loans 
in the whole State. Do you not think it would be better to abolish the 
program in its entirety and not hold out this hope for farmers when 
there is not really much there for them ? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we are expecting this year to be able to make 
much more use of the insured-loan wutheeity, The funds are becom- 
ing more readily available now than they have been for many months. 

It is the intention to handle the applications that come in and are 
eligible but we think we are going to have the funds available under 
the insured program. 

Senator Youne. I hope you are right. In my State, during the 
last 2 years, a lot of the smaller farmers had to go out of business 
because they could not get a loan. They were good farmers, that 
needed only another quarter or half section to make an economic unit. 

There have been very few loans made out there. Money has not 
been available either through the direct loans or the insured loans. 

Mr. Smrru. Senator, you might be interested in the figures this 
year in North Dakota. 

We started out with an allotment of $181,000 for direct real-estate 
farm-ownership loans, but there is available in the State this year, by 
subsequent allotments, a total of $861,000. 

Senator Younae. Thank you. 

Mr. Smrru. In addition, the agency, through March 14 had insured 
similar loans in North Dakota for $1,555,000. 

Senator Youna. I talked to all the State agencies who had money, 
and I think, through the efforts of a few others and myself, we were 
able to get a little more money available. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. You may continue, Mr. Scott. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Scorr. The budget estimate for $29,089,500 for salaries and ex- 
penses is the same amount as is available this year. The only 1959 
increase involved is the sum of $30,000 additional funds expected to be 
available by transfer from the farm tenant-mortgage insurance admin- 
istrative fund. During 1958, $916,000 will be available from this 
source, and it is expected that about $946,000 will be required in 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hansen, Administrator of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, and members of his staff are here and available for 
any questions the committee may ask. 


LOAN PROGRAM BY STATES 


Senator Russert. Did you submit a table with your estimates, 
giving a breakdown by States of your operating loans and other types 
of loans? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. We will insert in the record tables showing 
the loan activities in 1957 by States. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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EFFECT OF EMERGENCY LOANS ON SOIL BANK 


Senator Russetit. The opinion was expressed that if you would 
make these emergency loans to farmers who had put their cotton land 
into the soil bank that there was a possibility they would withdraw 
them and plant them in cotton if they could borrow the money through 
the emergency fund at 3 percent. 

Have you noticed any trend in that direction ? 

Mr. Scorr. The funds have been available down there in all of those 
counties and to what extent they have been taking advantage of it, I 
am not sure. 

Is there anyone here who could answer that question ? 

Mr. Hansen. I am not sure I know to what extent that is taking 
place. I do believe, however, that our people are doing a mighty good 
job of serving the credit needs of those who come to us and are eligible, 
because our program substantially increased in volume, as Mr. Smith 
said, particularly down through the Mississippi River area. 

Senator Russett. What prompted the question was the announce- 
ment by the Secretary extending the time that land could be with- 
drawn from the soil bank, or it had a clause in it that those people 
were also being notified that in most instances they could borrow 
these funds from the emergency loan fund to operate. 

I just wonder if it had any effect whatever on the amount of land 
that would be planted to cotton this year. 

Mr. SmirH. Mississippi is a good example of a cotton State in ques- 
tion. We have made 1,533 initial production emergency loans in the 
State of Mississippi this year, totaling $2,352,290. The county offices 
are still accepting applications from farmers for these production 
emergency loans. 

Senator Russet. That is the greatest increase you have had in any 
State percentagewise; is it not? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; it probably is. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure this is being widely publicized. 
We have had men down there to check with the offices to see that things 
are going along as intended and that everything possible under the law 
is done to meet the unusual credit needs. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS 


Senator Russet. Aside from where borrowings are made from 
the emergency funds to take care of their indebtedness brought about 
by weather conditions or other unusual circumstances, what has been 
your recent experience on the collection of your operating loans 
throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Barnard, I think, can give you the figures there. 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman, the operating loan collections stay 
about the same each year. As of December 31, 1957, the loans stood at 
92.4 percent of maturities. In other words, the principal payments 
equaled 92.4 percent of the maturities so far. 

Senator Russeii. Does that include loans that were made the previ- 
ous year or is that all outstanding loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is all loans including paid-up loans. The rec- 
ords on the number of loans, Senator, are these: We have made op- 
erating loans to 554,700 farmers. 414,400 of them have paid in full. 
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The accounts of 25,400 have been written off or reduced to judgments. 
There are outstanding 114,900. The payments to maturities as I 
say, are 92.4 percent on all of that activity. 

Senator Russet. That is not a bad repayment record when you 
consider the fact that these loans are made to people who cannot 
get credit anywhere else. 

Mr. Barnarp. Borrowers have been paying very well. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I feel this is a good record of repay- 
ments on all of these loans. Especially these emergency loans where 
we sometimes even do not have the usual FHA requirements for col- 
lateral. On some of those loans, and the repeat instances where they 
have to go back in when these disasters do not clear up the first year, 
it is a very commendable record. It speaks very highly for the de- 
termination of these people to do their very best to pay these loans 


bac k. 


Senator Russe.u. I certainly share that opinion. 
CONSERVATION LOANS 


How about collections on the little dams, and on soil and water 
conservation loans, have they been good ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir; they have run nearly 100 percent of 
maturities. 

Senator Russett. We have had this program on a small scale for 
20 years. Sometimes the appropriation would be 2, 3, 4, or 5 million 
dollars. 

Mr. Barnarp. The water-facilities loans to individuals, Senator, 
as of December 31, 1957, were 97 percent of maturities. Principal 
payments equaled 97 percent of maturities. 

On water-facilities loans to associations, payments were 103.3 per- 
cent of maturities as of December 31, 1957. 

Senator Russet. Have you ever had to charge off any of those 
loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. Not very many. I think the charge-offs on the loans 
to individuals is around $30,000 out of around $7 million. No, it is 
$30,000 out of $29,700,000. 

Senator Russeiy. I was thinking that was a mighty low figure. If 
T had been asked I would have guessed at $35,000. 

Have you finally washed out all of the old seed loans that you in- 
herited over there or are you still carrying any of them ? 

Mr. Barnarp. There are still some outstanding on those. I have a 
schedule here on that, Senator. 

Senator Russet. Y ou have not made any now for many years. I 
just wondered if you finally abandoned all of them that had not been 
paid off or charged them off. 


OTHER TYPES OF LOANS 





Mr. Barnarp. On the rural rehabilitation loans to individuals, there 
is still $15,400,000 outst: anding. On the emergency crop and feed loans 
that were made by Farm C redit and taken over by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, there is $8,300,000 outstanding. 

The activity of the Farmers’ Home Administr ation in connection 
with those loans since we took over on November 1, 1946, is as fol- 
lows: There were outstanding on the rural rehabilitation loans $279,- 
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347,000 when we took over. We have collected $172,170,000 in prin- 
cipal and $26,995,000 in interest. The debt settlement authorities re- 
sulted in wr iting off $90,467,000 of them, and we have taken judgment 
on $1,310,000. 

On the emer gency crop and feed loans, the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration took over loans with balances totaling $123,834,000. On 
those we have collected $32,405,000 in principal and $21,369,000 in 
interest. 

There are now 23,881 different farmers that owe rural-rehabilita- 
tion loans and 22,536 farmers that owe emergency crop and feed loans. 
They are down to a place where it is difficult to reduce them further. 

The remaining loans are those most difficult to handle. 

Senator Russetu. I imagine the prospects for any further collec- 
tions, particularly from the seed and feed loans, are rather remote. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Russeit,. You believe, Mr. Scott, to boil it down, that under 
this budget you have sent to us you will have available ample 
funds to provi for all of the needs under these various types of 
programs ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, we do, if we have this requested author- 
ity to consolidate these funds. That would give us a little leeway. I 
think we would not expect to depart substantially from the estimated 
loan program size as shown. With that authority to shift from one 
loan program to another within reasonable sums, and the good pros- 
pects for more insured-loan money, we feel that we will be able to 
handle the needs. 

Senator Russetn. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Russety. The following information has been submitted 
by the Department in response to questioning appearing earlier in the 
hearing on Agricultural Marketing Service. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


(See request on p. 238) 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
CURRENT AGRICULTURAL TRENDS 


This statement brings together a number of facts relating to domestic and for- 
eign demand for farm products, the expansion of farm output, the level and content 
of farm income, and the problem of long-run agricultural adjustment. 


I. Domestic demand 


The greater part of the demand for farm products comes from the domestic 
market. In the postwar period, this market has typically accounted for about 93 
percent of the annual utilization of all farm commodities. 

From the point of view of farm prices and income, the most important part of 
domestic demand is the demand for food. The total consumption of food in the 
United States in 1957 was more than 20 percent higher than in 1947-49 and double 
what it was 50 years ago. 

The predominant factor in the demand for food has been the increase in United 
States population. Our 1957 population of over 170 million persons represents 
an increase of more than 40 million since before World War II. The increase 
during the postwar period has been better than 2.5 million a year. 

Changes in the average amount of food eaten, measured in terms of pounds per 
person, are usually relatively small, as can be seen from the first two colums 
of table 1 
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TABLE 1.—Per capita food consumption, selected years, 1910-57 





Index of | Price-weighted 


Pounds con- pounds index of per 
Average sumed per | consumed, capita con- 
person 1947-49= 100 sumption, 

1947-49= 100 
ME ahh ice amac duue dhdabkicsioedaknndacctddamtekiabme 1, 607 102 88 
25 ot lvitnhctird aciikwat- chew ie bea teaedauce= cemeeman in 1, 561 100 86 
nnd: deena chdvudechnteast hans ies ahehaakekee 1, 569 100 89 
I spa Leth iss oa ia deck dein do bk Sane Rew babebess 1, 579 101 91 
i ccnht ath ott san Sal Pudlicnh o biad irmaben tien oaeemente eae 1, 533 98 89 
Nd bch ik code hing ae dada dahunoiciate dou cekbemabeen’ 1, 541 98 91 

i a i ng ana citi On eee 1, 601 102 

Rn ac ota ann cline bad akak dep sans sus ehwinnidbabeatae 1, 608 102 101 
Rho aasixina a cimicingins- hediteinniin dig dinmaaeaedbngukabgnengeduaiie 1, 517 97 100 
Batt tia nipieibats + adtntcecnGannmanhidiria cee neee asin’ 1, 511 96 102 


Source: Argicultural Marketing Service. 


However, when measured in terms which reflect consumer willingness to pur- 
chase larger amounts of the higher priced foods, the level of consumption is some- 
what more variable. This is indicated by the price-weighted index of per capita 
consumption at the retail level shown in column 3. This measure of the level of 
per capita consumption is somewhat more responsive to levels of income, and the 
12 percent increase which has taken place since before World War II (1935-39) 
is largely attributable to this factor. 

Also important are longtime trends in eating habits which reflect such factors 
as consumer preferences, urbanization, family composition, and nutrivional 
knowledge. Longtime trends in some of the principal classes of commodities 
are shown in the accompanying char¢. 

The long-range prospects for domestic demand are good. If we look ahead to 
around 1965, we may expect domestic requirements for food and other farm prod- 
ucts to be about 20 percent higher than they were in 1956, and if we look further 
ahead to 1975, we may expect the increase to be in the neighborhood of 50 percent. 
Most of this increase will probably come about through further increases in the 
total population, which may be about 15 percent above the 1956 level in 1965 
and as much as 37 percent higher in 1975. However, rising consumer incomes 
also could well make a contribution. In terms of quality or the price-weighted 
index, this might be expected to bring about a 3 percent increase in domestic use 
per person from 1956 to 1965 and around 8 percent by 1975. The larger propor- 
tion of the increase in domestic demand will be in foods. However, the demand 
for nonfoods (cotton, wool, tobacco, fats and oils, and some grains) will be im- 

ortant, and the relative increase in the total demand for nonfoods may actually 
e somewhat greater than for food. 


II. Export demand 


Some 8 to 10 percent of our farm products go to foreign markets and recently 
the production of 1 out of every 8 acres has been going into exports. For a num- 
ber of the commodities, the importance of the export market is far greater than for 
the agricultural economy as a whole. In 1956, for example, the equivalent of 
more than half of the annual United States production of cotton, rice, and wheat 
was exported. Other large percentages were: Soybeans, 35 percent; flue-cured 
tobacco, 32 percent; lard, 22 percent; and oranges, 10 percent. 

In analyzing the foreign demand for farm products, it is particularly important 
to recognize the current role of the Government in financing exports. The 
second chart shows the dollar total of farm exports during the last 6 years and the 
proportion financed by the United States Government under specified programs 
of grants, loans, and sales for foreign currency. In the fiscal year 1956-57, this 
proportion was about 40 percent of the total, but if allowance is made for com- 
mercial exports of commodities such as wheat and cotton for which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation absorbed the difference between the cost and export market 
value, the proportion of exports receiving Government assistance is even larger 
than indicated. 

Because of the importance of Government programs, projections of long-range 
demand for exports are considerably more difficult than for domestically consumed 
commodities. However, if prospects of world population growth and increases in 
consumer income are realized, the volume of agricultural exports by 1975 might be 
close to the high level of the last several years even without special programs, 
assuming that the export crops are sold at competitive prices on the world market. 
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III. Technology, farm output, and farm population 


Farm output in the United States rose about 20 percent during World War II. 
The expansion has continued in the postwar period. Farm output in 1957 was 
13 percent above the 1947—49 average and equal to the record high level of 1956. 
The major factor in the postwar rise has been livestock output which was 21 
percent above the 1947-49 average in 1957, compared with 6 percent for crops. 

This increase in farm output has been due to technological advances—chemical, 
biological, and mechanical—which have more than offset smaller inputs of land 
and labor per unit of production. Yields per acre and per livestock breeding unit 
have risen significantly. These developments are shown in the third chart. 

This increase in productive efficiency has enabled agriculture to provide ever 
larger supplies of food and fiber with a steadily decreasing farm population. 
Table 2 shows farm population as compared with total population for selected 
years since 1914. 

It can be seen that the long-time downward trend in farm population has re- 
duced farm residents from 32 percent of the total population in 1915 to 12 percent 
in 1957. With this decline in farm population, total farm employment has 
declined from over 13 million to less than 8 million. But with the great increases 
in productivity, 1 farm worker today supports himself and about 20 others. At 
the turn of the century he supported himself and only around 7 others. 





TABLE 2.—P. eregeeee farm and nonfarm, United States, 1910-57 











| 
| Farm as per- 
Year | Farm ! Nonfarm ! | Total ! centage of 
| total 
— 
eins soot <pinaaede eee 
Millions | Millions | Millions | Percent 
1910 a ee 1 | 60.3 | 92. 4 | 34.7 
1915__. ’ 2. 4 68. 1 100. 5 | 32.3 
1920 pad 32.0 74.5 106. 5 30.0 
1925 . 31.2 | 86.6 | | 115.8 26.9 
1930 » abe i. : a 30. 5 | 92.5 | 123. 1 24.8 
1935- .-- : ; « 32.2 | 95.1 | 127.3 25. 3 
1940 / a - balan gl 30.5 | 101. 6 | 132. 1 23.1 
1945 : in ‘ 25. 3 | 114.6 | 139. 9 18.1 
1950 i fea 25.1 | 126.6 | 151.7 16.5 
1955 on i ap ; 4 22.2 | 143. 1 165. 3 13.4 
1956 * : .| 22.3 | 145.9 168. 2 13.2 
1957 2___. é ‘ é ‘ 20.4 150. 8 171.2 11.9 





1 Farm population as of Apr. 1 and total population as of July 1 are taken as the closest readily available 


approximations of their respective annual averages. The difference between these 2 figures is the estimated 
annual average for the nonfarm population. 
2 Preliminary. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


IV. Farm income 


The relations between domestic and foreign demand on the one side, and the 
volume of farm output on the other, are ultimately reflected in prices and in- 
comes received by farmers. 

Table 3 contains some of the standard USDA income series relating to agri- 
culture on a national basis for selected years. A number of items stand out. 
The first is the fact that cash receipts from marketings have changed little since 
1947-49. Second, production expenses have steadily increased, largely account- 
ing for the contraction in the realized net income of farm operators. Third, net 
income from nonfarm sources has provided some offset to the decline in income 
from farming. Fourth, the steady decline in the farm population has caused per 
capita income of persons on farms during recent years to be higher than in 1947-49. 
In fact, the very large drop reported for 1957 resulted in a record high per capita 
income to persons on farms. Sixth, although farm and nonfarm income have both 
shown substantial and roughly proportionate advances since the prewar period, 
the level of income per person on farms has averaged roughly half of the nonfarm 
level. This continuing gap between farm and nonfarm incomes is evidence that 
there are forces at work besides dollar income, which determine whether a person 
pursues farming or some other occupation. But it also serves as a measure of the 
attractiveness of nonfarm employment to many farm people during periods when 
the opportunity of shifting to nonfarm jobs is good. 
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TABLE 3.—Selected data relating to farm income, United States, selected years 


Calendar years 


Item Base or unit 








1910-14) 1935-39) 1947-49) 1950 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


Income, farm operators from 


farming: 
Cash from marketings_.._| Billion dollars _. 5.9 8.0} 29.3) 28.4 30.0 
Realized gross income 2___|____- . 7.6} 10.5) 33.4) 32.1 34.4 
Production expenses. - -_- nse cgethaneuad 3.8 5.7] 17.8) 19.2 22.9 
Realized net income of |.....do_____- 3.8 4.7; 15.6) 12.9 11.5 
farm operators. 
Income, all farm people: 
Net income from farming 4} - - -_- Re icctenienaes 4.5 5.6} 17.2) 15.5 13.9 
Net income from non- |----- sis Scan (4) 2.3 5.1) 5.3 6.3 
farm sources. 
Net income from all j----- a ee i) 7.9} 22.3) 20.8 20. 2 
sources. 
Per capita income, persons | Dollars_.......--- (*) 251 848} 828] 930) 925) 898) 902) 903 
on farms.5 


Per capita income, nonfarm |-_-.--- Wk cnnxicccians (4) 593) 1, 473) 1, 575) 1, 875) 1, 825) 1, 9832/2, 018/2, 045 
population.® | 


1 Preliminary. 


Paar cash from marketings, Government payments, value of home consumption, and rental value 
of dwellings. 


3 Total net income from farming accruing to all farm people, including operators’ realized net income, 
Government payments, value of inventory changes, and wage payments to farm laborers living on farms. 
Income to farmers from nonagricultural sources not included. 

4 Not available. 


5’ Represents income from all sources. The estimates of farm and nonfarm population, used here to deter- 


mine per capita income, have been revised in line with the new definition of the farm population adopted 
in the 1950 census. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


It is realized that the overall income figures conceal important differences within 
agriculture. It is well known, for example, that there are differences between 
commercial farms and also important differences within the commercial farm 
group. Table 4 shows that 2,102,000 farms out of a total of 4,782,000 in the year 
1954 produced about 91 percent of all market sales of agricultural products. This 
group represented only 44 percent of all farms and about 63 percent of the com- 
mercial farms. 

Despite certain disparities between agriculture and the rest of the economy, 
farmers have nonetheless been able to share in the rising American standard of 
living. Table 5 shows, for example, the improvement in the level of living for 
farm operator families as measured by the increasing percentage of farms having 
electricity, telephones, running water, mechanical refrigerators, and home 
freezers. 
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TABLE 4.—Number and percentage of farms and proportion of market sales, by 
economic class, United States, 1954 

















Percent- | Percent- 
Economic class Value of sales Number} ageof | age of 
of farms | all market 
| farms sales 
Commercial farms: | Thou- 

With sales of $2,500 and over sands Percent | Percent 
SS ne _.----------| $25,000 and over. 134 2.8 31.3 
en es A ns paindé | $10,000-$24,999_____| 44y 9.4 26.9 
Class ITT__- tl Saas ...| $5,000-$9,999_______| 707 14.8 20. 5 
See EU oe naa diene baoe | $2,500-$4,999_____ 812 17.0 12.1 

| | eeeeeeerenennmenes | —————_— } —_____ __ 
2s cna | cd sdwige Seo ocaneS | 2 102 44.0 90.8 
| SS aS ess 

With sales of less than me: | | 
Class V..-.-.-- a $1,200-$2,499___ 763 16.0 5.7 
Class VI. ON, « ie See 5a eet ...| $250-$1,999 |. - 462 | 9.7 1 

WR 2s, Joe elk cdc. 2a 1, 225 | 25.7 | 7.1 
| —— > ————————S_|—|bWl X————_———_ 
Other farms: | 

Paras... --.=..-- ; — : --| $250-$1,199 1 575 | 12.0 | 1.5 

Residential. _ ____- Under $250_-_ 878 | 18.3 3 

Abnormal 2_______._-- bss ain basil ‘ 3 | sand 3 

er sus tc wale akbeus | 1, 455 | 30. 4 | 2.0 
All census farms - ca candied d aeeteties savas 4, 782 ae ~ 100.0 0 | 100.0 


1 Farms with ohn of $25 50 to $1,199 were classified as part time if the operator worked off the farm as 
much as 100 days, or if other income of the operator family exceeded farm sales. 
2 Public and private institutional farms, experiment stations, and so on. 


Source: Based on Bureau of the Census data. Adapted from table 2 of Family Farms in a Changing 
Economy, Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 171, March 1957, USDA, ARS. 


TasLe 5.—Level-of-living indicators for farm-operator families, selected years, 


Percentage of all families reporting— 


Year Mechan- 
Elec- Tele- Auto- | Running ical | Tele- Hlome 
tricity ! phones mobiles water refrig- | vision freezers 
| erators 
Li Sk Serre OO AS eee a tae b 5x«ch. 
1920__ 7 39 31 | 10 
1930 ‘ ~ 3 | 34 58 16 
1940 33 | 25 58 | 22 15 
1945___- 48 32 | 62 | 29 32 | 
1950___- ‘ 78 | 38 | 63 | 43 | 63 3 | 12 
1954___- 93 | 47 | 71 | 59 | | 36 32 
ee. a. 94 | 52 | 74 | 64 90 53 | 39 


1 Gas or electric lights. 
2 Based on special cooperative survey of farmers’ expenditures. 


Source: Department of Agriculture. 


Long-range adjustments 

What are the prospects that the economic position of farm people can be 
significantly improved over the longer run? On the demand side, the long-run 
prospects are good. This is an expanding economy. With rising output per 
man-hour and rapid population growth, past experience suggests that real con- 
sumer incomes in 1965 would be about 16 percent higher than in 1956 and 40 
percent higher in 1970. 

The real question is not the absolute level of demand for farm products, but 
the relative rates of growth of demand and farm output. This is illustrated by 
the final chart, showing the relative movements of farm output and total United 
States population since 1910. Output has run ahead of population since 1940 
and, with the easing of the war and following world food crisis, substantial sur- 
pluses have appeared. Also, given good weather and no restraints, American 
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farms and farmers will likely continue to turn out more than can be satisfactorily 
moved in usual commercial markets for several years ahead. However, the 
difference between surplus and scarcity is not so wide as often supposed; that 
is, the gap is not large, but the difference between closing it and not closing it is 
the difference between a prosperous agriculture and a disadvantaged one. The 
problem is basically one of balancing two rates of growth, and all of the balancing 
does not have to be on the supply side; every reasonable way of working on the 
demand or marketing side also needs to be exploited. 


The committee will stand in recess until 10:30 a. m., Monday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, March 21, 1958, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, March 24, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 24, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 


F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 


Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Stennis, Young, Dworshak, and 
Aiken. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Sor. CONSERVATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY D. A. WILLIAMS, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, G. E. YOUNG, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, C. E. KEL- 
LOGG, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL SURVEY; W. R. VAN 
DERSAL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, MANAGEMENT, CYRIL 
LUKER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, GREAT PLAINS CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM, C. B. BROWN, DIRECTOR, PLANNING 
DIVISION, C. H. DORNY, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DIVISION, L. E. LYMAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, OF THE SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE; AND PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; 
H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRO- 
DUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE; W. T. MURPHY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION AND RIVER BASIN PROGRAMS, FOREST SERVICE; CHARLES 
C. BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 
CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Aperepriation att, 20GB iiies occdnsmcpnibsddccodaccntnduecsteece $72, 545, 000 
Less savings in 1958 reflected as reductions in 1959 estimates - - - -_ — 184, 000 
BOO FE. BO em aigg ania 06 dak epee tan Sard ce aeeeenanel 72, 361, 000 
rdlnaG: GUAR, BO ancciectawintwes atin mn ascertnl inn aoe a 72, 280, 000 


Decrease (due to providing a direct appropriation to the 
General Services Administration for certain leasing costs 
previously paid from this appropriation) __._......---.-- — $1, 000 


{ 
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Project statement 



























| 
Project 1957 1958 Decrease 1959 
| (estimated) (estimated) 
nes 
1. Assistance to soil conservation districts and | 
other cooperators: 
(a) Planning, application and mainte- | 
nance of practices_...._..-.-_...--- $65, 786,997 | $71, 809, 400 —$81, 000 71, 728, 400: 
(b) Observational field testing of con- | 
servation plant materials_________- | 460, 880 DECI fons scrim isan 561, 600 
Total obligations or estimate____- 66, 247, 877 72, 361, 000 —81, 000 72, ' 280, 000: 
Unobligated balance -__-_._...__._--- | 927, 123 
| 


T ransferred to “Salaries and expenses, Forest | 


GUNMEN ete i cccene coe +325, 000 


Total appropriation. _____-_____-________-| 67, 500, 000. 














DECREASE 


(1) A decrease of $81,000 due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid from this appro- 
priation. Certain space assignment and leasing functions of the various Federal 
agencies were transferred to the General Services Administration under section 1 
of Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950. These functions are applicable only to 
general purpose space that may be occupied in any of the designated metropolitan 
areas and include the acquiring and payment for space in buildings, the assignment 
and reassignment of such space and the operation, maintenance and custody 
thereof. The decrease of $81,000 represents the cost of leasing paneeene which 
will be assumed by General Services Administration in the 1959 fiscal yea 
















Watershed protection 





Appropriation Act, 1958 and base for 1959___._.__.__._.__.__-_-- $25, 500, 000 
Amended budget estimate, 1959 (including $10,000,000 proposed in 
SE ee ets Teal. Be ovOSs 8 WU. Bas oOUS Be 24, 000, 000. 





es re fee ee ee we Ree ee eee eee ee ae —1, 500, 000 

(NotTE.—Although a decrease of $1,500,000 is proposed in the appropriation for 1959, total obligations will 
increase $9,028,218 above those for the fiscal year 1958. Thus, total obligations in 1959 are estimated at 
$32,839,000 compared with obligations of $23,810,782 in the fiscal year 1958. This increase in the program level 
is made possible by the carryover of $8,839,000 from the fiscal year 1958 to the fiscal year 1959.) 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1959 (on basis of available funds) 


Increase in the Federal share of the cost of installing watershed 
works of improvement --.- +$9, 028, 218 


Project statement (on basis of available funds) 








| | | 
Project | 1957 | 1958 | Increase or | 1959 amended 









| | (estimated) | decrease | estimate 
us — : F - AGE bE me 
1, Investigations and planning - $3, 903, 666 $4, 700, - | =" -| $4, 700, 000 
2. Installation of works of i improveme nt... 8, 312, 984 16, 610, 782 | +-$9, 028,218 | 25, 639, 000 
(a) ‘*Pilot’”” demonstration watersheds__| (4, 798, 450) | (7, 860, 782) (—4, 171, 782)| (3, 689, 000) 
(6) Watersheds authorized under Pub- 
lic Law 566 (3, 519, 534) (8, 750,000)| (13, 200,000)| (21, 950, 000) 
3. Loans and related expense bieeae hak 1, 500,000 | _- 1, 500, 000 
4. Surveys and investigations of ws ater resource | 
program : ‘ ree 737, 732 1, 000, 000 | os | 1, 000, 000 












Total obligations or estimate 12, 954, 382 23, 810, 782 +9, 028, 218 32, 839, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward —2, 604, 164 —7, 149, 782 —1, 689, 218 —8, 839, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ____- 7, 149, 782 | 8, 839,000 | —8, 839,000 | 












Total appropriation or estimate a 17, 500, 000 25, 500, 000 —1, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 
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INCREASE 


(1) An inerease of $9,028,218 in the amount of funds estimated to be needed in 
1959 for financing the Federal share of the cost of installing watershed works of 
improvement. 


The estimated obligations for works of improvement in 1958 and 1959 are 
shown in the following tabulation: 





1958 estimate | Increase or | Amended 1959 
decrease estimate 





‘“‘Pilot’”’ watersheds. _........ Noe $7, 860, 782 | — $4, 171, 782 $3, 689, 000 
Public Law 566 watersheds --.-......-.-- tae ok inamaeees penebhl, 8, 750,000 | +13, 200, 000 21, 950, 000 





Total obligations... -- 16, 610, 782 | +9, 028, 218 | 25, 639, 000 


Pilot watersheds 


The budget for 1959 proposes a reduction in the amount of $4,171,782 from the 
level of operations planned to be carried on in ‘‘pilot’’ watershed projects during 
1958. Installation of watershed works of improvement is scheduled for completion 
during the 1958 fiscal year in 32 of the 54 currently active projects. The reduced 
budget estimate would provide all the funds that would be needed to continue 
planned work on the other 22 watersheds during the 1959 fiscal year. The work 
on these watersheds is scheduled for completion by the close of the fiscal year 1961. 
Program evaluation studies are planned to be continued beyond that date on a 
number of the completed ‘“‘pilot’’? demonstration watershed projects. 


Public Law 566 watersheds 


A total of 162 watershed work plans are expected to have been prepared by the 
end of the 1958 fiscal year under authority of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended. Work plans for 42 of the watersheds had been 
approved for installation of works of improvement by the close of the 1957 fiscal 
year. An additional 60 are expected to be approved during the 1958 fiscal year. 
The local sponsoring organizations will proceed with the installation of structural 
and land treatment measures in these 102 projects during 1958 with the technical 
and financial assistance to be made available by the Department under this item. 
It is estimated that an additional 108 projects will be approved for installation of 
works of improvement during the 1959 fiscal year. Two watersheds are scheduled 
for completion in 1958 and one in 1959. This would make a total of 207 projects 
in operation at the end of 1959. 

The work plans for the Public Law 566 watershed projects that are approved 
for operation include installation schedules which provide the timing for prep- 
aration by the Department of detailed construction plans, designs, and specifica- 
tions for specific flood prevention and water management structures and other 
works of improvement that are to be installed. The local sponsoring organiza- 
tions which cooperate in carrying out the watershed protection program are 
required to arrange for the installation of measures on other than Federal lands. 
The work is generally done by local contractors under competitive bidding pro- 
cedures. Federal agencies arrange for work to be done on lands which they ad- 
minister. Payment for the Federal share of the cost of installing works of im- 
provement is made to the cooperating local organization in most cases as the 
work progresses although advance payments are authorized. The Department 
provides necessary engineering supervision over construction either directly or 
by the advancement of funds to the local organization for the employment of 
engineering services. This work would be accelerated to the fullest extent pos- 
sible in areas of unemployment. 

Technical assistance is also provided under this item to accelerate farm and 
ranch conservation planning and application of conservation practices in the 
watersheds in accordance with the schedules included in the watershed work plans 
of the approved projects. 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

For expenses necessary to conduct surveys, investigations, and research 
and to carry out preventive measures, including, but not limited to, en- 
gineering operations, methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation, and 
changes in use of land, in accordance with the Watershed Protection and 

1 Flood Prevention Act, approved August 4, 1954, as amended (16 U.S. C. 

1001-1007), and the provisions of the Act of April 27, 1935 (16 U.S. C. 590a— 
590f), to remain available until expended, [$25,500,000] $24,000,000, with 
which shall be merged the unexpended balances of funds heretofore appro- 
priated or transferred to the Department for watershed protection purposes: 

2 Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 may be used for employment pursuant to 

the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (6 U.S. C. 574), 
as amended by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (6 U.S. C. 55a). 

The first change would add the words ‘“‘as amended”’ to the citation to the en- 
abling act of August 4, 1954. This act was amended August 7, 1956 (Public Law 
1018, 84th Cong., the provisions of which are now incorporated in title 16 U. 8. C. 
1001-1007). This change is merely clarifying and does not change the authorities 
previously cited in the language. 

The second change in language would provide authority for the employment 
of experts, consultants, and advisers, or organizations, by contract and on a 
temporary basis, at rates not to exceed the per diem equivalent of the highest rate 
payable under the Classification Act. Not more than $100,000 could be used 
for such employment in any | fiscal year. This is similar authority to that which 
presently exists under the item ‘‘Flood prevention.” 

A need has developed in the watershed-protection program for hiring experts, 
consultants, engineering firms or organizations or similar types of professional 
organizations, to furnish consultation and advice or assistance in the many tech- 
nical phases of watershed planning and works of improvement. The proposed 
language would permit the Department to secure such services as circumstances 


















require. 
Flood prevention 
Appropriation act, 1958 and base for 1959,__.__-__-------------- $13, 220, 000 
Amended budget estimate, 1959 (including $4,780,000 proposed in 
eg a a na ar aa a See lean cs Cs xen tides 18, 000, 000 
SNNING ae os ca nubntone ee ss ap leag we Ghee ede anes +4, 780, 000 


Project statement 





: 
1958 (esti- | 1959 










Project 1957 mated) | Increase amended 
| estimate 





3, Works of hneprewanent...... ..c. . 5s 045 -00--..222s, | $12, 157, 844 | 1 $13, 220, 000 | +$4, 780, 000 | $18, 000, 000 
1956 appropriation available in 1957...._._.| —1, 740,205 |__..----.-----! se pilin + cede 


steed 








| 
1957 appropriation available in 1958 ________| LON foc cans cones Sie ladda econ ea ae 
Recovery of prior year obligations. _--__--_| WEEE Picedctwdnuncts  cendanddieiun Liasvvaudunals 
Total appropriation or estimate___..____- 12, 000, 000 


| 13, 220,000 | +4, 780,000 | 18, 000, 000 
| 





1 In addition, $1,582,697 is available from prior-year balances. 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $4,780,000 to accelerate the installation of works of improve- 
ment in watersheds authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944, as amended. 
The work is far behind the original schedule in 10 of the 11 watersheds and the 
local people are prepared to do their share at an accelerated rate. Work has pro- 
gressed in portions of all of the watersheds to the point that benefits have con- 
vinced the local people of the value of the program. For example, completed work 
in the Trinity Watershed, of Oklahoma, is estimated to have prevented $1,080,000 
in damages to crops, pastures, livestock, and improvements and to have trapped 
more than 5,000 acre-feet of sediment during the spectacular rainstorms in the 
spring of 1957, alone. Local people in this and several other watersheds already 
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have available land easements and rights-of-way, which they are responsible for 
providing. Designs and specifications for additional structural improvements 
are also available so that the award of construction contracts to local contractors 
could proceed early in the 1959 fiscal year. Construction work would be accel- 
erated to the fullest extent possible in areas of unemployment. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds to watersheds for the fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 and proposed for 1959 in the budget. 


Distribution of funds to watersheds 


1958 availability 


Balances carried forward 
Watershed 1957 from 1957 
obligations Total = 1958 appro- 
available priations 
From dis- | Works of 
continued | improve- 
activities ment 


() (2) (3) (5) 


= 
a 
~ 


Buffalo Creek, N. Y $324, 152 $383, 683 ; 7, 683 
Colorado (middle), Tex 1, 376, 964 | 1, 573, 257 45, 257 | 
Coosa, Ga., Tenn_____- 535, 597 608, 509 : 37, 509 
Little Sioux, Iowa, Minn_____ 800, 026 852, 586 | 1 186, 250 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss 938, 788 997, 801 180, 801 
Los Angeles, Calif 673, 227 1, 512, 894 541, 894 
Potomac, Md., Pa., Va., and | | 
W. Va_. 441, 054 788, 757 161, 757 
Santa Ynez, Calif g 151, 713 176, 794 13, 794 
TUE, BBs ict ncn wc naccceaty eee 2, 794, 221 } 111, 221 
Washita, Okla 2, 340, 352 2, 843, 600 |___- Pact 157, 600 | 
Yazoo, Miss_.-. 2, 008, 545 1, 970, 595 
Emergency measures _ _-_.-_-- 156, 110 300, 000 


ee 
agh 
385 


Sz 
a 
I 


agane 
sssege ss2eee 


5 

















Total 12, 157, 844 | 14, 802, 697 | 3e 1, 582, 361 13, 220,000 | 18, 000, 000 


1 Includes $143,890 of conbinninet funds for emergency measures which has been allotted to this watershed 
for obligation in 1958. 


Water conservation and utilization projects 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959__..___._......-._------- $350, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959_____ 3 


Decrease (due to reduction in program level for 1959 at the Eden Valley 
project) 


— statement 


| 
Project 1957 1958 Decrease 1959 


| (estimated) (estimated) 


1956 appropriation available in 1957____- 


— 125, 757 
1957 appropriation available in 1958__ 


15, 805 


Total appropriation or estimate _-_____-__- 


| 
— —|—————__——— 
Development of land for irrigation __._....__~-- | $341, 952 | 
a 


——— en 


1 In addition, $15,805 av ailable from prior-year balances. 


DECREASE 


(1) A decrease of $15,000 to reduce the level of irrigation development on the 
Eden Valley project to the level scheduled for 1959 in the long-range plan for 
completion of the project. 

The Eden Valley project in Wyoming is the only remaining active project under 
the authority of the Case-Wheeler Act. The schedule provides for completion 
of all irrigation development work and final sale of the developed farm units by 
December 31, 1961. Development work includes farm unit surveys, land level- 
ing, installation of laterals and other water distribution structures and drains 
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and seeding of cover crops on developed areas to prevent wind erosion damage. 
Land leveling, brush clearing, and other irrigation development work carried out 
by force account are scheduled at the most efficient rate to meet the completion 
date. Funds available after the decrease would be adequate for planned 1959 


project operations as scheduled in the long-range plan for completion of the 
project. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 





The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(dele ted matter enclosed in brackets; new language in italic): 

‘“‘For expenses necessary to carry out the functions of the Department under 
the Acts i cM: iy 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), J] August 11, 1939, and October 14, 
1940 (16 U. C. 590y—-z-10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 (63 
Stat. 277), san September 6, 1950 (7 U. 8. C. 1033-39), relating to water con- 
servation and utilization projects, to remain available until expended, [$350,000] 
$335,000, which sum shall be merged with the unexpended balances of funds 
heretofore appropriated to said Department for the purpose of said acts.” 

The change in language proposes deletion of reference to the act of ‘‘May 10, 
1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719)’ and substitution of reference to the act of ‘‘August 11, 
1939”. The act of May 10, 1939, cited in the language is the 1940 Department 
of Interior Appropriation Act which appropriated the initial funds and authorized 
the work of the water conservation and utilization projects. The funds initially 
appropriated have long since been expended. Permanent legislation for this 
work was enacted by the Congress August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), and was amended 
and reenacted October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119). 

This change merely provides citation in the language to the proper basic 
authority under which the remaining project is being operated and does not 
in any way change the nature or character of the work conducted under this item, 


Great Plains conservation program 


Appropriation act, 1958 and base for 1959 


baa se Ie 
Budget estimate, 


1959 __ a Sea oe m beg __. 10, 000, 000 





Project statement 





Project 1957 1958 1959 
(estimated) | (estimated) 






Great 7 ains conservation program: | 


(a) Cost-sharing assistance __ | $8, 240, 000 | $8, 240, 000 
(b) Technical services and operating expenses. , 760, 000 | 1, 760, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate nalawt ; jock ON 


, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 


' 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as follows 
(deleted matter enclosed in brackets; new language in italic): 

“For necessary expenses to carry into effect a program of conservation in the 
Great Plains area, pursuant to section 16 (b) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as added by the Act of August 7, 1956 [(70 Stat. 
1115—-1117)] (16 U.S. C. 590p), $10,000,000, to remain available until expended.”’ 

The change in language merely substitutes the United States Code references 
for the statutory references previously shown in the appropriation language. 





STATEMENT OF SECRETARY PETERSON 


Senator Russeiu. Secretary Peterson is back with us this morning 
to present the justification for the appropriation of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are glad to 
present to you for your consideration our budget proposals for the 
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Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture for fiscal 
year 1959. 

The deep interest of the members of this committee in sound and 
effective soil and water conservation programs is well know, well 
demonstrated, and widely appreciated. We always welcome the 
opportunity to consider w ith you the operation of the soil and water 
conservation programs which we in the Department of Agriculture are 
responsible for administering, and the budgetary structure upon which 
their progress depends. 

Our national development, our standard of living, our agricultural 
and industrial achievements have been and are closely associated with 
the use and productivity of our abundant natural resources. Our 
continued national growth places even larger demands upon these 
resources. Our population is increasing rapidly. Levels of industrial 
production are in a long-term upward trend. Continous, sustained, 
and improving use of our natura] resources, particularly soil and water, 
is imperative. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZED AND PLANNED PROGRAM 


In these circumstances organized and carefully planned soil and 
water conservation programs are of high importance. The elements 
of such programs need to be technical requirements of the physical 
problems they are intended to overcome or correct, be understood and 
accepted by the people who own or manage the lands on which they 
are to be applied, and have a wide basis of public support. 

Also, such programs, while meeting the foregoing requirements, 
must at the same time meet the soil and water conservation needs of 
the respective States and communities within the States. These 
needs differ in size, extent, and character between the States and 
between communities within States. 

The soil conservation districts of America, 2,779 strong, represent- 
ing as they do a bringing together of local, State, Federal, and private 
effort, are well suited to meeting the soil and water conservation 
problems of the Nation. Their record of achievement is impressive. 
No other country has a comparable means through which the people 
who own or manage lands can bring together on a carefully planned, 
technically sound, and well organized basis, all the supporting services, 
public and private, to aid in achieving maximum soil and water con- 
servation progress. This situation didn’t just happen by itself. 

The Department of Agriculture, in execution of the authorities the 
Congress has provided, has been and continues to be a strong motivat- 
ing force to bring about the conservation use of the Nation’s resources 
of lands and water. The principal agency of the Department 1 in this 
effort is the Soil Conservation Service in which centers the technical 
capabilities of the Department in the soil and water conservation field 
of work. 

It is my considered judgment that in the formulation of all conserva- 
tion programs these technical capabilities should determine program 
content. It is easy to incorporate into conservation programs various 
kinds of economic objectives, and thus obtain dual or multipurpose 
programs. Some parts of such programs are weighted heavier with 
economic aid than with assistance to achieve conservation use of land. 
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Yet very vocal supporters, not without their own interests foremost, 
defend and advance such programs in the name of conservation. 

When public policy determines that any part of our society needs 
or should have economic aid, such help should be honestly given under 
its proper label. It is sufficiently difficult to maintain the integrity of 
conservation without confusing conservation programs with other 
objectives. 










MEETINGS WITH DISTRICT SUPERVISORS 


In many sections of the country during the past few years, I have 
met with Soil Conservation District supervisors, in their State and 
National meetings, in local districts, and on the farms of district 
cooperators. I have been on many farms and ranches, on watersheds 
and woodlands, in many small agricultural communities. Every- 
where I have found the districts as subdivision of State government 
leadership in soil and water conservation activities. Everywhere the 
districts and their programs have earned the respect, admiration, 
confidence, and support of everyone who has an interest in conserva- 
tion. This support takes many forms. It comes from industries 
and businesses of a wide variety, both local and national, from civic 
and educational groups, from the press, radio and television, from 
churches, and many others. All these groups recognize the stature 
of soil conservation districts and are working with them to help 
achieve the proper use and treatment of the Nation’s land resources. 






























INTEGRATION OF CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Conservation—the use of our lands within their capabilities, and 
their treatment according to needs—must be economically feasible, 
as well as technically and physically sound. 

Here, too, research has a prominent role to play. It must provide 
the answers to the soil-water-plant relationships so that we provide 
the most useful technical assistance to farmers and ranchers. Educa- 
tion must see that the findings of research are widely disseminated 
and clearly understood in order that individual decisions are made on 
the basis of full and complete information. 

Credit programs and credit facilities must be continuously improved 
so that they too advance conservation achievement. Cost-sharing 
needs “fo be made an investment in conservation; it must not be an 
operating subsidy in the name of conservation. 

All of our conservation program and tools must be as fully as possi- 
ble, each complementary to the other. Our conservation efforts must 
be on a carefully planned and individually organized basis. 

This is the essence of the district program. An organized approach 
with a farm or ranch conservation plan, a conservation compass if you 
please, by which an individual farmer or rancher steers his conserva- 
tion course. This course must be technically sound. It must be 
economically feasible. It should result in improved level of living 
for the people on the land. It should make possible better farm 
homes, more secure homes, happier homes. 

We in the Department of Agriculture recognize, as I am sure the 
members of this committee do, that there have recently been wide- 
spread public discussions of soil and water conservation activities. 
We welcome objective considerations in the interest of sound con- 
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servation. We believe that such discussions are a good indication of 
general public interest and that they help both the legislative and 
executive arms of the Government to arrive at considered conclusions. 
I have made reference to many facets of conservation effort by the 
Federal Government. All of this work, of course, must be done 
cooperatively with local people and should be in recognition of ap- 
propriate functions and responsibilities of local and State governments. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


We feel that it is fundamentally important that soil and water con- 
servation efforts have a common objective, and that in the formula- 
tion of such programs primary reliance should be placed upon the 
best technically qualified organization. We seek the counsel and 
guidance of this committee with our problems. As this committee 
is aware, there have been for several years transfers of up to 5 per- 
cent of county ACP program funds to the Soil Conservation Service 
for technical servicing activities. We believe that such transfers 
have resulted in more productive conservation investments of both 
the farmers’ and the Government’s funds. We believe it is impor- 
tant that such technical servicing be continued and strengthened 
where necessary. However, we share with this committee a desire 
to improve upon the efficiency with which this work is performed. 
At the present time the ACP funds are transferred under terms of 
county-by-county agreements which on an annual basis require fre- 
quent amendments. This approach is time-consuming and costly. 
The estimated annual cost of negotiating, reviewing, amending, and 
accounting in connection with some 2,791 agreements, to the Soil 
Conservation Service alone, is in excess of $175,000. In addition to 
the funds transferred, there are 377 counties utilizing ACP funds 
where no transfers are now being made. The estimated cost to the 
conservation operations funds of the Soil Conservation Service for 
servicing the ACP, not covered by transferred funds, is approximately 
$4,400,000 per year. 

It seems to us in the Department of Agriculture that it would be 
practical and in the interest of more efficient program operations to 
provide for lump-sum State level transfers of such funds from the 
State ASC Committees to the Soil Conservation Service. We are 
therefore suggesting this procedure for the consideration of this 
committee. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION 


With respect to watershed protection, we are convinced that the 
watershed approach to conservation of soils and waters is practical 
and effective. The 800-plus applications on hand indicate the 
breadth of public interest in this program. In this work, too, the soil 
conservation districts are playing a prominent role. 

In nearly all project applications soil conservation districts are 
sponsors or cosponsors. The watershed approach to conservation 
actively involves the entire watershed community, for the entire 
watershed community benefits as a result of the conservation treat- 
ment of the watershed on an organized and complete basis. 

Technical competency of the servicing organization and technical 
suitability of program content becomes of primary significance when a 
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conservation program is organized and applied to entire watersheds. 
It is important—in fact, controlling of successful achievement of 
objective—on a single farm or ranch, but is multiplied in importance 
when whole groups of farms and ranches as well as other affected 
community interests are included in the formulation of a watershed 
conservation project. 

We are pleased to report that the several completed projects, as 
well as the retarding structures upon them, performed to full expec- 
tations under the severe trial of floods of record intensity during the 
past year. We continue to believe that the authorized projects under 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 should be brought to early completion, 
that at least 1 entire river system be completed at the earliest pos- 
sible time to provide measurements of effects of so treating an entire 
stream system, and that the 566 projects should move forward as 
rapidly as local people are ready and willing to undertake them, and 
have completed a substantial portion of the required land treatment 
necessary to make the projects fully effective. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I would like also to comment on the Great Plains conservation 
program which is now rapidly unfolding. This program exemplifies 
the first systemized use of conservation cost sharing based on a 
complete soil and water conservation plan for an entire farm or ranch. 
Under this program we are approaching the solution to the problems 
of the Great Plains on a long-term basis, rather than on an emergency 
basis as we have done so many times in the past. Progress is thus 
far too limited to permit of conclusions as to effects. 

However, this program has the enthusiastic support of the soil 
conservation districts. It is predicated upon many years of study 
of the farming and ranching problems of the plains region. We believe 
as this program progresses its worth will be well demonstrated. It is 
fully in accord with the programs of the local soil conservation districts 
in the plains region. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


With particular reference to the budget items now under considera- 
tion, we are fully convinced that the programs are readily susceptible 
to more rapid progress and more extensive application than the funds 
proposed to be appropriated will permit. However, these budget 
requests have been maximized within the total availability of funds. 
We would call your attention to the fact that the total of this Depart- 
ment’s requests for soil and water conservation activities is substantial. 
We would, of course, agree that it is a matter of judgment as to the 
most desirable distribution among the several conservation activities 
of the Department of the total funds for soil and water conservation 
purposes. 

CONCLUSION 


From personal observations I can only conclude that funds expended 
to provide the best possible technical assistance to soil conservation 
districts fulfills all the requirements for the kind of soil and water 
conservation progress which fits the kind of a nation we are: Its 
use is directed by local people to fit their local needs; it is supported 
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by research to determine its effectiveness; it brings together the right 
combination of practices to meet in an organized way the physical 
problems where they are and of the many differing kinds found over 
the Nation; it has wide public support; it continues to attract still 
oa support; it gets results; it is increasingly a cooperative effort 
etween people and their Government. 

Now, I would like to have Mr. Williams make a further statement 

that may bring out some additional and supporting items. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Senator RusssLtt. How many projects do you have under the 
watershed protection program? 

Mr. Prererson. In operation, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Russeu. Yes. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Brown, can you supply that? 

Mr. Brown. Senator, we have 71 projects under Public Law 566 
now in operation. 

Senator Russetu. Does that include all of your small watershed 
and pilot projects too? 

Mr. Brown. No. That is only the ones under Public Law 566. 
The pilot watersheds are still in operation. As of the first of this 
year there were 58 of these in operation. We expect to complete all 
but 22 by the end of this fiscal year. 

Senator Russety. Where does one find the item of appropriation 
for that? Is that under your watershed protection or where is it? 

Mr. Brown. The single item covers the pilot project and the new 
Public Law 566 projects. 

Senator Russeiu. They are both embraced within this estimate of 
$24 million? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. Now, do you have 11 or more flood prevention 
projects under the act of 1944? 

Mr. Brown. There are 11 projects, Senator, in the older program. 

Senator Russety. Well, in view of the fact that you have 129 
projects under the watershed protection and 11 under your flood 
prevention, how do you justify decreasing the watershed protection 
and making such a drastic increase in your flood prevention projects? 

Mr. Pererson. I think the decrease, as proposed in the budget 
before you, Senator, for watershed protection arises from the fact 
that there was something in the magnitude of $10 million of carryover 
funds into fiscal year 1959. I believe that there has been submitted 
a budget amendment by the President to the Congress which would 
increase the proposed budget amount in the magnitude of an addi- 
tional $10 million. 

FLOOD PREVENTION PROJECTS 


And an additional $4,780,000, I believe, is included for the 11 
authorized projects under the act of 1944. 

Senator Russeiu. That $10 million for watershed protection brings 
that appropriation up to $24 million, does it not? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

Senator RusseLu. You had $14 million in the original budget. 
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Mr. Peterson. I believe that is the correct figure. 
Senator Russeii. You say you have a carryover of $10 million? 
Mr. Peterson. There was a carryover estimated at $10,839,000 

from fiscal year 1958 into fiscal year 1959, when the original budget 

was submitted. We now estimate that the carryover will be $8,839,000. 


STANDARDS FOR FUND DISTRIBUTION 


Senator RusseLy. What standards did you use in distributing this 
increase among your 11 projects? 

Mr. Peterson. May I ask Mr. Brown to respond to that question, 
please? 

Senator Russet. All right, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Senator, the field estimates from the projects as to 
the amount that could be utilized totaled approximately $20 million. 
With an allowance of $18 million we have scaled the amounts of the 
field estimates down essentially proportionally. We have in 1 or 2 
instances, taken into account prospective carryovers from this year 
on the project in computing how much more they could use next year. 

Senator Russeiu. From looking at the figures submitted to us, it 
seems that the bulk of the increase went to two projects. They are 
very large projects, are they not? 

Mr. Brown. The largest increase in total went to the Washita 
project in Oklahoma. 

Senator Russexiu. And the Trinity project in Texas? 

Mr. Brown. They had, of course, the largest field estimates of the 
amounts they could expend based on the amount of land, easements, 
and rights-of-way obtained by the local people and the project im- 
provements designed to this date. 

Senator Russeutu. Well, those two projects also are large in area, 
are they not? 

Mr. Brown. They are large in area also; yes, sir. 

Senator Russe. Larger than any of the other 11? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS IN FLOOD-PREVENTION WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Mr. Peterson. Senator, with respect to the distribution of funds 
among the 11 authorized watersheds, as you will recall from time to 
time we have suggested by letter to you and to Mr. Whitten of the 
committee, in the other body, the shifting of funds as between the 
projects as the ability of the local people and their willingness to pro- 
ceed might indicate that funds could be used in 1 of the 11 projects 
that would not be used during a fiscal year in another. 

It seems to us that it might be well to consider allowance of trans- 
fer within those 11 watersheds in order that the funds might most 
effectively be utilized in a given year. 

We would not want unlimited transfer authority nor would we 
want to transfer without fully apprising the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of what we are doing. 

In some accounts we have 7 percent transfer authority. And if the 
committee would consider favorably some such transfer, we believe it 
would improve the utilization of funds as between the 11 watersheds. 
Senator Russe.u. That is worthy of consideration. 
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What requirements do you make for the contribution on the part of 
State or local agencies on those 11 projects? 

Mr. Brown. Senator, the requirement is essentially the same in 
the 11 projects that it is under Public Law 566. cheb cobediationta 
must contribute the land, easements, and rights-of-way; and the Fed- 
eral Government provides for the construction costs. 

Senator RussEe.u. That is essentially the same on the pilot and the 
watershed protection projects? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. Local people must also, of course, carry out 
the land treatment, the application of conservation practices, on the 
land at their expense and the Service provides technical assistance to 
them for that purpose out of project funds. 

Senator Russet. Have you had any difficulty in securing necessary 
cooperation on the part of people in the areas that are affected by 
these projects? 

Mr. Brown. We have good cooperation. In fact, in most of these 
projects local people are ahead in their land treatment, and, also, in 
the provision of land, easements, and rights-of-way. They are ahead 
of the Federal funds that have been available for construction and 
other assistance. 

Senator Russet. Does that apply to all types of pilot watershed- 
protection and flood-prevention projects? 

Mr. Brown. I was speaking then of the 11 authorized watersheds, 
Senator. The experience has been somewhat variable in the pilot 
watersheds. Some pilots have gone faster than others because the 
people were in a position to provide the easements and carry out their 
land-treatment program. 

I might say this, Senator: Out of the 62 pilot watersheds that were 
originally activated in 1954, 7 of those have been discontinued because 
local people found it impossible to fulfill their required commitments. 
One of those projects has been fully completed, and 19 of them were 
more than 90 percent completed at the beginning of this fiscal year. 


COORDINATION OF CONSERVATION DISTRICTS WITH WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Senator Russety. How do you coordinate the work of a soil-con- 
servation district with one of these special projects? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman, generally speaking, the soil-conser- 
vation district is either the sponsor or a cosponsor of one of the water- 
shed projects. In a good many of the States there are other types of 
local organizations, such as watershed districts, drainage districts, 
irrigation districts, water-conservation districts, and so forth, that do 
have some joint interest in the sponsorship of the project. 

But, in view of the fact that the law, Public Law 566, states spe- 
cifically that, in connection with any dam that is constructed, such 
as a floodwater-retarding dam, at least 50 percent of the land above 
that structure must be under cooperative agreement for the land 
treatment. In practically all cases, the soil-conservation district is 
the governing body or the local organization which has the authority 
to enter into agreements with private landowners for conservation 
work on their individual farms. 

So, soil-conservation districts are, I would say, uniformly concerned 
with some phases of the projects, even though a municipality or a 
flood-control district may be, in part, sponsoring the project and 
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responsible for some phases of the work. But the leadership of 
the local soil-conservation district is the general key to the matter of 
coordination of the program activities. 


NEW SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Senator Russet. How many new districts have come into being 
this year? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. In the last fiscal year it was 62 new ones. And so 
far this fiscal year—do you have that, Mr. Dorny? There were 13 
new ones up until February 1. We anticipate that there will be at 
least the number that was estimated for this 1958 fiscal year in the 
budget; that they will be organized before the end of the fiscal year. 

I just had information from a representative from the State depart- 
ment of natural resources in California that they have some 20 districts 
pending formation there that will come into the picture before the end 
of the fiscal year in California alone. So, we believe that the number 
estimated for this current fiscal year as 40 will be realized. We have 
estimated for fiscal year 1959 an additional 30. 

Senator Russe.ty. What percentage of the farmlands of the coun- 
try—well, the farm and ranch lands—that are eligible for soil-con- 
servation-district work are in organized districts now? 

Mr. WiuuiaMms. I believe it is 90 percent, Mr. Chairman, of the 
farm and ranch lands, and 93 percent of the number of farms and 
ranches. 

MERGER OF SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Senator Russetu. Has there been any movement or development 
looking to mergers of these districts, which would permit a more 
effective operation? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. There have been in some cases; yes. Also, there 
have been some developments, Mr. Chairman, particularly in Ala- 
bama, in the other direction. You may recall that the whole State of 
Alabama was entirely organized into 12 soil-conservation districts 
several years ago. They are multiple-county districts. And a year 
ago the State Legislature of Alabama passed legislation which would 
enable these larger districts, where they chose to do so by referendum, 
to break down to an individual county basis. 

It is my understanding that there has been some move in that direc- 
tion. On the opposite side, there have been some consolidations take 
place of some smaller districts elsewhere in the country. I believe 
California is an example of that. I think we have the number of 
consolidations, but we may not have them identified by States here 
in our notes. We can supply that for the record if you would like to 
have it. 

Senator Russeii. Do you think that this matter of breaking up 
these districts will result in an intensification of conservation work? 

Mr. Wiuitams. Well, the Alabama situation is essentially this. 
And I think that in principle, it partly applies in your home State of 
Georgia in which there are a few multiple-county districts. Some of 
the other Southern States, also. 

Where there is a governing body of 5 men and there are 5 or 6 coun- 
ties in the district; that means only 1 soil-conservation-district super- 
visor, farmer, from 1 county, and a good many of the people down 
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there feel that that is an inadequate representation of the farmers in a 
given county on soil-conservation-district boards. They have tried 
to handle that by appointing, on a voluntary basis, assistant district 
supervisors, who are really committee members, to help the district 
in the individual counties. 

However, as I indicated, Alabama chose to make it possible by 
referendum to actually break down these big districts into smaller 
districts where the people desire to do so. 


USE OF ACP FUNDS IN CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Senator Russeiy. On page 192 of your justification you have a 
statement of the major practices applied on the farms and ranches of 
the soil-conservation districts. 

Do you have any figures that indicate the percentage of these prac- 
tices that were financed in part by ACP funds? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. I am not sure whether 
I can refer to it right at the moment. But in 1957 we made a very 
detailed analysis of the amount of SCS resources going into the certi- 
fying of the agricultural conservation program as well as a study of 
the use of the funds that were transferred to us. And as a part of 
that analysis the amount of practices which were participated in with 
ACP funds as against a total amount of practices that we had was 
taken into account. And I don’t believe I have all those statistics 
with me. 

Senator Russeuu. If you would submit them for the record, I would 
like to have that. 

Mr. Wixurams. We will be happy to do that. 

Senator RussELL. That shows the way it goes both ways, from the 
standpoint of the Soil Conservation Service and from the funds that 
are appropriated for ACP payments? 

Mr. Wiiurams. That is right. I would be glad to supply that 
analysis for the record. 

Senator RussEeuu. I would be glad to get that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Masor Sort AND WATER CONSERVATION PRACTICES APPLIED ON FARMS AND 
RANCHES oF SCD Coorpgrators, ACP PartTicIPANTS, AND OTHER LANDOWNERS 
ASSISTED By SCS, Fiscat YEAR 1957 


Progress data on major soil and water conservation practices applied with SCS 
technical assistance are available for fiscal year 1957. However, data on ACP 
cost-sharing for those practices included in the 1957 program will not be available 
from field ASC committees and summarized until the fall of 1958. The latest 
approximation of major practices installed in soil conservation districts with 
ACP cost-sharing and those installed without cost-sharing is for the 1957 fiscal 
year. 

Many conservation practices carried out in districts with SCS technical assist- 
ance have no cost-sharing payments and the rates of cost-sharing for others 
vary widely from State to State, and by counties within States. At the time 
technical services are provided to cooperating farmers and ranchers by SCS, no 
final determination has been made by the county ASC committee of the dollar 
amount of cost-sharing to be received. The farmer carries out the units of practices 
scheduled for his farm, whether or not cost-sharing is available on the full extent 
of the practices desired. The results of technical services, cost-sharing payments, 
and farmer input for installation are coordinated conservation practices applied 
to the land. 

The planning, site selection, design, layout, and certification work for ACP 
referrals is based on a request from the farmer for cost-sharing assistance. The 
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entire amount of practices requested by participating farmers must be serviced, 
even though cost-sharing may be approved for none to as much as 80 percent 
paid for from ACP funds. 

During the 1957 fiscal year, the SCS received more than 500,000 referrals from 
county ASC committees, of which about 480,000 were checked for need and 
practicability. More than 25,000 of the referrals checked were for practices that 
were not needed or impractical, and another 55,000 were found not to be interested 
in going ahead with the proposed practices. 

-site technical assistance was provided for site selection, layout of practices, 
supervision of installation, and certification of performance on 393,600 of the 
referrals received. Of these, certification of practice performance was made by 
SCS on 267,455 referrals. In other words certification for cost-sharing payments 
were made on slightly more than one-half of the total referrals received during the 
fiscal year. 

During fiscal year 1957 a total of 1,360 man-years of time used in districts 
was provided from ACP 5 percent funds transferred to the Service. An estimated 
42 percent of this time was used for site selection, layout of practices, and supervi- 
sion of practice installation by SCS. The remainder was used in processing 
referrals received from county committees, checking for need and practicability, 
and certification of performance. This indicates that about 571 man-years of 
time provided by ACP funds was used on application work. 

The SCS also used 2,942 man-years of time provided by CO-1 funds for the 
installation of practices included in local district programs. This indicates 
that 16.3 percent of the total SCS time used on application work was provided 
by ACP funds. However, the amounts used on different practices for which SCS 
had technical responsibility varies widely among the States and between counties. 

In view of the foregoing, including the unavailability of specific practice infor- 
mation from ACP for 1957, it was necessary to estimate on a pro rata basis of 
time input the amounts of practices installed with technical assistance financed 
from 5 percent transfer funds. The estimated pro rata amounts of certain 
practices applied with CO-1 funds and with ACP-—5 percent funds transferred 
to SCS is shown in the following table: 



































| Estimated pro rata | 
amounts Total 
Type of practices Unit ‘i i i ee | amounts 
applied 
COfunds | 5 percent 
| ACP funds 
Contour farming------------- nineies thus ko sts cece tab fk 4 4 eee $2, 660, 044 
Cover cropping - -..........---- ‘ odo Dips t aceon 4, 110, 385 |_- Sera 4, 110, 385 
Striperopping. _- A ak jecte cea Sa B.!  . eee | 896, 016 
Stubble mulching--____- . : ee 2 IL See bevcncs 2, 161, 368 
Proper range use _-____- pee enced anyon la eeaS 27, 163, 382 |_____- ~ceat 27, 163, 382 
Pasture planting _-____-__- ei tinue edee eh. rae SO OO 8k 5. cst 2, 834, 046 
I I ie one wens cviink eae ss NR htt ciuen a oa 597, 381 
Tree pie. ....-.-._./. Pap Pt BF , \ | eee ee 472, 435 
Windbreak planting - _- eit Sach tesde taeda a ¢ eae Sh ee ee 1, 965 
Wildlife area ieee ounweal aeGRee ee tS 426, 580 
Terracing | os y ..--| Mile_- | 42, 787 8, 150 1 50, 937 
Diversion construction (C-5)___-_- sie ania ae eat 5, 040 960 1 6, 000 
Pond construction (B-7) - : eye 64, 942 16, 236 181, 178 
Waterway development RESINS. <. ceca. dae Acre______| 61, 019 20, 340 1 81, 359 
Irrigration reservoirs (C-14) _____- ~cancsl-ses) NOIDEt 2, 575 1, 104 1 3, 679 
Sprinkler irrigation systems_- Ol it ee ee haere EE soichsdaedels 5, 124 
Improved water application_- RR RS, LOR eee loosens ; 1, 410, 890 
Irrigation water management (OAS. 2 3 DLE 523, 901 71, 441 | 1 §95, 342 
a) | a eee ee Gd 494, 058 87, 187 1 581, 245 
Farm drainage (C-9 and 10)_._____-- L Ai wiaols Ieee 1, 041, 156 260, 289 1, 301, 445 
Open drains (C-9)_____._....-_. sre is tase | Mile... 13, 654 | 2, 601 ' 16, 255 
Closed drains (C-10).......-..--.------ pcobba cas 1 ees i 15, 023 4,744 1 19, 767 
ES Se ee ee ee eee BO isc CRG TR sd cect ces 513, 288 










1 Practices for which SCS had assigned technical responsibility in the 1956 agricultural conservation 
program. 
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ANALYSIS OF TECHNICAL SERVICES IN THE 1955 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM AND UsE or ACP-5 Percent FunNpDs BY THE Sor CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 1955 Program YEAR 





This analysis of Soil Conservation Service technical services to the Agricultural 
Conservation Program and use of ACP-—5 percent funds is for the purpose of 
improving the efficiency in such work for which SCS has responsibility. 

The Soil Conservation Service provided technical services in the 1955! agri- 
cultural conservation program on about 50 practices. SCS had nationwide 
technical responsibility for 18 practices listed in the ACP National Bulletin. 
Technical responsibility for others was assigned to SCS by agreement with 
individual State and county ASC committees. 

In discharging its technical responsibility, SCS serviced 507,735 individual 
referrals for 377,883 farms, or about a third of all the farms participating in 
ACP. SCS also helped with program formulation at National, State, and county 
levels. 

SCS assistance in the 1955 ACP program cost a total of $10,020,000, or an 
average of $26.52 per farm. County ASC committees transferred to SCS a total 
of $6,177,000 of ACP-—5 percent funds, which paid 61.6 percent of the total cost. 
The remainder was paid from SCS conservation operations funds allocated for 
assistance to soil conservation districts. 

Data in this analysis are from published reports of ACPS,? from summaries * 
prepared by ACPS based on SCS reports on form ACP-—241, and from SCS records. 
The practices considered are those assigned to SCS as specified in the State 
ACP handbooks. Other practices that may have been assigned after the hand- 
books were published, or that were assigned by agreement in certain counties, 
are not included in the tabulations. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN ESTABLISHING PRACTICES 


When a farmer or rancher applies to his county ASC committee for cost-sharing 
on a practice for which SCS has technical responsibility, the committee refers 
the request to SCS for one or more of the following actions: (1) determination 
of need and practicability; (2) site selection, design, and layout; (3) supervision 
of installation; and (4) checking of completed work and certification of per- 
formance. 

SCS serviced 507,735 such referrals in 1955. Of these, 37,238 were for state- 
ment of need only and 4,711 for certification of performance only. 

SCS checked need and practicability on 485,418 requests, and recommended 
399,152 for approval. About 90,000 requests were found to be impracticable, not 
needed, or the farmer not interested when on-farm contacts were made. Gen- 
erally it took as long or longer to service these referrals as it did those recom- 
mended for approval. 

SCS serviced 337,220 referrals for site selection, layout, supervision, and certi- 
fication of performance. Practice completion was certified on 246,594 of the 
referrals received. Those certified were 73.1 percent of the number serviced, and 
48.6 percent of the referrals initially received. 

Of all referrals received, about 57 percent were carried to completion by the 
farmers and were eligible for cost sharing. 

SCS serviced referrals on assigned practices from 377,883 farms out of the total 
of 1,119,248 reported by ACPS as participating in the 1955 program. This is 
33.8 percent of the total. 

A State-by-State analysis of ACP referrals serviced and their disposition is 
given in table 1. 

The percentage of completion on referrals submitted has been of concern to both 
SCS and ACPS. Some factors contributing to this situation are: 

1. Some county offices or committees refer to SCS requests for cost sharing that 
are impractical or that farmers are unable to carry out. Much better screening 
of farmer intention was evident in 1955, and this situation has continued to 
improve. 

2. After layout, design, and cost estimates are made by SCS, the farmer may 
find from the ASC committee that the amount of cost sharing set up for his farm, 


| Latest program year for which practice data available. 
2 ACP Statistical Summary 1955. 


3 Mimeographed summaries from form ACP-221, dated March 20, 1957. Copies attached. 
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or for a particular practice, is not enough to justify proceeding. For example, 
he may be allowed cost sharing for 2 acres of land leveling where he needs 10 or 
more. 

3. Some county committees shift funds late in the year from recurring prac- 
tices, like liming and fertilizing, to practices for which SCS has responsibility 
Some States also transfer funds from one county to another late in the program 
year. Both actions cause SCS to service numerous requests too late for the 
farmers to complete the practices after SCS has devoted considerable time to 
investigation, design, and layout. 

4. Factors such as harvesting and other farm operations, weather, or overload- 
ing of available contractors sometimes cause delays in the completion of practices. 

On the other hand, failure to complete a practice requested on an ACP referral 
does not necessarily mean that technical time has been wasted. Often, upon con- 
sideration of the whole conservation problem on his farm with the SCS tech- 
nician, the farmer decides to carry out some other practice more needed at the 
time. Although good conservation work is accomplished, the practice requested 
in the ACP referral is ‘“‘not completed,” and no cost-sharing payment is made. 


SCS TIME USED 


SCS used 1,800 man-years of technical time at the county level in servicing the 
1955 ACP. This is an average of 0.6 man-year per county and 9 man-hours per 
farm serviced. 

About 73 percent of this time was charged to ACP 5 percent funds, and 23 
percent to SCS conservation operations funds. The remainder was provided 
from other sources, such as State and soil-conservation-district employees or ASC 
employees. 

Table 2 shows the amount of technical time used, State by State, and distribu- 
tion of time to the sources of funds. 

SCS field offices are concerned about the factors that cause them to spend con- 
siderable time on ACP work for which no practice completions can be shown. 
Some of these factors are: 

1. Time charges are made to ACP 5 percent funds for many referrals that are 
later canceled or not completed. 

2. Many farmers and ASC committees refer requests at any time, often asking 
immediate action. Such requests are difficult to schedule for most efficient use 
of time. They often result in several trips to the same farm, or separate trips to 
farms in the same community. 

3. Some States and counties budget ACP cost-sharing funds by quarters. 
This calls for repeat trips to many farms or communities as new requests are 
referred each quarter. 

4. Farmers sometimes report practices completed before they meet ACP speci- 
fications. SCS time is used in checking practices that cannot be certified, or 
repeat trips for rechecking are required. 

5. Some farmers fail to submit claims for cost-sharing payments after SCS has 
serviced the referral and assisted with practice installation. 

6. When requested practices are found to be impracticable, SCS technicians 
explain alternatives and help the farmer plan treatment to meet his farm’s needs. 
This requires additional time for which no completion can be shown. 

SCS has operated on the principle of servicing all ACP referrals as efficiently as 
possible, whether or not transfers of ACP 5 percent funds were sufficient to cover 
the cost. The amount transferred cannot exceed 5 percent of each county alloca- 
tion. This limitation does not permit proper distribution of funds in accordance 
with county workloads. 


ANALYSIS IN 





SAMPLE COUNTIES 


To get realistic information on the use of ACP 5-percent funds and practice 
completion in the counties, SCS reviewed field data from 30 sample counties 
drawn at random in 10 representative States. This review showed: 

1. Actual rates of cost-sharing payments varied widely between States and 
counties within States. For example, the county rates of payment varied from 
$24.75 to $301.14 for dams constructed, and $10.50 to $50.30 per 1,000 feet 
of terracing. 

2. The extent of practices installed by farmers often exceeded the amounts for 
which payments were made. This was due mainly to farm quotas and practice 
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allotments which did not permit ACP cost sharing on the full extent of certain 
practices installed. 

3. The actual dollar value of payments on practices for which SCS had respon- 
sibility in these 30 counties averaged about $12,000 per county and ranged from 
$292 to $50,238 in the counties, with the exception of $104,000 in 1 western, 
irrigated county. 

4. The amount of ACP 5-percent funds used per dollar of cost sharing paid 
was highest in those counties where SCS handled numerous referrals which did 
not result in practice completion or in cost-sharing payments to farmers. 

5. Conversely, the portion of total time used that was paid for from ACP 
5-percent funds was highest in those counties where the ratio of 5-percent funds 
to ACP payments was the highest. 

This study clearly shows the wide variations in kinds of ACP work performed 
and the factors affecting the cost of servicing such work. It further shows that 
the percentage relationship of ACP 5-percent funds used to the amount of cost 
sharing paid is not a true measure of the services performed or the work done. 


COST OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 


ACP 5-percent funds actually used by SCS for technical services in the 1955 
program amounted to $6,177,000. This was higher than for any previous year, 
but it covered less than two-thirds of the actual costs involved. The total cost 
of this service was $10,020,000, of which $3,843,000 was paid from SCS 
conservation operations funds. 

Most of the ACP 5-percent funds were used for salaries. Mileage and travel 
expenses charged to this fund amounted to $555,422, and clerical and other 
overhead amounted to $162,500. 

On the other hand, SCS bore the full cost of equipment, office supplies, office 
space, etc., amounting to about $1,086,000. Technical supervision, administrative 
direction, and similar expenses are not chargeable to ACP 5-percent funds, but 
were financed from conservation operations funds. 

An analysis by activities of the total national cost of servicing ACP work is 
shown in table 3. 

This shows that the direct cost of servicing farmers’ requests averaged $16.75 
per farm serviced, of which $12.41 per farm was paid from ACP 5-percent funds. 

When overhead costs were included, the national average cost was $26.52 per 
farm and $19.73 per referral serviced. Of this, $16.34 per farm and $12.15 per 
referral was paid from ACP-5-percent funds. 

Table 4 shows the amount of 5-percent funds used in each State and the pay- 
ments to farmers for assigned practices. This tabulation does not include data 
on practices for which SCS was assigned technical responsibility in States or 
counties by mutual agreement with ASC committees after the handbook was 
published. The amount of this additional work is considerable, but information 
was not available for inclusion in this analysis. 

In addition to direct services in connection with farmers’ requests for cost- 
sharing on assigned practices, SCS assists with program formulation, preparation 
of specifications, and other technical consultation at national, State, and county 
levels. 

In 1955 these general services cost $546,320, or 5.5 percent of the total. Of 
this, $365,250, or 66.8 percent was charged to ACP-5-percent funds. 

Another item of cost is the negotiation of agreements for the transfer of ACP 
5-percent funds county by county. The funds can be transferred only by sepa- 
rate agreement with each county ASC committee each year after the county has 
received its allocation for cost-sharing. 

In 1955 such transfers of funds were accomplished by 2,850 separate agreements. 
An average of 17 hours’ time of SCS personnel was used to arrive at the agree- 
ments and make later supplements and revisions. The SCS assisted with ACP 
work in 2,940 counties, including 90 counties in which no transfer was made. 
The estimated total direct cost of $142,780, of which $47,546 was paid from the 
ACP funds transferred was used for agreement negotiations. 

When miscellaneous overhead expenses are prorated, the total cost to SCS of 
negotiating agreements to transfer ACP-5-percent funds was $178,500. This 
was 2.9 percent of the amount of ACP funds actually transferred. 

The negotiations also involved considerable time of ASC office personnel and 
of the 2,850 county ASC committees. 
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CONSERVATION WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


SCS eae are measured by the amount of conservation work applied on 
the land. 

In the AC program, SCS technical services are especially difficult to evaluate 
because much of the accomplishment loses its identity in the totals reported by 
SCS and ACPS from counties and soil conservation districts. 

As has been noted, about 43 percent of the ACP referrals serviced were not 
certified for completion of practices for which cost-sharing was paid. But a 
high percentage of farm visits in servicing referrals not completed results in farmers 
applying other practices that may or may not earn cost-shares. 

able 5 shows the amounts of SCS-assigned ACP practices for which cost-shares 
were paid in 1955. These represent an impressive amount of high-quality con- 
servation work, much of which probably would not have been done without the 
incentive of cost-shares. 

Included in the national totals are 151,041 acres of permanent cover (mostly 
grasses and legumes), 107,464 acres of contour cultivation, 12,340 acres range 
reseeding, 63,349 livestock dams, 1,979,006 feet of pipelines, 1,494,806,000 square 
feet of sodded waterways, 195,772,000 feet of terraces, 18,317,000 feet of diversions, 
11,824 detention dams, 989,011 acres benefited by open drains and 336,610 by 
underground drains, 1,716,274 acres of irrigation systems reorganized, and 375,459 
acres of land leveling. 


This table also shows national average rates and total ACP dollars used for 
cost-sharing on each of the practices. 

The cost to farmers of applying these practices can be roughly estimated from 
the amount of ACP cost-shares paid. he 1955 National Bulletin set the limit 
on cost-share rates at 50 percent of the installation cost. States or counties could 
set their rates at less than the 50-percent level, and many of them did. In addi- 
tion, many counties had quotas or other limitations by farms or by practices that 
often prevented individual farmers from receiving the maximum rate for all the 
work they completed. 

It is conservatively estimated, therefore, that the cost-shares paid represent not 
more than a third of the cost to farmers of establishing the practices. 

Since the national total of cost-shares paid on SCS-assigned practices was 
$46,560,493, the estimated farm cost of doing this conservation work was at 
least $140 million. 

The $10 million cost of SCS services in establishing the assigned practices is 
about 7.1 percent of the farm cost of doing the work. The $6,177,000 of ACP 5- 
percent funds used for technical services was 4.4 percent of the cost of installing 
the practices. 

These estimates take no account of the additional practices assigned to SCS 
by agreement with State or county ASC committees after the State handbooks 
were published, nor of other conservation work resulting from SCS servicing of 
referrals that were not completed. 

Servicing of ACP practices was only a small part of technical assistance by SCS 
to farmers. In 1955 SCS assisted 1,070,000 district cooperators with the applica- 
tion of planned practices. Only about 252,000 or 24 percent of them requested 
ACP cost-sharing on SCS-assigned ACP practices. Thus it is evident that 
farmers apply many practices on which cost-sharing does not result. This is a 
normal part of the district workload in which the SCS provides technical 
assistance. 
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TaRLeE 1.—ACP referrals serviced by SCS in 1955 PY 


Checked for need Serviced for layout and 

completion Farms 
States Referrals _| serviced 
received | by SCS 
Serv- Re- Certi- Re- 

iced ceived fied (ceived 


Northeast: Number | Number Number 
Connecticut - - -_---- 730 724 210 
Delaware - ___- s 333 333 242 
Maine. 3, 384 3, 384 1, 673 
Maryland - - sate 2, 564 2, 449 1, 052 
Massachusetts _-__---. 1, 500 1, 371 430 
New Hampshire -- 686 686 
New Jersey - dese 1, 579 1, 572 
New York._- 11,044 | 10,290 
Pennsylvania-__-__-- 9, 224 9, 184 
Rhode Island__-___-_- 95 95 
We a ncadcnwaans 3, 657 3, 576 
Virginia _ -_ _- saa 5, 894 5, 894 
West Virginia. --_-_-- 3, 549 3, 522 


_ 
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44,239 | 43, 080 


Southeast: 
Alabama-.-- -----| 1,978) 1,871 | 
ATEMMEE: <5. .<25-% 12,519 | 12,115 | 

Florida oon 2, 105 2, 081 

Georgia 6, 383 6, 287 

Louisiana____-_--- 7, 707 7, 541 

Mississippi- --_----- 8, 950 8, 798 

North Carolina__._._| 11, 670 11, 573 

South Carolina - ---- 5, 951 5, 834 

ia 11, 078 11, 009 

Caribbean 1, 920 1, 880 
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Total 70, 261 | 68, 989 
Corn Belt: 
Illinois...............| 16,160 | 18,453 
11, 061 9, 538 
51, 526 48, 955 
Kentucky..........-| 24,597 23, 255 
Michigan_...........| 12,836 12, 697 
Minnesota...-.......| 13,087 13, 087 
NE iesainn ween 11, 389 8, 607 
0S 15, 091 14, 506 
Wisconsin ‘ 14,368 | 14,214 
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| 170,105 | 160, 312 | 109, 412 
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Great Plains: 
Colorado...........-.| 12,874 10, 878 
_ ae 29,300 | 28, 765 
eee 6, 583 5, 892 
Nebraska......-..-..| 33,581 32, 155 
New Mexico-----.---- 8, 274 7, 256 
North Dakota_......| 10,475 10, 023 
Oklahoma. - ----| 25,485 23, 983 
South Dakota_.....-.} 11, 833 11, 725 

ci | 39,375 38, 517 
4, 072 4, 025 


8, 489 7, 445 
20, 077 
3, 981 


18, 325 
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123, 754 





West: 
Arizona 2, 588 2, 525 

9, 661 9, 254 
| 7,346 7, 053 

(0 a 1, 373 1, 353 
Oregon seliiclaiacet 5, 127 4, 988 
Utah 8, 232 7, 848 
Washington ---.__..-- 6, 288 6, 149 
313 311 
350 337 





2, 317 
7, 078 
5, 290 
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41,278 | 39,818 | 96.5 | 36,495 | 30,787 | 74.6 22,621 | 54.8 30, 031 
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TABLE 2,—Technical time used in ACP 


Hours 


Por Zl Bs aweBBorgs 
SSERSSSETR 


> 
R 


ACP 5-percent funds 


Other Total 
funds, hours 
Percent hours 


of total 








Hours 
per farm 
serviced 











40, 144 
70, 521 
4, 788 


509, 179 
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7.0 105, 391 93.0 344 113, 731 9.1 
19.0 44) 250 80.8 109 54, 765 8.6 
15.6 198, 991 74.4 26, 593 7, 427 7.2 
18.4 119, 871 81.6 80 146, 965 7.3 
13.7 82, 106 85.7 612 95, 829 8.9 
20.4 55, 848 75.3 3, 139 74, 121 6.4 
17.7 33, 872 79.7 1, 117 42) 513 6.1 

6.1 84, 761 eet 90, 245 7.0 
21.8 46, 127 75.9 1, 379 60, 784 5.4 
15.0 771, 217 81.5 33, 373 946, 380 7.3 
32.6 60, 656 65.5 1, 720 92, 564 12.4 
24.5 86, 552 66. 5 11, 605 130, 078 6.5 
23.5 44, 062 72.2 2, 651 61, 034 15.3 
13.4 145. 799 85.3 2, 209 170, 978 9.3 
64.4 19, 671 ee te eas 55, 321 12.4 
15.0 46, 448 83.2 1, 037 55, 855 6.2 
19.5 105. 790 76.3 5, 813 138. 563 8.1 

5.3 75, 161 93.9 602 80, 007 8.5 
32.4 256, 039 eh ste 378, 695 12.2 
23.6 27, 336 74.3 772 36, 784 13.8 

305, 956 25.5 | 867,514 72.3 26,409 | 1, 199,879 9.7 

8.7 19, 475 58.2 11, 112 33, 488 14.4 

6.6 63, 770 88.8 3,337 71, 841 10.1 
15.5 28, 208 70.9 5, 395 39, 762 7.5 
18.4 4,776 57.8 1, 966 8, 264 9.6 

7.6 23, 326 62.4 20 37, 390 10.6 
40.3 22, 823 meet. 38, 232 7.8 
37.0 30, 559 54.4 4, 858 56, 173 10.3 

100.0 ay = ix 73 














131,672 | 3, 637, 024 


, 287, 559 
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TABLE 4.—Amounts of ACP 5-percent funds used by SCS and payments to farmers 
for assigned practices, 1955 program year 





States 


NORTHEAST 


Massachusetts__._____| 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 


Pennsylvania_______--| 
Rhode Island________- 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


Geers. cs... 
Louisiana 
Mississippi____- 


North Carolina______- 


South Carolina 


Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands_-______- eae 


1 See ACPS-State release, Mar. 20, 1957. 


handbook. 





| 


ACP 5-per- 
cent funds 
used 


11, 430. 36 
37, 037. 06 
62, 206. 77 
23, 284. 00 
14, 421. 22 
34, 625. 00 
160, 892. 30 
148, 532. 47 
2, 684. 65 
20, 869. 48 | 
142, 873. 82 
50, 907. 63 | 


718, 545. 64 | 


22, 868. 60 | 
144, 005. 35 | 
49, 442.75 
147, 625. 16 | 
138, 527. 86 
134, 587. 02 
167, 330. 03 | 
78, 906. 67 
139, 705. 93 
17, 400. 00 | 





116, 346. 03 | 
427, 259. 49 


2, 858, 983 || New Mexico.......... 


ACP pay- 
ments to 
farmers for 
assigned 
practices ! 


42, 508 
66, 093 
143, 329 
230, 243 
113, 654 
40, 984 
189, 612 
536, 889 | 
619, 122 
4, 383 
48, 359 
644, 959 
178, 848 | 


67, 255 
1, 106, 311 
220, 549 
552, 639 
628, 712 
449, 125 
821, 166 | 
925, 797 
240, 298 
45, 895 

4, 780 


5, 062, 527 


609, 682 





701, 971 || 


3, 447, 443 | 





States 


CORN BELT—con. 


Kentucky 
Michigan 


GREAT PLAINS 


RID iiccadoowts aa 
IE i idee beecaae ‘ 
0 SS aaa 
eee 


North Dakota.__-- 


Oklahoma..-------- 
South Dakota 


Total... .. 


WEST 


Arizona 
SS a 


National total_- 





ACP 5-per- 
cent funds 
used 


215, 369. 01 
213, 509. 36 
125, 458. 83 

91, 741. 71 
206, 517. 02 
115, 516. 95 


_| 1, 784, 188, 34 


121, 291. 18 
238, 198. 52 
125, 317. 62 
275, 522. 91 
47, 412. 14 
97, 492. 87 
245, 189. 90 
183, 400. 99 
682, 427. 7! 


53, 747. 38 
187, 541. 90 
80, 778. 21 
12, 444. 64 
61, 141. 00 
57, 298. 29 
82, 723. 95 
8, 436. 29 


544, 111. 66 





ACP pay- 
ments to 
farmers for 
assigned 
practices ! 


890, 583 

1, 243, 706 

1, 029, 625 

2, 334, 789 

1, 387, 621 

562, 052 

12, 207, 472 


1, 673, 382 
2, 550, 253 

647, 743 
1, 768, 483 
1, 418, 282 

419, 525 
2, 374, 797 
1, 340, 660 
6, 115, 014 

534, 301 


18, 842, 440 


1, 354, 228 
1, 749, 338 
747, 433 
248, 547 
994, 666 

1, 117, 591 
822, 861 
24, 507 
33, 174 





in States and counties by mutual agreement with ASC committees, 


Data based only on assigned practices as specified in State 
It does not include practices for which SCS was subsequently assigned technical responsibility 
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TaBLe 5.—ACP cost-sharing payments on practices for which SCS was assigned 
technical responsibility '\—1955 agricultural conservation program 


Practice 


Permanent cover (orchard) 
Permanent cover (vegetation) 
3 Increasing perennial cover 
Contour Sores i siti nies alate ae 
} Field stripcropping 
Improved permanent Le opvenee cover _.- 
Rangeland reseeded 
3 Range shrub control 
Grazing land tillage 
5 Livestock wells 
} Springs developed__-_-..___- 
Dams (livestock) 
Pipelines 
Permanent fences 
Sod waterways 
Permanent cover (erosion) --.._.....--..- 
@ Coenen COE: os. 8 a 
Terraces. - _-- 
5 Diversion terraces 
} Detention dams 
Channel lining (outlets) 
Streambank protection 
C-9 Open ditches bc capeheudiole 
C-10 Underground drains_..............__- 
C-11 Land grading -- 


C-12 Reorganization irrigation systems_____- | 


C-13 Land leveling- : 
C -4 —— for irrigat ion water - 


e -2 ‘Oduour coeeee : 

Other practices including: F-2 (1), F-2 (13), 
F-2 (17), F-2 (19), F-2 (25), F-2 (27), 
F-2 (29), F-2 (36), F-3 (16), F-3 (20), 
F-3 (23), F-3 (25), and F-3 (26). 


Grand total 





Extent 


oO 
eo 


S 
SSESSSEEu 


PPP IS 


— th 


S820 
REESE 


375, 459 
5, 463 
242, 178 
4, 767 





National average rate Total dol- 
lars 


$7.29 per acre 
$12.19 per acre 
$6.12 per acre 


$273 per structure 

$65 per structure 

$171 per structure 

$0.13 per linear foot 

$0.68 per rod 

$1.47 per 1,000 square feet 
$11.50 per acre 

$4.85 per acre 

$17.76 per 1,000 linear feet 
$44.03 per 1,000 linear feet 
$113 per structure 

$94 per project 

$254 per project 

$3.98 per acre 

$19.35 per acre 


$11.85 per acre 

$398 per structure 

$6.80 per rod__ 

$42.31 per 1, 000 linear feet _. 
~ 10 per acre 








46, 560, 493 


1 Data from Statistical Summary, 1955, issued by ACPS March 1957, based on assigned practices as speci- 


fied in State handbooks. 


Does not include data on practices for which SCS was subsequently assigned 


technical responsibility in States and counties by mutual agreement with ASC committees. 
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Senator Russexu. All right. Are there any questions? 
COST SHARING IN PILOT WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Senator Haypren. I wanted to ask a question. Some members of 
the House of Representatives and a member of the Senate have com- 
plained to me that local organizations which sponsored pilot watershed 
projects in California and Ohio under the provisions of the appropria- 
tions act of 1954 are being required to bear an excessive proportion of 
the construction costs of the flood-control work in their projects. 

Is it true that the cash outlay required in some projects is much 
higher than the average for all projects? 

Mr. WiiurAMs. Senator Hayden, that is true. And I would like 
to explain how that came about if I might. You may recall that 
when this pilot watershed authorization was provided to the Soil 
Conservation Service some 3 years ago that there was indicated a 
total of some 60 or 62 pilot projects in various parts of the country. 

Senator HaypEeN. Some of them have been abandoned? 

Mr. Wiiurams. Yes. The information that Mr. Brown just pro- 
vided here indicated that some had been dropped out for various 
reasons. And, of course, one of them was completed several months 
ago. I believe that was in your home State. The White Tanks 
project was completed. But, in the original estimates that were 
made for these some 60 pilot projects, based upon the information then 
— it was estimated they would cost approximately $29 
million. 

The Congress, particularly on the House side, the House Appro- 
priations Committee, indicated the general desirability of attempting 
to achieve approximately a 50-percent Federal against 50-percent 
non-Federal participation in that total effort. They did not limit 
us to an exact 50-50 arrangement for each individual project. 

But, in the 60 as a whole, they indicated that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not bear more than approximately 50 percent of the cost. 
Under that arrangement, we proceeded to work with the various local 
organizations ca, for the group as a whole, we came out approxi- 
mately at 50-50 distribution. It exceeded it slightly on the Federal 
participation. In order to do that, however, it was necessary for us 
at that time to set some limits as to the amount of Federal participa- 
tion that we would put in any one of these pilot projects. 

And, also, these projects varied one from another. Some of them 
had a high degree of land treatment, terracing, and other things on the 
land, which could be credited to the local people, while in other cases 
there was essentially no land-treatment work, but practically all of 
the cost was for a structure, a dam, or a diversion, or something of 
that kind, in which, in order to come close to a 50—50 distribution, it 
would mean that the local organization would have to put up a con- 
siderable amount of cash, in addition to the rights-of-way and ease- 
ments in some cases, W hich is the situation that was entered into. So, 
they proceeded on that basis. As a result of that whole thing, how- 
ever, there is some disparity or some difference in the amount of cash 
contribution that was put into the pilot project in individual cases. 

Senator HaypEn. I know, in the Arizona case that you mentioned, 
they actually put up more money locally than the Government did. 
On the other hand, they had a fine break. There was an earth-moving- 
machinery company out there that helped out a lot in moving the 
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earth because they had to try out their machinery. And that was 
helpful to them. 


AUTHORITY FOR COST-SHARING READ, USTMENT 


Does the Service have any authority to readjust this cost-sharing 
arrangement? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Senator, I think we probably have legal authority. 
However, I would raise this question; that, in view of the legislative 
history on this matter not only in connection with the total cost of 
some $29 million, but in attempting to hold somewhere near that 
original indication by the Congress of approximately a 50-50 arrange- 
ment, if we were to make adjustments in the amount of Federal 
participation, 1 think we would need the support or encouragement 
of the committee to do so. I would not feel that we were within our 
prerogatives, in view of the legislative history, to make such adjust- 
ments. 

Senator Haypen. If the initial Federal contribution was required, 
how much would it be? 

Mr. Wiur1aMs. Mr. Brown, do you have some information on that? 

Mr. Brown. On these 3 projects, Senator, if the contribution 
was the same as it is for the average of all projects under the pilot 
program, it would require about $6 million additional Federal funds. 

Senator Russeiy. These are very expensive projects, these three; 
aren’t they? Considerably above the average in cost? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, Senator. Particularly, the 2 in Cali- 
fornia were the most expensive, with the exception of 1 or 2 others, 
of all the projects. 

Senator Russexu. And if you finance them—well, you have different 
types of work in different projects; do you not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Russe. If you finance these, fully, out of Federal funds, 
as suggested, you would have to abandon a number of other projects 
unless you got increased appropriations, would you not? Or else 
you would have to slow down the work considerably on a number of 
cheaper projects? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it would require, ultimately, additional Federal 
funds in the amount of $6 million. 

Senator Russe ty. Well, suppose you had to adjust it right now. 
Wouldn’t that take some money away from some other projects? 

Mr. Brown. Probably not in this coming fiscal year. The Federal 
funds would be sufficient to cover the work planned to be done on this 
project in the 1959 fiscal year. 

Senator Haypen. How much more would you have to have in 
this year’s budget? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t believe it would require any additional funds 
in the 1959 budget to carry on at an adjusted rate. You understand 
that the situation in these particular projects is that the Federal 
Government has gone ahead, putting up a major part of the money 
up to this time. And most of the remaining money would have to 
be local funds in order to meet the cost-sharing arrangement that was 
originally agreed to. 

Now, it is true that in subsequent fiscal years—it will take 2 or 3 
more fiscal years beyond 1959 to complete these projects—there would 
be an additional Federal cost of $6 million involved. 
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Senator Haypren. Thank you. 

Senator Russext. All right; Mr. Williams. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask Secretary Peterson a few questions, 
please? 

Senator Russexy. Oh, yes. 

Senator Stennis. Or any of your staff that might want to answer. 


REDUCTION PROPOSED IN ACP 


Secretary Peterson, on the ACP program payments for the 1959 
budget, you are asking for a reduced sum there of from $250 million 
to $125 million, whereas, on the other side of the ledger, you are asking 
for an increase in the conservation reserve fund. Now, down in my 
State the programs have worked just the opposite w ay. We have 
had far more applications for the ACP than there were funds to fill, 
whereas, with the conservation reserve program, it has been quite 
slow in getting into operation. 

Now, what is your rockbottom explanation here of this 50 reduction 
in 1 year? I have followed your general statement here. I know 
some of the line of reasoning you have. But what do you have 
further to say with reference to that 50-percent reduction? 

Mr. Peterson. I would only say this, Senator Stennis, at this 
junction; that it is a matter of judgment as to how the total funds 
available for conservation are distributed among the several activities. 
The advance authorization being requested in the budget before the 
Congress for ACP is $125 million as distinguished from $250 million, 
which is the level of the current year’s program. 

It is partly a matter of the anticipated funds that we will have for 
all these purposes, and partly a view that the essential conservation 
needs, not what people would like to undertake by any means, but 
the essential conservation needs, can be maintained at a reasonable 
level with the reduction proposed. 

Now, that is a matter of judgment. There is no question about it. 
I think the experience with the ACP, generally, indicates that in 
recent years the use by farmers of the amounts available has come 
much closer to the total available, and, in some cases, of which yours 
is one, it is my understanding that the requests are in excess of the 
funds that have been available, as you point out. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Senator STENNIS. Well, with reference to the conservation reserve— 
and this is a matter we will cover when we get to it with your other 
witnesses, but it is a question of high policy here—the conservation 
reserve program, it is very well as far as it goes, but there are so many 
conservation practices that don’t come within it. I had thought that 
the money that was unused of this conservation reserve fund could 
well be assigned to the general agricultural conservation program and 
cover a broader field. 

Mr. Prererson. Well, the conservation reserve, as you understand, 
is a part of the soil bank. Its basic purpose is to take cropland out of 
production, which would have some impact upon the excess supplies 
of some agricultural commodities which the country has. 
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Senator Stennis. You are asking for an increase in that program. 
And you are not asking for anything for the acreage reserve in the soil 
bank. I have no fault to find with that last point. But my point is 
that the program that is not being used is the one you are proposing 
to increase, and the one that is being overused is the one you are pro- 
posing to decrease. 

Mr. Pererson. I think the facts, generally, support that point of 
view. I think it is hoped and believed that the conservation reserve 
will, if it can be enlarged, have some impact upon the total production 
of agriculture. 

Now, I appreciate there, too, there are differences of points of view. 
And, of course, a part of the conservation reserve is the conservation 
aspects of it. You understand there are rental payments to farmers 
for taking land out of production, so that the aggregate fund within 
the conservation reserve of the soil bank which actually goes to con- 
servation is only that which is in addition to the rental payments made 
to farmers for taking their land out of production. 

So I couldn’t tell you—the Soil Bank Division may have the fig- 
ures—of the actual dollar amount that goes to conservation practices 
under the conservation reserve. There is quite a substantial amount 
required to make the rental amounts to farmers under the contracts 
of the soil bank. 

Senator STENNIS. We will come to that. The main thing I wanted 
to get was the reduction in the ACP. If that goes through, the 50- 
percent reduction, that is going to be a terrific upheaval in the general 
practices and general agriculture programs throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Prererson. There is no question but what the proposal would 
spread the ACP program thinner and cut down the use of this type of 
activity. I think that has to be looked at in regard to the total 
conservation picture. And, again, it becomes a matter pretty much 
of judgment as to the best means of advancing the total conservation 
efforts that the Department and the Federal Government undertake. 

Senator Srennis. I thank you. 

We won’t pursue that further now, Mr. Chairman. But I would 
like to take it up as we get into the part of each of these programs. 

Thank you. 

Senator Russet. All right. 

All right; proceed, Mr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. WILLIAMS 


Mr. WiuuiAms. Our natural resources, among which soil and water 
are, perhaps, the most vital and most basic, are the source of our 
strength asa nation. This is as true today as it was yesterday and as 
it will be tomorrow. We are equipped to maintain and improve 
these vital resources for the needs of today. It is imperative that we 
use our equipment more effectively if we are to meet the mounting 
needs of the future. 

SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Much progress has been made in public understanding and support 
of conservation. Landowners and operators themselves have accepted 
the responsibility of wise stewardship of soil and water. They have 
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organized into an active working group of 2,779 locally directed soil- 
conservation districts. About 90 percent of our farm and ranch land 
is within the boundaries of these local units of State government 
dedicated to one single objective—soil and water conservation. More 
than 13,000 locally elected farmers and ranchers direct this work 
without remuneration. These districts channel technical assistance 
of the Federal Soil Conservation Service to 1.7 million local farm and 
ranch operators in a way that assures the maximum degree of local 
direction and a minumum of Federal Government dictation. 

That soil conservation districts are a desirable mechanism for co- 
ordinating soil and water conservation work at the local level is shown 
by the current picture of district financing. 


LOCAL FINANCING 


By 1957, local and State interests—both private and governmental— 
were contributing at least one-fourth of the annual operating costs of 
soil conservation districts. This figure did not include any part of 
what farmers and ranchers spent in applying conservation measures 
on their own lands. Twenty years ago, when the first districts were 
organized, district operations depended almost entirely on services 
and facilities provided by the Federal Government. 

This trend in district financing enables the Federal Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to put an increasing percentage of its annual appropria- 
tion into supplying scientifically trained conservationists to aid 
farmers and ranchers in the districts. This speeds up the necessary 
completion of the first-time basic treatment of our agricultural lands 
with the minimum expenditure of Federal funds. 

It shows that there now exists need for nationwide programs of 
Federal assistance to be guided and kept responsive to local needs 
and interests. 

In carrying out the enlarging scope of its responsibilities for 15 
phases of the Department of Agriculture’s broad soil and water 
conservation program, the Soil Conservation Service relies heavily 
upon soil conservation districts as the local effectuating body. By 
1957, SCS aid to more than 1,727,000 farmers on their individual 
soil and water conservation problems, and ranchers, was being 
channeled through these districts. 

In addition, a high percentage of the 431,300 farmers who, in 1957, 
obtained SCS technical help in establishing practices under the 
cost-sharing program of the agricultural conservation program were 
also district cooperators. 

Soil conservation districts are taking major leadership in the 
rapidly expanding watershed protection and flood prevention program. 
Only a few of the more than 800 applications for watershed protection 
projects submitted to date have not had soil conservation districts as 
sponsors or cosponsors. 

In the new Great Plains conservation program, soil conservation 
districts have also taken steps to provide the principal local leadership. 


INVENTORY OF CONSERVATION NEEDS 


To provide information basic to the conservation work of farmers 
and ranchers, the Department of Agriculture is moving rapidly ahead 
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on a nationwide conservation needs inventory. This inventory, under 
leadership of the Soil Conservation Service, will encompass two main 
phases: 


(1) an inventory of land use, conservation problems, and acreage 
needing treatment, and 

(2) an inventory of watershed project needs. Goal for completion 
of this important factfinding activity is set for 1960. 

The Soil Conservation Service has been accelerating its work in 
obtaining detailed soils information and publishing county-by-county 
soil surveys. Soil survey data are now available for more than 539 
million acres of agricultural land, and are used to provide guidance to 
a rapidly increasing number of nonagricultural as well as agricultural 
activities. 

In the vegetative field, the Soil Conservation Service during the 
past year established five new field centers where plants of special 
value in soil conservation are developed, tested and propagated for 
testing and use in soil conservation districts and watershed projects. 
There are now 17 such plant materials centers. 


CONSERVATION AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


Productive land is essential to the health and economic well-being 
of our people and our Nation. Without an adequate supply of fertile 
soil and a well-managed water supply, no nation can maintain the 
standard of living that enables it to hold a major position in world 
affairs. Without it, we cannot sustain the level of technical and 
social progress that is required for modern world leadership. 

Although the United States, for the moment, is in a favored position 
in terms of the land resources of the various nations, we have not much 
land to spare. The pro rata figure related to 1950 population, was 
3.2 acres of cropland per person. Projecting this to 1975 when we 
shall likely see a national population of 228 million people, the 
figure will be only 2.1 acres per person, even though we may be able 
to add to our farm plant some 20 million cropland acres by that 
date. But by the year 2000, still allowing for another 20-million-acre 
cropland increase, your share and mine of the Nation’s cropland can 
only be a little more than 1% acres per person. 

We do not imply that by the year 2000 we shall be going hungry. 
We are making great strides in the techniques of soil and water man- 
agement. Research workers, soil scientists, soil conservation tech- 
nicians, and conservation-minded farmers and ranchers have proved 
that the right use and treatment of all the right land can induce it 
to produce much more per acre than we ever before thought possible. 

It is certain that our cropland potential is limited. It is also certain 
that before many years the ascending graph line of population will 
overtake and pass the slower expansion of agricultural production. 
Unless we have taken the necessary steps to protect the source-—the 
land itself—well in advance, we will feel the pinch of insufficient land 
when those two graph lines cross. 

Furthermore, we have not yet completely checked the needless 
waste of good soil by erosion, despite the fact that we know how to 
prevent this type of loss. Nor is the problem confined to loss of land 
through erosion and the other forms of physical soil damage and 
deterioration. The expansion of nonagricultural developments that 
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require land space is taking increasing amounts of our best soils out 
of production each year. The current rate is a million acres or more 
of cultivable land a year. 

Sometimes there is no alternative but to sacrifice good farmland 
for nonagricultural uses. But thus far, nonagricultural expansion 
has taken place with few questions raised as to what use is best for 
the Nation in the long run. 

Much land, fully adequate for building space, is ill suited or un- 
suited for farming. But if more of the poor land must be farmed 
because the good land is swallowed up, our food will cost more and 
may be of lower quality. And we shall have to work harder to prevent 
duststorms, floods, sedimentation, and the other ill effects of erosion 
that occur more readily when poorer soils are put into cultivation. 

We dare not cease to look to our production plant with a view to 
improving it and maintaining it in readiness for the inevitable 
demands of the future despite present surpluses of a few commodities. 

Today we are better prepared than any nation in the world in 
the technology, in the organization, and in the public understanding 
of the urgency of conservation needed to maintain necessary levels 
of production from the land without permanently exhausting the 
resource. 

If we are to hold ourselves and our resources in readiness for any 
eventuality, we must continue to give unrelenting attention to this 
activity, improving the techniques, fostering public understanding 
and strengthening local leadership. No satisfactory substitute for 
soil and water as the principal source of human sustenance has been 
found as yet. 

Now, I wish to make brief reference to the budget items for fiscal 
year 1959 and the justification therefor. 


ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Conservation operations is the item under which the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service gives technical assistance to farmers and ranchers in soil 
conservation districts. In fiscal year 1957, 62 new conservation dis- 
tricts were formed and 172 additions of land were made to 93 existing 
districts. Eighteen States and two Territories were completely 
covered with districts on June 30, 1957. 

At that time there were 2,770 conservation districts with an area of 
almost 1,597 million acres—including about 93 percent of the total— 
1954 census—number of farmers and ranchers in the Nation. 

The increasing interest of farmers and ranchers in existing districts, 
the formation of new districts and additions of lands to older districts 
are constantly increasing the demands upon the Service for technical 
assistance. We plan to give as much assistance as possible to the 
newly organized districts in 1959 within our existing staff by careful 
reappraisals of the relative workloads and assignment of personnel 
in proportion to the needs. 

In fiscal year 1957, more than 122,000 additional farmers and 
ranchers began cooperating with their soil conservation districts and 
more than 92,000 basic conservation plans providing for the proper 
use and treatment of all the land in a farm or ranch were prepared 
with Service help. More than 34 million acres of soil surveys were 
made—a 10 percent increase over the 1956 fiscal year. Some further 
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acceleration in survey rates is anticipated during the 1959 fiscal year 
through increased efficiency, even though no increase in funds for this 
purpose is proposed. 

The service provided technical services to about 431,300 farmers 
and ranchers who received cost-sharing assistance under the agricul- 
tural conservation program for permanent-type practices in fiscal year 
1957. About two-thirds of these were district cooperators. About 
three-fourths of the direct costs of technical service on ACP work 
were financed through the transfer of $7,167,244 from the agricultural 
conservation program under the 5- percent transfer authority contained 
in the appropriation language The other one-fourth of the cost was 
financed with funds from this appropriation item. 

Under this item, technical assistance on the selection and treatment 
of lands proposed for the acreage reserve program is also given to 
farmers and ranchers on request. 

We also provide engineering and other technical assistance to in- 
dividuals and groups requesting soil and water conservation loans, in 
cooperation with the Farmers Home Administration. More than $9 
million of soil and water conservation loans to individuals and groups 
were made by the FHA during the 1957 fiscal year and about the same 
amounts are estimated to be made in the 1958 and 1959 fiscal years. 

We have accelerated soil surveys and technical assistance in low- 
income counties. We are presently using about $565,000 of available 
funds in this appropriation item for this purpose. This activity would 
be continued during 1959 at about the same level. 

A decrease of $81,000 is proposed for 1959 due to providing a direct 
appropriation to the General Services Administration for leasing costs 
previously paid from this appropriation. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


As you know, the President transmitted to the Congress early this 
month amendments to the original budget which provided for in- 
creases totaling $14,780,000 in the flood prevention and watershed pro- 
tection programs which were printed as House Document No. 351. 
The amended budget now proposes an appropriation of $24 million 
instead of $14 million for the watershed protection work authorized 
by Public Law 566. 

Although the amended budget does propose a decrease of $1,500,000 
from the 1958 appropriation of $25,500,000 for the entire watershed 
protection program, a net increase of $9,028,218 in the amount of 
funds available is estimated for the fiscal year 1959 due to the unobli- 
gated balances anticipated to be carried over from the fiscal year 1958. 


DEVELOPING WORK PLANS 


It is now proposed to continue in 1959 the investigation and plan- 
ning of new watershed projects with a budget at the same level as 
in fiscal year 1958. 

With experienced and better trained watershed planning staffs, the 
simplification of some of our planning procedures and other antici- 
pated increases in efficiency, we expect a significant increase in the 
rate of development and completion of new watershed work plans 
during the 1959 fiscal year. 
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By the ist of March this year, 826 applications had been received 
from 46 States and the Territory of Hawaii for assistance in develop- 
ing work plans for watershed projects. Assistance in preparing water- 
shed work plans had been approved for 330 of these applications in 
the 46 States and Hawaii. One hundred and fourteen new applica- 
tions had been received and planning assistance approved for 76 addi- 
tional watersheds during the first 8 months of this fiscal year. 

As of March 1, 33 tentative and 15 final work plans had been pre- 
pared in addition to plans for the 71 projects that had been author- 
ized for installation of works of improvement. We expect to have 
102 projects in operation by the end of this fiscal year. 

This includes the Harmony Creek project in Iowa and the Dona 
Ana-Arroyo project in New Mexico which will be completed this year. 
An additional 108 projects are now scheduled to reach the operations 
stage in the fiscal year 1959, and one project, the Tiskilwa area project 
in Illinois, is scheduled for completion. This work would be acceler- 
ated to the fullest extent possible in areas of unemployment. 


PROJECTS IN THE OPERATIONS STAGE UNDER P. L. 566 


Earlier this month we took all feasible steps to accelerate the in- 
stallation of watershed measures in the currently authorized projects 
with funds already available. We now estimate that balances to be 
carried over to the fiscal year 1959 will be reduced by about $2 million 
below the original budget estimate because of this acceleration. 

The unobligated balance at the end of the current fiscal year and to 
remain available for 1959 is now estimated to be $8,839,000 rather 
than $10,839,000. In addition to this amount, there will be decreases 
in the pilot watershed work which will provide a total increase of 
$13,200,000 for installation of works of improvement in watersheds 
authorized under Public Law 566. 

Unforeseen delays from the previously estimated rate of starting 
new Public Law 566 projects in 1957 and this fiscal year are part of 
the reason for the substantial unobligated balance anticipated in the 
budget for 1958. Also, the very nature of these cooperative under- 
takings requires that the Department have funds available from which 
to negotiate with local organizations for agreements on planned 
watershed-treatment measures. Because these negotiations often 
require considerable time, it is inevitable that there will be substantial 
unobligated balances at the end of each year. 

Senator Russet. What do you mean by “the very nature of these 
cooperative undertakings requires that the Department have funds 
available from which to negotiate with local organizations for agree- 
ments”? Do you mean by that you keep a backlog of funds to have 
available to enter into agreement for the construction of small dams 
and things of that kind? 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Chairman, at the time the work-plan proposal 
of the local organization is approved for operations work, and that 
approval can take place with some types of projects within the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and others have to go to the congressional 
committees—at that time the local organization has indicated its 
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intent and general ability to proceed with the work as it has been 
scheduled in the work planned. 

However, they have not always made all of the financial arrange- 
ments in complete form. And it is necessary for them to provide 
whatever degree of financial participation the work plan calls for, 
including their land rights-of-way, and, if things other than flood 
prevention are velar: such as drainage or irrigation or municipal 
water, and so forth, funds for either sharing in the cost or paying for 
those features of the work. So, there is a timelag between the time 
that the work plans are approved and when it can actually go into 
construction by the letting of contracts. 

And, incidentally, under this law, the law requires that local 
organizations must let the contracts. They are not let by the Federal 
Government. Therefore, there is a matter, after the approval of the 
work plans, for them to complete their final arrangements with 
respect to contracting negotiations. But we must protect that work 

lan with the funds available in order for the project to proceed. I 
elieve that covers the explanation of it. Mr. Brown might have 
some other point to add to that. 

Mr. Brown. I think that is right, Mr. Williams. The experience— 
and we have made an analysis of the experience during the last 4 
fiscal years, Senator, of our older program, the 11 authorized water- 
sheds, and of the programs of the Corps of Engineers for flood control 
and rivers and harbors, and of the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
average of each of those 3 programs during those 4 fiscal years has 
been about a 16-percent carryover in funds from one fiscal year to 
the next. 

Now, our experience on this new program just now getting into 
operation which covers the pilots and the 566 program has been an 
average carryover of about 26 percent. We hope that that can be 
reduced and brought more nearly in line with the older programs. 
But the very fact that local organizations must contract for the 
improvements leaves a lesser degree of flexibility than if the Federal 
Government were doing the contracting. 

Senator RusseLL. You may proceed. 


PILOT WATERSHEDS 


Mr. WiuuiaMs. We are continuing work in 54 pilot watersheds, with 
32 of them now scheduled for completion this fiscal year. Three 
projects were discontinued at the request of the sponsors during the 
1957 fiscal year. Three more are now scheduled for completion in the 
fiscal year 1959, and the remaining 20 by the end of 1961 fiscal year. 
Consistent with these schedules, we are budgeting a decrease of 
$4,171,782 in the pilot-program level for 1959 by shifting this amount 
over to the Public Law 566 projects. 

Senator Russe.u. I wish you would file with us, Mr. Williams, a 
little thumbnail sketch of each of these projects. 

Mr. Witttas. I will be glad to do so. Of the pilot projects? 

Senator Russgeiu. Yes, of the pilot projects. Including the three 
that you just mentioned. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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WATERSHED PROTECTION (PILOT) 


(Narrative Statements, 65 Projects, as of June 30, 1957) 


ARIZONA 


Squaw Peak-South Mountain, Maricopa County 


This project was not authorized because no qualified local agency was willing 
to sponsor it. 


White Tanks, Maricopa County 


All of the planned work in this project was completed in 1955. The watershed 
area is located on the east and south slopes of the White Tanks Mountains, 
approximately 25 miles west of the city of Phoenix. The 51l-square-mile area 
below the watershed is a broad level plain devoted to intensively farmed, irri- 
gated land. This land is precisely leveled and provided with carefully planned 
irrigation systems on which most of the irrigation ditches have been lined with 
concrete for the purpose of conserving water. As there are no defined or dedicated 
channels or watercourses through the farmed area, floodwaters originally flowed 
over the growing crops for distances of from 6 to 10 miles before entering a defined 
watercourse. Ninety-four percent of the farmlands in the flood plain are privately 
owned and 6 percent are farmed under lease from the State of Arizona. 

The planned land treatment, consisting of conservation range management on 
the desert watershed is in effect. Ninety percent of the farms on the flood plain 
are under cooperative agreement with the soil-conservation district. Basic plans 
have been prepared on 88 percent of the farms under agreement and more than 
60 percent of the planned land-treatment measures are applied. 

The structural work on the watershed consisted of 2 major floodwater-retarding 
earth-fill structures, 8 small debris and desilting basins, and 11 miles of earth 
dikes and diversion ditches. The structures have a cost-benefit ratio of 1.7 to 1. 








ARKANSAS 


Siz Mile Creek, Logan and Franklin Counties 

Six Mile Creek drains some 164,627 acres in the Ouachita Highland and 
Cherokee Prairie areas of west-central Arkansas. Most of the land is in private 
ownership, although 15,800 acres is in national forest and about 3,150 acres is 
occupied by the Fort Chaffee Military Reservation. The watershed was. desig- 
nated as a pilot project in October 1953, under sponsorship of the Magazine and 
Franklin County Soil Conservation Districts. 

The creek has a history of frequent flooding. Erosion rates on the watershed 
have been relatively high in the past because of intensive use of cultivated land, 
overgrazing of grassland, and grazing and burning of woodland range. Livestock 
enterprises predominate in the area, and a high proportion of the cropland is 
geared to the production of feed crops such as corn, oats, hay, and grain sorghums. 
Cotton, which once dominated the economy of the watershed, now plays a minor 
role. 

Despite a serious and prolonged drought during 1954 and 1955, good progress 
has been made on the land-treatment program. This work is on schedule and is 
now about 80 percent complete. Of the 1,100 farms in the watershed, 957 are 
under district agreement and 902 have basic plans. Major land-treatment 
measures remaining include pasture establishment, range improvement, and tree 
planting. Favorable weather in the spring of 1957, together with a special brush- 
control practice under the agricultural conservation program, is expected to 
result in substantial accomplishments on these practices. 

Twenty-three floodwater-retarding structures have been installed and another 
was under construction. Twenty-five miles of channel work has been completed. 
Some 276 acres of critically eroding lands have been stabilized to date through 
tree plantings. 

Heavy rains in the spring-of 1957 served as a practical test of the project’s effec- 
tiveness. Perhaps the reaction of the local people can best be summarized by a 
recent statement by the chairman of the Franklin County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. Ata public meeting he declared that ‘“* * * after a period of extreme and 
continued rainfall, the greatest since 1902, the Six Mile Creek project performed 
according to expectation.’”’ A special storm report prepared following the storm 
of April 3, 1957, revealed that the installed works of improvement reduced flood 
damages by 50 percent. Had the complete program been installed and in opera- 
tion, the report estimated that flood damages from this storm would have been 
reduced by 77 percent. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Adobe Creek, Lake, Mendocino, and Sonoma Counties 


Authorization for this project was withdrawn April 1, 1955, at the request of the 
sponsors. 


Calleguas Creek, Ventura County 


The watershed work plan was approved and Service participation authorized on 
February 19, 1954. The watershed area comprises 337 square miles, and is essen- 
tially all within the boundaries of the Calleguas and Simi Valley Soil Conserva- 
tion District. These districts cosponsor the program. In order to carry out 
their responsibilities, the districts have entered into agreements with the Ventura 
County Flood Control District, under which agreements the latter organiza- 
tion furnishes rights-of-way, and operates and maintains structural measures 
constructed under the plan. Nearly all land in the watershed is privately owned; 
small areas are occupied by two military installations and a State hospital. Land 
use varies from intensely managed citrus and row crops to range. 

Principal watershed problems are high debris production rates in upper parts of 
the watershed, unstable and inadequate channels, and flooding and deposition in 
lower parts of the watershed. Remedial measures planned include control of 
debris, channel stabilization, and capacity improvement, and intensified protection 
against fire. 

The interest of landowners and local organizations in the program is well demon- 
strated by the good progress in establishing land-treatment measures, and by the 
flood-control district’s action in currently increasing its tax assessment from 
$0.20 to $0.40 to help meet its obligations for structural measures. Interest 
of landowners is further demonstrated by the fact that, with but minor exceptions, 
they are donating rights-of-way for structural measures. The estimated value 
of rights-of-way required for the program is approximately $750,000. 


Walnut Creek, Contra Costa County 


The Walnut Creek watershed is about 15 miles east of San Francisco Bay and 
lies within an area between the Berkeley Hills and Mount Diablo. This water- 
shed is the largest in Contra Costa County, having an area of approximately 
95,600 acres. Four principal tributary channels drain into the main stem of 
Walnut Creek which is formed at the confluence of two of the tributaries, San 
Ramon and Las Trampas Creeks, which is the site of the city of Walnut Creek. 
The remaining two tributaries, Grayson and Pine Creeks drain into the main 
stem, closer to its mouth. 

The watershed project was sponsored by the Contra Costa Soil Conservation 
on and has as cooperating agency the Contra Costa County Flood Control 

istrict. 

Land-treatment measures on a majority of the 485 ranches and farms in the 
watershed are well established. Due to the driest year in approximately 60 
years few new practices were installed. Three hundred miles of fire trails exist 
in the watershed which have been valuable in holding fire damage to a minimum. 

Over 100 stabilizing and sediment-control structures are proposed for construc- 
tion, as is approximately 10 miles of channel stabilization and 23 miles of channel 
capacity improvement. The benefit-cost ratio, under the approved work plan, 
is 2:1. To date 5 drop spillway structures and 1 drop inlet, one-half mile of re- 
inforced concrete channel lining, 500 feet of sacked concrete revetment and 1 
large flood-retention dam have been built. Under construction are 3,000 feet 
of reinforced concrete channel lining and 2 reinforced concrete drop spillway 
structures. 

The flood of December 1955 proved the value of the newly built structures. 
Flood damage was reduced greatly and the flood-detention dam on Pine Creek 
more than saved its entire construction cost in minimizing flood damage in the 
Pine Creek subwatershed. 

Easements and rights-of-way in the amount of $91,393 have been secured by 
the local cooperating agency with an. additional $20,500 worth of rights-of-way 
condemned with right of immediate possession. 


COLORADO 


Kiowa Creek, Elbert and El Paso Counties 


The project covers 118 square miles, all in private ownership (two sections 
State land leased to private operators), located in the headwaters of Kiowa 
Creek, tributary to the South Platte River. It is sponsored by the Kiowa Soil 
Conservation District. 
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Of the 101 farms in the project 38 have a basic conservation plan covering 53 
percent of the total area. There is a total of 70 district cooperators controlling 
90 et of the watershed area. Land treatment measures are about 45 percent 
complete. 

The evaluation program for the project involves both physical and economic 
considerations. Cooperative arrangements have been made with the United 
States Geological Survey, Weather Bureau, Agricultural Research Service, and 
others to participate in these studies. Basic economic data have been gathered 
and all instrumentation completed. 

Pians for 1958 fiscal year call for installation of 10 floodwater retarding struc- 
tures, 15 sediment control structures, and 5,000 feet of channel improvement. 
Surveys and detailed design work will continue on dams to be constructed in 1959 
and 1960 fiscal years. It is expected that the project will be completed on 
schedule in fiscal year 1960. 


GEORGIA 


North Fork Broad River, Franklin and Stephens Counties 


This pilot project covers 63 square miles, of which 90 percent is privately owned 
and 10 percent, near the headwaters of the North Fork of Broad River, is national 
forest land. It is sponsored by the Broad River Soil Conservation District. 

Land treatment work planned for the watershed is rapidly progressing on the 
8,700 acres of cropland, 2,900 acres of grassland, and 23,100 acres of woodland. 
Most of the 5,100 acres of land which was idle at the beginning of the program 
has been converted to grassland and trees. Of the 500 landowners in the water- 
shed, 352 are district cooperators and have basic plans. Of the 3,660 acres of 
critical areas planned for vegetative treatment with perennial grasses and legumes, 
2,403 have been accomplished. Pasture seeding has been accomplished on 1,752 
acres of the planned 2,091 acres, and 2,719 acres of trees planted of the 7,130 acres 
planned. Vegetative treatment of perennial grasses and legumes on road rights- 
of-way has been completed on 39 miles of the 96 miles planned. 

Easements and rights-of-way valued at $44,000 have been recorded covering 
the 10 flood-retarding structures. 

One of the floodwater-retarding structures is designed to have a county road 
across the dam. The Stephens County Board of Commissioners has entered into 
an agreement to pay the additional cost of the structure and maintain and operate 
it after completion. 

IDAHO 
Dry Creek, Ada and Boise Counties 


The local people were either unable or unwilling to provide their part of the 
program as stated in the work plan. For this reason the project was discon- 
tinued June 30, 1957, at the request of the board of supervisors of the Dry Creek 
Soil Conservation District. 

Before the project was discontinued the Forest Service completed the works of 
improvement planned for national forest lands. 


ILLINOIS 


Hadley Creek, Pike and Adams Counties 


This pilot project covers 72.3 square miles, all of which is privately owned. 
The project is located near Barry, Ill. It is sponsored jointly by the Adams and 
Pike County Soil Conservation Districts. 

A combination of factors has hindered progress on this project—3 years of 
severe drought in 1954, 1955, and 1956; low income from small, rough farms and 
high contractual prices. Interest in the program still appears to be good, in 
spite of this. Farmers had shown very little interest in land treatment before 
the authorization. Since that time, the district boards have secured 197 coopera- 
tors and 154 basic plans. There are 241 farms in the watershed. In spite of 
the low (in comparison to size of watershed) amount of practices applied, both 
district boards feel that, with the interest shown, more progress will be made this 
year and in the next 3 years. 

Some 34 structural erosion-control measures have been installed. Some of the 
practices on the land are 52 miles of terraces, 12 miles of diversions, 100 ponds, 
65 acres of waterways, and 3,200 acres of contouring. Fifty-one acres of trees 
have been planted, along with 2,445 acres under a forest-management plan. 


Money Creek, McLean County 


This pilot watershed covers 67 square miles and is sponsored by the McLean 
County Soil Conservation District. 
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The work plan provided for the installation of 93 stabilizing and sediment- 
control structures, 0.3 of a mile of channel improvement, 2.7 miles of diversion 
ditches, and land-treatment measures. It is not expected that this project will 
be completed as planned. The planned structural measures will not be installed, 
and very little progress has been made in establishing the land-treatment measures. 

During the past fiscal year, conservation farm-planning progress has been 
relatively slow. This has been brought about by the extreme difficulties of 
developing a good land-use program in a cash grain farming area where farm 
tenancy is high and livestock and mixed farming are not common. 

During the past year, members of the district governing body and local Exten- 
sion Service representatives have spent much more time in working in this area 
than ever before. The city of Bloomington has also furnished funds to employ 


some additional assistance and to encourage the advancement of this watershed 
program. 


Old Tom Creek, Macomb County 


This pilot project covers 18 square miles, all of which is privately owned. It 
is situated in flat to rolling topography between Monmouth and Biggsville, II. 
Land values, generally, run above average. It is sponsored jointly by the Hender- 
son and Warren County Soil Conservation Districts. 

Planned land-treatment work is well along. Of the 63 farmers in the watershed 
49 are district cooperators and 43 have basic plans. 

More than 57 percent of the watershed-treatment measures have been com- 
pleted. The sponsors, farmers, township and county road commissioners, and 
others are all enthusiastic about the program. The township and county highway 
departments cooperated in the construction of one large flood-retention structure 
to be used as a part of the county highway system. Although not a large water- 
shed, considerable interest has been shown by other district boards, local organiza- 
tions, and townspeople in the progress. 

Twenty-one flood-retarding and stabilization structures have been planned. 
Twelve structures have been completed in prior years. It is planned to install 
nine in 1958, which will complete the project. 


INDIANA 


Flat Creek, Pike and Dubois Counties 


This project has an area of 36,632 acres. The watershed is approximately 15 
miles long and varies in width from 2 to 7 miles. A few small villages, comprisin 
1,866 acres, are located in the watershed. Strip mining for coal has been Rental 
out on 1,447 acres and is still very active. The rate of land optioning for this 
—. increased materially with the start of the watershed-protection program. 

he major problems are flooding of the bottom lands, deposition of sediment in 
drainage channels and on roads, erosion on the steeper areas, general low economic 
level, and high degree of part-time farming. The project was sponsored by the 
soil-conservation-district boards of supervisors in Pike and Dubois Counties. 

The watershed-protection project was closed out as of June 30, 1957. As the 
project progressed, it became increasingly evident that local interest in carryin 
out the project as planned could not be developed. As soon as it was email 
that further expenditure of funds on the project would result in little additional 
demonstrational value, it was agreed by the sponsoring groups that there was 
little to be gained by continuing the project. 


IOWA 


Floyd River tributaries, Sioux and Plymouth Counties 


The project area covers about 15,800 acres of highly developed, privately owned 
agricultural land in the upper Plymouth Creek and Nassau watersheds. No 
major structures are planned in the stream beds, although six visors will be added 
to road culverts to help stabilize stream channels. Approximately 270 miles of 
detention-type terraces will be constructed to supplement the land-treatment 
measures in keeping the rainwater where it falls. More than 50 miles of these 
terraces are installed. Land-treatment measures completed include more than 
4,500 acres of contour farming, 20 acres of grassed waterways, 850 rods of fence- 
row improvement, 22,500 feet of closed drains, and 2,600 rods of contour fencing. 

The Sioux County and Plymouth ,County Soil Conservation Districts, project 
sponsors, have stimulated interest among the landowners, but progress is slower 
than the sponsors had expected. 
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Honey Creek, Lucas County 


About 14 square miles of the headwaters of Honey Creek are included in the 
project which is sponsored by the Lucas County Soil Conservation District. The 
planned 21 dual purpose floodwater-retarding and stabilization structures have 
been completed except for some seeding and fencing that was delayed by the 
drought. Conservation farm plans are being applied on more than 90 percent of 
the 75 farms in the project area. Improved weather conditions over the drought 
of the past 3 years will improve the success and effectiveness of grass seedings for 
permanent pasture. 

Four miles of road grading and almost 6 miles of roadside seeding have been 
completed by Lucas County. 

The Honey Creek watershed subdistrict has been organized under State law 
and will be responsible for necessary maintenance work. This organization plans 
to secure maintenance funds needed by taxation. 


Mule Creek, Mills County 


This pilot project covers 8,013 acres in Mills County in southwest Iowa. Mule 
Creek is a tributary of the West Nishnabotna River. The soils in the watershed 
are derived from deep loess and are easily erodible. Reduction of sheet and gully 
erosion damage is the principal object of the watershed program. 

The project is sponsored by the Mills County Soil Conservation District. 

Planned land treatment work is well along on the watershed of which 87 percent 
is cropland with the remainder in miscellaneous uses. All or parts of 61 farms are 
included in the watershed and over 90 percent are cooperating with the district. 
Thirty-five basic plans have been developed. Approximately 65 percent of the 
planned land treatment measures have been applied, most significant of which are 
197 of the 281 miles of terraces. The sponsoring agency and the Mule Creek 
Watershed Association have been active in their support of the program and have 
maintained the interest and enthusiasm of the farmers in the watershed. The 
Mills County Board of Supervisors cooperated fully in the program, providing 
$50,000 toward the construction of 5 structures on or near county roads. 


KANSAS 


Aiken Creek, Chautauqua and Montgomery Counties 


The watershed includes 10.5 square miles of the upper end of Bee Creek, a 
tributary of Caney River in southeastern Kansas. All of the land is privately 
owned, of which about 1,500 acres is cropland and 4,800 acres grassland and 
wooded pasture. The project is sponsored by the Chautauqua County and Mont- 
gomery County Soil Conservation Districts. 

Land treatment planned for the watershed was estimated to cost $51,000. 
About 40 percent of the amounts planned have been installed thus far, such as 
19 of the needed 56 miles of terraces, 14 acres of 47 acres of waterways, 75 acres 
of 270 acres of pasture seeding, and 598 acres of 635 acres of grass and legume 
seeding. One floodwater retarding structure was built in 1955. 

Local interests have high regard for the water contained in the sediment pool 
of the reservoir. Releases of water from the pool have furnished downstream 
dwellers with stockwater during dry periods. Although no major flood-producing 
storms have occured since the reservoir was built, local interests have felt minor 
floods were averted on several occasions. 

Precipitation and stream gaging is carried out by the Weather Bureau and 
United States Geological Survey respectively through contract with the Soil 
Conservation Service as a part of the evaluation phase of the program. Kansas 
State College is assisting through the evaluation of the land use and treatment 
phase of the program. 


Bill’s Creek, Jackson County 


Authorization for this project was withdrawn at the request of the sponsors on 
July 1, 1954. 


Little Delaware- Mission Creeks, Brown County 


The watershed includes 44 square miles in the northern part of the Delaware 
River watershed of northeastern Kansas. The project is sponsored by the 
Brown County Soil Conservation District. After the project was underway the 
project area organized a watershed district which assumed operation and mainte- 
nance functions on structures. 

The area had a high “going rate” of conservation application at the time it was 
designated as a pilot project. This rate has been accelerated, resulting in a high 
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percentage of needed measures established. About 75 percent of the needed 
measures are now on the land. About 850 acres of the needed 1,000 acres of 
waterways are in place; 400 miles of 690 miles of terraces are operating and 9,000 
acres of 15,000 acres of contour farming are in use. 

The record in construction of floodwater retarding structures and sediment 
control structures is equally impressive. Six of eight planned floodwater dams 
are now in operation and 20 to 21 sediment structures are completed. One flood- 
water structure and six sediment control structures were contracted in fiscal year 
1957. The remaining structures, 2 floodwater dams and 1 sediment control 
structure will be built in fiscal year 1958. 

The Forest Service is cooperating in woodland phases of the program. Pre- 
cipitation and stream gaging is being carried on by the Weather Bureau and 
United States Geological Survey, respectively, under contract with the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Kansas State College is cooperating in evaluation of land 
use and treatment phases of the program. 

This project has an outstanding record in physical accomplishment, community 
cooperation, acceptance and discharge of local responsibility and in publicity and 
informational work. The first farm hour program to be telecast in color by 
station KCMO-TV at Kansas City fentared the Little Delaware project. Nu- 
merous groups of interested people have visited the watershed to see the work 
and to hear local people tell how it is done and can be done in other watersheds. 


Lost Creek, Lincoln County 


The watershed includes 19.26 square miles, all in private ownership. Lost 
Creek is a direct tributary of the Saline River located in north-central Kansas. 
Lost Creek derived its name from the channel being largely “‘lost’’ in its lower 
reaches on the common floodplain of the Saline River. The project is sponsored 
by the Lincoln County Soil Conservation District with considerable help from a 
watershed steering committee. 

There are 54 farming units in the watershed, 34 of which are district cooperators 
with 29 having basic plans covering 65 percent of the watershed. The severe 
drought during 1953-56 has caused establishment of conservation measures to fall 
below scheduled rates on the 7,500 acres of cropland and 4,400 acres of grassland. 
Drought conditions were particularly damaging to establishment of vegetative 
practices, including grass waterways for terrace outlets. About 35 percent of the 
needed land treatment measures have been applied including 97 of the needed 215 
acres of waterways, 27 miles of terraces with needs for 104 miles. 

Easements and rights-of-way with estimated total value of $35,000 have been 
obtained for floodwater retarding structures, channel improvements and flood- 
ways. Two of the three floodwater retarding structures planned were built, one 
in 1955 and one in 1956. Construction on the remaining floodwater retarding 
dams is deferred until 1958, awaiting the establishment of additional land treat- 
ment on the drainage area. Channel improvements and floodways will be under- 
taken in 1959 following completion of the reservoirsystem. The reservoirs control 
33 percent of the watershed area. 


Snipe Creek, Marshall County 


Snipe Creek, located in northeastern Kansas, is a tributary of the Black Ver- 
million River, which in turn flows into Blue River. Snipe Creek contains 26 
square miles, with 67 percent in cultivation and 22 percent in grass. The project 
is sponsored by the Marshall County Soil Conservation District with aid from 
a watershed steering committee. 

Snipe Creek project is outstanding in cooperation on land-treatment work, 
with 101 of the 105 farmers being district cooperators and 90 having basic plans. 
The watershed had a high ‘‘going rate’’ of land-treatment application at the time 
it was designated as a pilot project. A continuation of the rate of accomplish- 
ment has resulted in nearly complete establishment of major cropland practices, 
such as contour farming, terraces, and grassed waterways. 

Six floodwater retarding structures are completed, 3 in 1954, 2 in 1955, and 1 
in 1956 fiseal years. No construction was carried out in 1957. The drainage 
areas of the 6 completed dams control 21 percent of the watershed area. The 
sponsors have met with considerable difficulty in obtaining easements for the two 
remaining floodwater dams. It appears that the project will close out at the 
end of fiscal year 1958 with only the six floodwater dams built. 

Water in the sediment pools of the reservoirs has had great appeal and use- 
fulness during drought years. In addition to livestock water, the reservoirs 
have furnished considerable water for fill compaction on a nearby Federal highway 
construction project. 
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The Forest Service is cooperating in woodland phases of the project. Sub- 
normal rainfall prior to 1957 has, however, reduced interest in tree planting. 
The Weather Bureau and the United States Geological Survey are maintaining 
precipitation and stream gage recorders under contract with the Soil Conservation 
Service as a part of the program evaluation. Kansas State College is also coop- 
erating in evaluating effects of the land use and treatment aspects of the project. 


Switzler Creek, Osage County 


The project covers 31 square miles, all privately owned, on Switzler Creek, a 
tributary of the Marais des Cygnes River in east central Kansas. It is sponsored 
by the Osage County Soil Conservation District. 

Planned land-treatment work is not being installed as rapidly as originally 
scheduled. There are 162 farms in the watershed with 88 basic plans on 95 farms 
under agreement with the sponsoring district. About 50 percent of the project 
is cultivated land and 44 percent grassland. About 35 percent of the principal 
needed land-treatment measures have been supplied on cropland, such as 120 
miles of terraces out of 370 miles needed, 135 out of 440 acres of needed waterways, 
and 2,378 acres of contour farming with 6,890 acres needed. 

Two floodwater retarding structures have been completed, 1 in fiscal year 1954 
and 1 in fiscal year 1955. 

The Forest Service is cooperating in woodland phases of the program. Precip- 
itation and stream gaging is carried on by the Weather Bureau and United States 
Geological Survey through contract with the Soil Conservation Service as a part 


of program evaluation. Kansas State College is aiding in evaluation of land-use 
and treatment effects of the project. 


KENTUCKY 


North Fork Rough River, Breckinridge County 


There are 40 square miles of land covered in this project, of which all is privately 
owned. There are 240 farms within the watershed, of which 224 have basic 
plans. This is an increase of 79 percent in basic conservation plans since the 
development of the work plan. 

More than 65 percent of the planned measures are applied. The most significant 
of these are: 1 of the 2 needed floodwater-retarding structures, 13 miles of the 
needed 15 miles of subwatershed waterways, 2,782 acres of the needed 6,057 acres 
of grasses and legumes, 5 miles of the needed 8 miles of roadside stabilization, 
and 640 acres of the needed 998 acres of trees planted. 

The sponsors, townspeople, and farmers are organized as the North Fork of 
Rough River Pilot Watershed Conservancy District. The Breckinridge County 
fiscal court has assisted in appropriating money to hire a part-time secretary to 
help with office calls and general recordkeeping. 

The remaining floodwater-retarding structure, 2 miles of subwatershed water- 
ways, and critical area stabilization work will be completed during the 1958 fiscal 
year to complete the project. 


Plum Creek, Shelby, Spencer, Bullitt, and Jefferson Counties 


Plum Creek flows from just south of Simpsonville, Ky., in a southerly direction 
for 17 miles to Salt River. The watershed contains 23,688 acres, about one-third 
lying in Shelby County, slightly less than two-thirds in Spencer County, and only 
a very small portion in each of Jefferson and Bullitt Counties. It is sponsored by 
the four above-named soil conservation districts. Plum Creek Watershed has an 
erosion and sediment problem as well as flood-plain damage from an average of 
three out-of-bank floods a year. 

The application of land-treatment measures has progressed steadily—about 60 
percent of the work is now complete on the 162 farms in the watershed. The 
outstanding land-treatment work completed is: Pasture seeding, 4,250 acres; 
ponds constructed, 66; pasture improvement, 6,801 acres. The soil conservation 
districts supervisors appointed five advisory supervisors who farm in the water- 
shed. These farmers encourage others in the more rapid installation of conser- 
vation measures. 

Ten floodwater-retarding structures have been installed. Another structure 
will be constructed in 1958. There have been 19.2 miles of subwatershed im- 
provement completed. About 10 miles of stream channel improvement will be 
contracted in 1958. Critical area treatment amounts to 350 acres. All neces- 
sary easements have been obtained and recorded. In September 1954 a local 
storm of 3.6 inches in 8 hours fell behind a nearly completed floodwater-retarding 
structure. About 30 acres of bottom land directly below the structure was pro- 
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tected. Another storm in April 1957 (3.6 inches in 8 hours—a general rain on 
already saturated soil) occurred after 9 floodwater-retarding structures and other 
measures were complete. Damages on the flood-plain were reduced considerably. 

The USGS is cooperating with the Soil Conservation Service in installation of 
gages and collection of data for evaluation. The State of Kentucky, department 
of conservation, division of flood control and water usage is paying the salary of 
& man to read and maintain the USGS gages installed in the watersheds. The 
ARS is cooperating in the intensive evaluation of the watershed program. 


Red River, Wolfe County 


As originally authorized the project covered 58,104 acres, all privately owned, 
in Wolfe and Morgan Counties. Effective November 1, 1956, the project was 
reduced in size to include only that part of the watershed which drains into 
Stillwater Creek. It now covers 15,582 acres. The project is sponsored by the 
Wolfe County Soil Conservation District. 

Of the 200 landowners in the watershed, 171 are district cooperators, and 133 
have basic conservation plans. Progress in land-treatment work has accelerated 
each year, and, at present, landowners are applying land-treatment measures to 
almost the full extent of their available resources. Most significant progress has 
been made in pasture seeding, improving existing pastures, cover cropping, and 
revegetation of critical areas, with these measures being installed generally on 
schedule. Cooperating farmers planted 394 acres of trees, the Forest Service 
planted 175 acres making a total of 569 acres of critical areas being planted to 
trees. 

No water-retarding structures were planned for installation in this project. 
Landowners have given easements valued at $8,300, for 5.5 miles of stream- 
channel improvement work, enlarging and reshaping 1 mile of tributary outlets, 
and for 1 grade-control structure. Construction is in progress on the remaining 
1.4 miles of stream-channel improvement and the grade control structure. No 
further stream channel work is planned after completion of the present contract. 

Several series of storms in 1955 and 1956 produced only 1 channel overflow, 
covering approximately 6 acres, along reaches of the improved stream channel. 
Before channel improvement work was installed, storms of equal intensity, re- 
sulted in serious flooding of the major portion of farmland adjacent to the streams. 


Upper Green River, Lincoln County 


This pilot watershed is sponsored by the Lincoln County Soil Conservation 
District and is located on the headwaters of Green River in Lincoln County, 
Ky. It contains 24,275 acres of land of which 56.7 percent is woodland and 
43.3 percent open crops and pasture. There are 1,538 acres of flood plain in 
the watershed. 

The application of land treatment measures has progressed steadily and approx- 
imately 70 percent have been completed. Application work is well under way 
on the 360 farms in the watershed. Some of the outstanding land treatment 
work completed is: 1,207 acres of seeding; 1,176 acres of pasture improvement; 
339 acres of perennial vegetation; 88 farm ponds; and 9 miles of diversion chan- 
nels. The soil conservation district supervisors appointed six associate super- 
visors who live in the watershed area. These associate supervisors are encouraging 
others in the more rapid application of land treatment measures. 

Four floodwater-retarding structures, of the five planned, have been installed 
and construction has begun on the other one. 

The USGS and the Kentucky State Department of Conservation, division of 
flood control and water usage, are cooperating with the Soil Conservation Service 
in the installation and maintenance of rain and stream gages for evaluation of 
the project. 

MINNESOTA 


Chippewa River tributaries, Swift County 


The total area of the Chippewa River Basin and Hawk Creek watershed is 
about 2,400 square miles. The pilot watershed program, however, is confined to 
the Shakopee and Mud Creek subwatersheds in the Chippewa River watershed 
near Benson, Minn., and the Hawk Creek watershed. Chippewa, Kandiyohi 
County, Renville County and Swift County Soil Conservation Districts are joint 
sponsors of the project. Judicial districts organized under State drainage laws 
through the district court handle the construction program. Structural measures 
consist of retarding structures and floodways, primarily for flood prevention. 
Land treatment measures include principally crop rotations, soil management 
and drainage. However, farm waterways, terraces, diversions, contour and wind 
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strip cropping are important measures, particularly in the upper parts of the 
Shakopee and Mud Creek subwatersheds, and are applied where needed to prevent 
erosion. Interest in land treatment has steadily increased since the beginning of 
pilot watershed development, and torrential rains in June accelerated this interest 
considerably. 


About one-third of the work has been done and the entire project is scheduled 
for completion in 1961. 


East Willow Creek, Fillmore County 


East Willow Creek drains into the Root River just above Preston, Minn. 
About 160 farms are included in the drainage area, which totals 24,000 acres. 
A total watershed damage of $64,139 occurred annually before the project started. 

Planned protective measures are: (a) structural measures primarily for flood 
prevention, including 15 gully stabilizing structures; 7 floodwater retarding 
structures, waterway improvement, streambank stabilization and woody plantings; 
and (b) land treatment measures including terraces, contour stripcropping, 
waterways, pasture improvement, conservation crop rotations, and woodland 
management. 

Sponsors of the project are the West Fillmore Soil Conservation District. 
A group of 17 farmers from the watershed serve on the steering committee. Their 
responsibilities include decisions on sites for structures, working agreements, 
working out problems with township and county officials, public information 
programs to demonstrate progress and results of the watershed program and 
assisting in encouraging their neighbors to apply needed land treatment. 

The job of securing land easement at no cost and working agreements has 
moved along smoothly, mainly due to the direct effort of the steering committee. 
Particularly outstanding in their accomplishments for this past year is the manner 
in which they carried out their obligations in working with the county commis- 
sioners, county engineer, two township boards, and many others. The county 
and two townships have donated cash to help pay contract costs of structural 
measures. 

All planned structural measures will be installed and the project completed 
by the end of the 1958 fiscal year. 


South and North Fork of the Crow, Meeker, Pope, Stearns and Willmar Counties 


This project was not authorized because no qualified local agency was willing 
to sponsor it. 
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East Branch of South Fork of Blackwater, Johnson County 
This pilot project covers 19.7 square miles and is sponsored by the Johnson 


County Soil Conservation District. It is made up of 118 farms and is the entire 
i east branch of the South Fork of Blackwater River. 
i Planned land treatment work estimated to cost $280,000, has been started on 


; the 12,613 acres. Of the 118 farmers in the watershed, 91 are cooperators with the 
Johnson County Soil Conservation District and 72 have basic plans. Due to 
f the continued drought from 1953 through 1956 the progress in land treatment 
| work has been retarded. During this period of time an accumulated shortage 
5 of rainfall has amounted to 54.6 inches. Significant is the application of the needed 
grassed waterways which amounted to 15 acres of the needed 33 acres. There 
have been 40 miles of standard terraces, 16 miles of field diversions, 6 minor gully 
i structures, 848 acres of pasture seedings, 3,300 rods of hedge row planning, and 
t 25 acres of tree-planning applied since the start of the project. This is approxi- 
mately 40 percent of needed land treatment practices as shown in the original 
work plan. Forest management assistance furnished by the Forest Service has 
been done on 168 acres. 

The structural measure work was about 61 percent completed on July 1, 1957. 
Completion of the project is scheduled for 1960. 

Lost Creek, Lincoln County 

The Lost Creek watershed covers 8,960 acres, all of which lies in Hurricane 
Township. 

There are 85 farms in the watershed including 20 small units in and around 
the town of Elsberry, Mo. There are 64 district cooperators, 48 of which have 
basic farm plans in this watershed. About 64 percent of the planned land treat- 
ment measures have been installed. 

Four floodwater retarding structures as well as numerous stabilization and 
sediment control structures are planned. Two floodwater retarding structures 
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and six stabilization structures are completed; three more floodwater retarding 
structures are ready for the awarding of the contract and there are seven more 
structures to be installed in the fiscal years 1958 and 1959. It is expected that 
2 contracts embracing 6 of the structures will be awarded in the fourth quarter 
of 1958 and for the additional structure in the first quarter of 1959. In addition 
to structures, the Forest Service has planted 3% acres of trees this past year. 
Easements and -rights-of-way valued at $11,675 have been recorded from 18 
landowners. 

For the past few years dry weather has handicapped the establishment of 
vegetative practices in the watershed. This spring excessive moisture has 
continued to prevent the establishment of vegetative practices. During the 
month of June 1957, this watershed received rainfall of 3 to 4 inches flooding the 
Lost Creek bottom and covering one of the main highways. The local people in 
the town of Elsberry and landowners in the watershed credit these flood-prevention 
structures for preventing more damage from the flood. 


MONTANA 
Muster Creek, Custer County 


Authorization for this watershed project was withdrawn April 1, 1955, at the 
request of the sponsors. 
NEBRASKA 
Brownell Creek, Otoe County 


Brownell Creek is a tributary of the Little Nemaha River, located in north- 
central Otoe County, and covers an area of 15,134 acres or 23.6 square miles. 
All land is privately owned except for the rights-of-way used for public roads and 
highways. In 1954, there were 11,893 acres of cropland, 2,703 acres of grassland, 
and 538 acres of miscellaneous land use in the watershed area. This watershed 
project is sponsored by the Otoe Soil Conservation District. 

The land treatment program has progressed at a highly satisfactory and ac- 
celerated rate. There are 123 farming units of which 97 are district cooperators 
with 86 of these having basic conservation plans covering 82 percent of the 
watershed. 

A few of the important land treatment practices needed for watershed protec- 
tion and reduction in runoff and sediment in detention reservoirs are: 707 miles 
of terraces, 770 acres of grassed waterways, 8,100 acres of contour farming and 
2,200 acres of rotation hay and pasture. To date, approximately 560 miles of 
terraces, 320 acres of grassed waterways, 7,000 acres of contour farming and 1,000 
acres of rotation hay and pasture have been established and applied. Overall, it 
is estimated that 60-70 percent of the needed land treatment has been applied. 

Nine floodwater and combination floodwater retarding and stabilizing structures 
are planned of which four have been constructed. Eighteen of the stabilizing 
and sediment control structures have been constructed or contracted of the 41 
planned for the watershed. During fiscal year 1957, 1 floodwater retarding struc- 
ture, and 6 stabilizing and sediment control structures, were constructed or con- 
tracted. It is planned to contract and construct approximately 15 floodwater 


retarding and stabilizing and sediment control structures during the fiscal year 
1958. 


Dry Creek, Frontier and Redwillow Counties 


This pilot watershed covers 55.3 square miles or 35,372 acres and is approxi- 
mately equally located in Frontier and Redwillow Counties. All land is pri- 
vately owned except for the rights-of-way for public roads, highways, and rail- 
roads. In 1954 there were 22,200 acres of cropland, 11,526 acres of rangeland, 
and 12,076 acres of miscellaneous use land in the watershed. 

The watershed project is sponsored by the Frontier County and Redwillow 
County Soil Conservation Districts. 

Planned land treatment has moved along at an accelerated rate. A few of the 
more important practices needed for watershed protection are: 11,000 acres of 
contour farming, 1,960 acres of stripcropping, 2,900 acres of rotation hay and 
pasture, 9,700 acres of crop residue management, 615 miles of terraces, and 10,632 
acres of grazing management. The goal for contour farming has been exceeded; 
over 1,000 miles of terraces have been constructed, and 15 percent of the rotation 
hay and pasture has been established. The crop residue management goal has 
been exceeded but the stripcropping and grazing management practices have only 
been well started, partly because of severe drought conditions in the area during 
the past several years. 
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The program calls for 10 floodwater retarding structures, 7 of which have been 
constructed or are now under construction. Easement problems are delaying 2 
of the 3 remaining floodwater retarding structures. The sponsors are working 
hard toward obtaining esaements on the floodwater retarding structures for which 
easements have not been obtained and it is anticipated that they will be able to 
resolve these problems so that construction can be carried out during 1958 and 
the project completed in 1959. 


Indian Creek, Gage County 


Indian Creek is a tributary of the Blue River and passes through the city of 
Beatrice, at which point it joins the Blue. The watershed is located in north- 
central Gage County and covers an area of 47,870 acres or 74.8 square miles. 
All land is privately owned except for rights-of-way used for public roads, high- 
ways, and railroads. In 1954 there were approximately 36,004 acres used as 
cropland, 9,881 acres in native or tame grass pasture, 281 acres in woodland or 
wildlife areas, and 1,704 acres occupied by roads, streams, farmsteads, and mis- 
cellaneous use. The watershed project is sponsored by the Gage County Soil 
Conservation District. 

Farmers have applied their land treatment practices at a very highly satis- 
factory and accelerated rate. There are 321 operating units of which 274 are 
district cooperators with 197 having basic farm conservation plans covering 
almost 70 percent of the project area. 

A few of the important land treatment practices needed for watershed protection 
and reduction of runoff and sediment in detention reservoirs are: 19,000 acres of 
contour farming, 1,235 miles of terraces, 6,000 acres of rotation hay and pasture, 
and 950 acres of grassed waterways. Approximately 15,500 acres of contour 
farming, 825 miles of terraces, 3,500 acres of rotation hay and pasture and 1,450 
acres of grassed waterways have been established. Nearly 75 percent of the 
needed land treatment has been applied. The Forest Service assisted in the estab- 
lishment of approximately 25 acres of woodland. The Nebraska Game, Foresta- 
tion, and Parks Commission has also made several wildlife habitat plantings. 

Almost 60 percent of the structural work had been completed by the close of 
the 1957 fiscal year and the project was scheduled for completion in 1961. 

The county ASC committee has been cooperative by giving preference to 
approvals and allocating substantial supplemental ACP funds for accelerating 
the land treatment program. 

Easements and rights-of-way for all completed structures have been granted 
without cost to the sponsors. With the exception of i or 2 instances, it does 
not appear at this time that there will be any serious easement problems in the 
future. Easements and rights-of-way granted to date have an approximate 
value of $85,000. 


Upper Salt-Swedeburg tributaries of Salt Creek, Lancaster and Saunders Counties 


This pilot watershed project is made up of 2 separate areas totaling 114,408 
acres (178.8 square miles). The upper Salt Creek segment is an area of 109,118 
acres located in southern Lancaster County, and the Swedeburg segment is a 
watershed of 5,290 acres in south central Saunders County. ill land is privately 
owned except for rights-of-way for public roads, highways, railroads. In 1954 
there were 83,045 acres of cropland, 25,780 acres of tame pasture and native hay 
land, 2,335 acres of woodland, and 6,848 acres of miscellaneous-use land in the 
watershed. The watershed project is sponsored by the Lancaster and Saunders 
County Soil Conservation Districts and endorsed by the Greater Salt-Wahoo 
Watershed Association. 

There are about 800 farms operating units, of which 565 are district cooperators 
with 316 having basic plans. 

Some of the important land-treatment needs for watershed protection and 
runoff and sediment control for structures are 70,000 acres of contour farming, 
4,075 miles of terraces, and 4,450 acres of grassed waterways. Approximately 
25,000 acres of contour farming, 1,500 miles of terraces, and 1,600 acres of water- 
ways have been established. Overall, it is estimated that 40-50 percent of the 
needed land treatment has been applied. The county ASC committees have been 
very cooperative by giving preference to approvals and providing supplemental 
ACP funds to farmers for carrying out their conservation practices. 

Of the planned 34 floodwater and combination floodwater retarding and stabil- 
izing structures, 15 have been constructed or contracted. Twenty-five stabilizing 
and sediment-control structures have been constructed or contracted of the 75 
planned for the watershed. Two drop spillways have been constructed of the 
ten planned. 
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Several thousand people have toured this watershed. They have come from 
points throughout the United States and many foreign countries. Several groups 
of 200-300 people in bus caravans have visited the watershed on numerous 
occasions. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Paboosic Brook, Hillsborough County 


This pilot project has a drainage area of approximately 50 square miles and 
forms a subwatershed of the Souhegan River. It is sponsored by the Hillsborough 
County Soil Conservation District. The brook starts at the outlet of Baboosic 
Lake and flows in an easterly direction, entering the Souhegan only a few hundred 
yards from its entrance to the Merrimack River. 

The watershed is about 80 percent wooded. There are about 200 landowners, 
including many very small, part-time farms and rural residences and 20 to 25 
actual commercial farms. These farmers own or operate the majority of the land 
being farmed. The district has cooperative agreements with 154 landowners. 
It is estimated that 20 to 25 percent of the total conservation needs will be in- 
stalled during the 5-year period. Establishment of practices on those farms being 
actively operated has been good. 

Local-State-Federal cooperation has been good. The New Hampshire Fish 
and Game Department and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service were 
very cooperative in developing the wildlife phases of the plan. 

No structural measures were planned for this project, which is to be terminated 
at the close of fiscal year 1958. 


NEW JERSEY 


Pequest, Warren and Sussex Counties 


The Pequest watershed project in Warren and Sussex Counties covers a drainage 
area of 108 square miles above the USGS recording gage at Pequest, N. J. The 
entire watershed is privately owned. The project is sponsored jointly by the 
Warren County Soil Conservation District and the Sussex County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

Planned land-treatment work is well started on 1,780 acres of cropland, 11,542 
acres of woodland, and 4,054 acres of grassland. Of the 310 farmers in the 
watershed, 243 are district cooperators and 237 have basic plans. More than 
72 percent of the planned land-treatment measures are applied. Land-treatment 
work has been given adequate assistance through the ACP. The Forest Service, 
through the New Jersey Section of Forestry Cooperation, has supervised the 
planting of trees on 611 acres and forest-management assistance on 6,877 acres. 

Casements and rights-of-way valued at $62,000 have been obtained from 41 
landowners covering 95 percent of the channel-improvement work. 

Nine and one-half miles of channel improvement is planned. A contract has 
been let for 6 miles of channel improvement, and work on this contract is nearly 
complete. Plans are complete for 3 additional miles of channel improvement, 
and this work will be contracted for in September 1958. 

A storm on April 6, 1957, produced peak flow at the Pequest gage only 80 cubic 
feet per second less than Hurricane Diane of August 19, 1955, but no overland 
flooding of cropland occurred, while Diane flooded most of the cropland for which 
protection was planned. The channel-improvement work on the first contract 
was about completed when the storm of April 6, 1957, occurred. Local people 
are satisfied that they have adequate protection, and are actively engaged in 
constructing diversion channels and outlet channels called for in the project to get 
the full benefit of the project. These structures represent a local cost of $66,800. 


NEW MEXICO 


Sandia Mountain tributaries, Sandoval County 


This project covers 9,050 acres, of which 6,700 acres are in the flood-source area 
and 2,350 acres are bottom lands in the Rio Grande Valley in the vicinity of 
Bernalillo, which are subject to floodwater and sediment damages. Approxi- 
mately 4,400 acres of the upper watershed is federally owned land in the Cibola 
National Forest, and the remainder of the watershed is in private ownership. 
The project is sponsored by the Santa Fe-Sandoval Soil Conservation District. 
Project installation is complete, and it is planned to evaluate the effectiveness of 
structural works and land-treatment measures in reducing floodwater and sediment 
damages through fiscal year 1961. 
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Measures installed on the project include one floodwater-retarding dam con- 
structed in 1955. Rights-of-way and the local share of construction costs were 
contributed by the sponsor, the New Mexico Timber Co., the Santa Fe Railway, 
and the village of Bernalillo. 

Land-treatment measures installed on privately owned lands include range 
improvement, 680 acres; erosion-control structures, 2; fencing, 2.6 miles; land 
leveling, 140 acres; ditch construction, 1 mile; improved water application, 148 
acres. 

In addition to the foregoing measures, considerable work has been carried out on 
national-forest lands in the watershed by the Forest Service to improve the 
vegetative cover and reduce erosion. No grazing is permitted on these lands, and 
measures installed include 363 stabilizing structures; terraces on flat slopes, 58 
miles; terraces on steep slopes, 5.5 miles; gully control, 370 acres; grass seeding, 
1,310 acres; and woody plantings, 30 acres. 


Upper Rio Hondo, Lincoln County 


This project covers 256,000 acres, of which 106,470 acres are Federal land in 
the Lincoln National Forest, and the remainder of the area is in private owner- 
ship, except for some 30,000 acres administered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The project is sponsored by the Upper Hondo Soil Conservation District. 

The installation of planned land-treatment and structural works is well along 
on both Federal and non-Federal lands. As of June 30, 1957, the following 
flood prevention measures had been established on privately owned lands: 41 
stabilizing and sediment control structures, 9 debris basins, and 1 mile of stream- 
channel improvement. 

A floodwater-retarding dam, with a capacity of about 5,000 acre-feet, is a key 
item in the overall project, and will provide protection from flood damage to 
valuable cropland along the Rio Bonito and Rio Hondo. 

The Forest Service has been carrying out a land stabilization and management 
program on national-forest lands in the headwaters of the watershed. 
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NEW YORK 
Ball Creek, Chautauqua County 

As of June 30, 1956, no structural measures had been installed in this watershed 
due to lack of easements. This project was discontinued, with the concurrence of 
the sponsors, on December 31, 1956. 

There are 33 cooperators in the watershed and basic plans have been prepared 
with 17 cooperators. Installation of land treatment measures has been slow. 
The Forest Service, through the New York State Conservation Department, has 
contacted 18 owners of woodland. Five of these have signed forest practice 
agreements involving 141 acres of woodland. Over 100 acres have been marked 
for harvest cutting and 13 acres for timber stand improvement. 


Dean Creek, Tioga County 


This pilot watershed covers about 10 square miles of privately owned land in 
south central New York State, and is part of the Susquehanna River watershed. 
About 48 percent is in cropland and pasture, about 40 percent in woodland, and 
12 percent in miscellaneous uses including urban homes, roads, and railroads. 
Farming consists primarily of dairy and poultry enterprises. The Dean Creek 
Pilot Watershed is sponsored by the Tioga County Soil Conservation District. 

The land treatment program is primarily improvement of hay and pasture. 
About the only cultivated crop grown is corn. Less than 10 percent of the water- 
shed is in cultivated crops in any year. About 40 percent of the estimated land- 
treatment measures that will benefit flood prevention have been applied. 

The 2 planned impounding structures established and the 2.9 miles of planned 
stream channel improvement were completed in 1955. Fourteen debris dams were 
planned. Six debris dams were built with private funds and ACP cost-sharing 
funds. Four others were constructed with private funds. 

In October of 1955, 6.41 inches of rainfall were recorded over a 2-day period. 
The structures were very effective in preventing damage. There was practically 
no damage to cropland. Damage to highways and to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
was slight. No rains of flood proportion have occurred since 1955. 


Great Brook, Chenango County 

This pilot project is sponsored by the Chenango County Soil Conservation 
District. It covers about 26 square miles, of which about 3 square miles is public 
land owned by the New York State Conservation Department and is in forest. 
About 42 percent of the entire watershed is in woodland, 50 percent in cropland 
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and pasture, and 8 percent miscellaneous land including roads and urban resi- 
dences. Great Brook is in south central New York State and is a tributary of 
the Unadilla River which flows into the Susquehanna River at Sidney. 

Land-treatment measures planned for flood prevention consisted of diversion 
ditches, waterways, strip cropping, cover cropping, revegetation, woodland pro- 
tection, planting trees and thinning plantations. This treatment, with a planned 
cost of $203,692, is about 60 percent established. Outstanding accomplishments 
in this dairy section where the cropland is predominantly in grass is the revege- 
tation of 821 acres of the planned 1,274 acres. Woodland practices carried out 
consist of 3,313 acres of the planned 7,400 acres of woodland protection, 793 acres 
of the planned 1,298 acres of tree planting, and 937 acres of the 1,150 acres of 
planned thinning of plantations. The Forest Service in cooperation with the 
New York State Conservation Department has made woodlot management plans 
for 55 of the 121 farms in this watershed. Cooperation by ACP in providing 
cost share funds for land-treatment practices has been given priority in this 
watershed. 

Interest of the local people in the watershed continues at a high level. Of the 
121 farms, 120 are district cooperators; 99 have basic plans and 15 have plans 
applied. Activity of the Great Brook Watershed Association and the district 
directors in enlisting the help of other agencies and groups has been a primary 
factor in maintaining interest. 

Little Hoosic, Rensselaer County 


As of June 30, 1957, one loeal contribution debris dam has been installed and 
another 90 percent completed. Clearing and snagging has been completed by 
the Soil Conservation Service on 4.2 miles along the Little Hoosic River. Designs 
and specifications have been completed on some 5 miles of channel work from 
1,200 feet below Seagroatts Bridge through the village of Berlin to Cherry Plain, 
N. Y. This includes 3 grade stabilizing structures and 4 debris dams. Stream- 
banks through the village of Berlin are to be sloped, stone riprap or stone-filled 
cribbing. The channel is to be deepened and stone paved. Clearing and snag- 
ging will be included in the above contract. 

Easements and rights-of-way have been donated by 74 of 78 landowners to 
the Rensselaer County Soil Conservation District. The directors of the Rensse- 
laer County Soil Conservation District have requested the county board of super- 
visors to begin condemnation proceedings on the remaining four properties. 

There are 140 landowners in the watershed area involving 48,298 acres of land. 
Most of the area is in woodland with about 15 percent in grassland or cultivated 
crops; 49 farmers are cooperators, 20 of which have basic conservation plans 
developed covering 5,400 acres. The Forest Service has planted 190,000 trees; 
67 landowners have become Forest Practice Act cooperators. The cooperators 
have established 197 acres of woodland stand thinnings included. Forest manage- 
ment assistance has been given on 9,392 acres. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Third Creek, Alexander, Iredell, and Rowan Counties 


This pilot project covers 186 square miles, of which 3,800 acres are in Alexander 
County, 49,267 acres are in Iredell County, and 13,100 acres are in Rowan County. 
It is sponsored by the Middle Yadkin and Catawba Soil Conservation Districts. 
Third Creek is a tributary of the Yadkin River. 

The farm conservation planning is nearly completed and application of land 
treatment work should be completed according to schedule. 

Five floodwater structures have been built. Easements and rights-of-way have 
been obtained for 2 more; these 2 are planned for installation in fiseal year 1958; 
19 miles of stream channel clearing and snagging has been completed. Contracts 
were let in fiscal year 1957 for an additional 17.5 miles, which is now under con- 
struction. Plans are being made for the additional stream channel work needed. 

During September 24-27, 1956, heavy rainfall occurred in the headwaters of 
Third Creek. The recording rain gage showed a total of 7 inches of precipitation. 
It was calculated that 4.76 inches of runoff resulted from the above rain. Only 
280 acre-feet of flood storage was utilized out of the 876 available to handle this 
flow. 

The following quotation is from an article which appeared in the Salisbury, 
N. C., Post on February 3, 1957, entitled ‘Soil Conservation Work Said Paying 
Off Along Third Creek’’: 
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“Soil conservationists of this area regard Third Creek’s conduct under the heavy 
rainfall of last week as proof that the Third Creek watershed project is paying off. 
Flood of Third Creek was limited to a comparatively few places. While Third 
Creek was acting in a comparatively ladylike manner, Second Creek, which is a 
comparable stream, was flooding extensive areas along its path.” 
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NORTH DAKOTA 






Tongue River, Pembina and Cavalier Counties 


The Tongue River watershed covers an area of 295,575 acres, all of which is in 
private ownership. About 150,000 acres of land in the watershed is subject to 
flooding from snowmelt water during years of heavy snowfall and from heavy 
summer rains. The problem is aggravated by the rapid runoff from the steep 
areas in the western portion flattening out to an almost level plane with poorly 
developed natural drainage in the eastern areas. The watershed project is spon- 
sored by the East and West Pembina and East Cavalier County Soil Conservation 
Districts, and the Pembina County Water Conservation and Flood Control 
District. 

Over 50 percent of the needed land treatment has been applied and the program 
is progressing on or ahead of schedule. 

The structural program includes 10 floodwater-retarding structures, of which 7 
are completed or under contract; 45 miles of channel improvement of which 9 
are completed; and 31.5 miles of floodways of which 11 miles have been completed. 
A substantial amount of the remaining floodways and channels are now designed. 

The sponsoring organizations have been very cooperative in obtaining the 
necessary right-of-way for the structures, but have had to purchase a good portion 
ofthem. Some of the dam sites were granted at no cost, but most were purchased. 


OHIO 


Rocky Fork (Clear Creek branch), Highland County 

The project covers 28,042 acres (43.8 square miles), 39 percent of the Rocky 
Fork State Lake watershed. Of this area 27,165 acres are in farms, 814 acres 
are in towns and villages, and 63 acres are in reservoirs. The project was spon- 
sored by the Highland County Soil Conservation District. 

The project was discontinued June 30, 1957, at the request of the sponsors 
because of lack of farmer interest and because structural measures were not 
feasible. 


Upper Hocking, Fairfield County 
* This pilot project has an area of 31,418 acres and comprises approximately 4 
percent of the entire Hocking River watershed. Of the 31,418 acres in the 
watershed, 30,972 acres are in farmland of which 3,202 acres is flood plain lands, 
and 446 acres of urban areas, roads, and miscellaneous. The project is sponsored 
jointly by the Fairfield Soil Conservation District and the Hunters Run Con- 
servancy District. ; 
Frequent flooding has occurred in recent years on the Upper Hocking Valley 
and the Hunters Run Branch which joins the main channel in Lancaster. The 
most disastrous flood occurred in July 1948, causing an estimated $1 million 
damage. Asa result of this disaster the Hunters Run Conservancy District was 
formed in 1951. The Hunters Run watershed is 11 square miles in size. 
Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $12,000 have been 
donated by 17 landowners. Two of the planned eight floodwater retarding 
structures were completed in 1955. Seven of the 36 stabilizing and sediment- 
control structures were completed in 1956, the total completed to date being 12. 
One mile of stream-channel improvement was completed in 1956. The remaining 
structural work is-scheduled for completion before the project is closed in 1960. 
Of 30,972 acres of farmlands, 18,220 acres is under cooperative agreement 
with 16,220 acres with conservation measures applied. There are 284 farms, 
with 147 being district cooperators, with 133 having basic plans. The most 
important land treatment measures have been applied, the most significant being 
the 2,703 acres of 3,752 acres of the planned improved pasture seeding. The 
estimated private cost for installing the land-treatment measures is $135,000. 
The Forest Service has planted 71 acres of the planned 92 acres of tree planting. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Double Creek, Washington and Osage Counties 


The area in the watershed includes parts of 2 counties, Washington and Osage, 
and contains 30,250 acres, of which 29,436 acres are in farms and ranches and 814 
acres are in urban areas, roads, and other miscellaneous uses. There are 6,591 
acres of bottom land in the watershed, of which 2,263 acres of flood plain and 216 
acres of stream channel are in the flood plain of Double Creek and its tributaries. 
The flood plain is not intensely utilized, 36 percent being cultivated, 17 percent 
being open pasture, 34 percent wooded pasture, 11 percent idle land, and 2 percent 
in miscellaneous use. 

The project is sponsored by the Caney Valley and Osage County Soil Con- 
servation Districts and cosponsored by the Kansas-Oklahoma Caney Watershed 
Council of Soil Conservation Districts. Planned treatment is aimed to conserve 
soil, plant, and water resources and flood prevention. 

Planned land treatment is well underway on the 5,543 acres of cropland, 18,379 
acres of native pasture, 4,684 acres of wooded pasture, and 830 acres of idle land 
formerly cultivated. Of the 206 farmers and ranchers in the watershed, 165 
are district cooperators and 152 have basic plans, 34 of which are com- 
pletely applied on 8,295 acres. Approximately 70 percent of the total land- 
treatment measures needed are applied to the land to date, most significant of 
which are 20,239 acres of the needed 21,393 acres of proper use on native ranges 
and 235 of the 260 farm ponds needed. Land-treatment work has been given 
a priority by all concerned in an all-out effort to meet the installation 
schedule. 

Approximately 40 easements and rights-of-way valued at $70,120 have been 
secured and recorded, covering all of the 6 planned retarding structures. All 
floodwater-retarding structures were installed in prior years. 

All structures have been officially turned to the sponsoring organization for 
maintenance, pending completion of some Federal obligations, mainly vegetative 
works. A complete evaluation plan is developed, including a memorandum of 
understanding with the United States Geological Survey on hydrologic studies. 

Rainfall of unusual magnitude and duration occurred during April, May, and 
June of 1957, and provided the opportunity to show the effectiveness of the in- 
stalled measures. lor example, no flooding below the structures occurred follow- 
ing the storm of April 19. However, 1,202 acres would have flooded had the 
structures not been in place. Likewise, no flooding occurred following the storms 
of April 23, May 16 and 21. The survey reveals that, had the program not been 
in effect, 1,770 acres would have flooded following the May 16 flood and approxi- 
mately the same following the May 21 flood. The storm of May 26 provided a good 
yardstick for evaluating the benefits of flood-prevention measures under severe 
storm conditions. With the soil already saturated, following 8.42 inches of pre- 
cipitation by 4 closely spaced storms, the discharge from the auxiliary spillway 
of site No. 5 ran 1.5 feet deep at the crest of the flood. The actual flooding was 
limited to approximately 1,000 acres. However, had the program not been in 
effect, the area flooded would have been approximately doubled and the flooding 
much deeper. The greatest amount of downstream flooding occurred following the 
storm of June 11, when from 4.5 to 6.7 inches of rain fell over the watershed when 
all structures were filled near to capacity from previous storms. Substantial 
benefits were demonstrated under these extreme conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Corey Creek, Tioga County 

This pilot watershed covers an area of 24.1 square miles in Tioga County, 
Pa., of which 5,818 acres are in cropland, 4,670 acres are in pasture, 2,870 acres 
are in woodland, and 2,066 acres are in urban roads, residences, and idle land. 
The watershed project was sponsored by the Tioga County Soil Conservation 
District and the Corey Creek Watershed Association. 

The watershed problems were flooding of crops on flood plains, movement of 
silt and gravel, streambank damage, residential damage in boroughs, and erosion 
on the farmland. 

Of the 110 farms in the watershed, 104 are district cooperators and 104 have 
basic plans. The most significant accomplishment to date is the installation of 
diversion terraces, of which 57 percent of the amount planned is applied. Other 
planned practices are approximately 20 percent completed. The land-treatment 
work has been given high priority for ACP assistance. 
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There were no structural works of improvement included in the work plan for 
this watershed project, which will be terminated at the close of the 1958 fiscal 
year. 

PENNSYLVANIA 






Jacks Run, Westmoreland County 


This project was not authorized because no qualified local agency was willing 
to sponsor it. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Twelve Mile Creek, Pickens County 


This pilot project covers 790 farms having a total of 67,346 acres. The initial 
work plan was completed on July 1, 1954, and operations started immediately 
thereafter. It is sponsored by the Pickens Soil Conservation District. 

Planned land treatment is well underway on the 12,731 acres of grassland. Of 
the 790 farms in the watershed, 528 are district cooperators and 241 have basic 
plans. The land-treatment practices have been given priority by the county 
ASC committee. About 55 percent of the planned land treatment has been 
installed. The Forest Service, in cooperation with the South Carolina Commis- 
sion of Forestry, has planted 2,054 acres of trees to stabilize severe sediment- 
producing areas. Some land-treatment measures are ahead of schedule. Of the 
1,237 acres of grasses and legumes needed, 946 are now on the land. Of the 5,466 
acres needed for pastures, 3,588 acres are now on the land. 

Easements and rights-of-way, having an estimated value of $22,379, have been 
donated by 579 landowners. Sixteen floodwater-retarding structures are planned. 
Five of these have been completed. Increased local interest is expected to 
facilitate securing easements for the remaining structures. Some 36 miles of 
roadside erosion control have been completed. State and county road officials 
are becoming more interested in carrying out this practice and are planning 
this work with the district. 

It is estimated that 35 percent of the structural measures has been completed 
to date. 














SOUTH DAKOTA 
Scott Creek, Union County 


Scott Creek is one of the smallest pilot watershed projects in the Nation. It 
covers 444 square miles, all of which is privately owned, and is a western tributary 
of the Big Sioux River. The little creek, prior to installation of watershed- 
protection and flood-prevention measures, had floods on an average of twice a 
year. Average annual floodwater and sediment damage will be reduced from 
approximately $8,000 to less than $1,500 when planned work is installed. Total 
expected benefits amount to over $25,000 annually. This pilot project was 
sponsored by the Union Soil Conservation District and endorsed by the Scott 
Creek Watershed Association steering committee. 

Planned private land-treatment work, estimated to cost about $49,000, is very 
far along on the 1,880 acres of cropland, 19 acres of woodland, and 907 acres of 
grassland; 22 of the watershed’s 24 farmers are district cooperators with basic 
plans. More than 60 percent of the planned land treatment of the total water- 
shed has been applied. About half of the needed 37 miles of terraces are on the 
land, with more going on each season; 36 acres of the needed 70 acres of waterway 
development is now established and working. Only 71 of the needed 1,035 acres 
of contour farming remains to be practiced; 1,478 of the 1,995 acres of conservation 
crop rotation is established. All nine erosion-control structures have been built. 
A weighted index of soil cover indicates 71 percent of the protection from con- 
servation practices that can be expected has now been reached; 84 percent of 
the needed windbreak plantings are now growing. 

Easements and rights-of-way valued at $4,825 have been recorded for 9 land- 
owners covering 10 floodwater detention or stabilizing structures and over 2 miles 
of channel-improvement work. All structural works of improvement have been 
installed. Contract work was completed in April of 1956. Evaluation work is 
underway, with scheduled assistance from the United States Weather Bureau 
and the United States Geological Survey. 

There is tremendous interest in this pilot project. Hundreds of farmers and 
others have toured the area. Air flights over the watershed have attracted 
interest. 
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TENNESSEE 


Wolf River tributaries, Shelby and Fayette Counties 


This pilot project covers 23 square miles, of which 7 square miles are in the 
Sand Creek tributary and 16 square miles are in the Marys Creek tributary. It 
is sponsored by the Shelby County and Fayette County Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. All of the watershed area is privately owned. 

Planned land-treatment work is well started on the 3,700 acres of cropland, 
3,200 acres of woodland, and 7,100 acres of grassland. Of the 111 farmers in the 
watershed, 66 are district cooperators and 37 have basic plans. About 10 percent 
of the planned land-treatment measures are applied, most significant of which is 
1,100 acres of the needed 1,400 acres of tree planting. Of the 29 farmers in the 
Sand Creek tributary, 25 are district cooperators and 18 have basic plans. More 
than 50 percent of the planned land-treatment measures are applied in this 
tributary. The establishment of vegetative cover and gully-control structures 
in the Sand Creek tributary has already reduced the sedimentation of the main 
channel. 

Easements and rights-of-way valued at $17,000 have been recorded for 15 land- 
owners, covering 4 of the 11 planned floodwater-retarding structures. One 
structure was completed in 1954, and four will be contracted for during 1958. 
The project is scheduled for completion in 1961. 


TEXAS 


Calaveras Creek, Bexar and Wilson Counties 


The watershed project covers 61,440 acres, with 49,440 acres in Bexar and 12,000 
acres in Wilson County. It is sponsored by the Alamo and Wilson County Soil 
Conservation Districts. 

There are 245 farmers in the watershed area, involving an estimated 43,525 
acres of land (70 percent of the agricultural land in the watershed), who have 
developed conservation farm plans for their farms. About 10 percent of the 
planned land-treatment measures have been applied. Continuous drought during 
the entire life of this project has greatly affected the rate of application of land- 
treatment measures. Spring rains improved conditions somewhat in 1957. The 
sponsors are organized to put forth a maximum effort on land treatment during the 
next year of the project, provided additional rains fall this fall and winter. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $47,455 have been 
donated by approximately 54 landowners to permit construction of the 9 flood- 
water-retarding structures. Ten floodwater-retarding structures were originally 
planned, but one structure was eliminated during the life of the project. Con- 
struction work on all of these structures was completed in 1957. 

Two storms occurred in this watershed during the spring of 1957. The storm of 
April 19 averaged 2.91 inches of rain over the watershed, and the storm of April 29 
averaged 2.01 inches. The 7 completed structures and the land-treatment meas- 
ures which had been installed at that time reduced the flood-plain damages during 
these 2 storms from a possible $36,000 to $14,000. 


Cow Bayou, McLennan and Falls Counties 


This pilot watershed project has an area of 71,250 acres (111.33 square miles), 
with 47,827 acres in McLennan County and 23, 423 acres in Falls County. It is 
sponsored by the McLennan County and Central Texas Soii Conservation 
Districts. 

There are 376 farmers in the watershed area, involving an estimated 69,678 
acres of land (97 percent of the agricultural land in the watershed), who have 
developed conservation farm plans for their farms. About 40 percent of the 
planned land-treatment measures have been installed. Continuous drought 
during the entire life of the project has greatly affected the rate of application of 
land-treatment measures. The sponsors are organized to put forth a maximum 
effort on land treatment, provided needed moisture for the growing of crops 
comes during the fall and winter months. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $45,000 have been 
donated by approximately 60 landowners to permit the construction of 10 flood- 
water-retarding structures and channel-improvement work. Eleven floodwater- 
retarding structures and 2.56 miles of channel-improvement work are planned for 
this watershed. Construction work on nine of these structures was completed 
early in 1957. 
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Severe storms have occurred in this watershed since the inception of the project. 
The storm of April 19-20 and 23-24, 1957, with rainfall ranging from 2.5 to 9 
inches on April 19-20 and from 3.5 to 5 inches on the 23d and 2 to 4 inches on 
the 24th, fell over the watershed. The 6 completed floodwater-retarding struc- 
tures and the land-treatment measures which had been installed reduced the 
flood-plain damages from a possible $205,710 to $175,175. 

The storm of May 11, 1957, with rainfall ranging from 5.2 to 8.34 inches, 
centered above the 6 floodwater-retarding structures which were completed at 
the time. A recording rain gage received 7.2 inches of rain in 4.5 hours, which 
is equivalent to a storm size expected only once in 96 years. Based on this 
duration of rainfall, the frequency of the storm at the various sites ranged from 
16 to 122 vears. The weighted rainfall for the entire watershed was equivalent 
to a storm expected once every 64 years. The 6 completed floodwater-retarding 
structures and the land-treatment measures which had been installed reduced the 
flood damages from a possible $277,155 to $232,030. 


Escondido Creek, Karnes County 


The watershed covers 74,880 acres (117 square miles) in Karnes County. 
This pilot project is sponsored by the Karnes County Soil Conservation District. 

There are 292 farmers in the watershed area, involving an estimated 71,000 
acres of land (94 percent of the agricultural lands in the watershed), who have 
developed conservation farm plans for their farms. About 47 percent of the 
planned land-treatment measures have been installed. Continuous drought dur- 
ing the entire life of the project has greatly affected the rate of application of 
land-treatment measures. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $85,285 have been 
donated by approximately 65 landowners to permit construction of the 11 flood- 
water-retarding structures. Eleven floodwater-retarding structures are planned 
for this watershed. Construction on 10 of these structures was completed by 
spring of 1957, and the final structure was completed in the fall of 1957. 

The storm of April 20-21, 1957, averaged 3.7 inches of rain over the watershed. 
The 10 completed floodwater-retarding structures and the land-treatment meas- 


ures which had been installed reduced the flood-plain damages from a possible 
$39,000 to $9,000. 


Green Creek, Erath County 


The land area in the project is 67,200 acres (105 square miles). It is sponsored 
by the Upper Leon Soil Conservation District. 

There are 290 farmers in the watershed area, involving an estimated 60,690 
acres of land (95 percent of the agricultural land in the watershed), who have 
developed farm plans for their farms. About 51 percent of the planned land- 
treatment measures have been installed in spite of a continuous drought which 
has existed during the entire life of the project. Rains in the spring of 1957 helped 
conditions materially. The local sponsors are well organized to speed up land 
treatment, moisture conditions permitting, during the next year of the project. 

Easements and rights-of-way having an estimated value of $45,000 have been 
donated by approximately 65 landowners to permit the construction of the 13 
floodwater-retarding structures. Construction was completed on all 13 structures 
planned for this watershed by January 1, 1957. 

Three severe storms have occurred in this watershed since the inception of 
the project. The storm of May 28-29, 1955, with rainfall ranging from 4 to 11 
inches, centered over 3 floodwater-retarding structures, which were in place at the 
time in the upper end of the watershed. The 3 completed structures and the 
land-treatment measures which had been installed reduced the flood-plain damages 
from a possible $35,000 to $1,600. 

The storm of April 29-May 1, 1956, with rainfall ranging from 10 to 14 inches, 
centered above the upper 8 floodwater-retarding structures which were completed 
at the time. The 8 floodwater-regarding structures and land-treatment measures 
which had been installed reduced the flood-plain damages from a possible $154,000 
to $80,000. A storm of this size and intensity is expected only once in about 
50 years. 

The storm of April 26, 1957, with rainfall ranging from 3.7 to 4.84 inches, 
covered the watershed in its entirety with a weighted average rainfall of 3.77 
inches. The 13 completed floodwater-retarding structures and land-treatment 
measures which had been installed reduced the flood-plain damages from a possible 
$45,000 to $7,000. 

An outstanding example of local participation was exhibited in this watershed 
when easements and rights-of-way for all 13 floodwater-retarding-structure sites 
were obtained during the first 6 months of the life of the project. 
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UTAH 
Pleasant Creek, Sanpete County 


The Pleasant Creek project, located in central Utah at Mount Pleasant, was 
designated eligible for i ae assistance for the installation of flood-protection 
measures August 24, 1953. The watershed has an area of 21,329 acres; 15,188 
acres are privately owned; 5,287 acres are within the Manti-La Sal National 
Forest; and 854 acres are in urban areas. It is sponsored by the Sanpete County 
Soil Conservation District and, through a supplemental memorandum of under- 
standing, they have delegated many responsibilities to the Mount Pleasant 
Watershed Committee. This committee is made up of representatives from the 
various interested groups within the watershed, including the city, county, State, 
railroad, businessmen, and livestock men. 

The structural phase of our program is 75 percent completed. During the past 
fiscal year, on private lands 10 structures were completed at the debris basin. 
Work consisted of raising the main debris basin and South Fork dike, constructing 
two emergency spillways, and installing trash screens and manholes on the high- 
water-control structure. 

Structural measures on national-forest land completed for fiscal 1957 included 
1 mile of roadside erosion control, making a total of 15.4; 388 acres of special- 
purpose terraces, with a total completed of 1,215 acres; 2 miles of gully control; 
1.4 miles of fencing, making a total of 7.1 miles. 


Santaquin Canyon, Utah County 


This pilot watershed project was authorized for construction on September 24, 
1954, by the joint agreement of the Nebo Soil Conservation District, as spon- 
soring agency, and the watershed committee, composed of five interested partici- 
pating agencies. It covers 27,153 acres, or about 42 square miles, and is located 
in the Utah Lake drainage basin immediately above the small town of Santaquin. 
Fifty-five percent of the project area is in the flood-source area. Approximatel 
the same percentage is federally owned lands and 45 percent is privately owned. 

Planned land treatment work on the federally owned lands in the flood-source 
area is practically completed, and a lesser part of the treatment has been com- 
pleted on the private lands in the flood-source area. There are about 21,000 
acres of rangeland, 4,000 acres irrigated land, and 2,000 acres dry farmland. 

There are 108 farmers and ranchers in the watershed area, of which 25 are 
district cooperators and 20 have basic plans. Approximately 80 percent of the 
planned land-treatment practices are applied, the more significant practices 
being 700 acres reseeded in the flood-producing areas; 6 miles of livestock-control 
and area-management fences; 340 acres of special-purpose terraces; soil-, water-, 
and crop-management practices on the farmlands are being applied in moderate 
amounts. The sponsors and persons directly involved have been enthusiastic 
about the project. 

High-water runoff from spring snowmelt gave the lower drainage basin works 
a stiff trial run in May and June 1957. It performed well, and the local people 
were appreciative of the protection by the sediment and flood protection reservoir 
which was installed during the second year of the project. 

During the fiscal year 1957, the Forest Service installed 1% miles of new range 
fence to protect the terraced area in the head of the canyon. In addition, con- 
siderable work was done on fences previously constructed to bring them up to 
prescribed standards so that they would adequately control the stock and protect 
the areas previously treated. 

VIRGINIA 


East Fork Falling River, Appomattox and Campbell Counties 

This pilot project contains 42,706 acres of privately owned land and is a typical 
Piedmont section of Virginia. The project is sponsored by the Robert E. Lee 
Soil Conservation District. 

The planning and installation of land-treatment measures is progressing at a 
very satisfactory rate, with 50 percent of the area under district conservation plans 
and a high percentage of the planned practices applied. In addition, a sizable 
acreage of land owned by wood-using industries is under excellent management. 
This phase of the program is estimated to cost $249,594 upon completion. The 
structural-measure phases of the program are progressing according to plan. The 
critical-area treatment, with a total estimated cost of $58,523, is over 75 percent 
completed with local people bearing approximately 50 percent of the cost. Two 
floodwater-retarding structures have been completed, and the contract for the 
third and final one has been awarded. The 15.15 miles of stream-channel improve- 
ment is to be completed in 1958. 
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WASHINGTON 
Mission Creek, Chelan County 


The Mission Creek pilot project covers 82 square miles, of which 78 percent is 
public land, principally national forest. The program was sponsored by the 
Wenatchee-Entiat Soil Conservation District. 

Land treatment has been applied to some 1,280 acres of private land and to 
all the national-forest land, comprising about 38,130 acres. For the first time, 
all these lands have access trails for fire suppression and big-game control, and 
drift fences to control trespass by livestock. The Forest Service has completed 
the major part of 6.7 miles of channel stabilization, 16.1 miles of channel-capacity 
improvement, 2 miles of roadside erosion control, 353 acres of critical-area stabili- 
zation, 13:8 miles of drift fencing, 10.8 miles of stock driveway, 3,000 acres of 


range improvement by drift fences, 21.5 miles of trails, and several miscellaneous 
items on the Federal land. 


Spring Valley Creek, Walla Walla County 
Authorization for this project was withdrawn at the request of the sponsors in 
May 1954. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Salem Fork, Harrison County 


Salem Fork watershed comprises 8.32 square miles, or 5,325 acres, in Harrison 
County, W. Va. Floods damaging up to 60 acres in the city of Salem has been 
the major problem. Water was 5% feet deep on Main Street in Salem in 1950. 
Agricultural losses, consisting of damage to hay, fences, equipment, etc., occurred 
on 220 acres in the watershed. All the land in the watershed is privately owned. 

The project is sponsored jointly by the West Fork Soil Conservation District 
and the Upper Tenmile Watershed Association. The latter has been very active 
in securing easements, obtaining cooperation from the State road commission and 
utility companies, and giving general leadership and direction to the project. 

Reforestation of the steep slopes is being established faster than the planned 
rate. The city of Salem has been using water from its multiple-purpose structure. 
The local people are very enthusiastic about having plenty of good water. They 
are also encouraged by the present financial outlook for their city reservoir, which 
was financed by a revenue-type bond issue. 

The ASC county committee has held meetings in the watershed to encourage 
participation and to give priority to farmers within the watershed for cost-sharing 
assistance under the agricultural conservation program. The State road com- 
mission has cooperated in a very substantial way by relocating and surfacing roads 
necessitated by dam construction. 

All the channel work and 7 of the 8 planned floodwater-retarding structures 
have been built. Local people have recently purchased two farms in order to 
secure the site for the final detention dam. Surveys for the final dam are cur- 
rently being made. Construction is now planned to start in the spring of 1958. 

Local enthusiasm for the project is presently at an alltime high. Two periods 
of intense rainfall were experienced in 1956, which demonstrated the effectiveness 
of even a partially completed program. 



































WISCONSIN 


West Fork of the Kickapoo, Vernon and Monroe Counties 


This pilot project was authorized September 23, 1953. In October of 1956, the 
scope of the project was reduced from 17,955 to 5,800 acres. The reduction in 
area was due to the failure of the local sponsoring groups to secure easements for 
the detention structure in Jersey Valley. The project is sponsored by the Vernon 
and Monroe County Soil Conservation Districts. 

Planned land-treatment work is nearing completion. About 122 percent of the 
planned contour stripcropping is applied. Other practices, including terraces, 
diversions, waterways, pasture seeding, and woodland practices, are about 40 

ercent applied. Land-treatment application on cropland is ahead of schedule. 
reatment on pasture and woodland is behind schedule. 

Eighty-one percent of the land is under cooperative agreement with the district 
and 52 percent of the land is included in basic plans. All land except highways is 
privately owned. 

Reduction in scope of the original project reduced structural measures to two 
floodwater-retarding structures. One was completed in 1956 and the other in 
1957. All structural measures are now installed. 
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FINAL WORK PLANS SUBMITTED TO ADMINISTRATOR 


A. Transmitted to Congress by Bureau of the Budget. 
B. Transmitted to Bureau of the Budget: 
Elm River, N. Dak., May 28, 1957 (Public Works Committee) 
Swan-Buffalo Creek, N. Dak., May 28, 1957 (Agriculture Committee) 
Cowaselon Creek, N. Y., October 10, 1957 (Agriculture Committee) 
Mill Creek, Wis., December 11, 1957 (Agriculture Committee) 
Zuber Draw, N. ’Mex., December 16, 1957 (Agriculture Committee) 
Little Deep Fork Creek, Okla., January 27, 1958 tine Committee) 
C. Undergoing final De :partment review: Mud Creek, N. C. (Agriculture Com- 
mittee) 
D. Transmitted to Federal agencies and govervor for review: 
Little Tallapoosa River, Ga., December 31, 1957 (Agriculture Committee) 
Little Pudding River, Oreg., January 22, 1958 (Agriculture Committee) 
Antelope Creek, Nebr., February 6, 1958 (Agriculture Committee) 
Bear, Fall, and Coon Creeks, Okla., February 27, 1958 (Agriculture 
Committee) 
Ellison Creek, Miss., February 7, 1958 (Agriculture Committee) 
Prairie Creek, Ind., February 5, 1958 (Agriculture Committee) 
Wild Rice Creek, N. Dak., February 27, 1958 (Agriculture Committee) 
E. Pending approval by Administrator (congressional approval not required): 
Pattee Creek, 8. Dak. 


Status oF WaTER Protection (Pustic Law 566) 


Tentative work plans submitted to administrator 


| 


Approvals needed 














Date Soe aca. geet Mme 
| 
State and watershed | Date received| comments | Admin- | Agricul- Public 
| returned | istrator ture Works 
| | only Com- | Com- 
| | mittee mittee 
Alabama: Brackin’s Mill Creek.__........| Aug. 6, 1957 | Aug. 30, 1957 x : 
Arkansas: Camp Bayou-..--._---.----.---- Sept. 10,1957 | Oct. 3, 1957 | a aol SH 
California: | 
ee — __.....| Feb. 28,1956 | Mar. 81956| X i ie 
Buena Vista Creek_- = ..| May 21,1957 | July 22, 1957 | x cae in 
Upper Chino May 20,1957 | July 24, 1957 x 
Connecticut: Furnace Brook-Middle 
River-__.--- Feb. 26,1958 |_....-- 1 x | 
Florida: Taylor Creek... _- Re Mar. 28,1957 | Apr. 5, 1957 | » ee. eo 
Georgia: Barber Creek. "| Jan. 2.1957 | Jan. 17, 1957 x el 
Idaho: | 
Fourth of July Creek_- ; | Nov. 12,1957 | Dee. 18, 1957 | Dee. biden 
Moody Creek_-_-.-__-- ae June 24,1957 | Aug. 27, 1957 De Veta aise engitec tk end 
Illinois: Honey Creek _-_--__- : Mar. 19,1957 | Apr. 1, 1957 x 
Kansas: | 
Andale____ ae Lia Pian Sten Daaie Nov. 7. 1957 Nov. 27, 1957 | x ae isdo< > 
Walnut Creek | Feb. 1,1957 | Feb. 21, 1957 {...__-- xX | 
Thompsonville ____- ..-| June 17,1957 | July 31, 1957 xX 
Kentucky: | 
Ee ..-| Jam. 21,1068 | Feb. 10, 1068 |.........-] 7 ate Es 
EI eg Ss oe 2 | Jan. 30,1958 |.....do...... a tones nee | xX 
Obion Creek _do cee i hae de | - 
_—o Upper W est Fork of Cy pre ss | Dec. 24,1957 | Jan. 10,1958 x i 7 . 
1 
Michigan: Little Black River_._- Sept. 4,1957 | Oct. 2, 1957 x ee gee to 
Minnesota: Ten Mile Creek________- | Nov. 18,1957 | Dec. 9, 1957 |........--} ee eee 
Mississippi: Muddy Creek_.- | Feb. 19, 1958 |_-- Be = ia asellline 
Missouri: Thill Branch subwatershed, 102 | Nov. 25,1957 | Dee. 9, 1957 x The iced nas emaxeneite 
river tributaries. 
Nevada: | 
Susie Creek ! | Oct. 4,1955 | Jan. 18, 1956 | Me Meee cc tet Aetna 
Upper Meadow V alley Wash ...| Apr. 24,1957 | May 6, 1957 | x be oe Satie 
New Stentor: Tramperos Creek...........| Sept. 12,1957 | Oct. 7,1957*|_.....----|_--- i 
Ohio: Conotton Creek_....................| Feb. 19,1957 | Apr. 1, 1957 | x | 7 
Pennsylvania: | | 
Cowanesque River____- perros oo ae ye sae x Bo. 
Lackawaxen tributaries _____---_____- | Jan. 14,1958 | Jan. 23, 1958 x she cach Odeon aids 
South Carolina: Bush River__.......---.-- May 28, 1957 | July 24,1957 |_....--.-- Stes x 
Ne UY WO oo a oe mewn | Oct. 14, 1067 | Oct. 20, 1967 |.......... et A ee aeton 
Vermont: Stevens-Rugg___-____-.--_----- .| May 27,1957 | July 18, 1957 | ee ei, Seiad eee alee 
Virginia: Mountain Run-_-.--....----.---- J an. 21,1958 | Feb. 6, 1958 >’ egsncdewncaak seaee 
RE Boas Sevdtee nackte Dic odaconess 33 | 31 18 ll 4 
| ' | ! 








1 Received prior to Public Law 566 amendment, 
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Status of watershed applications (Public Law 566, as amended) as of Mar. 1, 1958 














Applications received, Authorized for Authorized for 
Washington planning assistance operations 
State 
Number Acres Number Acres Number Acres 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
I Richi Sonat nse ice irecamiete seers 13 604. 8 8 195. 8 3 95.9 
Bh ine ccatense bt besesi es 10 1,015.4 1 165. 2 0 0 
ie ins etna ken tecemhn tees 32 3, 035. 3 8 686. 5 1 39.7 
IR EE tidbdenocuenowecanhe tee | 28 2, 127.2 10 777.4 1 103. 4 
CORD. cncnnisnnascengusennasecenell 14 1, 355. 2 9 991.2 2 221.4 
COR, ia igs oases el 7 | 149. 2 6 140.9 1 5.1 
OG aiencisewns terentimncasecesl 4 272.7 2 144.7 1 4.5 
I ee te oad 16 1, 369. 8 s 527.1 2 63.7 
ite csticimmentrénwadigatewcccmee | 49 2, 167.1 12 415.8 4 93.5 
TE 5 cietntclni donwesal &-6 to ticialtd Lice alae 24 1, 872.0 y 654.3 0 0 
TE Bi nthe icciaath acta mecart ocean | 6 172.7 6 172.7 1 3.3 
PE ccdihvbhtt dooncdeencnamees | ll 813.0 8 398. 0 1 18.0 
SAT svi tains dete cn und begseianoaahaill | 18 383. 3 9 124. 6 3 14.2 
NG dein cates = seewdasal ll 724.0 ll 724.0 1 6.4 
Kentucky nttindadctbineidipben bie | 134 6, 790. 4 12 1, 175.8 2 49.8 
Louisiana.__---..--.- dikes trbiickchens 13 847.0 8 511.1 2 271.8 
SMR ictal oc-anbieisadded 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maryland Tadaines sones—denonnl 9 222.0 6 127.9 3 45.0 
Massachusetts_-_...._-_- Daas 6 500.9 5 295. 5 1 2.2 
Michigan wee sen ennsesene=se| 3 158.7 3 158.7 0 | 0 
Minnesota __.....-- Rian ; 20 | 1, 680.5 4 328. 2 1 88.1 
Mississippi- --- eee 13 | 520. 4 7 334. 4 1 8.9 
i a a teal 13 853. 2 5 590. 7 0 0 
| RE ee PE 7 | 762.8 5 428.8 0 0 
TUNG 56.84). ikke Sc amnenieiabon 16 1, 168.9 10 826. 2 3 268. 5 
Nevada_.. ‘ aod 8 1, 297.0 | 5 851.1 0 0 
New Hampshire.._.____.__________- 5 | 334.0 4 328.9 1 | 12.8 
New Jersey. ---- scnaidtiehe ta toded 5 183.3 4 152. 3 2 | 37.6 
New Mexico_._.- asa ditind aseocl 28 | 3, 214. 6 | ll 818.9 3 | 149.5 
New York : eT 5 419.2 5 419.2 0} 0 
North Carolina______- abel 19 1,033. 4 10 478.8 2) 190.6 
Peete) MNOS Secs ecanc cede make 32 5, 938. 5 10 1, 923.8 0 | 0 
Ohio Bo dita eae ee 6 549.0 3 138. 6 0 0 
Oklahoma. - ------ irate 36 4,159.1 9 1,097.9 4} 470. 4 
CN, c cctacneka baton sanbadacie! 9 855.0 6 524.4 0 0 
Pennsylvania.-_-.._...--_- cantonal 6 | 778.5 5 684.0 0 0 
Rhode Island______-_- Sache 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 
ee OMNES 6. oki can ek ucde 12 662. 2 8 333. 3 1 | 43.3 
South Dakota._.._..._- ee. 11 1,012.1 10 938. 5 2 27.2 
Tennessee ad = Bed ee 6 400. 9 6 400.9 2 41.3 
Texas_._ pi nate hols Sedat 75 7, 665. 5 22 2, 513.4 10 | 982. 5 
Utah _. 7 d oS 23 | 1, 208. 3 7 410.8 | 2 | 21.5 
Vermont_--__ id ‘ 9 | 1, 141.6 4 553. 3 0 | 0 
ND os a cicte iplcaiiledi | 9 | 545.0 5 347.1 1 22.3 
Washington___. j Sg ae 22 | 1, 616.1 9 497.4 3 50.2 
West Virginia_ pind ag Sean | ll 224.8 6 113.5 2 | 9.1 
Wisconsin-_ .._- aie eae 6 187.1 6 187.1 1 | 5.2 
Sarr ae 4 | 466. 5 2 | 60.9 1 | 25.7 
I os a atresia canietn sith e Nee | 2 50.0 1 30.8 0 0 
ON on) i cctbidc«doniba dese | 526 63, 508. 2 330 24, 700. 4 71 3, 492. 6 
Total United States and Territories OE la ng rauainnaen 47 |---------- SD Rcdicnbctetates 














PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. WiuuiaMs. Incidentally, the budget proposes a change in the 
appropriation language to provide authority to employ experts, 
consultants, and advisers for the watershed protection program. This 
is similar authority to that now provided under the flood prevention 
item. We find occasional need in this program for consultation, 
advice or assistance in the many technical phases of watershed plan- 
ning and installation. This change in language would provide author- 
ity to employ experts and consultants on a temporary basis at 
Classification Act rates at a total cost of not more than $100,000. 

The words ‘fas amended” have also been added following citation 
to the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act in the appro- 
priation language. These additional words are clarifying only since 
the basic enabling act was amended August 7, 1956; 








| 
| 
t 
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FLOOD PREVENTION IN THE 11 AUTHORIZED WATERSHEDS 


The effectiveness of upstream watershed protection and flood pre- 
vention has been repeatedly demonstrated. It was demonstrated 
again last year in several of the 11 watersheds authorized under the 
Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and supplemented. 
The local people have seen the results in the form of measurable 
dollars and cents benefits in subwatersheds of the Little Sioux in 
Iowa, the Washita in Oklahoma, and the Trinity in Texas and else- 
where over the country. 

Following the spectacular rainstorms in Texas and Oklahoma in 
the spring of 1957, report after report came in of little or no flooding, 
silting, or other damage on the treated subwatersheds while major 
flooding and other damage occurred on adjacent and virtually identi- 
cal drainages. We estimate, for example, that the land treatment 
measures together with 135 completed floodwater retarding structures 
that functioned in the Trinity watershed prevented $1,080,000 in 
damages to crops, pastures, livestock, homes and buildings, roads and 
bridges, and utilities. The structures also trapped and held back 
about 5,000 acre-feet of sediment. 

The revised budget estimate provides for an increase of $4,780,000 
over the 1958 appropriation to accelerate the installation of works of 
improvement in the 10 flood prevention watersheds that are far behind 
the schedule contemplated in the original survey reports. Construc- 
tion work would be accelerated as nearly as possible in areas of 
unemployment. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


The budget provides for a decrease of $15,000 in the rate of land 
leveling and other irrigation development work under the Case- 
Wheeler Act in the Eden Valley project in Wyoming in accordance 
with the long-range construction schedule. All work has been com- 
pleted on all other such projects planned for development. Sales of 
newly developed irrigation farms on the Eden Valley project were 
made in 1956 and 1957. The development of project lands is being 
continued and sales of completed farms will be held each year. The 
entire project is scheduled for completion during the 1962 fiscal year. 

A change in appropriation language for this item is proposed which 
would substitute reference to the permanent enabling legislation 
rather than the initial appropriation act which provided funds for the 


work. This does not in any way change the nature or character of 


the work remaining to be done. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In August 1957 the Great Plains conservation program was initiated. 
By December, the first long-range cost-sharing contracts authorized 
by: Public Law 1021 were signed by farmers and ranchers in 3 States 
and by March 7, this year, 97 had been signed. These contracts 
provided for conservation use and treatment of 147,973 acres of farm 
and ranch land in 7 States. 

List of the eligible practices and cost-share rates in all 10 of the 
Great Plains States had been approved by January and committees 





a 
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of local, State, and Federal representatives in most all of the 243 
counties designated at that time were moving ahead with the develop- 
ment of county programs. Technical assistance is now being furnished 
in 243 counties in the 10 Great Plains States in developing long-range 
contracts. There have been more than 1,200 applications for assist- 
ance under the program; 50 additional counties in 8 States have now 
requested authority to participate. 

Coser this program voluntary contracts provide for Federal sharing 
of not to exceed 80 percent of the average cost of installing enduring 
soil and water conservation practices. Contracts are based upon a 
plan of operations for the farm or ranch specifically tailored for Great 
Plains conditions and a 3- to 10-year time schedule for installing the 
conservation practices and land-use changes. Farmers and ranchers 
are encouraged to use all other available sources of assistance that 
contribute to the stability of the farm or ranch operations and to the 
conservation use and treatment of the land. 

A change in language for this item has been proposed which would 
substitute the United States Code references for the statutory refer- 
ences previously carried in the language. 

In our judgment, the funds proposed for the Soil Conservation 
Service in the President’s revised budget represent amounts needed 
to provide conservation assistance to soil conservation districts and 
Great Plains program participants and to meet the Service obligations 
under the watershed programs. 

Our goal continues to be a full measure of sound and lasting con- 
servation on the farms, ranches, and watersheds of the Nation for 
each dollar of public or private money expended. 

This completes my statement. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions the committee may have. 


NONAGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF LAND 


Senator Russe.y. You state there is about a million acres of land 
a year being taken out of cultivation and devoted to nonagricultural 
development. What is that? Are the roads and highways the princi- 
pal aggressor on removing farmland? Or just what is it? 

Mr. Wiis. It consists of both public and private development, 
Mr. Chairman. All of the things I mentioned—roads, highways, 
airports, and so forth—are a part of the picture. The rapidly expand- 
ing suburban developments on good land is also responsible. Such 
development as represented in some of our nearby areas here is what 
I refer to. 

Incidentally, this million-plus acres, Mr. Chairman, is just of the 
choicest land. It does not take into account the expansion that has 
taken place on poor land. We did not count that. It is just the class 
1, 2, and 3 land, the flatest, most fertile, of our lands. And the rate at 
the present time is probably right at 1% million acres per year. 

Senator Russe.u. That includes all types? 

Mr. Witurams. Of the class 1, 2, and 3 lands; yes, sir. 

Senator RussELuL. Do you have any estimates at all on the others? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. On land that is not well suited to agriculture, or 
least suited to agriculture, we do not compile an estimate on that. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Russexu. You have your total appropriation of $72,545,000; 
and your estimate is $72,280,000 for 1959. 

That does not include the transfers from other agencies to the Soil 
Conservation Service; does it? 


Mr. WituiaMs. That does not. This is the appropriation item for 
assistance to districts only. 


TRANSFERS OF OTHER FUNDS 


Senator RusseLt. What are those transfers? 

You mentioned one from ACP, $7 million-some-odd thousands. 

Mr. Wrutiams. I will ask Mr. Dorny to cover that. 

Mr. Russet. All right. 

Mr. Dorny. On page 259 we have a statement on transfers. The 
estimate for 1959 on ACP funds is seven and a half million dollars. 

Senator Russet. Do you have any transfers from the soil bank 
program? 

Mr. Dorny. Yes, sir. One million dollars, item one. 

Senator Russetu. One million dollars. 

Do you have any transfers from any other source? 

Mr. Dorny. There are some transfers in the form of miscellaneous 
trust funds on the watershed protection and flood-prevention pro- 
grams; yes, sir. 

Senator RusseLtyt. How much do they aggregate? 

Mr. Dorny. The estimate that we have here is $295,000 for 1959. 

Senator Russeiu. That is a transfer from one appropriation to 
another. 

Mr. Dorny. No. Those are funds received from non-Federal 
sources. 

Senator Russeiy. Oh, from non-Federal sources? 


PLEASANTON, CALIF., NURSERY 


Mr. Dorny. Yes, sir. There is also a $30,000 item for use in the 
nursery at Pleasanton, Calif. 

Senator RusseLty. What was that one? I am sorry_- 

Mr. Dorny. Funds advanced to us for use in the Pleasanton, Calif., 
plant material center. In most other cases the transfers of funds are 
made for operation of the plant material centers by our Service to the 
local agencies that are operating the centers under agreement. But 
in this particular case, we receive the contribution of funds from the 
State of California and are operating the materials center. 


TRANSFERS FOR TECHNICAL ACP ASSISTANCE 


Senator Russe.u. I notice you say that about three-fourths of the 
direct costs of technical service on ACP work were financed through 
the transfer of this $7,167,000. Is that an estimate, or how do you 
arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Witurams. We keep time records, Mr. Chairman, on the 
amount of time that was spent in servicing the requests received 
from the county ASC committees. And the time charged is charged 
to either the transfer fund account or to our conservation operations 
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account, depending upon the availability of transfer funds. Mr. 
Dorny could explain that timekeeping and accounting procedure. 


CONSERVATION ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


Senator Russety. Well, the thing in my mind was this: How can 
you tell the difference when you are carrying out practices on the 
same farm in a district? Part of it is financed by ACP payments 
and part by the farmer. I wonder how you get it down to such a 
nicety. 


It seems to me you would have to estimate somewhere along the 
line. 

Mr. Dorny. Well, the time is recorded in the field records on a 
man-hour basis. The amount of conservation operations spent on 
servicing ACP is an estimate in that the rate of pay for those man-hours 
is estimated. However, the payroll charges to ACP funds are based 
on actual assistance to ACP participants. And that is determined by 
a referral. This referral is sent to us after the farmer makes an appli- 
cation for assistance under the program. When the technician provides 
technical services to that farmer, he bases his charge to ACP funds, if 
there are ACP funds available, on the fact that he is servicing the 
AC program. 

In some cases there has to be some judgment used by the technicians 
in determining whether he would or would not have rendered that serv- 
ice under the regular conservation operations program. For example, 
if a technician were going out to assist a farmer in laying out a stock 
water pond on which he had made application for assistance and it 
was in the technician’s schedule to have laid out that stock water 
pond for him under our regular conservation operations program that 
year, that part of the work which the technician would have done 
under the regular program would be charged to our regular conserva- 
tion operations fund. 

Any program activity over and above that which the technician 
would have done under the regular program would be charged to the 
ACP 5-percent fund transferred. For instance, determination of 
feasibility and checking compliance, and things of that nature. 

Senator Russeiu. Well, I can understand “the part on compliance 
checking. But do all of the counties avail themselves of this five per- 
cent transfer provision? 

Mr. Wixuiams. No, sir. I believe, as indicated in Mr. Peterson’s 
statement that there are some 377 counties in the United States that do 
not transfer any funds. 

Senator RussELL. Well, how do you handle it when a man calls— 
when he is in a soil conservation district and he calls on the supervisor 
for some advice that might be financed with ACP funds? Do you 
just handle that out of your conservation funds? 

Mr. Witutams. Most of those 377 counties are in such States as 
Missouri and California in counties where there are no soil conserva- 
tion districts in being and where we have no resident technicians on 
the job. However, some of the 377—and I don’t have the exact 
figure at the moment—the amount of ACP referral work is so small 
in terms of its volume that we have not tried to make a charge for it. 

We have just carried it. Now, we have got that kind of a situation 
in some counties, whereas, in other counties, in order to take care of 
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the full workload we have had to draw upon our regular conservation 
operation fund. 

Another point that Mr. Dorny did not mention is that, when a 
farmer makes application for ACP cost sharing, he indicates as a 
part of the application that he would not be carrying out that work 
to the extent needed without ACP cost sharing. 

In other words, he certifies at the beginning that he would not be 
doing that work to that extent. So, the fact that ACP cost sharing 
is available to that farmer for that year does result in several kinds 
of workload, one of which is a workload for the county ASC com- 
mittee in processing the application. 

Another is a workload if the practice is referred to SCS to service it; 
because if he had not been doing the work that year we would not 
have been providing that layout service. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATES FOR CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Senator Russe.it. Do your budget justifications give us a break- 
down of your conservation operation funds by activities so we could 
tell how much is spent on the soil surveys and nurseries and rural 
development and conservation needs, and so forth? 

Mr. Wriuiams. The amount spent for rural development is 
$565,000. It is at that level. The amount for soil surveys is 
$9,975,000, the total soil survey effort. 

Senator Russety. How about your nurseries? 

Mr. WituraMs. The nurseries item is given as $551,600. 


SOIL SURVEYS 


Senator Russe.u. The soil survey is one of the oldest projects in 
the Department of Agriculture. It has been going on for a long time, 
before we had any of these agencies. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. That is right. 

Senator Russe.y. But it has been stepped up considerably since 
the enactment of the soil conservation laws. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. That is correct. 

Senator RusseLL. Have you had any indication of the need to 
resurvey any county that was surveyed early in your program, ap- 
plying new methods and standards that you have learned? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Yes, sir. I can’t offhand name counties for you. 
But we could supply that information. Some of the counties for 
which soil surveys were made way back in the early days of the pro- 
gram of the old Bureau of Soil Survey, a good many of those counties 
have been resurveyed in recent years. ‘alats some of the surveys that 
were made in the beginning of the Soil Conservation Service activities 
in the early thirties have been resurveyed in part of the maps brought 
up to date by changing the symbols to correspond with the national 
standards. So there is a continuing need of some degree of resurvey. 

We found that particularly true in some of the Western States 


where some of the soils were surveyed on an extensive basis for range 
land use. 
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More recently Bureau of Reclamation projects have come into the 
picture where perhaps several millions of acres of land to be irrigated 
in which they had to have more detailed soils information. 

Senator Russeuy. Well, you have learned a great deal more about 
soils since those first surveys were made, haven’t you? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. I don’t suppose soil scientists will ever 
have all the answers either. 

Senator Russe. Your justification shows that 24.3 percent of your 
operating units, and 28.2 percent of your agricultural land have been 
supplied with basic plans, I believe; through your district supervisors 
and scientists. 

Do you have any estimate of how long it is going to take you to com- 
plete that work? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Chairman, the 

Senator Russexu. I realize there are a great many imponderables 
there such as the amount of appropriation, the degree of cooperation 
on the part of farmers. But do you have any estimate 

Mr. Wituiams. I do not have a specifie year figure for this reason. 
That the rate of turnover in farm ownership is a highly significant 
factor. We have had a tremendous amount of turnover in terms of 
the ownerships in which some have gone from a cultivated cropland 
use to an entirely different type of use, such as grassland agriculture. 
And the new operator requests some revisions in the farm plans. 








EFFECT OF SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


Senator Russexu. In your soil bank program, does the conserva- 
tion part of it bring about great changes? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. That has resulted in some cases in revisions of soil 
conservation plans. Although the amount from that source hasn’t 
been great to date, generally speaking it has been the rather large 
shifts of land use which have taken place in the South, of going from 
a cotton type of agriculture into a grassland agriculture. 

Many of those farms, and particularly in the hilly sections, have 
had complete terrace systems and waterways and all that sort of thing 
for intensive farming with small equipment, as though farms have 
gone into a different type of ownership, a different type of land use— 
it has meant an entirely different basis of management. 

Senator Russe.u. I happen to live right in the middle of that type 
of agriculture, and there has been much change in the last 10 or 15 
years. 

Can you keep current with the more insistent requests of these 
farmers? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. We have not been able to do so, Mr. Chairman, in 
recent years. I think you will recall in the early years of the soil 
conservation district movement that there was a certain amount of 
doorbell ringing to get participation in the program. But that situa- 
tion has long since disappeared as evidenced by the fact that there 
are approximately 1,750,000 soil conservation district cooperators, of 
which we have been able to reach only one million two hundred and 
some thousand with the basic plans. There are about a half-million 
farmers and ranchers who have requested assistance with farm and 
ranch basic plans who have not received it to date. 
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PLANNING IN WATERSHED AREAS 


Senator Russe. I suppose that the greatest emphasis is placed on 
the planning in watershed areas where you have these projects? 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes, sir. That has resulted in some adjustments 
and priorities within local soil conservation districts, within States, 
and of course to some extent nationally. Although the watershed 
activity, being a separate financial project from the assistance to the 
districts, we do not raise or lower the amount of assistance in a water- 
shed paid from conservation operations funds because that watershed 
is there. 

If the program is accelerated in an approved watershed that accel- 
eration comes from watershed funds rather than the conservation 
operations fund. 


BASIC CONSERVATION PLANNING IN SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Senator Russet. You submitted with your justification basic 
conservation planning in soil conservation districts by States and 
nationally as of December 31, 1956. I want that page to appear in 
the record here. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Basic conservation planning in soil conservation districts, by States and nationally, 
Dec. 31, 1956 




































































Total Basic conservation plans 
soil Agricultural | Operating prepared as of Dec. 31, | Per- Per- 
conser- | land in soil | units in soil 1956 cent of | cent of 
States vation | conservation | conservation oper- | agricul- 
idistricts| districts districts ating | tural 
| as of (acres) units | land 
Ps 31, Number Acres planned |planned 
| 1956 
Northeast: | | 
Connecticut____-_| 8 2, 554, 700 36, 690 | 2, 418 | 265, 326 6.6 10.4 
Delaware _____- 3 987, 198 7, 427 1, 273 206, 993 17.1 21.0 
Maine. _..______- | 15 | 3, 448, 894 19, 400 5, 200 1,051,442} 26.8] 30.5 
Maryland a 23 | 4, 695, 752 32, 024 10, 273 1, 467, 731 32.1 31.3 
Massachusetts_ __| 15 | 1, 898, 918 22, 882 5, 047 540,083 | 22.1 28.4 
New Hampshire_} 10 | 5, 563, 345 31, 391 3, 480 585, 417 11.1 10.5 
New Jersey-.-.--- 12 | 2, 489, 431 25, 039 4,771 526, 531 19.1 21.2 
New York____-- 45 | 13, 840, 215 107, 733 21, 511 | 2, 811, 028 20. 0 20.3 
Pennsylvania - 43 | 8, 527, 184 | 82, 746 15, 091 | 1, 720, 870 18, 2 20. 2 
Rhode Island. --| 3 | 485, 000 3, 392 54 | 102, 644 25. 2 21.2 
Vermont. ._.....-| 13 3, 527, 381 19, 093 5, 337 | 1, 037, 852 27.9 | 29.4 
Virginia eae 29 | 21, 084, 929 138, 468 30, 061 | 5, 040, 402 21.7 23.9 
West Virginia_-_- 14 9, 826, 715 73, 011 24, 384 3, 195, 822 33. 4 32.5 
Total_.........| 233 | 78, 929, 662 599, 296 129,700 | 18,552,141 | 21.6| 23.5 
Southeast: | 
Alabama 12 | 20,038, 768 | 140, 400 46, 768 7, 880, 373 33.3 39.3 
Arkansas 74 | 29,407,979 149, 728 46, 284 | 9, 421, 566 30.9 32.0 
Florida | 58 24, 713, 694 49, 342 | 17, 960 | 6, 080, 918 36. 4 24. 6 
Georgia = 27 | 29,375, 595 | 168, 344 75, 471 | 14, 234, 786 44.8 48.5 
Louisiana_._____-| 26 | 26,176,928 113, 519 24, 568 5, 239, 824 21.6 20.0 
Mississippi ra 74 20, 772, 712 157, 809 54, 889 | 9, 829, 278 34.8 47.3 
North Carolina _| 37 | 20.472, 964 288, 508 64, 039 | 6, 617, 607 22.2 32.3 
South Carolina___| 44 | 17, 774, 707 118, 014 32, 348 } 5, 411, 014 27.4 30.4 
Tennessee ______- 88 | 18, 021, 975 182, 546 | 25, 592 | 3, 524, 908 14.0 19.6 
Caribbean___--- | 19 2, 131, 596 53, 000 11, 087 | 674, 954 20.9 31.7 
Si itedean 459 208, 886, 918 | 1, 421, 210 399,006 | 68,915, 228 28.1 33.0 
Sb  —— |= a |= i | 
Corn Belt: | 
Sin suicekcnires 7 | 30,045, 865 218, 588 31, 884 5, 425, 833 14.6 18.1 
PI ene enn | 70 | = 14, 130, 965 | 112, 369 | 15, 726 2, 334, 7 14.0 16.5 
Iowa sesnshenn| 100 | 34, 264, 229 | 192, 059 | 39, 552 7, 120, 324 20.6 20. 8 
Kentucky-___ | 121 20, 532, 870 | 200, 845 | 42, 092 5, 017, 203 21.0 24.4 
Michigan. _____. 75 19, 041, 878 175, 056 | 17, 454 | 2, 186, 099 10.0 11.5 
Minnesota ___._- | 73 23, 436, 184 | 124, 143 | 16, 505 3, 043, 397 13.3 13.0 
Missouri. -_..__.-- | 32 | 9, 206, 722 | 61, 738 | 7,811 1, 488, 508 12.7 | 16. 2 
ee 87 20, 660, 132 168, 025 29, 684 | 4, 138, 800 7.7 20.0 
Wisconsin.__.-_- | 71 22, 781, 395 163, 067 | 20, 856 3, 307, 250 12.8 14.5 
PON wrasoucin | 725 194, 100, 240 | 1, 415, 890 221, 564 34, 062, 116 15.6 | 17.5 
Great Plains: | | 
Colorado.___..--- 99 | 26,918, 628 | 37, 924 | 11, 570 | 10, 345, 192 30.5 38.4 
7 eee } 105 | 50, 557, 975 | 131, 879 | 55, 421 16, 876, 957 42.0 33.4 
Montana____._-- 7 69 | 54, 180, 994 33, 616 8, 462 16, 756, 508 25. 2 29.1 
Nebraska_.-.-_-...- 87 47, 922, 976 | 104, 354 | 38, 038 12, 760, 680 36.5 26.6 
New Mexico. ___- 61 42, 276, 739 27, 093 9, 760 22, 333, 540 36.0 52.8 
North Dakota____| 79 | 40,247,249 65, 258 | 21,171 12, 812, 683 32.4 31.8 
Oklahoma. ____-_| 86 38, 748, 722 143. 953 63, 627 15, 573, 397 44.2 40.2 
South Dakota___- 69 42, 871, 877 61, 242 | 20, 914 10, 959, 646 34.1 25.6 
i idaxnasminet 172 155, 189, 678 359, 632 | 102, 386 55, 539, 780 28.5 35.8 
Wyoming_-_._-_. | 44 | 20,657, 920 | 9, 905 3, 389 4, 276, 323 34.2 | 20.7 
Es BEE EET Ie MER 5 ee ——— 1 
EY Ada maiied | 871 519, 572, 758 974, 856 334, 738 | 178, 234, 706 34.3 34.3 
— > ——== == 
West: 
Arizona. .......-- | 47] 20,467, 659 9, 304 3, 430 1, 523,216 | 36.9 7.4 
California... ..._- 130 23, 634. 963 82, 028 19, 479 4, 064, 770 23.7 17.2 
I ee rapiccaains 45 15, 934. 072 | 29, 525 3, 947 1, 636, 197 13.4 10.3 
i a 33 8, 097, 796 3, 069 1, 281 1, 205, 133 41.7 14.9 
ES 53 16, 135, 003 44, 609 4, 444 2, 130, 341 10.0 13.2 
es 48 13, 264, 238 25, 900 7, 145 4, 401, 171 27.6 33.2 
Washington. ____. 76 23, 608, 392 74, 218 13, 521 3, 234, 576 18.2 13.7 
Piss ioaenns 9 1, 636, 266 1, 466 257 41, 552 17.5 2.5 
pe ee 15 2, 865, 356 4, 453 321 256, 902 ae 9.0 
TOE, ns cnccas 456 125, 643, 745 274, 572 53, 825 18, 493, 858 19.6 14.7 
National total_.| 2, 744 |1, 127, 133, 323 4, 685, 824 1, 138, 833 | 318, 258, 049 24.3 28.2 
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Senator RussELL. Would it be much trouble to give us a further 
breakdown to show us how many work unit conservationists, and how 
many employees you have in each State? 

Mr. Wiuutams. We could do that very readily. 

Senator Russet. And how many you have in the Washington 
office? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes, sir. Do you want that under each appropria- 
tion act separately? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes, sir. I want it to cover all the funds you 
spend. I want it to include the transferred funds as well as your 
direct appropriations so we can get a full picture. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The following table shows by appropriation, States, and for the Washington 
office and Washington field-based employees, the man-years of personal services 


included in the budget for 1958. The total actual man-years for 1957 are also 
shown for comparability purposes: 
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Senator Russe.u. I assume that that page that I referred to, which 
is in your breakdown, that it does include all the work that has been 
done by funds from all sources? 

Mr. Wriuiams. That I believe includes only the basic conservation 
plans completed in soil conservation districts under all funds, Mr. 
Chairman. Watershed appropriations accounts are kept separately. 

Senator Russet. You have on page 192 the acres of each type. 
How do you arrive at that? 

Did you just use your appropriated funds for that? Or does that 
include your ACP transfers? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I believe the figures on page 192 

I will have to check that to be sure, Mr. Chairman, for the record— 
but I believe it includes the Soil Conservation District cooperators 
and ACP participants who were assisted by the Service. 

Senator Russetu. At the top of the page it says, “ACP partici- 
pants,” but I would like to get as near as I could, a full picture of it 
by States, as to the conservation activities performed whether financed 
by appropriated funds or by transferred funds; that is all the funds 
that you have available. 

Mr. WituraMs. Very well. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 





Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


In response to the committee’s request for additional information concerning 
all program operations of the Soil Conservation Service, listed by States, the 
following information is submitted. 

During fiscal year 1957, the Soil Conservation Service provided technical and 
other assistance to 2,770 conservation districts, comprising 1,597 million acres. 
These districts contained about 88 percent of all the land in farms and 93 percent 
of the farms in the United States. Data pertaining to district organization in 
each of the States are as follows: 
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TABLE 1.—Soil conservation districts: 
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Dates of State laws, number of districts 
organized, approximate total area, number of farms, land in farms, and districts 
having memoranda of understanding with United States Department of Agriculture, 
cumulative to June 30, 1957. 






































| 
| | Approximate area and farms within Districts 
| organized districts having 
| Date district | Districts memoranda 
State or Territory law me organ- of under- 
| effective ized 1 Total area, Farms standing 
(num- 1,000 acres and Land in with USDA? 
ber) ranches | farms, 1,000 (number) 
(thou- acres 
| sands) 
Alabama Mar. 18, 1939 | 12 32, 690 177 20, 810 12 
ae oe June 16, 1941 | 47 41, 163 | 8 19, 489 47 
Arkansas -| July 1, 1937 7 33, 712 145 17, 944 7 
California % June 23, 1938 139 52, 583 85 20, 563 134 
Colorado May 6, 1937 | 97 46, 020 43 27, 764 94 
Connecticut. -......-_--- July 18, 1945 | 8 3, 135 13 1, 138 sS 
SS ae ae Apr. 2, 1943 3 1, 266 6 814 3 
WEIS 22s ooo. ceucnseen June 10, 1937 59 29, 287 55 16, 571 59 
CNR ec tcecacndciees Mar. 23, 1937 | 27 37, 429 166 24, 019 27 
EI Sica oo a cinta a Mar. 9, 1939 46 37, 098 29 11, 056 45 
ROB teks de chines: ease July 9, 1937 97 32, 448 171 29, 643 97 
ae Mar. 11, 1937 75 18. 066 | 117 14, 882 7 
Ose Ss July 4, 1939 | 100 34, 265 193 34, 045 100 
RR giles vac wn eae Apr. 10, 1937 105 52, 513 121 50, 038 105 
ee a June 11, 1940 121 25, 033 194 18, 034 121 
OS ae July 27, 1938 2 27, 939 110 11, 442 26 
a a ge | Mar. 25, 1941 15 16, 485 22 3, 449 15 
Maryland_._.............| June 1, 1937 23 6, 099 35 3, 914 23 
Massachusetts June 28, 1945 15 4, 998 17 1, 439 15 
Michigan_-_---- July 23, 1937 75 29, 579 125 | 15, 010 75 
Minnesota_-__- Apr. 26, 1937 75 31, 083 128 | 24, 367 7 
PEMA. 5... -....... Apr. 4,1938 74 30, 239 217 | 20, 700 7 
SS PE July 23, 1943 33 11, 768 59 9, 588 32 
ween Soa Feb. 28, 1939 69 87, 402 33 56, 441 49 
on EEE: May 18, 1937 | 87 48, 412 101 47, 486 7 
MI cee cicnccnu | Mar. 31, 1937 | 33 60, 477 3 7, 236 32 
New Hampshire. ---..-...- | May 10, 1945 10 5, 771 10 1, 457 10 
New Jersey_.....-...-- ..| July 1, 1937 12 4, 785 23 1, 674 12 
New Mexico. ...........- | Mar. 17, 1937 61 61, 506 | 24 41,774 61 
| eae | July 20, 1940 46 24, 561 95 13, 972 45 
North Carolina._.__.._-- Mar, 22, 1937 37 28, 664 268 18, 260 37 
North Dakota--.......-- Mar. 16, 1937 77 44, 594 62 42, 071 77 
re ok ks June 5,1941 87 24, 756 175 19, 836 7 
ee Apr. 15, 1937 87 44, 024 | 130 | 36, 732 87 
I Apr. 7, 1939 54 38, 027 52 17, 229 54 
Pennsylvania_-.__-__-__--- | July 2,1937 | 48 22, 021 | 104 10, 928 43 
Rhode Island_--_....-.-- | Apr. 26, 1943 | 3 677 | 2 155 3 
South Carolina._........| Apr. 17, 1937 | 44 19, 395 | 124 | 11, 069 44 
South Dakota______--__-- | July 1, 1937 | 69 38, 201 61 38, 201 69 
| = Ses | Mar. 10, 1939 88 25, 125 192 16, 932 88 
RS, i oocinccnniuainntSe | Apr. 24, 1939 172 162, 230 289 | 139, 422 171 
hc oe | Mar. 23, 1937 | 48 48, 958 23 | 11, 752 48 
"es | Apr. 18, 1939 13 5, 931 16 | 3, 318 13 
5a | Apr. 1, 1938 | 29 24, 959 133 | 14, 101 29 
0 eee Mar. 17, 1939 | 76 38, 391 67 | 17, 890 7 
West Virginia_.__.._.._-- | June 12, 1939 | 14 15, 272 68 7, 308 i4 
| IEEE | July 1, 1937 | 71 35, O11 154 22, 507 71 
I elt gion nasa May 22, 1941 | 44 42, 912 | 12 | 21, 317 44 
ea ciabucabap tactnscaeke ben etl 2, 726 1, 586, 960 4, 457 | 1, 015, 787 2, 702 
Sa a ee Mar. 25, 1947 | 9 4,391 | 1 | 104 ‘ 
| Sea | May 19, 1947 | 16 3, 370 5 2, 330 15 
DU OIRIOD cowie cccmnin | July 1, 1946 17 2, 185 54 | 1, 792 17 
Virgin Islands_-_-.....-..- | June 1946 | 2 85 2 64 2 
Grand total_.-..._- a a aa ad 2,770 | 1, 596, 991 4, 518 1, 020, 077 2, 744 











1 For specific procedure on organization of soil conservation districts, reference should be made to each of 
the respective State soil conservation district’s laws. 

2 Upon request, the U. S. Department of Agriculture enters into memorandums of understanding with 
districts for such assistance from the departmental agencies as may be available. 

3 Includes the Imperial Irrigation District. 

4 Includes 10 State cooperative grazing districts. 

6 Includes 1 wind-erosion district. 


During fiscal year 1957, a total of 62 new districts, comprising 38,737,000 acres 


were formed, and 172 additions, —_— 
Eighteen of the States, 


existing districts. 


14,400,000 acres were made to 93 
uerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 


were completely covered by districts, and other districts continue to be formed 
in States not completely covered. 
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Technical and other assistance is provided to all of these districts through a 
memorandum of understanding to help cooperating farmers and ranchers carry 
out coordinated soil and water conservation programs. The work is carried out 
through cooperative agreements between the farmers and the district governing 
body. The Soil Conservation Service furnishes information needed, so that 
farmers and ranchers can make their own decisions in making proper land use 


adjustments, and in applying the needed soil and water conservation 
The following table shows the new cooperators and the basic plans 


during fiscal year 1957. 


basic plans as of June 30, 1957, is also shown. 


ractices. 


¢ eveloped 
The cumulative progress in numbers of cooperators and 


TABLE 2.—Conservation plans prepared and acreage covered, in soil conservation 
districts with Soil Conservation Service assistance during fiscal year 1957, and 


active district cooperators as of June 30, 1957 















































Progress during fiscal year 1957 Cumulative to June 30, 1957 
| 
New soil conser- | | Soil conservation 
State or Territory vation district | New basic plans | district cooperators Basic plans 
cooperators | 
—————_—__—_—_|_—_—__, | 
Num-| Acres | Num-| Acres | Num- | Acres Num- Acres 
| ber | | ber | ber ber | 
— i } —— | | i 
Alabama. - 3,472| 650,581} 2, 662} 454,000) 58,095) 10, 146,805) 46,756, 7, 899, 322 
Arizona _ - 412) 1, 881, 178 308 561, 120 4,695; 4,429,070) 3,327; 1,818, 191 
Arkansas-_.--_......-- 5, 354} 1,032,283) 5, 254 945, 286 69,545) 14, 773, 771) 48, 762 9, 883, 899 
California... _._..-- 3,021; 919,157) 2,181) 492,532) 26,484) 8, 200, 863) 19,908} 4, 183, 616 
co ae. ee 1,054; 971, 293) 712 562, 223) 17, 243} 14, 996, 084 11, 756} 10, 389, 601 
Connecticut ____-____| 331) 38, 687 159 12, 323 4, 479 496, 044 2, 505 272, 388 
Delaware............ 214 32, 643 139 18, 484 2, 259 341, 523 1, 323 213, 667 
WE a tise chebccks | 1,496) 811, 547 1, 400 474, 049 20, 060 9, 711, 641 18, 140 6, 204, 583 
Georgia. __- epaecl «ann 867,826; 4,572 884, 119 96, 520) 18, 407, 452) 76, 343) 14, 331, 492 
Idaho. ____- es i 661, 817) 640; 214, 936 14, 489 5, 752, 092 4, 231 1, 714, 523 
Illinois. _ _- 3, 850 646, 826 2,883) 484,050 47,579) 8, 252, 544) 33,065; 5,629,714 
Indiana.___-- 2,601| 383,364) 1, 705 243, 454 27, 193 4, 147, 465) 16, 297 2, 426, 902 
DE vince skdcawaxee 4, 883 870, 215 3, 287 600, 467 60, 597; 10, 991, 113 41, 021 7, 398, 622 
\ 4, 131| 1, 264, 723 3, 473 968, 422 70, 650| 23, 029, 928) 56, 493) 17, 213,173 
Kentucky ---. | 65,854) 657, 268 4, 288 464, 242 88, 732) 10, 641, 110 43,295} 5, 087, 736 
Louisiana -_ __ : | 2,698) 537,488) 2,148 472, 282 7, 194 8, 391, 016) 24, 359 5, 324, 298 
Maine 392 141, 797 485 104, 890 8,020) 1,599,949 5, 322 1, 081, 700 
Maryland - 912 139, 196 409 64, 958 15,679} 2, 307, 534} 9, 993 1, 475, 342 
Massachusetts__- 555) 54, 793 364 30, 093 7, 705 814, 504) 5, 224 555, 204 
Michigan............| 2,060 285, 239 1, 283 160, 099 31, 210 4, 075, 679 17, 839} 2, 239, 184 
Minnesota 3, 965) 1,071, 756) 2, 093 594, 405 34, 319 7, 192, 035) 17, 646; 3, 465, 524 
Mississippi | $3,131) 610, 365) 2, 400 505, 952 64, 439! 11, 130, 1€3 49, 217| 8, 971, 590 
Missouri Ae | 1,537) 315,664) 1,056) 216, 237 13, 909 2, 861, 634 8, 349 1, 595, 889 
Montana... — 736| 1, 344, 925) 559) 1, 036, 247 12,998) 28, 777, 827) 8, 362) 16, 769, 598 
Nebraska .__- 5, 200) 1, 689, 650 2, 482| 1, 046, 413 57, 848] 20, 424, 671) 38, 559) 12, 980, 246 
Nevada 174 198, 670! 94; 299, 739 2,137; 2,356, 407) 1,318} 1, 229,394 
New Hampshire 400) 53, 201) 341 55, 082 5, 083) 832, 390) 3, 565) 599, 642 
New Jersey ad 574) 61, 901 413 34, 745 7, 416) 847, 359) 4, 884 536, 858 
New Mexico 604) 1, 458, 318) 455) 1, 297, 889 13, 046) 28, 756, 008) 9, 959} 22, 725, 038 
New York 2,749} 377,805! 1,355) 158,933! 38,348! 5,206,453] 21,937) 2, 851, 255 
North Carolina 5, 900) 566, 287} 3, 735 373, 723) 86, 939) 8, 986, 980) 65, 201 6, 729, 7: 
North Dakota 2, 142) 1, 437, 282) 1,179} 863, 273 33,414) 21, 189, 838) 21, 671) 13, 190, 695 
Ohio__-_- ...| 3,834 516,092) 3,414) 461, 157 39,092) 5, 538, 702) 31, 091 4, 330, 162 
Oklahoma... | 5,973) 1,636,950) 7,417! 1,974,076 86, 495) 22, 391, 368) 66, 623; 16, 371, 508 
Oregon 1, 565 810, 127 1,125) 339, 682 10, 514 6, 280, 173 4, 768 2, 182, O11 
Pennsylvania 1, 661 226, 640 1, 013 120, 759 22, 425 2, 775, 181 15, 591 1, 784, 228 
Rhode Island 61 5, 076 48) 3, 415 1, 070) 128, 782 860 108, 452 
South Carolina 2, 190 369, 837 1,395; 261, 476 40, 888! 6, 736, 317) 32, 089 5, 350, 879 
South Dakota 2, 286) 1, 786, 217) 1, 320 731, 857 33, 445| 21, 315, 249 21, 189} 11, 183, 853 
Tennessee 4, 894 821, 225; 2,139) 311, 158 42,833, 6,457, 449 26, 564 3, 678, 701 
Texas 12, 006! 6, 356, 295) 11, 783) 6, 231, 630) 184, 569) 94, 968, 514 107,459) 57, 909, 652 
Utah 744 405, 215) 585) 276, 462) 11, 368; 6, 570, 744 7,351; 4,470, 907 
Vermont 813 160, 924 240 44, 551 10,718) 2, 114, 613) 5, 396 1, 046, 843 
Virginia 2,296; 409, 750 1,711} 269, 846) 39, 588) 6, 565, 972) 30, 495 5, 108, 767 
Washington 2, 690 744, 860 1,625, 373, 035) 30,981) 10, 666, 188) 13, 721! 3, 281, 796 
West Virginia. _- 1, 747 402, 556 1,486) 359, 939 34, 486 5, O78, 413 24, 976 3, 377, 32 
Wisconsin 2, 047 365, 323; =—-1, 783 286, 483 37,251} 6,064, 689 21, 642 3, 441, 311 
Wyoming. 284 451, 275 292| 692, 517] 5, 120} 9, 053, 369) 3, 499 4, 452, 225 
Total 121, 226'37, 502,107) 91, Se0j27, 432, 710) 1, 709, 167) 512, 863, 675! 1, 149, 941! 325, 062, 287 
Territorial: | | | | 
Alaska 117 18, 127 114 18, 621) 443) 68, 374 292) 47, 964 
Hawaii 161 143, 371 116) 108, 104 1, 004) 1, 497, 337 381 269, 636 
Caribbean QRS 48, 635 540) 34, 397 7, 068) 873, 364 11, 131} 673, 786 


Grand total 


! Net increase of 83,616 in cumulative soil conservation district cooperators during 1957. 
2 Net increase of 58,941 in cumulative basic plans during 1957. 








122, 492,37, 712, 240; 92, 660/27, 593, 832)! 1, 727, 682| 515, 302, 750,21, 161, 745) 326, 053, 673 
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As of June 30, 1957, a total of 1,727,600 farmers and ranchers were cooperating 
with districts. These cooperators’ land contained more than 515 million acres. 
Basic conservation plans had been prepared by these cooperators with SCS 
assistance on about 1,162,000 farms and ranches, containing more than 326 million 
acres. 

Some of the major soil and water conservation practices, used nationwide, 


that were applied in 1957 fiscal year through farmer-district cooperation are 
shown in table 3. 


TaBLeE 3.—Soil conservation practices: Applied through farmer-district cooperation, 
with Soil Conservation Service assistance, by States, fiscal year, 1957! 





























Contour | Cover Strip- Seeding Tree Wildlife 
State or Territory | farming | cropping cropping | rangeand | planting area im- 
| pasture | provement 
— — — | — —- —— — — — 
Acres | Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
PI ini cnncccss sap etmnce é | suid ecttebhtee tens Sain i 142, 978 | 28, 104 1, 101 
Rt ek nae 685 | GOR id. couse). 4,101 |._-- 389 
I can wcnicscnegese 30, 069 | ee eee 161, 471 | 26, 441 51, 702 
California-__--_- cease wins rent 6, 147 | 90, 328 | 1, 292 51, 558 | 102 20, 444 
Se ee 30, 363 | 22, 928 42, 371 | 67, 014 | 76 3, 329 
CUIOUS . - ouin sc. -s..-.22 413 | 4, 021 635 | 3, 563 347 318 
IND fos ecidiccncnn awed 23 | 7, 928 120 | 768 81 281 
| ES er eee 7, 406 | 92, 850 6, 000 | 133, 975 48, 737 34, 230 
adie ca kann bbee ede 140, 960 | 263, 052 |...-- 183, 908 90, 231 14, 396 
SRE ees ee 19, 146 | 1, 136 6, 324 | 38, 368 58 3, 437 
0 eee ee 51, 471 13, 942 5, 552 | 33, 236 5, 388 6, 947 
RN. shthis dive osnwbeae te 11, 116 28, 887 1, 725 21, 124 1, 854 3, 178 
Oa eee ees od ee 15, 032 | 16, 659 | 767 4, 930 
eee ee 288, 841 | 24, 530 76, 966 62, 109 982 5, 349 
Kentucky - - ----- sacchieae 132, 770 217, 314 2, 827 346, 789 | 9, 144 1, 274 
OS Eee ee 7, 443 | 115, 140 |____- caemi 105, 361 48, 337 18, 443 
BN Bo Chg adds ann siednde 3, 132 | 2, 314 | 1,775 3, 203 | 934 202 
NN ccs OS wa mn gk on | 8, 335 | 13, 702 7, 492 6, 869 1, 846 2, 993 
Massachusetts. -----......---- 310 2, 746 307 2, 485 249 7, 542 
eee 2, 529 43, 834 10, 251 11,714 25, 424 4, 958 
Minnesota. ----- Riinacniel beans 20, 699 | 7,042 61, 188 21, 661 2, 650 16, 993 
SNR. WESt 05 ~.85k5. 30 414, 134 | 341, 806 |__.__- 201, 483 | 27, 955 6, 207 
Be cians ow wie Sele 43, 921 | 64, 478 1, 720 60, 987 164 1, 751 
Seer | 12, 994 |__..- i 77, 689 69, 450 742 3, 364 
IN bend daca cee ones 184, 659 25, 476 102, 610 60, 852 2, 961 1, 026 
Ra, Fo outta A ceca MGS tiokt eek 8,008 |....-- : 367 
New Hampshire ------------- 420 | 1, 467 687 2,078 | 410 347 
NAM MRNSY=5.5--.-----.5--+% 2, 397 | 16, 974 2, 112 2, 798 | 251 98 
UE NOD agn sds 22. occ accel 8,713 BOG SBS bo cacss. cc casl WEE So ccck cee 29 
New York. -_------ on ccebebeer 12, 099 12, 854 12, 076 19, 109 13, 509 2, 644 
North Carolina...._......---- 77, 487 170, 472 9, 760 56, 676 18, 294 2, 701 
Nerth Dekota............--. | sn valhely : 26, 002 160, 133 29, 365 9, 610 11, 302 
Gite Peohinieaeee : 4, 560 14, 052 16, 358 20, 740 5, 127 2, 437 
aoe es 204, 076 327, 111 1, 792 267, 387 1, 884 14, 861 
gin. Sawacacenhads ! 20, 280 75, 973 803 61, 437 2, 580 4, 045 
Pennsylvania-.-.----_---.- : 23, 345 | 8,175 24, 509 6, 013 3, 747 597 
SN ROMO eo no ecco 505 621 115 659 229 267 
South Carolina - - --- sd 7,418 79, 705 13, 487 55, 210 21, 48 19, 476 
South Dakota- ------- bal i a eer 97,018 74, 363 6, 784 12, O84 
INOS a coke Son 5s css 134, 508 216, 168 5, 280 113, 913 22, 006 1, 297 
Bea sc0- 25... . 395,122 | 1, 125, 891 27, 512 572, 603 17, 598 88, 882 
2 ok ae alent 19, 723 455 12, 684 62, 608 7 222 
ee 33 | 485 1, 005 1, 212 2, 213 1,817 
ee tte So .  owahack sie 29, 105 | 44, 064 11, 830 43, 471 11, 932 1, 807 
eer ee 2, 587 | 7, 822 6, 761 80, 517 74 37, 674 
West Virginia...........-- 5, 142 sé5ck 4, 849 8, 882 2, 962 2. 504 
SE eee ee 3, 817 | 28 60, 687 31, 860 5, 340 3, 239 
PINE cn wilistieddn «= .00G~ os | 173 |---------- 2,019 18, 166 |. 1, 068 
ae ee ae 2, 648,627 | 4, 109, 907 893, 353 3, 399, 194 470, 589 $26, 310: 
Territorial: 
AMSRR..2c-...-- diene ed 78 | ; Ss woes Be Raubie oe se 
Hawaii-_-......- Mens <ades<a4 s4 2, 663 13, 835 Es ee 
NONI one ek 11, 339 | 394 aed 18, 072 1, 706 270 
anceps paren dina ee tee genet ees 
Grand total...........-.| 2,660,044 | 4,110, 385 896,016 | 3,431, 427 472, 435 | 426, 580 


Footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Soil coyservation practices: Applied through farmer-district cooperation, 
with Soil Conservation Service assistance, by States, fiscal year, 1957'—Continued 








] 
Irrigation 
Farm | Diversion | Pond con- 
State or Territory | drainage | | Terracing | construc- | struction 
| _ Land Water ap- tion 
| leveling plication | | 
| | 
| 
| Acres | Acres | Acres | Miles | Miles | Number 
Alabama.._. eb einee tate TMT ns Sow cence eet 1, 724 | 17 | 1, 346 
Arizona. _-- dhot ats B ree -| 53, 245 | 64, 219 | 16 | 41 | 390 
Arkansas... : : 73, 354 12, 158 | 177, 407 | 367 | 49 | 5, 388 
California__. . ; 55, 200 43, 563 113, 131 17 | 123 57 
Colorado.__- p 2, 757 26, 788 85, 898 | 167 | 150 1, 423 
Connecticut - - -- ; 761 |.. et ci oee ul 1 | 4 160 
Delaware - - - 2, 650 |__-. < ceiabc eles ’ steadis—. de Ses 34 
Florida. _- game Cae tc aeeae 183 ll 231 
Georgia_ 27, 800 |___- ens 1,001... ae 1, 555 
Idaho-_- a | 7, 786 26, 928 112, 623 Le Se aan 141 
Tilinois__-_---- 33, 308 |_. wad eee 448 | 118 1, 838 
Indiana_.- 46, 812 |_- = 3 80 | 83 041 
Iowa... sno ‘ 46,338 |__. 5 ls ge | 3, 914 | 266 | 2, 884 
Kansas. -- 16, 016 28, 835 | 3 8, 184 | 335 2, 946 
Kentucky - - - - 27, 403 |-_- ieee 96 | 212 5, 921 
Louisiana... : : | 55, 954 59, 035 1, 453 226 | 240 1, 445 
Maine__ 1, 346 ; : ices telah ie tame 34 107 
Maryland. -._.-__- 9, 625 See ; 2 9 202 
Massachusetts __ aa 1, 492 os 7 Eseee bean : 3 258 
Michigan_ ; ; | ey ansesmmete 4 24 316 
Minnesota__ 99, 655 ea tee 232 | 68 142 
Mississippi - - - - - ; 158, 860 fo escckoneel 565 | 144 3, 871 
Missouri_- Coan nel 22, 057 5, 829 | a 923 | 215 2, 520 
I ents saed chee 10, 069 11,777 eee... ...... 116 1, 065 
Nebraska. 2 ae 25, 805 96, 211 214, 288 11, 065 | 179 849 
Nevada__- wa ae 1, 659 11, 727 2B, Se |..~--- Db cities ptteaioes 39 
New Hampshire ated 636 ; Sic cai 5 a 3 114 
New Jersey ---- : 2 Wee}... a. | 1 | 34 50 
New Mexico-.-. Pecado 19, 308 40, 888 | 19 271 833 
New York he faa 16, 870. |...... «te aN eS ee | 134 900 
North Carolina. ta Fa 94, 056 |___- a anna 1, 866 | 101 4, 238 
North Dakota_- 28, 149 1, 291 | Eg Se ll 862 
Ohio... Re 8 3 a 53 61 . 1, 150 
Oklahoma. - “ E , 6, 339 5, 968 26, 002 | 4,401 | 486 9, 443 
Oregon _ _- ‘ ; 16, 022 11, 312 56, 28 f-......— 26 352 
Pennsylvania 5, 190 }--.- aeons | 16 416 7 
Rhode Island - 191 peanbeeccbonasaes! OO eater 42 
South Carolina- -.__- ek TOE Poston eee ieock cnet 1, 635 | 14 3, 004 
South Dakota- --- 2, 986 1, 303 3, 248 | 635 | 46 2, 619 
Tennessee - - - - otf 22, 018 et | 161 | 89 4, 634 
Texas__. ; : 24, 589 115, 334 227, 842 12, 328 | 1, 402 12, 009 
Utah _ _- ; : 2, 356 16, 322 42, 728 | 17 | 51 590 
Vermont... .-- : A i EO, Rl - R | 12 359 
Virginia __ Loaaeata iets 19, 922 j..... Sadie as eetlc healed 178 | 35 1, 321 
Washington _- e ae 20, 196 18, 196 136, 368 |.......- 17 149 
West Virginia___-- Ba 3, See tenes pad iviehb ie -pkiouniatapeieeel 14 883 
Wisconsin - -_--_-- , 3 Ree eee ns 312 206 100 
Wyoming-._-_---. . 5, 938 10, 267 | 41, 501 41 45 583. 
Total. ; ie 1, 299, 251 581,064 | 1, 410, 395 | 50, 908 | 5, 915 81, 104 
Territorial: i 
Alaska ---.-- : . 122 Oe Miewemend canes 61.5240 
Hawaii-__-. 30 10 | ts 3222s 60 26 
Caribbean. _-__- 2, 042 Wes 29 | 21 48 
Grand total_-- ; 1, 301, 445 581,245 | 1,410, 890 50, 937 6, 000 81, 178 





Ps ma ar : 


1 Data shown are for some principal practices on which reports are received nationally. In addition there 
are many other practices on which work is done. 
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In addition to the 12 main practices shown, many other important practices 
were applied in local programs through farmer-district cooperation and through 
cost sharing. The above-listed totals include the amounts of practices on which 
the SCS furnished assistance under the conservation operations program and the 
ACP 5-percent funds transferred to the Service. Since many of these practices 
on which both technical assistance and cost sharing were applied occurred on the 
same farms, it is impractical to separate them or segregate out the different 
amounts applied on the various farms under the two programs, 

The SCS provides technical assistance in making group enterprise plans serving 
several adjoining farms for improving group drainage and group irrigation. The 
number of both types of jobs and acreage, with three of the main practices applied 
in fiscal year 1957, are shown in the following table. 


TaBLeE 4.—Group enterprise jobs on which work was performed with SCS technical 
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assistance, including ACP pooling agreements, in fiscal year 1957 
| | | 
| Group drainage Group irrigation Ditch construction | Channel| Spoil 
Se ms improve-| bank 
State | | | ment | leveling 
] ema Acres | Number | Acres | Miles | Cubie (linear (cubic 
| yards feet) yards) 
| | | 
Alabama. ---.....--- wt 1, 320 |... ------}----3- | nn-- == | cq: Siete seats toate Se cakeomaal 
IN 5 Sli cairns a0 Ja dven=e phase ewes 18 24, 216 eS 15, 696 | 3, 240 | pasta on ides 
Arkansas ---.---- aad 48 | 51, 211 | 1 80 | 61 = EE Ptticacisiewncl 124, 503 
California. --.----.--- | 34 | 48, 674 | 31 68, 992 | 13 eee, Ce O8 '|........cos 
Caperado............. 22 3, 992 | 265 534, 693 | 85 305, UE Padntinia colhs pcgetbae ha 
Connecticut _---_--_--- 4 | EEE fo ndkc candid acwssnaeleguach<a tease oe Ae 
CS a ae 49 | kt el | 25 | 130, 645, ‘ | 123, 439 
PNB Seniesa a Bi OEM aig 52 ae sa 9 | 29, 129 | 4, 129 
Georgia- ibe iio’ 9 | 23, 218 2 | 27 | 6 30, 441 | _- 
See 8 | 8, 395 | 58 | 123,777 | 20 130,628 | 13, 247 | 8, 000 
Illinois ........--.--| 108 | 143,317 |-..-.---- se. 40 493, 870 |.....- allnpacekenl : 
OES Ee | 146 | 89, 535 |... Se 22 | i a ae -| 64, 623 
0 243 | 72, 109 |__ 30 | $16, 506 |........ | 57, 306 
a 8 | 3, 743 |... . ; 4 | BOE [ace cso apap 
Kentucky ----..-.---| 82 | 11, 654 | 1 | 20 | a). See t......... Lass Radiant 
Louisiana -____--__- | 6EO8 ocala 2h eee he cea eeee 
) 3 a eal thar alata Pomel Stings Shiela nae heehee 
Maryland-_-_--_---- 13 6, 510 : 28 169, 220 | aie te so een 
Massachusetts______- 5 at... o* ie 2 | 5,942 | 5,530 | 2, 441 
Michigan... ______-_| 8 | 845 | ess aeleciael ee thie 
Minnesota -- -_.----- 393 678, 728 A 102 | 1, 564, 650 16,400 | 987, 931 
Mississippi-_- 30 WW Baa nckace |----------- 34 | 167,729 | 36,515 | 83, 108 
a | 4 Re faosccckwas a So iian . 32 AE hoc 32h lee ac 
I icc ctpctiicti a | 44 25, 110 74 | 104, 366 | 32 317,658 | 16,806 }.......... 
ee eee 1 ee, ; ai Ved bas. CoA Sa sem Ie ne oie 
Nevada - - .- oe 4 | 12, 075 | 10 2, 900 | _ . 20, 260 l siratenend « 
New Hampshire _- canal ; ste : palvdpaionons de 
New Jersey — 2 | 320 |... 3 TEE Usdntiaspeoal 4, 216 
New inten, ; ; 1 160 | 94 44, 371 22 PEED lle idunaspke+manden 
New York_-_.------ 1 55 Pe o fies eee aaa 
North Carolina___- 473 263, 309 7 122 329 2, 467,678 | 79,876 795, 912 
North Dakota-__--_-- 111 736, 687 2 1, 400 | 71 723, 918 | 39, 292 619, 217 
Sos 148 Be tis 5c de nthe ode ; 13 92, 455 1, 400 ot 
Oklahoma..--_------ s 4, 545 ; . 12 57, 168 |_- 57, 168 
| | 157 112, 450 | 66 93, 745 25 192, 271 | 7, 722 
Pennsylvania--- Aes = is ial ; leech eaten 
OS OS”, Se oa * Ee Zh ataeacs eae aad 
South Carolina_-_- 3 12, 550 8 700 9 , A ees 
South Dakota__--___} 2 | 310 6 | 2, 886 | 2 kf a abies 
Tennessee ___-___- 3 599 ; ‘ iieahea 17, 555 
Nt coc 16 373, 488 “ 4 90 | 2,012,610 1, 988, 869 
tthe ancien ow 21 11, 324 363 794, 996 | 19 107, 460 |_. pinnate 
a cc ‘ait ands ocliaiaados 5 ciate tina isaieiees ah | pee 
WE oie ioc cw cc 7 kf eee Se Le 10 118, 442 | : 30, 278 
Ww ashington - a 61 | 51, 933 13 6, 850 28 217, 494 14, 795 
West Virginia. _- ae eae looser tea ial heed phat cena - 
‘Wisconsin...........| 38 | 12, 616 ae. a 14 | 99, 196 | -- 42, 506 
fo | 4) 10, 950 60 248, 853 | 41 27, 750 aawihé 
Total..........| 2,398 | 2,950, 850. 1,079 | 2,052,994 | 1,333 | 11, $29, 07 3 | 347,012) 5,019, 013 
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As a part of the conservation operations during 1957, the Soil Conservation 
Service in cooperation with the State experiment stations made soil surveys on 
nearly 35 million acres. Standard soil surveys for publication and soil conserva- 
tion surveys for immediate use in farm planning continued in most of the States 
throughout the year. The acreage of both types mapped during fiscal year 1957 
and the cumulative totals in each State as of June 30, 1957, are shown in the 
attached table 5. 


TaBLe 5.—Soil surveys: Total acreage mapped within soil conservation districts, by 
States, fiscal year 1957 and cumulative to June 30, 1957 




























Soil surveys for farm 
planning ! 
State or Territory 


Work during | Total to date 


Acres 
BTR 5 «50a nciesein'n cinnivine sttnse cincgalidm abba adie aceite a eet eee 21, 806, 715 
DI 5.5. 0 ie one enonnnndnsscddnnenusageleltaiehansupeuodans ated 1, 151, 387 
PID ins icici nmin eiegiie tine wancnntawecndidaie aii diast adel ca ada 19, 115, 603 
CPI sie 50 wen cnanagcnendssenapnekes scape dakatihiad (eleaeatanaamna iia mae 12, 252, 952 
ONO Sic nn oc akpacndsk maaan eed ane hele ena geaaantae 7, 837, 460 
CNS nnn doc co uiindsaciacienemap ad eine ae 1, 039, 193 
I) -X «nonce peratec adeniadaendaeadceiaae 668, 927 
nec dcin<umpine akustbandcce sees do-6uk scene teense 11, 029, 469 
CR winds si reteon cipcieesSen hviic nis earwibes scarp nmi ele aanan tie acacia giao eat tee 26, 017, 498 
I owe sk ticks in wi enaengiid Sans om ta en sols nsca ie belie eieaeamE se telihns candied saneae 8, 509, 917 
SOI 5b we agin cron as on ee a ae ee 15, 188, 537 
Phe 86g. os con cnesgwuniiainchanenendesellinaltennnieins aa bemamatensas meee 5, 905, 256 
BOS 6 nebo nwa tah somes Seiaetvaalnrie actin ata eel aie hci dipcesin teat te 16, 198, 690 
PIB i dew indivi snet nregihan en oid ea-~~<male tes dhimeeidenifills Uinta adh ieaahe Santee 12, 800, 566 
MIG dian - name an sennecnehchnes aanigeencansgeeetokaaadigaedaeeeaeee 12, 828, 819 
RIN aan Scanner eesdnadtnacsanesiy nandsshemtdioudendciaaaaave baie 11, 108, 738 
Maine-.. wanes nednsesiadscuuesies pb wsheeeamenantStlaaneeanwined’ 4, 437, 407 
I ds Sing ennai nds wi ssmsine awnsic aesininads dine tees ete caaretaiae 4, 966, 523 
I io oie nr acichucdainss nah empemnyGemmidh adiguanecaniety teks mk kanen 1, 481, 038 
I iicettes canine apcmpinininndabadinwed ie seeatnaaa etn eka a peti otenad wok 7, 554, 407 
BR is on cncccdntunvedtasdcuneconsabneehaeeneessestaeiaiaan asian 9, 732, 267 
NE 6a encdinnynuba mn ncina cies deaiaiai hue ieltanniaid ai iemads apdicnnieaa 15, 795, 330 
eee ree swe nietiald oth in wlidig akin eht tangas weaned 4, 148, 374 
Montana sansa ieiomeieaesl a oiash adidas wots Paden uid Gaaealion tenes ; 14, 512, 071 
ee ee a ee ae = Ee 1, 584, 928 17, 960, 169 
Nevada. -.---.-- ads oweeiuddedveccdascsekedsancemstes(suaeeehneeteleies 139, 798 1, 816, 084 
PE SO aint ss cemnacntccneushuacckshstawebensdeadndedaelek akin 161, 012 1, 548, 088 
DOO PIN dé nindti cs anueccincciessthdscdsmdoaaenhweelbeedaaeidhwannits 23, 557 2, 655, 134 
I SO ian, misses dictecsarb edb ox os so enamel Massages abelian aie 721, 093 3, 476, 111 
DO EM iis caoensos dane dublins omandants ag alle tonpain dene eae 344, 307 10, 407, 096 
PEGE) CUE c. cncu ccc ddkcca ccd dese cbadidbiccnsuubceles aaeaentes 439, 824 14, 500, 289 
aren RMON. ~ 2... on. caceademtils ssbb dco ee eee 1, 179, 413 21, 136, 874 
Ohio } ; 476, 915 9, 917, 092 
I 6 a nnn oak SE aa cdl ees 1 db etic ele catiesaameneneonaas 2, 775, 235 32, 859, 760 
NN 52) Poca ccbewnageneu ‘ 814, 795 8, 489, 625 
I enn: Seca mapdbendindg otc udicna emis. ae catia aaah cian maraaes 834, 833 6, 551, 510 
| as ee es ee ee ee ee 2, 255 419, 471 
South Carclina._.......-- niga nameidat oa eeites 415, 154 13, 520, 553 
South Dakota. or R 5S oeies ee eee 1, 018, 931 23, 744, 037 
Tennessee - aa ; s 5S chunevunk Ren edness ehaeeaelsieaee 507, 548 11, 693, 948 
ee ee eee a ee en re ere 3, 836, 845 51, 628, 782 
Utah. whalh. dunkdiiiadPddeade tale ween a ot Sea imten tinea aaa 132, 454 1, 951, 613 
Verment_--_- 145, 739 2, 822, 780 
Virginia - neces 362, 256 11, 814, 948 
Was' ingtn- sale Tecate ln eT elas 1, 135, 356 13, 604, 102 
West Virginia _- i ale wl ae eel 409, 795 11, 144, 591 
Wiseonsin Soden Jal nee dole kee 530, 929 12, 073, 675 
WE IE oe scndecnneundconpincdenseides aaa ppnebhiidas buna abd 248, 277 3, 834, 663 
Total iin arts hile Sepia cat acl alae atest i oat ee $4, 15! 535, 658, 139 
Territorial: 
Alaska ee a ee d f 1, 557, 521 
Hawaii snapping atin bla a li te ae rena  6F 959, 512 
Caribbean 5 cnrinde in <oecenienin Wiameneh ehameeied tae aaa ,é 1, 356, 601 
Grest'trtal 3.3 ith. Silk Be eee Ea cae 5°9, 531, 773 








1 Soil surveys of the Soil Conservation Service s) wing kinds °f s vil, slone, degree of ersion, ani present 
land use are used t» determine land capabilities for conservation planning and treatment of entire farms 
and ranches and of gr up enterprises, including about 112 million acres of standard sil surveys. 
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Nearly 540 million acres of soil surveys have been prepared within soil con- 
servation districts. Interpretations of these surveys are used in determining land 
capability, needed adjustments in land use, and proper treatments according to 
need within the planned land use. 

In addition to these soil surveys, the SCS also mapped 12,550,000 acres of range 
site, mainly in the Western States, during fiscal year 1957. These surveys were 
used in appraising vegetative conditions and treatment needs of rangeland. A 
total of 67,990,000 acres of such range sites had been mapped as of June 30, 1957. 

Progress in soil correlation, within the nationwide soil survey, continued during 
fiscal year 1957. Intermediate correlations were made in 21 counties, and final 
correlations were made in 15 additional counties during fiscal year 1957. The 
numbers by States were as follows: 


Soil correlation, fiscal year 1957 




















State Final Inter- State Final Inter- 
mediate | mediate 
} 
aac 

En 2 | 2 | Nevada__-- nog 5 =e, see 
ER eg iasecete ....-- |} New Hampshire_-__- Ses 1 | 1 
oe ees hom | | oT a a a he See 
California. -_-_-- ar chahis <% : ail Dia MONRO soon Ace tach 
SEG ~ 2 - <5 ons ene - {| OW POOR... -. : 1 1 
Conteeticut............-- | _ || North Carolina__- 1 
 * ro | || North Dakota_- bs pose ee. 
Se a | al aa sno 4 tee — 6 Te 1 
Georgia_-___ ae 1 1 || Oklahoma... : boc itecsiest ste 
EE oie wate || Oregon. eS hea hos ateeeade 
sa CO al ol || Pennsylvania. _......_-- 1 | 1 
i chek eee | | Rhode Island__- , s 
EE Sef ae : 2 3 || South Carolina. __- E 1 
Kansas... eS. 1 | 2 || South Dakota_____- : sc4t 
Kentucky -- are cae os ... || Tennessee _- sc nee 2s are *- 
Louisiana. ____- ok el | 1 | Texas... | 
Maine_. po psig ies > : | Utah- Sekeus chs save awe’ nil 
Maryland.---_-_..----- 1 || Vermont. ..__--- eso uf | s 
Massachusetts. ___-_-- || Virginia__ ex | 2) 1 
_ EE ee 1 | sabe || Washington___.__-. = 
Minnesota _ _ - -__-- . 1 1 || West Virginia. _- x | 1 
Beene... .... -... | ...-. || Wisconsin : [secs 1 
ee . | ae Weems... .t2-} oS 
Montana. ------_--- Saucier ——_——_—_|——— 
Nebraska___ ; 7 1 |) UG Ss ctenaehauwc 15 21 


During the fiscal year 1957 29 soil survey reports with accompanying maps were 
sent to the Government Printing Office for publication. A total of 47 of these 
reports were awaiting publication at the close of the fiscal year. New soil survey 
reports and maps were published for the following areas: 


Prentiss County, Miss. Johnson County, Tenn, 
Livingston County, Mo. Sevier County, Tenn. 
Cherry County, Nebr. Fauquier County, Va. 
Livingston County, N. Y. Skamania County, Wash, 


Noble County, Okla. 


This brings to 1,676 the number of soil survey reports published since the work 
began in 1899. Many of the earlier surveys do not provide the detail or useful 
data for current needs and are scheduled to be revised. 





NATIONAL INVENTORY 





OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION NEEDS 





Much progress was made in fiscal year 1957 in getting the national inventory 
of soil and water conservation needs underway in all of the States and Territories, 
As of January 1, 1958, State work plans for conducting the inventory had been 
received from 45 States and Territories. Representative sample areas had been 
drawn for more than 2,900 counties throughout the country. The processing of 
measured soil survey data, and present land use information is well underway in 
about 300 of these counties. This inventory is being carried out as a part of the 
SCS conservation operations without additional funds to the 5.5 or to other 
department agencies for conducting the inventory. The target date for completing 
the inventory in all of the States is January 1960. Cooperation among the 
Department agencies and with State and local agencies has been exceptionally 
good. Other departments are also taking part in the inventory for the lands which 
they administer. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN PLANT MATERIALS 


Potentially promising plant materials for conservation use are gathered and 
established in 17 strategically located plant material centers. 

Approximately 160,000 pounds of foundation and certified seed of new and 
improved plant materials were produced in these centers during 1957. This 
seed was used in making about 3,500 field-evaluation and seed-increase plantings 
on farms and ranches of soil conservation district cooperators in a wide variety of 
problem areas to determine their range of adaptability and their most effective 
conservation use. 


COOPERATION IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


During fiseal year 1957, the Soil Conservation Service participated in the rural 
development program with other cooperating agencies in 58 counties. A total of 
3,312 farms were assisted by SCS technicians in this particular program. Soil 
surveys were made on 442,200 acres in these counties. Assistance was also 


provided in program formulation and development as a means of providing 
further assistance to low-income farm families. 


CARTOGRAPHIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Service has six cartographic offices to provide mapping, aerial survey, 
drafting and reproduction services to its technicans serving soil-conservation 
districts and other projects throughout the United States and its Territories. 
During the 1957 fiscal year, these cartographic offices produced soil and capability 
maps for 125,135 farms and conservation plan maps for 152,777 farms and ranches, 
and large scale topographic maps covering 168,225 acres, about 90,840 drawings 
and maps, and furnished over 11,665,000 prints of all kinds. Maps for the pub- 
lication of soil-survey reports were completed for 44 counties, and some work was 
done on the soil maps for 156 other counties to be published. 


SNOW SURVEYS 


The Soil Conservation Service conducts snow survey and water supply fore- 
casting activities as a part of its conservation operations work. During fiscal 
year 1957, the SCS made studies on a total of 996 snow courses. The totals by 
States were as follows: 


Arsone. ....=..-- a SO TING DEORENS : coon cain cepeemaeee 16 
California _ - -- -- sien Pd a ere eee ee 138 
Colorado- ; SED Ceca sat son nce Se 138 
Idaho...... j Pe ee eee 86 
Montana_.- ; ee ee ee 131 
Nevada_ -- ‘ ad A 


OTHER ACTIVITIES IN DISTRICTS 


In addition to the various operations activities shown above, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service also provides technical information to the public and for use in 
studies of variois sorts dealing with land use and treatment needs of the land. 
Such activities also include program development and improvement in both the 
district program in cooperation with district governing bodies and the agric: Itural 
conservation program in cooperation with county ASC committees. Technical 
supervision and training of SCS employees also requires approximately 10 percent 
of the total time of field personnel. Other activities include preparation of annual 
plans of operations, schedules, functional inspections, and informing the public 
abo it needs, objectives, and accomplishments in the conservation program. 
Annual, sick, and military leave takes about 10 percent of the total time of em- 
ployees of the Soil Conservation Service. 


SCS ASSISTANCE IN THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


During fiscal year 1957, the Soil Conservation Service provided technical 
assistance to county ASC committees in connection with the agricultural con- 
servation program. This included determination of need and pra ticability, 
layo it, design, and supervision of certain practices, and the certification of com- 
pletion in accordance with standards and specifications. Assistance in sich 
work in connection with cost-sharing payments was provided on the farms and 


ranches of 295,000 district cooperators and 136,200 other farmers. Other a tions 


taken in connection with individyal farmer referrals received from co u.ty +o 1- 
mittees are shown in the following table No. 6. 
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Taste 6.—SCS assistance with agricultural conservation program referrals, for 
parts of 1956, and 1957 agricultural conservation program years,! during fiscal 
year 1957 





SCD Other farmers 











cooperators 
dst nace cninb iad extansins Tah ~sesi jigs cnete Number 343, 473 159, 503 
I es oe nc catia enddncn~ Sh aduawaseeeliDadonn 333, 792 147, 090 
I Es a dann begeengunnon <enaie 0i..de 281, 443 112, 210 
Care” eer nee Eee OT BONN oy oes chk enka ook Kid pee 234, 166 84, 257 
(6) For supervision of installation... __..............-..-------.--- ese 175, 731 54, 610 
(c) For certification of performance. -_--...........-.-.-.---------- do__.. 191, 993 75, 462 
EE a ee ee eee ee | 295, 080 136, 219 


1 The overlap at the beginning and end of each agricultural conservation program year results in work 
on referrals for 2 or more program years during any fiscal year in most States. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Flood prevention operations continued in the 11 authorized watersheds during 
fiscal year 1957. Some of the main accomplishments and the measures installed 
with SCS technical assistance and through contracts are shown in table No. 7: 
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The area authorized for works of improvement in the 11 watersheds is 30,103,960 
acres. As of June 30, 1957, a total of 287 subwatershed work plans, comprising 
15,929,800 acres, had been prepared. The area of each watershed and the 
amounts of A—measures (structural practices) installed in fiscal year 1957 in all of 


the watersheds and the amounts applied on the land as of June 30, 1957, are 
shown in table 8: 


TABLE 8.—Flood prevention: Runoff waterflow retardation and soil-erosion pre- 
vention within 11 authorized watersheds, with the assistance of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; works of improvement contracted or completed, fiscal year 1957; and 
amounts applied on the land, June 30, 1957 


Area author- | Flood prevention work 
ized for works plans prepared 
Authorized watersheds of improve- 
ment (acres) 














Number Acres 
i: Cages Ba Wii de cs wicca sadsoatdcessannicas essa 279, 680 6 225, 370 
oe ae Sa es BE eee 4, 608, 960 7 2, 727, 156 
Geese Tavel, GOS ONE, Ge nn ess Ji edd dees seeewes 616, 960 4 229, 444 
pe es See ee 1, 740, 800 32 55, 491 
metthe ‘Faleameee, MEW. 5 ods... os Fk ede emeeedna 867, 200 35 644, 874 
Bl III, CN ord i Stig 6 i wn sinertdnn onetime aiaainanaks 536, 960 10 67, 140 
SOON WOik Te. Wiig, BOs a miccinnccdoccnmensnecees tae 4, 205, 400 14 1, 396, 484 
Cen Te, Gee ng 8. eins ncdcun eens ean smaemen 576, 000 7 43, 358 
Trinity, Tex__ «sve facie dl wina ‘niin aqilinacgilaseneeten meine meatal 8, 260, 480 34 6, 315, 515 
es CMe BM icp wnvnndneccddasnd senate Snkn een 5, 189, 120 39 2, 432, 735 
| SS SS ee acaba TP 3, 222, 400 99 , 792, 260 
GE ok ANTE Sein, oS ciscteamnvo sinned tceacicealnlc n ee 30, 103, 960 287 15, 929, 827 
| 
Progress in fiscal year | Amounts 
1957 applied on 
A-measure practices Unit eee ee oe 
| June 30, 
Contracted) Installed 1957 
Floodwater retarding structures.__._.............| Number...---.- 150 73 455 
Acre-foot._.....- 101, 341 52, 731 268, 020 
Stabilizing and sediment control: 
(a) Structures___. hittin nd Sates Number... ..-.-- 376 1,319 6, 506 
(6) Silt and debris basins. _...............-- ee ee ee eer 244 
Subwatershed waterway improvements: 
(a) Outlet construction. __-.__-_-- < Satan aoa eee naeae ilk-ciedataait coh naam ae ll 
(6) Grassed waterways___....---- os Fc aaa cine 405 305 2, 032 
Stream channel improvement: | 
(a) Channel stabilization .____ a we Re ee 2 7 194 
(6) Channel improvement... --- sani snp Olisegteuadine 42 | 134 917 
Diversion ditches and dikes: | 
(a) Diversion construction. ...-.-.....-------|--.--do_..-.---___| 182 | 125 726 
(b) Levees and dikes___- at ta ; ee 2 i 2) 1 30 
| Cubic yard_.-.-- 39, 142 24, 517 437, 679 
Floodways: Channel excavation___.- scene Mile_- : oalaaeace steed iba sisal 19 
Cubie yard__._- Ree eet 728, 601 
Stabilization of critical areas: | 
(a) Roadside erosion control___.-- 9 CS. Bett ana ot 160 | 467 2, 544 
(b) Revegetation: | | 
1. Grasses and legumes-_- | Se naattataiun 309 | 15, 672 110, 730 
2. Woody plants. _- 1. cvedinadiees 1, 853 | 21, 843 | 108, 645 





1 All of the 11 watersheds were approved Dec. 22, 1944, however, flood-control funds did not become 
available for works of improvement until 1946, 





i. 
' 
: 
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PILOT WATERSHED PROTECTION PROJECTS 


Construction work continued during fiscal year 1957 in the 58 pilot projects 
authorized for construction. The structural A—-measures contracted and installed 
during fiscal year 1957, and the amounts applied on the land, within the 58 projects 
as of June 30, 1957, are shown in table 9. 


TABLE 9.— Watershed protection projects: ! Measures for flood prevention contracted 
or completed in 58 projects * with the assistance of the Soil Conservation Service, 
fiscal year 1957, and amounts on the land, June 30, 1957. 





Progress in fiscal year Amounts 
1957 


applied on 
A-measure practices Unit ee es eC 
June 30, 
Contracted} Installed 1957 
Floodwater retarding structures____.........-.--. Number... _- 31 68 206 
RN ae an a Acre feet. ____- 22, 483 37, 330 107, 328 
Stabilizing and sediment control: 
I a is Number. -.-.-- 32 91 1, 547 
ion ee Oe Genres bastes. uo... J... ities tas 9 41 
Subwatershed waterway improvements: 
(a) Outlet construction. _..............--.... Be Nicicinna nels 32 22 59 
(6) Grassed waterways-_._................---- BN rience Rhos cient cease iaineakeele () 
Stream channel improvement: 
(a) Channel stabilization._..........._...._-- DN gcse css cation 8 33 
(6) Channel improvement. -.-............-.--]----- iiimaces 40 46 124 
Diversion ditches and dikes: 
(a) Diversion construction. -...............--|----- a 2 3 12 
Cop Swe Ge QIN co ccsk ccc cst o teen ncdossnd a sihgl a abhe tabla 1 12 
Sitlten cote DialOcnshunmsasicid INN NI cil ccciincicsiccracsiame 20, 000 405, 322 
Floodways: Channel excavation... ..........---- WI Bie olan th asin cinw miceteed 13 84 
Stabilization of critical areas: 
(a) Roadside erosion control................_|----- | ES ES 17 34 296 
(6) Revegetation: 
1. Grasses and legumes-.._..........- I io ciniccnts 2,151 3, 507 12, 298 
Ee We NOSE te oS i co ecabene iscsi nal 42 507 





1 As authorized by the Soil Conservation Act of 1935 (Public Law 46, 74th Cong.) implemented by the 
watershed protection item in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act of 1954. 
: vo projects comprise 3,299,003 acres in 32 States. 
miles. 


Norr.—In addition to the A measures shown above, many B and C measures were installed in the projects 
as a part of the accelerated soil and water conservation program in districts where located. 
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PUBLIC LAW 566 WATERSHED PROJECTS 


As of July 1, 1957, a total of 712 applications for watershed protection projects 
comprising more than 55 million acres had been submitted by local sponsors and 
State agencies. Of these applications, 268 in 45 States had been authorized for 
planning assistance on 20,500,000 acres. Work plans for a total of 42 of these 
watersheds in 25 States had been authorized for construction. 

Fiscal year 1957 was the first year under which such work was conducted by 
SCS; therefore, the planned works of improvement, letting of contracts, and other 
necessary design and planning work was just getting underway. For these reasons, 
a table showing the amounts of structural and land treatment measures is not 
included herewith. However, a table showing the status of watershed applications 
by States is as follows: 


TABLE 10.—Status of watershed applications (Public Law 566, as amended), as of 
July 1, 1957 


Applications re- |Authorized for plan-| Authorized for 











ceived, Washington ning assistance operations 
State ” 
Number} Acres | Number| Acres | Number| Acres 
Thou- Thou- Thou- 
| sands sands sands 
Ss ccncnncnttneaadinatauscnaoaaaaos 12 | 593. 8 5 128.8 1 11.8 
tickanakcs ntinadcanansbaeaabebinle 10} 1,015.4 0 0 0 0 
BID, a isinin dalisbi ict taltcnn thal eibiond 26 | 2,771.3 5 551.0 0 0 
IR os neihareleeeaniasiiieheddeedes —osinanlioee 23 | 1,755.3 8 675.2 1 103. 4 
CRU gis asain cantata see eS 7| 1,085.8 “5 | 826.2 1 2.4 
MILs de i xebarcanieadonenhate 6 131.4 5 123.1 0 0 
PNG. 2255p sccalenbcsduwcedumeun 3 180.7 2 144.7 1 4.5 
ae Saksimeesbainceaiaaiaaan 14} 1,168.9 7 506. 0 1 12.5 
SI. nncacesnurdtnnactimnacm naan adicicl ES 45 | 1,938.7 10 260. 1 2 44.0 
PE icbiwm head abate ch skeen eee 23 | 1,921.4 8 716.7 0 0 
EN a 5 163.7 5 163.7 1 3.3 
DG is cvebehawebadawt neni acad 8 398. 0 8 398.0 0 0 
Nari c dct on rade haecltaae nina satietaadaahia 8 117.1 6 66.8 1 3.1 
(SSE Sena acadce ted ante 7 309. 7 7 309. 7 1 6.4 
TNE 6 Soka clon x wepiiad be cocbeuttc iil 134 | 6,790.4 9 918.7 2 49.8 
I Bice mci nsese ethic catia nnktaateaats 10 647.6 6 478.4 1 57.6 
PGS ¢\' ice nee atietnes Sane cadens sae ater 0 0 0 0 0 0 
IE 6 cod oxic eelepdiadinaspadieatehaaee 8 157.4 6 131.9 3 45.1 
Massachusetts ---- see deth pee aiarislitstionethtags 4 481.6 3 276.2 0 0 
NE 5. 22. sank awauwilineghbinica 3 158.7 3 158.7 0 0 
NR Se Ss eee en oe 20 | 1,680.5 4 358. 0 1 88.1 
PES 0 dic rorndiniincaaceneeobaniene 12 495.0 6 277.4 0 0 
| a ere et ere 9 685. 1 2 307.8 0 0 
Eo o.dak oct ie ntngadbaddein cue 6 688. 8 5 468.8 0 0 
Ro on ckeiabatinngeineboh asthe buakds 16} 1,168.9 10 826. 2 3 266. 5 
Nevada..--... se en rc ih ae 7} 1,108.3 5 851.1 0 0 
FN DEO rc cinduscossstepeoniapaude 5 334. 0 4 328. 9 0 0 
ONG a pain dita das ed nnerkbvedbnnaaad 5 183. 3 4 152.3 2 37.6 
New Mexico..-........--- eee 21 | 2,602. 10 812.7 3 155. 5 
I ir od som sec alleensi aseatgonasaaslncee naa 5 418.5 5 418.5 0 0 
PERE GAIL. on oie atiewesaucatesad 15 712.7 6 371.2 0 0 
PEON BIN ic sci cn tk nnalobadentnd 32 5, 938. 5 7 1, 444.1 0 0 
Ohio-___- isk = mavicdinn dinabihieeiydsaledae 5 458. 1 3 138. 6 0 0 
CINE a, chon uctdapcae usin Situmoogubb ein 33 3, 797.1 9 1, 097.9 3 323.1 
Gi, -2: iii nighinbcsmaaieed mniiaminin 9 855. 0 6 524. 4 0 0 
PU Ica tea posse teem inayat il 6 778. 5 5 746.5 0 0 
Rey MN, ou. cckdi cep sasenwesdade 0 0 0 0 0 0 
EI aod ood Sos baila ll 627.2 5 223.3 1 43.3 
oo WS” RE ee Pree 8 475.3 6 391.6 1 20.7 
IR ws 8 Sten. cars nottadinn Genta aia diem wanna 6 400.9 5 230.9 1 22.6 
Ns Sl So cite sch dale ete kaledoee ; 53 | 6,072.7 20} 2,182.1 5 655.1 
Wine 4a hirtecewacob tulacdcdiedieee edhe 21 1, 123.2 6 284. 6 2 21.5 
EN. cn cacncanncndauedalkiedinnsbaasl 5 463.1 2 160. 4 0 0 
NS = occ oaisciva aunoaee 9 545.0 5 347.0 1 22.3 
INO 2s ren cx auiaininteomas ec ip antanibieetiteeidadiaiaholel 19 1, 342.4 8 429.4 2 36. 2 
West Virginia____- Rivcobuseabice beacbatent q 214.0 6 113.5 1 4.9 
Wisconsin _._- whee | 4 149.1 4 | 149.1 0 0 
Wyoming..- nip bitte cscecatcane tienda 4) 466. 5 2 60.9 0 0 
FR petciccdeccincicss scanned 1 | 19. 2 | 0 | 0 0 0 
Total. ance ena nica ond cries 712 | 55, 585.4 268 | 20, 531.1 | 42 2, 041.3 
Total States and Territories___..__-- 47 |---------- Ge tia-aacase | Wi Sak teenkcs 
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RIVER BASIN ACTIVITIES 


The Department of Agriculture is represented on the Interagency Committee 
on Water Resources which has been established to facilitate the coordination of 
water and related land resource activities by the various member departments 
and agencies. The Department maintains representation on various river basin 
interagency committees, which serve as points of contact between representatives 
of this Department and other member departments and agencies and the States 
in these basin areas. 

In 1957 the Department maintained such representation on committees in 
the Arkansas-White-Red, Columbia, Missouri, Northeast and Pacific Southwest 
areas. In addition, surveys were conducted during the year in the following 
major river basin areas in cooperation with the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of Interior, or other agencies: 

Lower Mississippi River and tributaries project; Kansas River Basin in Kansas; 
Cape Fear watershed in North Carolina; Columbia River Basin; Yazoo- Mississippi 
River Basin; upper Colorado River storage project; Delaware River Basin; and 
other smaller cooperative surveys were planned or underway. 


PARTICIPATION IN CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM OF SOIL BANK 


The Soil Conservation Service provided technical assistance on certain practices 
which were a part of the conservation reserve program of the soil bank. During 
fiscal year 1957, the first year of the soil bank program, the number of farmers 
assisted and the types of assistance rendered in 2,500 counties and 47 States 
were as follows: 


Number 


1, Counseling with farmers and ranchers. - -........-..--.-.----.-.- 113, 210 

2. Soil bank participantssassisted in: 
iy peeeneneen: seeue FOT Dll CE es eek cl clade 15, 331 
(b) Obtaining special soils information___._...._.._.-.-._-_-_- 3, 680 
(c) Adjusting present conservation plans____-..-------------- 4, 698 
i ES Si... bam on ees odak ae es otc in ones 2, 417 

Number 

3. Technical assistance with soil-bank practices: farms 
(a) Determination of needs and practicability _._._.....______-- 8, 248 
(b) Site selection and layout of practices_____._..._..-_-_---- 4, 358 
(c) Supervision of practice installation___._....._-...--------- 2, 874 
@).. Contahontion of. performaneoe .'..... os ewnccccceeswescel 943 
pee 556 Sh eg oN Se eee eee 26 


This assistance in the conservation reserve included counseling with 113,210 
farmers and ranchers about their opportunities for participation in the program. 
More than 15,300 soil bank participants were assisted in the selection of land 
placed under contract, and more than 8,200 of these participants were assisted 
with the determination of needs and practicability for the requested practices. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


There are 822 counties in the 10 Great Plains States, of which 422 counties 
comprising a total land area of more than 386 million acres were listed as eligible 
for work under the Great Plains conservation program. Farms and ranches in the 
area average 1,022 acres in size. State averages varied from 432 acres to more 
than 3,600 acres. 

Public Law 1021 passed by the 84th Congress made it possible to get national 
policies and procedures developed, interagency committees set up within the 
States, and provided a means for getting the program underway in certain coun- 


ties. However, this program was not started in the field prior to the current 
fiscal year. 
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As of March 21, 1958, a total of 1,421 applications were on hand in the 243 
designated counties. At that time, 351 contracts were pending-and 144 contracts 


covering more than 244,000 acres had been signed. Progress data by States were 
as follows: 








| | 
Applica- | Contracts | Contracts | Acreage Counties 
State tions on pending ! signed ! covered | designated 
hand ! 
| 

CID hon gullthe cat eniinies eerie 77 ll 6 3, 320 | 27 
SERS SeeRS EIST AERO PE ART ORR: BEN tO a 10 | 2 44, 206 31 
ih Re ee a DE dnctcwsiictahnc dundee sates aaa 5 
WEA as ko. tt basse etc 268 94 8 5, 158 46 
A a 143 ll 8 16, 988 17 
NP EIU ee ae 140 40 7 | 10, 440 16 
ES PER CEE ee FS 109 30 18 44, 798 14 
I 2 a ET a. sen incrts ns chal atebanpinaheatidine cate aerial 17 
PEM, 22532. Safes ot 5 eee tg 573 165 86 | 111, 400 65 
a eee ee FI che white Enon 1 | 2 8,000 5 
DO sain ic ial Le | 1, 421 351 144| 244, 310 243 





1 No duplication in figures. 
3 Estimate. 


ACCELERATION OF PROGRAMS IN DEPRESSED AREAS 


Senator Russe.u. Now, there is one other thing here that I want to 
ask you about. Here on two different occasions you say that you are 
going—that you propose to emphasize your program both as to your 
watershed protection and flood protection projects to the fullest extent 
possible in areas of unemployment. 

I am concerned, of course, about unemployment and I want to see 
people get work as much as anyone else. 

But this is primarily a farm program. It is financed in part by 
farmer’s funds. Why haven’t you given some consideration to empha- 
sizing it in the areas where the farm income has suffered the greatest 
lag instead of basing it on employment of those that have been engaged 
in other types of work ? 

It seems to me that would have been a much fairer standard to have 
applied. 

Farm income has been going down over a period of years, where 
people working in all other types of work have been on a constantly 
accelerating scale. And I am at a loss to understand how you deter- 
mine to direct this program to the area of unemployment where people 
engaged in other work are located. 

It seems to me the farm income ought to have more to do with it than 
the unemployment picture. 

There is not a great deal of money involved, and no great, tremen- 
dous projects of any one size that are embraced here. It would help 
the local community to have that activity carried on. Have you 
ever thought about the fact that you might consider farm income in 
emphasizing this program ? 





ih 
/ 
} 
| 
ie 
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Mr. WiiuiaMs. Mr. Chairman, might I say that the references in 
my statement here, increasing the activities in the areas of unemploy- 
ment, refer to the budget amendment which the President recently 
sent up which included an additional $10 million for the Public Law 
566, and an additional $4,780,000 for the flood prevention projects. 

We were requested by the Bureau of the Budget to submit budget 
amendments and to give consideration, special consideration, to areas 
of unemployment for the funds requested in the budget amendment. 
So those statements do refer to the budget amendments of $10 million 
for Public Law 566 and the $4,780,000 for the flood prevention; and 
not to the program as a whole. 

Mr. Pererson. I would like to supplement that, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying that the watershed program, of course, is related primarily to 
the willingness and ability of local people to progress with a water- 
shed program for which authorization has been given. 

Senator Russeiu. Yes, sir. And some of them make considerable 
sacrifice to carry forward these intensive programs in those areas. 

Mr. Pererson. That is true, Mr. Chairman. But in view of the 
fact that this watershed program is a community-type program where 
local people in a community are experiencing unemployment of any 
degree, the flow of these funds through the community generated from 
such a program contribute to a higher level of community employ- 
ment and betterment. It seems that is a logical consideration to take 
into account although in my judgment it would not be a controlling 
consideration. 

But it is one that we think might properly be taken into account. 

Senator Russett. Well, that might be. I am not impressed with 
whether it came from the budget or whether it originated in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

You have farmers who are now driving their cars 35 and 40 miles 
to get to work each day. I don’t know where they would draw their 
unemployment compensation. I assume they would draw it in the 
county where the work was located. They may, of course, get it in 
the county where they live. 

I don’t know. I don’t know enough about the details of that pro- 
gram to know whether it would reflect the distress which is taking 
place. There has been a greater decrease in farm income than in other 
types of income. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET APPORTIONMENT PROCESS 


Were you reserving any funds on these two watershed programs 
such as the reservations that took place on the military projects? 
Are you under any instructions from the Budget Bureau to withhold 
expenditures of these funds? 

Mr. Pererson. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wrirtams. Mr. Chairman, if you are referring to the appor- 
tionment process during this current fiscal year, the putting into 
budget reserves of funds not expended consistent with the apportion- 
ments, there have been some funds put in budget reserves this vear. 

Senator Russeti. Was that under instructions not to exceed the 
expenditures of last year? 
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Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I am not sure what the complete history was. Mr. 
Grant might be able to answer that better than I. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. Mr. Chairman, there were instructions issued 
early in the fiscal year to the effect that where feasible the programs 
for the fiscal year 1958 should be held to the 1957 level. 

In the case of the watershed protection item, however, the amount of 
$10,839,000 was placed in reserve in connection with the watershed pro- 
tection program. That reserve was recommended by the Department 
in view of the fact that there had been a delay, as mentioned in Mr. 
Williams’ statement, in getting some of these projects underway. This 
reserve was not specifically for the purpose of holding the level of 
operations to the 1957 level. In addition there has been a small amount 
poe in reserve in connection with the flood prevention item of, I 

elieve, $50,000, and an amount of $184,000 under the item “Conserva- 
tion Operations,” representing primarily savings realized in the first 
quarter of the fiscal year. 

Senator Russet. Well now, I am not sure that I am clear as to 
whether this $10 million was carried over because you couldn’t find 
a particular project to spend it on or because it was based upon in- 
structions from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Grant. It was really because planning had not developed to 
the point where we could actually use the funds for installation of 
works of improvement. 

Senator Russet. If the planning had been complete would you 
have had to put any money in the reserve ? 

Mr. Gran. I don’t think so. I have no information on which to 
judge that we would have had to put any money in reserve. 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, in response to that question, we were 
informed that upon a showing of need we could use the reserve funds 
and did so use them, not in this appropriation, but in another appro- 
priation. And I assume that had we been able to show work ready 
to go ahead on the same basis by so showing, these funds would also 
have been released. 

Senator Russeii. Well, I wish that you would take it up with the 
Bureau of the Budget, if you think it is worthy of consideration; 
present some idea of taking into account the economic condition of the 
farmers that live on these farms who might be affected by these work 
projects, as to whether they are entitled to be considered. A farmer 
cannot draw unemployment compensation. He doesn’t even get on the 
unemployed rolls if he is purely a farmer. 

Some of them are in considerable distress. 

Mr. Pererson. On that point, Mr. Chairman, I think that is fully 
within the intent. There are farmers in some sections of the country 
who work off their farms. And where they don’t have employment 
and one of these small projects is ready to go ahead, it would seem to 
me quite appropriate to advance it in that community so that the local 
people who may not be momentarily employed or don’t work all the 
year, might have some opportunity for whatever benefit this program 
may be to them. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ON THE FARM 


Senator Russeti. Yes, but you have some areas where the farmers— 
and you have still a few surviving independent family-type farmers 
that don’t work off the farm but who try to make a living from the 
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land. And in many cases he is as hard hit as the fellow that is un- 
employed. He is even worse off than the man who is drawing un- 
employment compensation. 

He might get a job on one of these work projects. Most all of 
them involve earth removal. There is nothing complicated about it. 
You don’t have to install any turbines or electric-current features in 
these small dams. I don’t assume any of them involve electrification. 

Mr. Prrerson. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Russeii. Or any other complicated feature. 


EMPLOY MENT OF FARMERS 


Mr. Witu1AMs. Mr. Chairman, the contracts for these projects are 
awarded by local people, local organizations, rather than the Federal 
Government. 

There is certainly nothing about them that precludes the use of 
farmers as well as nonfarmers in the conduct of the work. 

Senator Russet. I understand that. But if you shift the fund to 
where you have a lot of unemployed out of plants, a marble quarry, 
or something like that, and give them the work, and don’t give it to 
the farmers, it is a further discrimination. I don’t like the word 
“discrimination,” but I don’t know any other word that exactly fits 
that situation. 

Senator Stennis ? 

PROPOSED REDUCTION IN ACP 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask Mr. Williams a 
few questions here that are connected with this program. You heard 
what I said to Secretary Peterson here about the reduction of these 
ACP program payments. On page 6 of your statement here, as given 
to me, you had a very encouraging report here about 62 new conser- 
vation districts and 172 additions of land made in 93 existing districts, 
and your plans to give further assistance in 1959. And, in the fiscal 
year 1957, more than 120,000 additional farmers and ranchers began 
cooperating, and so forth. 

That is all very encouraging. And you gentlemen are to be highly 
commended for that. But I think it does emphasize that the ACP 
payments are part of the grist that makes this program move. And 
the blood stream, part of it comes there. Now, you are faced with a 
50-percent reduction, nationwide. What is your comment on that? 

Mr. Wiut1aMs. Senator Stennis, the budget for the agricultural 
conservation program is under the ACP Service rather than being a 
responsibility of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Senator Stennis. I know. 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. We think in terms of the total picture, as Secretary 
Peterson has pointed out, the various activities of the Department, 
including the conservation reserve feature, ACP, and watersheds, 
and so forth, all in total amount to a very sizable figure. And it is 
a matter of judgment as to how they should be best distributed. Cer- 
tainly, I feel very strongly that there is a definite need and place for 
cost sharing, and it should be given full consideration. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you heard me say a while ago, if you hap- 
pened to be listening then, that, granting Secretary Peterson’s analy- 
sis being sound, on an inflexibility rule like that, in a State like mine— 
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and I think other States similar to mine are affected the same way— 
we are running way over in applications according to the ACP figures, 
according to your present schedule. And the figures they give me 
is that they had 30,000 additional applications. It will take more 
than $314 million to have taken care of all of them. 

Now, when you reduce that by 50 percent it is going to materially 
affect it. 

Now, the conservation reserve hasn’t taken hold very much in that 
area. So there is not much aid there. It is limited application, and, 
frankly, the people don’t like to tie up their land that long. I am 
talking about these little farmers that Senator Russell was talking 
about. I don’t mean by that just the little 3- and 4- and 5-acre man, 
but 10, 15, 25, and 50 acres. There is a remnant of them left, as the 
Senator says, that are still trying to make their living in that way, and 
they are very substantial people in character. 

Mr. Pererson. The smaller farmers, I think, of necessity, need to 
use all the acreage they have. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; they have to keep their acreage, generally. 
And then that is where so much of the need is for these ACP pay- 
ments. I have been watching this right around not only in my own 
State and elsewhere. And, as much as you gentlemen have done, it 
is just touching the surface really, for this conservation program. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you have noticed about this reduction here. 
And I just don’t believe for my area of the country at all it meets the 
situation fully to say that the total 

Senator Russert. You mean the ACP program ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; the ACP program payments. I don’t be- 
lieve it meets the situation down there to say that the total payments 
of all the programs is considerable. And there will have to be some 
flexibility, Secretary Peterson, if that is going to be the rule. There 
will have to be some flexibility there, or there will have to be a more 
generous formula. 





DISTRIBUTION OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Pererson. You gentlemen in Congress have the final decision 
to make. You are faced with about the same kind of problem we 
are. You have so much money available to distribute. We consider 
the Forest Service, SCS, ACP, soil bank, Great Plains, and all the 
others. When all requirements for conservation activities are added 
up, it finally becomes, I think, largely a matter of judgment as to the 
amount of expenditures made available for each activity. The total 
conservation needs of the country must be considered. That makes 
it exceedingly difficult to get attention to State or localized problems 
as they may differ in the various States. I wish there were a greater 
degree of flexibility in fund use. I, frankly, don’t have a specific 
proposal to make as to how to achieve it. 

Senator Stennis. But you are far from satisfied with the situation 
just as it is, as I infer? 

Mr. Pererson. I think I could say here, with respect to agric lture, 
that the total across the board is such that we are only doing a fraction 
of what all of us know needs to be done. It is a matter of determina- 
tion, ultimately by the Congress of what the Nation should spend in 
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this effort in any given year, and how it should be distributed among 
the several conservation activities of the Government. 

Senator Stennis. In that connection, I have gotten some figures 
from you in the Soil Conservation Service here about the recent sur- 
veys about the land that is in need of conservation nationwide, as 
well as by States. I have here a figure of 282 million acres of severely 
eroded land; 767 million acres of moderately eroded; your office gave 
me those figures. Is that approximately correct? Are they the latest 
figures you have available ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes; I believe they are. I can check that. 

Senator Stennis. I wouldn’t expect you to know precisely. But, if 
there are any more recent figures on that, I ener we ought to put 
them in the record. I am going to put these in as being your latest, as 
far as I know. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. If we find there are any more recent ones, I will 
be glad to supply them. 

Senator Stennis. Very good. 


TACKETT CREEK PROJECT 


About the watershed project. Do you know in Holmes County, 
Miss., under one of these watershed projects, I went out and spent the 
day with them in the early stages. There was some creek. It was 
one of your early applications that has been approved. I wondered 
if any of you knew the status of it. 

I won’t stop the hearings just to get that. 

Mr. Brown. That project was the Tackett Creek project in Holmes 
County. 

Senator Srennis. Is it coming along all right ? 

Mr. Brown. It is approved for operations and they are in the 
process of getting the first contracts let now. 

Senator Srennis. Well, you had a very fine setup there and that 
is what convinced me of the wisdom of these small watershed projects 
wherein a small group could go in and clean up their land and get it 
under control. 

Mr. Brown. I think that will make a good one. 

Senator Stennis. The man that was the principal sparkplug passed 
away the year after I was down there. 

They are still going though. 

Mr. Brown. Yes,sir. It is very active. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Srennts. I was certainly convinced of the soundness of a 
program of that kind. Now, I don’t know much about this Great 
Plains program, I would like to ask a question or two about that. 
What is the distinguishing characteristic of that from your regular 
conservation programs ? 

Page 12 of your statement is where you take it up. What is the 
difference between that and your other cost-sharing plans? 

Mr. Wur1ams. In principle it is this, Mr. Senator. That the law, 
Public Law 1021, provides for some extended term cost sharing be- 
yond a single season. As you are aware, the annual authorization for 
ACP is a 1-year authorization. Public Law 1021 amended the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act making it possible in that 
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Great Plains area to have extended term cost sharing up to a 10-year 
period of time. 

The law also provides that such cost sharing must be based upon 
a farm conservation plan that the farmer or rancher has—what it is 
that he wants to carry out over this period of time. 

Essentially when that conservation plan or program for that farm 
or ranch is developed, and within the stipulations of the regulations 
with respect to the availability of cost sharing for certain types of 
work, the contract that is entered into then with the farmer, which 
carries no rental payment at all as the conservation reserve does, pro- 
vides that funds can be set aside for that farmer at that time. 

If you sign the contract today we can set aside the amount of money 
that he is going to need to carry that plan out over a period of years, 
from 3 to 10 years. 

That money is his so long as he proceeds with the carrying out of 
the work in accordance with the program. And when he earns that 
money, he can get it. It is there for him. 

If he violates the contract or does not carry it out, the money then 
is not available and according to the extent of the violation he may 
have to refund some of the funds. 

It is similar in purpose there to the rates in the ACP. But basically 
it is an extended term cost-sharing arrangement based upon a farm 
conservation plan. And those two things are the main distinguishing 
points from ACP. 

Senator Srennts. Is there a separate appropriation for this? 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes, sir. The Congress in passing Public Law 1021 
authorized a total expenditure under that law of $150 million up to— 
I think it is 1971 is the last year that it can be spent—of which no more 
than $25 million could be spent for cost-sharing purposes in any one 
year. 

Senator Srennis. How much did we appropriate this year ? 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. You appropriated for the current fiscal year $10 
million. There is in the budget for next fiscal year the same amount— 
$10 million. 

Senator Stennis. Well, is that administered in any way by the 
ACP, through local county 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. The local county ASC committees participate in the 
administration of it. The general responsibility was assigned by the 
Secretary to the Soil Conservation Service. And the technical serv- 
ices as well as handling the cost-sharing funds, or the long-term con- 
tract, is the responsibility of the Service. 

However, the county ASC committees participate in the formu- 
lation of the program. They review the contracts that have been 
issued. They see that there are no conflicts of program purpose 
and things of that kind. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I was asking some questions 
here about this Great Plains conservation program. It is a long- 
range program, as you already know, similar to the conservation 
reserve. But still it is not limited to taking the land out of cultiva- 
tion. And it doesn’t have the limited application. 

Now, as I said a while ago, down in my area of the country, we are 
running far short already of the ACP program payments which are 
now proposed to be reduced by 50 percent, but we are not utilizing the 
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conservation reserve payments which take the land out entirely. These 
small fellows can’t give up the land. 

So something like this Great Plains proposition would—I feel there 
is a need of something in between—we are going to have reduction 
in these funds of large magnitude. We ought to either provide that 
these unused conservation reserve funds be transferred over into the 
regular ACP payments, or loosen this thing up some way so as to 
make the funds fit the need; and the practices. Otherwise we just 
lose out on both programs. 

Senator Russeti. Of course the Great Plains program was set up 
by special legislation. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, I know. 

Senator Russe... It contemplates that those States have a peculiar 
problem of conservation and it requires more intensive work than 
other areas and is sort of a conservation program superimposed upon 
the regular ACP program. 

It carries certain benefits that are not available to those who live 
in areas where they don’t have the particular erosion problems that 
obtain in the Great Plains. 

However, I might say that the people out there have not availed 
themselves of this program to the extent that I thought they would 
when the bill passed. It is a very advantageous program. 


STATUS OF GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


How much of your $10 million appropriation did you commit 
last year? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. The funds—the first funds became available with 
the appropriations act last year. And following the appropriations, 
the county programs, State programs, had to be finalized. So that 
the first contracts were entered into in December of 1957, which was 
just about 3 months ago. 

And as of this week we had 1,421 applications on hand, 351 contracts 
pending, 144 contracts signed. 

There have been obligated cost-sharing funds at that time of 
$1,104,445. 

Senator Russeiu. I happened to look over the conservation reserve 
allocations—and it hadn’t occurred to me until right now—and some 
of the States where very substantial expenditures have been made 
under the conservation reserve program were also in this Great Plains 
area. They seemed to be coming into that program to a very marked 
extent. 

T am not sure—and I could be in error—but I was thinking that 
Colorado had a very active conservation reserve program. 

Mr. Pererson. My recollection is that there was a good deal of 
wheatland in Colorado that went into conservation reserve. 

Senator Russeitnt. Well, now, you had unusual rainfall out there 
in the last several months. That would have a lot to do with whether 
they come into the program ; wouldn’t it ? 





CONDITIONS IN NEBRASKA 


Mr. Witiams. It is having a somewhat different effect than some 
of us thought it might. I was in Nebraska just a week ago, and in 
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that central section of Nebraska between the grazing area of the west 
and the intensive corn country of the east, there is a transition zone 
which has been largely in wheat with some intermixture of other 
crops. 

But some of the most intense interest in this Great Plains program 
has taken place in that section. And it does involve the taking out 
of cultivation of a good bit of wheatland which has been cultivated in 
the past few years. 

The same thing, I am told, is where the interest is developing par- 
ticularly in Kansas and Colorado and those other Southwestern States. 


NEW ACRES COTRACT FOR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. I have a table here from your office, report of 
new acres offered per contract and funds required as of February 28, 
this year. This is from your Conservation Reserve Program Office: 
Colorado, $1,170,000 required for total payments; compared with 
Arkansas of $1,089,000 ; Georgia of $3,567,000. 

Senator Russeiy. What do those figures relate to, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. These are the report of the new acres offered for 
contract and the funds required to make payments under the con- 
servation reserve program up to February 28, 1958. 

Mr. Pererson. I assume there is included in those figures the cost 
of the rental payment ? 

Senator Srennis. That is right. 

Senator Russet. My State showed great activity, for a while, in 
the conservation reserve program. I don’t think it is nearly so active 
now as it was last year. I don’t know why, unless all of those who 
thought it was a good proposition had already entered into their con- 
tract. 

Well, do you have anything further now, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. That is all. 

Senator Russeit. We will stand in recess now until 2 o’clock. 

At that time we will consider the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram and the Soil Bank Programs. 


FIVE PERCENT TRANSFER FROM ACP FUNDS 


Senator Stennis. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. This 5 percent trans- 
fer now that the chairman asked you about: That is, you transfer 5 
percent of these funds available for the ACP payments to pay for 
your practices. 

If you reduce this proposition by 50 percent, that would reduce 
the corresponding number of applicants that you would have to handle. 

Mr. WituiaMs. It certainly would reduce the amount of funds 
transferred and probably the number of agreements. 

I don’t know what the impact would be, because it would depend 
upon the nature of the program. 

Senator Srennts. Of course it would. But you would probably 
have to increase your 5 percent; wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Witutams. Of course, that transfer, Mr. Chairman, comes 
about by congressional action. It is not entirely an administrative 
matter; it is also a congressional matter. It dates back several years. 
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Senator Russetx. It is congressional to the extent that the Congress 
authorized the county committees to do it. The Congress has not yet 
transferred it directly. It did authorize the counties to transfer it. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you requested that it be done at the State 
level ? 

Mr. Perrerson. We did request that the transfer be authorized as 
the chairman points out, Senator Stennis. We also requested that an 
additional 1 perceit be available for transfer to non-Federal agencies 
if they had technical assistance available that the county and State 
committees wished to use. 

Now, the transfer funds, of course, are used by the SCS in the 
case to which you make reference to service the ACP. 

Senator Srennis. I wasn’t questioning that. My point was that 
if you reduce this proposition by 50 percent, that will throw out of 
line your payments for these services. 

Mr. Prrerson. I think if the program were to be reduced by that 
amount, the necessity for and the amount of transfers would be sub- 
stantially reduced also. I was about to say correspondingly reduced, 
although the amount of need would depend upon the kind of prac- 
tices of which the farmers avail themselves. 

Senator Stennis. That is all. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Russeix. I offer for the record these communications re- 
ceived on the Soil Conservation Service items. 
(The communications referred to follow :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, United States Senate. 


Dear Dick: I am advised that your subcommittee will soon be holding hearings 
on the agriculture appropriations bill, including amounts for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Attached hereto is a tabulation of projects in the State of Oklahoma by the 
Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation and Soil Conservation Service. I 
call your attention particularly to the tabulation on page 2 entitled “Soil Conser- 
vation Service.” 

I give you this tabulation in order that you may have before you the additional 
amounts of money, above the amounts now in the budget for projects in my State. 

These projects and the amounts have been fully discussed by the local soil 
conservation districts, the State soil conservation board, and others, whom I 
feel are authorities on the subject. 

The “added” request above the budget does not represent a crash program but 
represents what, in my opinion, the Soil Conservation Service could economically 
spend within their capability. 

I am aware that local participation is required in most of these projects, and 
I am sure that if the project sponsors were given the opportunity and the as- 
surance that the funds would be forthcoming, the Soil Conservation Service could 
secure local commitments within a very few days. 

I urge your consideration of these projects on the basis of what appears to me 
to be commensurate with the need in my State. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rosert S. Kerr. 
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ITI. Soil Conservation Service 


In the budget Added 





Washita program - 
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Project cost Se pro ne crs dh Sa a lp cops alta on ceca 
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Public Law 566: 
Under construction: 
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Upper Cape een. = at Lo ean eat aan seal IEE aoe ar 275, 000 
Planning, 4 new parties (28 projects awaiting) login apes is denied acaregie in aie ies 70, 000 305, 000 
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EaGLE VALLEY Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISORS, 


Richland, Oreg., February 13, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. Morse: We are writing to give you the assurance of our support 
in your efforts to further the cause of soil and water conservation. We know 
that in the present frenzied panic to strengthen our Nation’s defense that many 
have forgotten that the ultimate strength of our Nation is based on internal 
strength just as much as on an outer perimeter of defensive weapons. Con- 
tinued food production as insured by the soil conservation district program is 
the foundation of our inner strength. 

At our annual meeting of February 11, 1958, ranchers of Eagle Valley Soil 
Conservation District expressed concern bec: iuse of the shortage of SCS tech- 
nical assistance to our soil district. We have a workload of 6.6 man-years 
which should be done in 1958. We have only 2.4 man-years of SCS technical 
assistance available to do this job. This is a typical situation in our State. 
Certainly soil and water conservation is vital to our Nation’s defense. 

The soil conservation districts help farmers, help themselves. It is not a 
give-away program. No Government agriculture program gets a better return 
for tax dollars spent. 

We appreciate your efforts in behalf of soil and water conservation. We hope 
that this letter will give you added encouragement. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN McCormick, Chairman. 


Marcu 17, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN McCorMIck, 


Chairman, Eagle Valley Soil Conservation District, Richland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. McCormick: Thank you very much for bringing to my attention 
the interest of the Eagle Valley Soil Conservation District in the pending ap- 
propriations for the Soil Conservation Service. 

Because of the helpful data contained in your letter of February 13, I have 
taken the liberty of forwarding it to the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
with the request that it be considered by the subcommittee having jurisdiction 
over the appropriations for the Department of Agriculture in coming to their 
decision on the budget requests. 

You may be sure that I will keep in mind the views that you and many others 
have written to me in coming to my decision when the appropriation bill is 
before the Senate for vote. 

I want you to know also that I intend to support in the future, as I have 
consistently in the past, the objectives of a sound program of soil and water 
conservation. The record of history is clear, in my judgment, that those civi- 
lizations which have failed to do this, have failed to survive. 

Please convey to your members my kind regards. 

Sincerely, 


WAYNE MORSE. 
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HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., February 21, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee. 


Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to bring to your attention Senate Joint 
Resolution Nos. 1 and 2 passed by the Maryland General Assembly on Wednes- 
day,, February 15. 

You will note that these resolutions call for an additional appropriation for the 
Federal Soil Conservation Service. I am fully aware of the importance of the soil 
and water conservation program as now being carried on in our soil conservation 
districts. I would like you to have.the benefit of the thinking of the Maryland 
General Assembly on this question and if at all possible would like to see the very 
needed increase in appropriations called for by the resolutions authorized. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Ricnarp FE. LANKFORD, 
Member of Congress. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No, 1—By THE PRESIDENT (LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Joint resolution urging Congress of the United States to provide additional funds to the 
Federal Soil Conservation Service for engineering services in the soil-conservation 
districts of Maryland 


Whereas, during its study of irrigation uses, water resources, and water 
policy of the State, the special committee on irrigation and water resources of 
the Maryland Legislative Council considered the Maryland farm-pond law and 
the adequacy of the services performed for farmers under this law and other 
similar sources provided by the State committee and the Federal Service in the 
soil-conservation districts of Maryland; and 

Whereas the special committee reported that the State farm-pond law, as re- 
cently amended, requires supervision of the construction work on farm ponds by 
the State committee, and that engineering plans and other services are provided 
for farmers in the soil-conservation districts of the State; and 

Whereas there was presented to the committee testimony that serious short- 
ages of qualified engineering personnel exist in both the State committee and 
the Federal Service, so that these organizations are not able to adequately carry 
out the duties they were created to provide or the duties required under State 
laws ; and 

Whereas the special committee in its report recommended that additional 
appropriations be requested at the State and Federal levels to alleviate this 
serious condition : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Congress of the 
United States be urged to provide additional funds to the Federal Soil Conserva- 
tion Service so that they will be able to adequately provide engineering services 
sought by farmers in the soil-conservation districts of Maryland; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the delegation from Maryland in the Congress be and they are 
hereby requested to implement this resolution. 


SENATE JorIntT RESOLUTION No. 2—ByY THE PRESIDENT (LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Joint resolution urging the appropriation of additional funds for the State soil-conservation 


committee and requesting continuance of the special committee on irrigation and water 
resources 


Whereas the Legislative Council appointed a special committee on irrigation 
and water resources to study an irrigation program for the State and its water 
resources, which in its study considered the Maryland farm-pond law and its 
requirement that construction work on dams be supervised by the State soil-con- 
servation committee ; and 
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Whereas testimony was presented to the committee that there was delay in 
supervision of dams by the State committee, caused by shortages of qualified en- 
gineering personnel, therefore, the committee reported a recommendation for 
additional funds for the State soil-conservation committee in lieu of any recom- 
mendation for repeal of the duties of the committee under the farm-pond law; and 

Whereas the special committee also reported a recommendation that the subject 
of irrigation uses and water resources was one in which haste was undesirable, 


and that further study, particularly of the agricultural uses of water, was de- 
sirable: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Governor of Maryland 
and the State budget director be and they are hereby urged to provide additional 
funds for the State soil-conservation committee for engineering services in the 
soil-conservation districts of the State so that their duties imposed by law may 
be properly executed ; and be it further 


Resolved, That the legislative council be requested to reappoint the special 
committee on irrigation and water resources. 


Senator Russett. We stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; FRED G. RITCHIE, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM SERVICE; JAMES M. HUNT, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
DIVISION; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Agricultural conservation program 


On direct | On program 
appropriation authorization 
basis 





basis 
Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959..............---.....-.-.--..------ $212, 000,000 | $250,000, 000 
FRCS DOTRIEANE, DUO 0 6 x5 sn sews cog icasineabnwkn Eds enbblsea aglgetied 35, 000, 125, 000, 000 
Change 


Disnascianinsedaseuilicbiccbadaiiegles«<cbtilkeasia nbs Laie cone nan ees +23, 000,000 | —125, 000, 000 


Summary of increase, 1959 (on basis of direct appropriation) 


Increase to carry out the 1958 program in the amount authorized— +$23,000,000 


The agricultural conservation program is operated on a program or crop year 
basis and cost-sharing assistance is given to farmers upon completion of approved 
measures. Funds for cash payments earned under the 1957 agricultural con- 
servation program, which closed on December 31, 1957, were made available in 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation 
Act, 1958. In that act, the Congress also authorized the formulation and admin- 
istration of a $250 million program for 1958, for which this estimate is submitted. 
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Project statement (on basis of program authorizations) 















































Appropria- | Appropria- Appropria- 
tion, 1957 tion, 1958 tion, 1959 
Project (1956 pro- (1957 pro- Increase (1958 pro- 
gram) gram) gram) 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
. Cost-sharing assistance to farmers__________- $214, 341, 348 | $223, 859, 750 |.........-__- $223, 859, 750 
Other program expenses____.______. aie she 1, 272, 957 By GER SOE beccbdecpvasdee 1, 442, 250 
Total program expenses__-_-._....._._-_-- 215, 614, 305 | 225, 302,000 |__.-._____- 225, 302, 000 
2. Operating expenses: 
County committee expenses: 
ASC county committees_____.._____- 19, 716, 385 BE, Gea eee beso ccc lst 19, 564, 385 
PION i cbs acta tiegweon 98, 536 A ee 107, 815 
Total county committee expenses. 19, 814, 921 19, 672, 200 |--.------- sian 19, 672, 200 
National and State office expenses: é 
Agricultural conservation program 
Pain innse tein Vit canabcdeen cn wh 426, 447 Ms PONE, Risch ickisendihnce eatin 547, 750 
Commodity Stabilization Service... __- 599, 484 MO Do td 945, 840 
ASC State committees_-_-_..........___- 3, 471, 172 GE Eickonananeske = 3 3, 516, 235 
| eee 12, 685 15,975 |.----------- 15, 975 
Total national and State office 
tS 56 toot bewdaseade sac 4, 509, 788 Oe Oe bxbescecusa.se 5, 025, 800 
Total operating expenses__-__________- 24, 324, 709 24, 698, 000 | S aearepietariathals 24, 698, 000 
TORR COMBINE qo secicscccss.e.. 239, 939,014 | 250,000,000 |..........-...| 250,000, 000 
Adjustments: ery a ‘we 
Difference in amount used for purchase of 
conservation materials and services from 
prior fiscal year appropriation for current 
program and amount used for such pur- 
chases from current fiscal year_.._.______- wee OUR TtW T....s-ss-- ene —$19, 800,000 | —19, 800, 000 
Received by loan from CCC_.___.-___.___- —36, 500,000 | —39, 000,000 | +19,000,000 | —20, 000, 000 
Repayment of loan from CCC_.___-_____-- +13, 950,000 | +1, 000,000 | +23, 800,000 | +24, 800, 000 
Available for repayment of loan from CCO.| +8, 562,211 |........._._-__|__--------.-2-]-2--------.--- 


Appropriation or estimate_..............- 227, 500,000 | 212,000,000 | +23, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 


INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $23 million on a direct appropriation basis —The appro- 
priation request for fiscal year 1958 was reduced from $250 million to $212 mil- 
lion, or a reduction of $38 million due to the availability of underearnings in this 
amount on the 1955 program. An increase of $38 million would normally be re- 
quired in the 1959 appropriation in order to carry out a 1958 agricultural con- 
servation program of $250 million as authorized by the Congress. However, due 
primarily to underearnings on the 1956 program only an increase of $23 million is 
required to carry out the program as authorized. The underearnings will be 
used to repay part of the 1958 loan from the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
thereby reducing the amount to be repaid from the 1959 appropriation. 


Advance authorization for 1959 agricultural conservation program 


The Budget proposes an advance authorization of $125 million for cost-sharing 
payments to farmers who carry out approved soil and water conservation meas- 
ures on their farms during the 1959 crop year. This reduction of $125 million 
below the present level of $250 million is proposed because of the general neces- 
sity to allocate expenditures only to the most essential needs so as to permit 
major effort in the national defense areas. We believe that by careful adminis- 
tration the lower authorization will be sufficient to give attention to the more 
essential needs for conserving agricultural resources. It is contemplated that 
the Department’s total conservation effort will continue to be maintained at a 
substantial level. 

The 1959 agricultural conservation program will give particular attention to 
those conservation measures which are of major importance to farmers in mak- 
ing a transition from cropland to grass or trees. Also, the program will give at- 
tention to the problem of continuing in protective cover land which otherwise 
might be shifted to a more intensive use. 
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Adjustments will be made nationally to direct the program away from prac- 
tices contributing most to immediate increases in agricultural production. This 
step is consistent with other programs intended to curtail production. The 
program will be operated at the local level on the basis of achieving the most 
needed conservation which, in the judgment of local people, can be obtained un- 
der the circumstances that exist on their individual farms and ranches in 1959. 
While the program generally will be directed to practices with longer lasting 
benefits and which are not frequently repeated as a necessary part of farming, 
the policy will be to provide a program of sufficient scope and flexibility to deal 
with acute local problems. These conservation problems vary as to kind and 
intensity not only State by State but even as between counties within a State. 

The reduced program fund will be distributed among the States on the basis of 
the same conservation needs formula as used in past programs. Therefore, the 
reduction in program level would be approximately the same in all States. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 
(new language underscored ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For necessary expenses to carry into effect the program authorized in sec- 
tions 7 to 15, 16 (a), and 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, approved February 29, 1936, as amended (16 U. S. C. 590g-590(0), 590p 

1 [(a)-] (a), and 590q, * * * 

“Provided further, That such amounts shall be available for administra- 
tive expenses in connection with the formulation and administration of the 
[1958] 1959 program of soil-building and soil- and water-conserving prac- 
tices, under the Act of February 29, 1936, as amended (amounting to 

2 [$250,000,000] $125,000,000, including administration, and no participant 
shall receive more than $2,500, except where the participants from two or 
more farms or ranches join to carry out approved practices designed to con- 
serve or improve the agricultural resources of the community * * *” 

Other than the usual changes in year dates applicable to the program covered 
by the appropriation and the period of availability thereof, the estimates include 
proposed changes in the language of the item as follows: 

The first change corrects the United States Code citation by eliminating refer- 
ence to title 16 United States Code section 590p(b), which pertains to the Great 
Plains conservation program. 

The second change would provide an authorization of $125 million for the 1959 
program. An explanation concerning the 1959 program follows the project state- 
ment in these justifications. 


Emergency conservation measures 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, and base for 1959_______-_ $20, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959 


Decrease (due to elimination of nonrecurring item) 


Project statement 








Project 1957 1958 1959 
(estimated) | (estimated) 
Emergency cost-sharing assistance to farmers and ranchers._ $930, 800 OE GR Penndcccnacues 
Unobligated balance brought forward_..............-.-.-.----|.------ scoed | ~SORR RO lies. ce 
Unobligated balance carried forward __-_-_........---- etait SE EE Bins tie nti tiea thal 
TROSRRRREDE WIIUEE CHIU co 5 nie ois caine cers ch ecb etennekden TE CERNE fe. se 
Total appropriation or estimate-____-___- naxwadaebsnttene 4, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 





CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates propose deletion of the following language: 

“[For an additional amount for ‘Emergency conservation measures,’ to be 
used for the same purposes and subject to the same conditions as the funds 
appropriated under this head in the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957, $20,000,000.]” 
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The proposed change eliminates nonrecurring language which was included in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958, approved August 28, 1957, providing 
funds to carry out a program of emergency cost-sharing assistance in areas 


where new conservation problems have been created as a result of natural 
disasters. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY PETERSON 


Senator Russetzt. The committee will resume its hearings. This is 
the presentation of the estimates forthe ACP. You may proceed, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Prrerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are glad to once 
again discuss with you the agricultural conservation program, or 
ACP, as it is more commonly known, its scope, operation, and 
financing. 

ACP is one of a number of conservation and conservation-related 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. It is, as you know, the 
means through which payments are made to farmers and ranchers by 
their Government to share with them a part of the costs they incur 
in applying authorized soil and water conservation practices on the 
lands they own or operate. 

The ACP program has been in use for approximately 20 years. 
While its accomplishments, extent of use, costs, and distribution are 
tabulated from year to year, there are no exact measures for evaluat- 
ing its total contribution to achieving the use of farm or ranch lands 
on a basis that there is either no net loss of their productive capacity 
from year to year or that there is a net increase in productive capacity 
from year to year. 

Nonetheless, we believe ACP has made and is continuing to make a 
substantial contribution to the objective of achieving conservation 
management of the farm, ranch, and forested farmlands of the coun- 
try. A recent survey conducted by the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts disclosed that the soil conservation districts of 
the country regard ACP as second only to technical assistance to dis- 
tricts in value for the district program objectives of achieving the uses 
of land within its physical capabilities and the treatment of land ac- 
cording to its needs. 

We find also that ACP is being used to accelerate and advance the 
land treatment work so essential to effective application of the small- 
watershed program. In addition, conservation practice cost-sharing is 
an integral part of the Conservation Reserve of the Soil Bank pro- 
gram. More recently cost-sharing has been provided as an integral 
part of the Great Plains program authorized by Public Law 1021, 84th 
Congress. 

Thus, while we must admit the absence of exact measurements to 
evaluate the total contribution of ACP and of other conservation pro- 
gram use of cost-sharing, we do find it in growing use as a conserva- 
tion program tool. 

It is increasingly recognized that our national development, our 
standard of living, our agricultural and industrial achievements have 
been and are closely associated with the use and development of our 
abundant natural resources. Our continued national growth places 
ever larger demands upon these resources. Our population is increas- 
ing rapidly. Levels of industrial production are in a long-term up- 
ward trend. Continuous, sustained, and improving use of our natural 
resources of soil, water, and timber is imperative. Currently we have 
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agricultural production in excess of our immediate needs. With re- 
spect to water, however, periodic shortages are appearing in an increas- 
ing number of places. I believe water is now first in order of import- 
ance as a natural resource problem. 

In these circumstances organized and carefully planned soil and 
water conservation programs are of high importance. The elements of 
such programs need to be technically sound, applied in accordance with 
the technical requirements of the olesshdal problems they are intended 
to overcome or correct, be understood and accepted by the people who 
own or manage the lands on which they are to be applied and have a 
wide basis of public support. 

Also, conservation programs, while meeting the foregoing require- 
ments, must be adaptable to the soil and water conservation needs of 
the respective States and communities within the States. These needs 
differ because of difference in climate, topography, soil types, farming 
or ranching patterns, economic factors, and perhaps other conditions. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


With respect to ACP, we believe the State and county committee 
system of administration the best yet devised to provide the program 
flexibility needed to take account of such differences and make this con- 

servation cost-sharing program most responsive to local conditions 
and situations. 

With good program leadership ACP can also be made complemen- 
tary to and fully supporting of other conservation programs in use 
in local communities, whether those be small watershed, soil conserva- 
tion district, soil bank, Great Plains, forestry, credit, education, or a 
combination of some or all of such programs. Also by local admin- 
istration ACP can in considerable measure be adapted to meet unusual 
or emergency conservation problems which arise from time to time as 
a result of abnormal weather conditions. 

It is in accord with these objectives that ACP is now being admin- 
istered. These same objectives likewise underlie the administration 
of the other conservation and conservation-related programs of the 
Department. In total, the conservation and related work of the De- 
partment is extensive and substantial. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Through soil and water conservation research we are extending our 
knowledge of how to manage lands within their capabilities and how 
best to treat them according to their needs. The findings of such re- 
search form the basis for the technical soundness of conservation prac- 
tices. Research also is determining the economic factors associated 
with conservation and conservation practices—their costs and benefits. 

The information so acquired is carried to farmers and ranchers by 
extension education and by Department agency personnel working 
with them on specific conservation problems. 

Our Soil Conservation Service provides technical assistance to land- 
owners or operators in determining what the land capabilities are, 
the treatments needed to meet soil and water conservation problems, 
and the techniques of applying the practices necessary to do so. This 
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same service is also provided to communities undertaking small water- 
shed programs. 

Credit is provided through FHA soil and water loans and small 
watershed loans where needed to help local people carry out their soil 
and water programs. 

The Great Plains program, applicable to the Great Plains counties 
of the 10 Great Plains States, is a new program which brings together 
technical assistance and cost-sharing to overcome on an organized 
basis the soil and water and land management problems of entire 
farm or ranch units. 

The conservation reserve of the soil bank uses conservation practice 
cost sharing to help overcome the conservation problems on lands 
being retired from crop production for specified periods. 

ACP is in some measure complementary to all these programs. 

More and more farmers are developing longtime, comprehensive 
conservation programs for their entire farm units. SCS records show 
that 1,161,745 farms now have farm plans which the operators have 
-— ared with the help of their soil conservation district and SCS. 

cost-sharing assistance is a valuable aid in the execution of the 
Serlerfaen incorporated in these plans. 


RELATION OF ACP TO GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. Could I ask a question at this point ? 

Senator Russe.u. Yes. 

Senator Youne. I wish you would give us an example of just how 
this Great Plains program works. For example, the ¢ average farmer 
out there in the Great Plains may take part in the ACP and in the 
soil bank. Suppose he has land under the ACP program and some 
in the soil bank program, either acreage reserve or conservation re- 
serve; and then the Great Plains program comes along. How does 
that fit in ? 

Mr. Pererson. The Great Plains program involves an appraisal 
first of the soil and water conservation problems on the entire farm or 
ranch unit. The farmer who may inquire as to what applicability it 
has to his farm or how he may use it is serviced by an SCS technician 
who goes over his farm with him. 

A farm layout sheet involving soil types is prepared. The farmer 
is shown what particular practice or combination of practices he may 
have to apply to his farm in order to place it on a basis of conservation 
management. If the farmer elects to do so, after he has this informa- 
tion, he may take it and with technical assistance put it together in the 
form of a plan for his farm, the entire farm, all of the land on the 
farm. That becomes the basis for a contract with him. 

Before that contract is finally executed, it is checked out with the 
ASC committees to determine whether the acreage is involved in either 
the conservation reserve or ACP practices or any other program that 
may be applicable. So that there is coordination between the ACP, 
the soil bank, and the Great Plains program. 

Senator Youn. He could draw a payment from all three? 

Mr. Pererson. He could draw a payment from all three. I don’t 
know the extent to which that would be possible. But I think it is 
entirely conceivable that he could draw payment from all three, pro- 
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vided the program that he had contracted to perform would not be 
prevented from being performed by his obligations under the soil 
bank particularly. 

I don’t think the ACP would prevent it. Moreover, the ACP could 
be used on some types of practices that may be offered under the ACP 
proaren in addition to those which he is compelled to perform if 

e carries out a contract under the Great Plains program. 

Senator Youne. Would a certain parcel of tend say a 40-acre tract, 
be eligible for more than 1 program? A payment for more than one 
rlan ¢ 
. Mr. Pererson. Let’s assume a specific incident that might exist on 
a farm in your territory. I think some of the counties have been mak- 
ing payments for stubble mulching, for example. If that is an au- 
thorized ACP practice, the farmer could receive ACP payments for 
that practice while carrying out all the other things he had contracted 
to do under the Great Plains program. 

Now, the ACP and the Great Plains program under Public Law 
1021 are checked to see that there are not duplicating payments for 
the same practices. In other words, he could not draw from both 
programs, money for doing the same thing on the same piece of land. 

Senator Youne. Does the Department check quite closely to see that 
there is no duplication ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is checked out through the local county ASC 
offices to see that there are not duplicate payments being made for 
the same practices on the same land to the same farmer for two pro- 
vrams. 

. It is my understanding that it is checked quite carefully. 

Senator Youne. That is all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ACP 


Mr. Pererson. The principles and practices of ACP are an integral 
part of the conservation reserve of the soil bank. ACP is also a help 
to farmers who shift land from crop use to pasture and grassland 
and to tree production and to retain in grass or trees land already 
so used. Thus, ACP may in some degree be characterized as a sup- 
porting service to all the conservation activities of the Department. 

The ACP is being administered by the State and county ASC com- 
mittees within the framework of the national program as it is formu- 
lated every year under the leadership of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Service, and within governing legislative authorities. 
Out of prior years’ experience certain operating principles, regula- 
tions, and procedures have been developed and placed in use. Those 
presently in effect are found in sections 1 through 9 of the most recent 
(1958) National Agricultural Conservation Program Bulletin. We 
believe these principles, regulations, and procedures suitable and effec- 
tive for the administration of a national program while at the same 
time providing the program flexibility necessary for the State and 
county ASC committees to so administer the program as to adapt 
it to the widely varying State and local soil and water conservation 
problems. We contemplate no essential changes in these principles, 
although they may from time to time be more clearly defined as a 
result of experience in their application. 
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CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


The practices authorized for use by the States are enumerated and 
described in section 10 of the same bulletin. Practices authorized for 
use in county programs are selected from State bulletins prepared by 
the States within the limitations of the national bulletin. 

Provision is made for the adoption by the counties of special prac- 
tices consistent with the principles of the national program required 
to meet special conservation problems which may exist or occur in 
the several counties. 

In the practice offerings, effort has been made to avoid the inclusion 
of practices which are a part of usual, normal, and required farm op- 
erating procedures necessary to produce a crop. While all practices 
provide economic benefits to users—if they did not it is unlikely they 
would be applied—the relation between the prevention or repair of 
physical damage to the land and eeonomic value to the farm or ranch 
operator differs between practices and different users of the same 
practice. 

Most if not all conservation practices applied to agricultural lands 
create both physical benefits including prevention or repair of physical 
damage to the land, and econonric benefits to the landowner or op- 
erator. An ever-present question in the ACP cost-sharing program 
is that of determining the degree of economic benefit to accrue to 
the individual beneficiary (landowner) in order to achieve a conserva- 
tion benefit in which there is a public interest. There appears to be no 
objective and clear-cut measurement to make such a determination. 

Thus, judgments of programs acceptability are uncertain if accept- 
ability results because the program helps defray a part of the cost of 
farming operations or because it helps overcome soil and water con- 
servation problems—the basic program purpose. The division of the 
public dollar between the private individual and the public interest 
cannot be precisely determined. However, not all dollars used in the 
program are public dollars. Approximately half, perhaps more, of the 
expenditures for practice applications to the lands are private dollars 
made by the farmers and ranchers themselves. 

While we know the program has good acceptability we are uncertain 
of the division of values users place upon it as between the needs of 
the land and economic benefit. Thus, we have tried with the best 
information and judgments we have to offer practices which land- 
owners and operators need and can effectively use and which help 
achieve conservation objectives—the public interest part of this 
program. 

We have made an evaluation of practices and intend to delete some 
previously offered and to modify others. We propose also some mod- 
ifications in cost-share rates. Mr. Koger will adcae the deletions and 
modifications in detail and the reasons therefor. 

We believe the intended practice deletions will result in more effec- 
tive direction of the program to meeting soil and water conservation 
needs. The States and counties can center its application to those 
conservation problems of greater conservation significance. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


With respect to the 1958 program, our best present indications are 
that the program will be utilized to approximately its full authoriza- 
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tion. However, estimated unobligated balances from the prior year 
program will permit the satisfaction of all commitments ' an ap- 
propriation of $235 million and that, therefore, is the amount of our 
appropriation request. 

We are proposing a forward authorization of $125 million. While 
this is a sharp curtailment of ACP, we would direct the committee’s 
attention to the fact that the total conservation effort of the Depart- 
ment is and will, we think, continue to be substantial. We recognize, 
of course, that it is a matter of judgment how available funds are dis- 
tributed between the several conservation activities of the Department. 
However, recognizing the pressing needs of other conservation pro- 
grams we believe this proposal for ACP to be reasonable. 


FORWARD AUTHORIZATION FOR THE 1959 PROGRAM 


an President in his budget message recommended a program level 
of $125 million for the 1959 agricultural conservation program. In 
chat. message he stated that this amount, together with other public 
efforts in support of soil and water conservation, will permit cost- 
sharing payments for the more permanent soil and water conservation 
practice es that are needed to maintain an adequate agricultural re- 
source base. He also stated that those practices which are a part of 
usual and required annual farming methods or which return immediate 
benefits to the farm are properly the responsibility of the farmer, 
rather than of the Government. In his special message to the Congress 
on the farm program, the President stated that the Congress should 
improve conservation accomplishment by restricting cost sharing to 
those practices w hich achieve longer lasting conservation benefits. 
The Secretary’s statement before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry also dealt with the reduction in program level and 
the types of changes to be made in the program. The Secretary stated : 


The budget proposes the continuation of the agricultural conservation program 
of cost-sharing payments to farmers who carry out approved soil and water 
conservation measures on their farms. Authorization of funds is sought for a 
1959 crop year program. 

This reduction of $125 million below the present level of $250 million is pro- 
posed because of the general necessity to allocate expenditures only to the most 
essential needs so as to permit major effort in the national defense areas. We 
believe that by careful administration the lower authorization will be sufficient 
to give attention to the most urgent problems of conserving agricultural resources. 
It is contemplated that the Department’s total conservation effort will continue 
to be maintained at a substantial level. 


The Secretary further stated : 


The 1959 agricultural conservation program will give particular attention to 
those conservation measures which are of major importance to farmers in mak- 
ing a transition from cropland to grass or trees. Also, the program will give 
attention to the problem of continuing in protective.cover land which otherwise 
might be shifted to a more intensive use. 

Adjustments will be made nationally to direct the program away from practices 
contributing most to immediate increases in agricultural production. In view 
of the varions programs designed to limit production, this step is entirely logical. 
The program will be operated at the local level on the basis of achieving the 
most urgently needed conservation which, in the judgment of local people, can 
be obtained under the circumstances that exist on their individual farms and 
ranches in 1959. While the program generally will be directed to practices with 
longer lasting henefits and which are not frequently repeated as a necessary part 
of farming, the policy will be to provide a program of sufficient scope and 
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flexibility to deal with acute local problems. These conservation problems vary 


as to kind and intensity not only State by State but even as between counties 
within a State. 


The reduced program fund will be distributed among the States on the basis 
of the same conservation needs formula as used in past programs. Therefore, 
the reduction in program level would be approximately the same in all States. 

In this setting the proposed 1959 National Bulletin will still in- 
clude a broad list of practices so that each State and county will con- 
tinue to have a great degree of flexibility in making adjustments to 
meet the most urgent conservation needs which farmers will face in 
1959. It is proposed to continue the provision in the present pro- 
gram which authorizes the approval of practices which are not in- 
cluded in the National Bulletin, if they are consistent with program 
principles and are needed to meet particular conservation problems 
ina county. As has been the case in previous programs, approval of 
such practices may be made on the recommendation of the State and 
county committees and designated representatives of the SCS and 
Forest Service at the county and State levels, upon their findings 
that the same conditions, enumerated in the 1958 National Bulletin 
applicable to the F-2 practices, existed. 

Mr. Paul Koger, Administrator of the ACPS, is here and will dis- 
cuss in more detail the proposed changes. We shall, of course, be 
glad to try and answer such questions as you may have and to supply 
additional information which you may desire. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ACP TO CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Senator Russeii. Mr. Secretary, you referred to the three pro- 
grams, the long-range program of conservation, as being those you 
stress under this greatly reduced program. As as matter of fact, a 
man who could get his land into conservation reserve, he would not 
try to get into this program, would he, as to trees or long-range 
programs? 

This is just a one-shot payment, and he is through; whereas, under 
your conservation reserve he gets his practice payment and then gets 
an annual rental over a period of years? 

Mr. Pererson. Over a period of years, as I think you know, Sena- 
tor Russell, this program has, we think, made a considerable contri- 
bution toward development of trees. 

Senator Russetx. It made a great contribution when it didn’t have 
the competition of the conservation reserve program. But a man 
would be foolish if he could put his land in conservation reserve and 
get, what is it—80 percent practice payment—for the cost of planting 
his trees and an annual rental payment every year while under this 
program. whereas he can’t get much over 40 nercent of the cost of 
planting his trees at the best, under ACP, can he? 

Mr. Perersow. I think it goes higher than that. 

Mr. Kocrer. Yes. Under the conservation reserve the land that is 
eligible to go in that program is certain cropland. Under the ACP 
program we have a lot of noncrop land as well as cropland that is 
badly eroded that needs to be in trees or have other conservation 
work. So in addition to the conservation reserve, your ACP program 
would still make a great contribution. 

Senator Russeti. You have land that is not eligible for the con- 
servation reserve program that is not badly eroded, too. 
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Mr. Pererson. I think that is where your question was pointed, 
Senator Russell. And I would answer that in this manner: As to the 
land that is not eroded and is presently in cropland or pasture use, 
that might go to trees under the ACP program, the fact that the 
conservation reserve requires the tying up of land under a contract 
for an extended period of time, so far as trees are concerned, is cer- 
tainly a more attractive program. Now, there may be portions of 
land on farms that might better go to trees than its present use. 

Senator Russeix. I think you will still have applications for the 
practice of planting trees under the agricultural soil conservation 
program, even while your conservation reserve is in operation. 

Mr. Koger. Senator Russell, if you would like, I have the figures 
of the number of acres of trees planted in the ACP program in 1956. 
It was 195,440 acres. 

Senator Russeii. That was in 1956? 

Mr. Koger. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. Do you havea similar figure for 1957 ? 

Mr. Kocer. We do not have the figures for 1957. We should have 
those by midsummer. 

, BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Russet. Well, I notice that one of the main reasons you 
give here for cutting this program in half is the fact that we need 
the money for the defense program. That argument was made last 
year. It was made at the time you were preparing the budget esti- 
mates for submission, but events of the past few months have pretty 
well dissipated that argument. 

We are now moving in on all kinds of public works and everything 
else to give employment and to get money in circulation throughout 
the country. 

Do you think the argument is as compelling now as it was when 
you started this program in view of what is transpiring in all other 
areas of the Government ? 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly must answer in the negative to that ques- 
tion, Senator Russell. I do not think it is as compelling now as it 
was at the time we had this budget under consideration. Of course, 
we were discussing the advance authorization which would involve 
the reduction. 

Senator Russetu. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. As I said in the SCS hearing here before lunch, it 
seems to me that both the Congress and we in the Department of Agri- 
culture are in about this position: We have a certain estimated maxi- 
mum amount of money that can be devoted to all conservation activi- 
ties, whether they be in the Forest Service or soil bank or SCS or 
ACP or what have you, and it is a matter of judgment as to how 
those funds are distributed. 

Anticipating the kinds of funds that would be available to us to 
distribute in the ensuing budget, it seemed to us we might still keep 
a pretty sound ACP program and make a reduction, although this 
is a fairly sharp reduction. 

Senator Russeiu. I have the impression that a great many people 
think it isa rather sharp reduction. 

Senator Aiken. 


23506—58———-35 
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REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Arxen. I thought the witness said this morning that they 
were doubling the $10-million provision for the soil conservation 
watershed work in the interest of taking care of some unemployment. 
= now they are cutting the ACP in half in the interest of national 

efense. 
_ That strikes me as a slight inconsistency there somewhere. Was 
it the small watershed program that you were going to double? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. 

moni Arken. The President recommended an extra $10 million 
on that. 

Senator Russeiry. And nearly $5 million under the flood-control 
projects, too, for the same purpose. For a total of over $14 million. 

Senator Arxen. I think there is a slight inconsistency in that; 
wouldn’t you think so? 

Mr. Prrrerson. Well, Senator, at the time that this budget which 
is before you was made up, we had one set of circumstances before 
us. I think you will agree those circumstances have changed ma- 
terially as the weeks and months progressed. 

It seems to me that the question is: How shall the resources that 
we have for undertaking these projects be distributed among them ? 
It is subject to judgment as to the best method, of course. 


INTERRELATION OF CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Senator Arken. As far as the national security is concerned, I had 
the impression that the ACP program, which has been in effect for 
some years, and was a material factor, in World War II, and also 
doing as well as we did during the Korean war; certainly if it had 
not been for that ACP program in effect from 1935 to 1940 our situa- 
tion in World War II would have been an awful lot different. 

Now, if we are in danger of war, there is nothing more important 
than that we have conditions to meet those needs. 

Mr. Pererson. No one will deny it certainly was a factor. Of 
course, the ability of agriculture to produce as it has so well demon- 
strated both in war and peace is associated with a wide variety of 
activities, of which conservation in its broad aspect is one. Research 
isanother. And there are undoubted]|y still others. 

Senator Arken. But you cannot very well cut one program in half 
and double another one for the same cause when they both apply to 
the preservation and maintenance of productive lands. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, you may not agree with the reason, but the in- 
crease in the watershed program, while not entirely associated with 
the possibility of making some contribution toward the employment 
situation, was advanced in part for that purpose. 

Senator Arken. You do not think the President is likely to recom- 
mend a change in the ACP program ? 

Mr. Pererson. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Arken. You do not think the President is likely to recom- 
mend restoration of the cut which was made by the budget in the 
ACP program? 

Mr. Pererson. I have no knowledge that would lead me to that be- 
lief, Senator. 
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Senator Arken. But if you are in danger of war, it should be done. 
Mr. Prrerson. If we were faced with a need for agricultural pro- 
duction, I am sure this program would make a very material contribu- 
tion. 
RESTRICTION AND DELETION OF PRACTICES 


Senator Russexx. If I understand, Mr. Secretary, it is your inten- 
tion, even if the Congress were to reduce this program by the amount 
that you suggest, or any other amount, to maintain practically the 
same practices that are in effect at the present time ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, Senator Russell; we propose the deletion of 
some practices. We are advancing that suggestion irrespective of the 
size of the program which the Congress may authorize. 

Senator Russe.u. Are you going to outline those to us? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Koger will outline them to you in his statement. 

Senator Russeiy. The ones you propose to delete ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Senator Russetx. I got the impression that from part of your 
language—perhaps that was on the State distribution—which was 
to be approximately half of what it is now. 

Mr. Pererson. If the proposal for the advance authorization were 
reduced by the amount suggested, or any other amount, we would not 
propose any change in the method of distributing whatever amount 
is available among the States. 

Senator Russety. But you would change the practices within the 
States? 

Mr. Pererson. We do propose in the national bulletin the deletion 
of some practices which Mr. Koger makes reference to in detail in 
his statement, yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Young. May I ask to what extent the States develop the 
programs? 

Mr. Prrerson. Each year, Senator Young, we ask the county com- 
mittees and the State committees to review their program and make 
their recommendations to the Department here in Washington as to 
any changes they think should be incorporated in the program. 

State recommendations are reviewed here in Washington. A 
national program bulletin is then put together which becomes the 
snthoriand program for that particular year. That goes to the States. 
And from whatever is in that bulletin the States then make their 

rogram. 
r The State program goes to the counties, and the counties then make 
their program within the State framework. 

Senator Youne. Well, then it is all limited by what you approve 
here in Washington ? 

Mr. Perrerson. That is correct. The States and counties are re- 
quired to develop their programs within the framework of the national 
bulletin, with the exception, as I tried to point out, that the counties 
are authorized to propose different practices than are authorized 
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within the national bulletin to meet a peculiar need to that county, 
and upon approval by the State committee and the Administrator 
those pene are permitted. And they do that, I think, with con- 
siderable regularity, do they not, Mr. Koger? 

Mr. Koger. Yes. 

Senator Russert. As I remember, last year in the conference re- 
port we recommended that you get suggestions from the States to be 
predicated on the recommendations of the various county committees 
as tothe 1959 program. Did you dothat? 

Mr. Pererson. We did that, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russeizt. Could you place in the record a copy of the in- 
structions that you forwarded to the State committee ? 

Mr. Prererson. I am sure we could do that. 
Mr. Koger. Yes, sir, we could do that. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Part VIII of ACP Memorandum 257 which was issued to all ASC State com- 
mittees on August 9, 1957, contains instructions on the development of State 
and county recommendations on the 1959 national agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. Part VIII of this memorandum reads as follows: 


“VIII. RECOMMENDATIONS ON 1959 PROGRAM 


“In the interests of economy of administration and more timely recommenda- 
tions, it is suggested that State and county groups, when formulating 1958 State 
and county programs, consider recommendations which they may wish to make 
with regard to practices and other provisions for the 1959 national program. 
These recommendations will need to be submitted at a later date, probably prior 
to January 31, 1958. Additional instructions on this point will be issued soon.” 

Additional instructions with regard to State and county recommendations on 
the 1959 program were contained in ACP Memorandum 265 which was issued 
September 26, 1957. The wording of this memorandum is as follows: 

“In ACP Memorandum 257 it was suggested that State and county groups when 
formulating 1958 State and county programs, consider recommendations which 
they may wish to make with regard to practices and other provisions for the 1959 
national program. It was pointed out that these recommendations probably 
would be needed prior to January 31, 1958. 

“In order that these recommendations may be carefully reviewed and reflected 
in the discussions on the authorization for the 1959 ACP they should be forwarded 
so as to reach this office not later than December 2, 1957. If further discussions 
are needed with other members of the State and county ACP development groups, 
such discussions should be held sufficiently early to permit the mailing of the 
recommendations prior to December 2. 1957.” 


Senator Russe. Did any of the States suggest the abandonment of 
any considerable number of practices ? 

Mr. Pererson. Not to my knowledge, Senator Russell. Mr. Koger 
perhaps has more detailed information on that. 

Mr. Kocer. Well, of course, the changes that they recommended vary 
from State to State. And the best I recall, there were not many recom- 
mendations for many changes in the program. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may say this: You are almost 
quoting word for word a paragraph there from the conference report 
when you made your comments about seeking these suggestions. And 
then there is this added sentence if I may read it: 

This should result in economy of program administration, more timely recom- 
mendations for formulation of the national agricultural conservation program 


for 1959, and should enable the Department to present any changes proposed in 
the 1959 program to the Congress during the appropriation hearings next year. 


That is speaking of now. 
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Mr. Koger. Senator, at the time the groups met to formulate their 
1958 program, we asked them to also consider what changes they 
wanted made in the program for 1959 and to get those recommenda- 
tions in to us. One meeting took care of both program formulations. 

Senator Stennis. That helps us here, because we have a lot of in- 
quiries. And you based your changes then for 1959 on these recom- 
mendations here ? 

Mr. Koger. Some of them. 

It is very difficult to get all States to ever agree on any change that 
you make in the program. So, you take their recommendations and 
then the ACP development group here in Washington reviews those 
recommendations and makes recommendations to the Secretary. 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is fair to say, Senator Stennis, that the 
States—and it is perfectly logical—would prefer to have as long a list 
of practices that they could use as possible. Because that gives them 
the maximum flexibility. 

Again I think it comes down to a matter of judgment as to what it is 
that is attempting to be accomplished by the expenditure of public 
money for this program. I appreciate the differences on that. They 
are as wide almost as all outdoors. 

Senator Russety. Senator Aiken. 


SUMMARY OF STATES’ VIEWS 


Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, with regard to the matter under dis- 
cussion, I wrote to the Secretary a few weeks ago and asked him for 
the records or reports which were received from different States on the 
proposed program. And I have just got a letter from the Secretary 
this morning. I have also got the summary of the State views regard- 
ing proposed changes. And also a telegram which was sent out to the 
en States. And the practices to be omitted or restricted, and so 

orth. 

I will be glad to let the chairman have these if you would like. I 
just got them today. I haven’t been over them myself. I was just in- 
terested in the summary. 

Senator Russetz. I think it would be interesting to have them 
printed in the record if they are not too lengthy. 

Senator Arken. They are voluminous. 

Mr. Pererson. We will be glad to furnish copies to you. 

Senator Arken. I would like to read at this time the summary 
prepared by the Department. I do not know whether that summary 
would agree with your conclusions or mine or anyone’s. But the re- 
sponse from the States is summarized as follows: 

Practices proposed to be admitted: Number of States that agree with most of 
the proposals on which they indicated a position, 12. Number of States that 
objected to most of the proposals on which they indicated a position, 35. 

Practices proposed to be restricted in scope: Number of States that agree 
with most of the proposals on which they indicated a position, 22. Number of 


States that objected to most of the proposals on which they indicated a 
position, 23. 


And, finally: Practices for which lower cost-sharing rates are proposed. Num- 
ber of States which agree with most of the proposals on which they indicated a 
position, 6. Number of States that objected to most of the proposals on which 
they indicated a position, 40. 
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I haven’t had time to go over these. Of course, to get the full value, 
you would have to check the different items that they agreed with and 
disagreed with. But it is quite evident that a large majority of the 


States disagreed with the plans for altering the program from last 
year. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


In response to the request of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
obtaining the States’ views on the proposed changes in the 1959 national agricul- 


tural conservation program, the following telegram was sent to State ASC com- 
mittees on March 10, 1958: 


Book TELEGRAM TO EacH State ASC CoMMITTEE 


MarouH 10, 1958. 

House Subcommittee on Appropriations requested comments of State ASC 
Committees on Department’s proposed changes in 1959 national ACP. Changes 
proposed are listed below and would be applicable regardless of size of program 
authorization. 

Request that changes proposed be reviewed by committee and their comments 
and views thereon be telegraphed to ACP by night letter by close of business 
March 13. To extent practicable within deadline date please check with and 
include comments of other agencies of ACP development group. 

It is proposed to omit practices A-3, B-4, B-5, B-8, B-9, C-3, C-8, C—11, C-14, 
and D-3 from the 1959 ACP national bulletin. 

It is proposed that no cost sharing be authorized for land-clearing operations 
under practice A-2; to omit rock phosphate from list of eligible materials under 
practice A-4; to limit cost sharing for practices C-9, C-10, C—12, and C—13 to land 
which was devoted to production of cultivated crops or crops normally seeded 
for hay or pasture in area during at least 3 of last 5 years. 

It is proposed to reduce maximum rate of cost sharing for practices B-3, 
C-9, C-10, C-12, C-13, C-15, E-1, E-2, and E-3 from 50 percent of average 
cost of performance to 35 percent. Similar reduction proposed for eligible mate- 
rials applied under practice A—4 in connection with annual and rotation vegeta- 
tive cover. 


(Signed) Paut M. Kocer. 


Replies to the above telegram were received from each of the 48 States. Fol- 
lowing is a Summary of the views expressed. 


STATE Views REGARDING PROPOSED CHANGES 


In response to the request by the subcommittee that the program committees 
in the States be asked to furnish their views regarding the proposed changes, 
a telegram stating the changes and requesting the views of the State ACP devel- 
opment groups was sent to the chairman of the ASC committee in each State, by 
the Administrator of the ACP Service. 

Some States did not indicate a specific position on some or all of the proposals 
in each group, either because the practices were not applicable or not of major 
importance to the State. 

While it is apparent that a majority of the States are not in full accord with 
the proposed changes, there are widely differing reasons which appear to motivate 
the States in their respective conclusions. 

Several of the States objected to proposed changes not because the proposal 
would materially affect their program, but apparently because they objected to 
any restrictions being imposed at the national level. For example, very few of 
the North Atlantic States make any appreciable use under the program of the 
practices which are proposed for deletion. Yet all views expressed from these 
States were in opposition to practice deletions. If this view were to prevail, 
the program would in effect be removed from the administration of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and no changes could be made regardless of any merits they 
might have, without the approval of the committees of the several States. Thus, 
effective veto power by the States would prevent the Secretary from actions 
intended to reflect his responsibilities for program administration. 
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The responses from States are summarized as follows: 


Practices proposed to be omitted : 
Number of States that agree with most of the proposals on which they 


indich ted. &.- POM annie ee oa be 12 
Number of States that object to most of the proposals on which they 
SIUC 0S TO ncaa ee 35 


Practices proposed to be restricted in scope: 
Number of States that agree with most of the proposals on which they 


indiouted. a. positions... o.kdic is enn ce ee eee 22 
Number of States that object to most of the proposals in which they 
ERAEESCR OGTR GOTO saci cacsentnceviarinetig ntti cae at a ee 23 


Practices for which lower cost-sharing rates are proposed : 
Number of States that agree with most of the proposals on which they 


indicated ‘a: 7oeltiggiss ii cecil eicoetl ects ei ial ati ee 6 
Number of States that object to most of the proposals on which they 
Praia, Bi PGI aii idee meaner eee iRise ee 40 


Mr. Pererson. I think it is fair to state—and you can check your 
own judgment on the matter—it may be different than mine—that 
some of the States, while they were not particularly concerned with 
the proposals, took the position that there should be no changes unless 
they were agreed to by the States. 

I think that bears out what I said to Senator Stennis just a moment 
ago; that basically the States would prefer to have the maximum 
amount of flexibility that they can have and as wide a list of practices 
as possible. And how the question of responsibility for achieving 
conservation for the money expended is to be disposed of again comes 
down to be a matter of judgment, I think. 

Senator ArkeNn. But the Sceretary shall have the major say with 
regard to the program ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Arken. The Secretary points that out that if the States 
were given too much right on their own that the Secretary would not 
have too much control over the program. 

Mr. Pererson. It is possible. If no changes whatever could be 
made without the total consensus of the States, of course, they could 
effectively veto anything the Secretary might propose to do. 

Senator Arken. I think that the Eastern States disagreed with most 
everything; didn’t they ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think as a general principle, Senator, they dis- 
agree across the board. 

Senator Arken. And the Mountain States probably were the ones 
that agreed with more of the proposals? 

Mr. Pererson. No, only some of the Western States. I think dis- 
agreement was partial to general among Western States, Senator. 


ROCK AND SUPERPHOSPHATE PROGRAMS 


Senator Arken. Now, you provide in the new program to discon- 
tinue the use of rock phosphate in most instances. 

Mr. Pererson. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Arken. But you do not discontinue the use of super- 
phosphate ? 

Mr. Koger. Rock phosphate in practice A-4—I don’t know if you 
are familiar with that—but we recommend that the rock phosphate 
in connection with that practice be discontinued. But that does not 
restrict the use of rock phosphate in connection with getting a cover 
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established on the land. It would be putting rock phosphate in the 
same category with superphosphate. 

Senator Arken. To what extent do you contemplate restricting the 
use of liming? 

Mr. Kocer. We are only recommending that the cost-share on lim- 
ing be reduced to 35 percent in connection with rotation or annual 
seeding. 

Senator Arken. You have been around the States, How do you 
account for such a large percentage of the States disagreeing with 
the proposed program? What isthe purpose of it? 

Mr. Kocer. Well, I think that Secretary Peterson very well summed 
it up. I think as a whole the States would prefer to make the changes 
in the program themselves. 

Senator Arken. Well, in most cases, aren’t the States best able to 
tell what would be best for the States ? 

Mr. Kocrr. Well, of course, it is true that we have got to keep this 
national program flexible. 

Senator Arken. Also democratic. 

Mr. Koerr. That is right. So the States can formulate the kind 
of program they need. However, there are some practices that we are 
recommending elimination of that from an administration standpoint 
are giving us some trouble. Some of them are not used in all the 
States; just in certain parts of the country. 

And some of them are in connection, we think, with the regular 
farming operation—such as rotation seedings. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACP FUNDS 


Senator Arken. How much of the ACP funds was used by the 
SCS for the last year that you have records for? What would be 
that—is that 1955-56 ? 

Mr. Kocrr. About $7 million in connection with the 5 percent trans- 
fer under the 1957 program. 

Senator Arken. And no other ACP funds were used for carrying 
out the SCS recommendations? 

Mr. Kocer. That is right. No other ACP funds. 

Senator Arken. That is for technical assistance. 

Mr. Koger. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. There is another program. ACP does pay for 
various SCS practices. 


PROPORTION ACP PRACTICES ARE TO TOTAL IN DISTRICTS 


Senator Russeri. He wasn’t referring only to your administrative 
expense; he was referring to the soil conservation practices within 
districts, I think, 

Mr. Pererson. I think about two-thirds of the district cooperators, 
Senator Aiken, use the ACP program to carry out the practices that 
they perform on their own properties as cooperators with the soil 
conservation districts. 

Senator Arken. How much of the $250 million used last year was 
used in carrying out practices that you are recommending for the 
new program. Or how much was used in carrying out the practices 
recommended by the SCS technicians? 

That is two sets of figures. But—— 
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Mr. Kocer. Mr. Hunt, can you answer that? 

Mr. Hunt. I am not sure | am clear on exactly what your question 
is, Senator. 

Senator Arken. Was it $212 million spent in all last year? 

Mr. Hunt. That was the appropriation. 

Senator Arken. What percentage of that was used in carrying out 
the practices such as are recommended for the new program ? “And 
how much of that was used in carrying out practices you propose to 
eliminate or restrict ? 

Mr. Hunr. In 1956, the latest year that we have records for, the 
amount of assistance that was used for the practices that are proposed 
to be eliminated in 1959 amounted to about $2814 million. 

In other words, that is the group of practices which it is proposed 
to eliminate from the national bulletin in 1959. About $2814 million 
were used for those practices in the 1956 program. 


PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF PRACTICES 


Senator Arken. What were those practices, if you can tellus? Tell 
us the major ones. I do not know that we need the little ones. 

Mr. Hunt. There are 10 of those practices. 

A-3 is the establishment of additional acreages of vegetative cover 
in crop rotation to retard erosion and to improve soil structure, per- 
meability or water-holding capacity. 

B-4—and these are national bulletin numbers that I am referring 
to—is the practice of furrowing, chiseling, ripping, scarifying, pitting, 
or listing, noncrop grazing land to prevent soil loss, retard runoff, and 
improve water penetration. 

Practice B-5 is the constructing of wells for livestock water as a 
means of protecting vegetative cover. 

Practice B-8, the installing of pipelines for livestock water as a 
means of protecting vegetative cover. 

And practice B-9, the construction of permanent fences as a means 
of protecting vegetative cover. 

Practice C—3, initial establishment of orchards, vineyards, bush 
fruits, strawberries, or perennial vegetables on the contour to prevent 
erosion. 

Practice C-8, streambank or shore protection, channel clearance, 
enlargement, or realinement, or construction of floodways, levees, or 
dikes, to prevent erosion or flood damage to farmland. 

Practice C-11, shaping or land grading to permit effective surface 
drainage. 

Practice C-14, constructing or lining dams, pits, or ponds for irri- 
gation water. 

Practice D-3, establishment of vegetative cover for green manure 
and for protection from erosion. 

Those are the practices that used the $2814 million referred to 
earlier. 

Senator Arken. How much did you use on the conservation prac- 
tices which you propose to restrict for the coming year? You have 
three categories. Then you have the restrictive list: Then you have 
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the proposed changes in rates and cost sharing. All of which comes to 
something under $100 million. 

Mr. Koger. It wouldn’t be that much. Let me see if we under- 
stand the question right. You are asking how much funds were 
used for the group of practices that we plan to delete? 

Senator Arken. $2814 million. 

Mr. Koger. Then the ones we plan to restrict ? 

Senator Arken. That is right. What does that come to? 


PROPOSED RESTRICTED PRACTICES 


Mr. Hunt. The effect. on the practices we plan to restrict would 
pee. be very very little in amount of money. I do not have a 
total. owever, I could give you the total amount used in 1956, 
practice by practice. 

The practice A-2 is one for which a restriction is proposed for 
1959. In 1956 we used approximately $21 million for that practice. 

Mr. Rircnte. But the restriction which would be imposed upon 
that practice would have very little effect. 

Senator Arken. And the proposed changes in rates of cost sharing, 
what would that come to, where you reduce the maximum rates of 
cost sharing for the practice 50 percent and 35 percent ? 

Mr. Hunr. In that group there are about 10 practices; and the 
total amount of assistance that was used in 1956 for those 10 prac- 
tices amounted to about $62 million. Of course, the reduction would 
not be that entire amount. It would be a maximum reduction of about 
30 percent of that total. 

enator Arken. And that accounts for these lower payments and 
the deleted practices amount to $90 million ? 

Mr. Rrrcute. No, sir; I think not. Of the $60 million, 30 percent 
of that would be about $18 million. 

Senator Arken. Oh, total practices? 

Mr. Rrrcwiz. That is right. 

Mr. Koger. Eighteen plus twenty-eight. 

Senator Arken. And the other is made up by increased practices 
and increased participation ? 

Mr. Koger. That is right. 

Mr. Prrerson. Of course, even as to the practices proposed for 
elimination, Senator Aiken, it might be anticipated that those States 
would use the funds they have available for the remaining practices 
in the handbook so far as they were applicable in those particular 
States. So that I would not want the impression to be left that because 
these practices were deleted, if they are deleted, the States that used 
the $28 million would not have that same amount of money to use 
if they saw fit to do so on the basis of the same size of program and 
correspondingly less or more as the program may be changed by way 
of authorization. 

Senator Arken. You have additional copies, you say? Do you 
want this one back? I would like to let the committee look it over, 
Mr. Chairman, if that is all right. 

Senator Russe.i. What is that, Senator ? 

Senator Arken. The reports from the different States as to the 
extent to which they approved the program. 


. pores 
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Senator Russet. I think we would like to have that in the com- 
mittee. Mr. Peterson said he would be glad to furnish us a copy of it. 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly want you to have any information that 
we have that would be helpful to you. 

Senator Arken. I thought we ought to have it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ACP TO SOIL-BANK PROGRAMS 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Peterson, now that you have decided to 
continue the conservation reserve in the soil bank and you have had 
considerable experience with the acreage reserve, can you tell us 
whether you have decided to make any material changes in your ACP 
program because of possible duplication or for any other reason ? 

Mr. Pererson. ‘There was no connection between the proposals 
that are here being advanced for the ACP and the proposals advanced 
for the conservation reserve of the soil bank. 

Senator DworsHaxk. But you are cutting back on the ACP? 

Mr. Pererson. That is our proposal, yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it partially the result of your soil-bank 
program ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think I should answer that in this way, Senator 
Dworshak: When we look at all the expenditures being made by the 
Department for conservation, it seemed to us that the aggregate of 
conservation expenditure would remain at a fairly high level. And in 
our judgment it seemed wise, therefore, to propose some reduction 
in the ACP program. 

Senator DworsHak. That is because you did have some duplication 
develop ? 

Mr. Wess I don’t think it would be fair to say that there was 
duplication, because as you will recall, the conservation reserve of the 
soil bank is applicable only to cropland that may be taken out of pro- 
duction in cokes to bring about to that extent a reduction in the gross 
output. And as to that acreage, certain conservation payments would 
be made by way of practices necessary to install upon it to protect it. 

Senator Dworsuak. In your conservation reserve of the soil bank 
you may have some practices which are quite comparable to your ACP 
program. 

Mr. Pererson. I think they are quite comparable, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. But yu are trying to readjust ACP, or, say, 
both services, to eliminate any possible duplication and to make them 
more effective, are you ? 

Mr. Pererson. We are certainly trying to avoid duplication in all 
of the conservation work that we do. 

Senator Dworsuak. How much are you cutting back the ACP pro- 
gram next year ? 

Mr. Peterson. The proposal for advance authorization is $125 mil- 
lion, which would amount to a cutting in half from the current year’s 
authorization. 

Senator Dworsnak. I didn’t hear all the testimony, but I presume 
you have indicated which practices are being discouraged ? 

Mr. Pererson. That was entered in the record. And it is also in 
Mr. Koger’s formal statement. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Thank you. 
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That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator RussELv. Any further questions before Mr. Koger proceeds ? 
All right, Mr. Koger, you may proceed now. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. KoGer 


Mr. Koger. During the period which has elapsed since we discussed 
the ACP budget last spring, we have completed the conservation work 
under the 1957 program, inaugurated a 1958 program, and have made 
tentative plans for a 1959 program. We also have received and sum- 
marized the final reports on 1956 program operations. I shall com- 
ment in detail on the proposals for 1959. 

However, before doing that I would like to review briefly the 1956 
program, and the status of the 1957 and 1958 programs. 


ACP ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING 1956 


Regular and emergency agricultural conservation progres prac- 
tices were more w idely used in 1956 than in 1955. A total of 1, 210,347 
farms and ranches in the 48 States and 4 Territories participated i in 
the agricultural conservation program in 1956. This was an increase 


of 68,: 326 over the number of farms and ranches that participated in 
1955. 


THE 1957 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The ACP National Bulletin for 1957 was approved on July 2, 1956, 
just after the opening of the 1957 fiscal year. 

State and county representatives of the Soil Conservation a 
Forest Service, Extension Service, and soil conservation districts a 
well as other groups and agencies, participated with State and souity 
agricultural stabilization and conservation farmer committeemen in 
developing recommendations for making adjustments in the 1957 ACP 
from the 1956 ACP. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF FUNDS 


The authority for the concurrent operation of two programs in the 
fall of 1956 (the 1957 and 1956 programs) was utilized to provide the 
maximum flexibility essential to more complete use of available cost- 
share funds. Conservation work depending on cost sharing proceeded 
without interruption as the ACP passed from one program year into 

another. 

Preliminary reports on participation under the 1957 ACP have been 
obtained from each State ASC committee. Based on these reports, 
the number of farms which participated in the regular 1957 program 

was slightly greater than the number in 1956. 


THE 1958 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


During the final months of the 1957 fiscal year, the ACP was re- 
viewed preparatory to announcement of the program for 1958. At the 
suggestion of the Congress, State and county ACP development 
groups moved in the direction of combining their 1958 program de- 
velopment with the formulation of 1959 program recommendations. 


<eme 
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The 1958 program is underway in all States. While it is too — 
to obtain a statistical measure of its progress, the practices for whic 
cost sharing is offered nationally under the 1958 program are the 
same as those offered under the 1957 program. 


IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACP 


As in the past, we have given considerable attention the past year to 
how the administration of the ACP may be improved. We are con- 
tinuing our efforts along that line. One of the steps taken has been 
the preparation of and issuance of an ACP Guidebook for ASC 
Farmer Committeemen. I have several copies of this publication with 
me. 

Senator Russeti. You might distribute those to the members of the 
committee who are present. 

Mr. Kocer. I will be glad to. 

This guidebook offers suggestions to the local committees on how 
they might strengthen and improve conservation farming in their 
counties through the considered use of county allocations of ACP 
funds. 

It suggests plans of action which might be followed by county 
committees to enable more of their farmers to achieve the maximum 
conservation per cost-sharing dollar. 

The guidebook emphasizes to the farmer committemen that cost- 
sharing is only one of the total conservation efforts of the Depart- 
ment—the others being research, education, technical service, and 
credit. 

It points out ways in which we believe that the ACP can be used 
to increase the effectiveness of the Department’s total conservation 
effort. 

Efforts of this kind in which we accumulate greatly varied experi- 
ences throughout the country and then put them out to all county 
groups are helping provide the leadership we believe essential if local 
people are to best avail themselves of the opportunity that ACP offers 
for local adaptation and initiative in meeting local conservation 
problems. 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES IN 1957 AND 1958 


During the spring and summer of 1957, floods and continuing 
drought in several states and a hurricane in Louisiana created new 
conservation problems. The States immediately used the authority . 
in the regular 1957 ACP to develop conservation practices to meet 
these new problems and utilized their regular program funds to a 
very substantial—exact data not yet available—extent within their 
authorized county program, and States needing to do so have con- 
tinued the same authorities under the 1958 regular program. 

Also, allocations from the special funds appropriated by the 85th 
Congress were made in the fall of 1957 to 10 States—Arkansas, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Texas—for use in 127 counties designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for this purpose. 

The authorization for using special funds in these counties has been 
continued for the 1958 program and additional allocations have been 
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made available for those States and for some additional counties. As 
of March 18, 1958, about $6 million had been allocated from these 
special funds. 

In authorizing additional emergency conservation funds last year, 
the Congress established specific criteria for their use. Cost-sharing 
under Public Laws 85-58 and 85-170 was restricted to emergency 
measures needed to meet new conservation problems created by the 
natural disaster, only where the new conservation problems (1) if not 
treated, will impair or endanger the land; (2) materially affect the 
productive capacity of the land; (3) represent damage which is un- 
usual in character and, except for wind erosion, is not the type which 
would recur frequently in the same area; and (4) will be so costly 
to rehabilitate that Federal assistance is or will be required to return 
the land to productive agricultural use. 

The emergency conservation measures for which these special funds 
currently are being used deal primarily with rehabilitating farmland 
which, as a result of floodwaters, has suffered major damage, such. as 
deep gullying, heavy deposits of sand or other debris, breaking of 
dams, farm dikes, et cetera, and heavy deposits of materials in pre- 
viously functioning drainage systems. Emergencies which have al- 
ready occurred or which may occur will be dealt with, using the cri- 
teria in Public Law 85-58 referred to above. 


1959 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The proposed 1959 fiscal year appropriation for the ACP is $235 
million. It will be used primarily for financing the 1958 crop year 
program which was authorized by the Congress last year and has been 
formulated and is now operating on the basis of a $250 million pro- 
gram. However, a direct appropriation of only $235 million is re- 
quested which will provide for meeting the full obligations under the 
1958 program. The difference of $15 million is available from unob- 
ligated balances from prior programs and a reduction in the amount 
of the 1959 appropriation to be used for advance purchase of conser- 
vation materials and services for the 1959 program during the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1959. 


CHANGES IN PROPOSED APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


The language proposed is the same as contained in the 1958 Ap- 
propriation Act, except for the usual changes in year dates and the 
following: 

(1) A 1959 appropriation of $235 million is proposed in lieu of the 
$212 million appropriated last year. 

(2) An advance authorization of $125 million is requested for the 
1959 program. 


1959 ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION AND PROPOSED CHANGES IN PROGRAM FOR 1959 


As indicated by the Budget, we are recommending an advance au- 
thorization for the 1959 program of $125 million. Mr. Peterson out- 
lined the basis for this recommendation and indicated the general 
policies under which we propose to formulate the 1959 program. 

The 1959 program which is being proposed is the result of much 
thought and consideration. As requested by the Congress last year, 

h State and county develop- 


we obtained the recommendation from eac 
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ment group as to the kind of program they thought should be pro- 
vided for 1959. 

These views, the views of the agencies of the Department, and the 
overall conservation efforts of the Department were considered in 
making the proposals which are before you. We recognize that many 
of the State groups are not in full sami’ with the proposed changes. 

There are differing reasons which appear to motivate them in their 
conclusions. Some States object to the changes, not because they 
would materially affect their program, but because they object to 
restrictions being imposed at the national level. Others have in vary- 
ing degrees been using the program for the affected practices and 
many of them desire to continue such uses. However, it is believed 
that the available program assistance will better serve the farmers’ 
needs cost-sharing if used in accordance with the program as 

roposed. 
. e changes proposed in practices and rates will not affect the dis- 
tribution of funds among States and will therefore not reduce the 
amount of agricultural conservation program assistance which would 
otherwise be available for use by farmers in the State. 

While it is our policy to give the States as much flexibility in pro- 

am matters as possible, and to fully consider their views at all times, 
it is essential that the Secretary exercise his best judgment in provid- 
ing national direction of the program, and it is in this setting that 
the proposed changes are being made and presented to both Houses 
of the Congress. 

I would like to review with you specifically what effect the prin- 
cipal changes proposed will have on the 1959 program. 

The following are the proposed changes which will affect the indi- 
vidual farmer : 

PROPOSED CHANGES 


Conservation practices proposed to be omitted : 

It is proposed to omit the ollowing conservation practices from the 
1959 agricultural conservation program : 

A-3. Establishment of additional acreages of vegetative cover in 
crop rotation to retard erosion and to improve soil structure, perme- 
ability, or water-holding capacity. 

The major use of practice A-3 is where sod crops in rotation are 

enerally grown in the course of normal farming operations. We 
Sane been sharing costs only on the increases in the acreage of sod 
crops. We think that matters such as corn allotments, corn needs, 
prices of feed and other factors have more influence on whether in- 
creases in sod crop acreages will be made in the area than a very limited 
cost-sharing offer. In our opinion cost-sharing is much more needed 
on other practices in this area. 

BH. Fenonhan chiseling, ripping, scarifying, pitting, or listing, 
noncrop grazing land to prevent soil loss, retard runoff, and improve 
water penetration. 

This practice is used on the rangelands of the West. Only a small 
number of ranches have received cost-sharing for it in counties where 
the practice is included in the local program. The practice can be 
carried out without large off-farm expenditures by the operator. 
We believe that other conservation problems in the area are more 
in need of cost-sharing. 
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B-5. Constructing wells for livestock water as a means of protect- 
ing vegetative cover. 

This practice has as its purpose the protection of grazing lands by 
making possible a better distribution of grazing. It results in a 
utilization of water rather than the conservation of water. We believe 
that generally more total conservation benefit will be gained by em- 
phasizing other practices for these purposes which also conserve water. 

B-8. Installing pipelines for livestock water as a means of protect- 
ing vegetative cover. 

The same comments above for practice B-5 are also applicable to 
this practice. 

B-9. Constructing permanent fences as a means of protecting 
vegetative cover. 

This practice is only authorized for use in getting better manage- 
ment of range and pasture land by rotation grazing. It is limited to 
land already established in vegetative cover. We believe that cost- 
sharing is less needed for this purpose. Fencing in order to manage 
grassland generally is considered a necessary part of the cost of estab- 
lishing a farm or ranch. We will continue to share costs under other 
practices for fencing land that is being shifted to vegetative cover if 
fencing is needed to nrotect that cover while it is being established. 

C-3. Initial establishment of orchards, vineyards, bush fruits, 
strawberries, or perennial vegetables on the contour to prevent erosion. 

Verv few farms are getting cost-sharing for this practice. We be- 
lieve that it is generally accepted as something farmers can and will 
do without cost-sharing. 

C-8. Streambank or shore protection. channel clearance, enlarge- 
ment or realinement, or construction of floodways, levees, or dikes, to 
prevent erosion or flood damage to farmland. 

The problems which are dealt with under this practice are so varied 
that we believe they can be dealt with best through our practice F-2 
which provides authority to develop local practices for problems 
peculiar to a given county. 

C-11. Shaping or land grading to permit effective surface drainage. 

This practice is little used in comparison to other practices in meet- 
ing drainage problems. It is suited for use on only a limited number 
of farms and under special conditions peculiar to individual farms. 
Tt can best be dealt with through practices developed locally under 
our practice F-2 authorization. 

C-14. Constructing or lining dams, pits, or ponds for irrigation 
water. 

This practice brings quick and substantial returns to the farmer 
through the increased production resulting from additional irrig 
tion water. We believe that there is less need for cost- sharing for this 
practice than for most other conservation measures. 

1-3. Establishment of vegetative cover for green manure and for 
protection from erosion. 

This practice is now most used for plantings which are a part of a 
normal farming rotation. Early increases in crop yields follow this 
practice. Winter cover crop and summer cover crop practices which 
are used to protect land through the seasons when under normal crop 
use it would be bare, are being retained in the program. They can be 
used to meet the conservation problems for which practice D-3 has 
been used in the past. 


RFD 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN CONSERVATION PRACTICES WHICH RESTRICT 
THEIR APPLICABILITY 


It is proposed to change the following conservation practices as 
indicated : 

It is proposed to preclude cost-sharing for any land clearing opera- 
tions under practice A-2, “Initial establishment of a permanent vege- 
tative cover for soil protection, or as a needed land-use adjustment.” 

Much of the land, while if cleared would be suitable for permanent 
vegetative cover, is well protected by tree cover. We already limit 
clearing assistance under this practice to those relatively few cases 
where the only way to solve the conservation problem is to clear the 
land and then establish a vegetative cover on it. We believe it better 
to withdraw the offer of cost-sharing for the clearing part of practice 
A-2 than to risk a misunderstanding which can result in clearing land 
in order to expand the size of farms. 

It is proposed to omit rock phosphate from the list of eligible mate- 
rials for practice A-4, “Initial treatment of farmland to permit the 
use of legumes and grasses for soil improvement and protection.” 
Rock phosphate will still be eligible for cost-sharing when applied in 
connection with other practices involving the establishment or im- 
provement of vegetative cover for soil protection. This will put rock 
phosphate on the same basis as other fertilizers. 

Rock phosphate was originally included in practice A-4 because it 
has a long period of availability. However, when applied to rotation 
seedings, it contributes significantly to the yield of row crops in the 
rotation. Under these circumstances we believe farmers will not re- 
quire cost-sharing. The only effect of the change is to discontinue cost- 
sharing in such cases. 

It is proposed to limit cost-sharing for practices C-9 “Constructing 
permanent open drainage systems to dispose of excess water,” C-—10 
“Installing underground drainage systems to dispose of excess water,” 
C-12 “Reorganizing irrigation systems to conserve water and prevent 
erosion,” and C—13 “Leveling land for more efficient use of irrigation 
water and to prevent erosion,” to land which was devoted to the pro- 
duction of cultivated crops or crops normally seeded for hay or pasture 
in the area during at least 3 of the last 5 years. The present rule 
limits cost-sharing to land so used during at least 2 of the last 5 years. 
This will provide further assurance that these practices will not be 
used to bring additional land into agricultural production. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN RATES OF COST-SHARING 


It is proposed to reduce the national maximum rates of cost-sharing 
for certain practices from 50 percent of the average cost to 35 percent 
of the average cost. We believe that cost-sharing generally is needed 
for these practices, but in our opinion most farmers can reasonably be 
expected to contribute more than 50 percent of the cost of applying 
them. In most cases these practices bring an early return to the farmer 
from increased production. For some of them the value of the farm- 
ers’ own labor and use of his equipment is counted in determining his 
share of the cost. For some of the practices there is little, if any, off- 
farm expenditure required. For these reasons we propose to lower the 
national maximum rates for the following practices : 


23506—58——36 
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B-3. Controlling competitive shrubs to permit growth of ade- 


quate desirable vegetative cover for soil protection on range or pasture 
land. 


C-9. Constructing permanent open drainage systems to dispose of 
excess water. 


C-10. Installing underground drainage systems to dispose of excess 
water. 


C-12. Reorganizing irrigation system to conserve water and prevent 
erosion. 


C-13. Leveling land for more efficient use of irrigation water and to 
prevent erosion. 


C-15. Lining irrigation ditches to prevent erosion and loss of water 
seepage. 

K-1. Stubble mulching to improve soil permeability and to protect 
soil from wind and water erosion. 

E-2. Initial establishment of contour farming operations on non- 
terraced land to protect soil from wind or water erosion. 

E-3. Wind erosion control operations in serious wind erosion areas. 
While we plan to continue the present maximum rate of cost-sharin 
for practice A-4, “Initial treatment of farmland to permit the use of 
legumes and grasses for soil improvement and protection” for eligible 
materials which are applied under practice A-4 in connection with the 
establishment or improvement of permanent vegetative cover, it is pro- 
posed to reduce the cost-share to 35 percent for liming materials and 
other eligible materials used only in connection with annual and rota- 

tion vegetative cover. 


(The following additional information was submitted :) 


CHANGES PROPOSED FOR THE 1959 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM FOR 
CLARIFICATION OR TO PERMIT INCREASED OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


The following changes are proposed for the 1959 Agricultural Conservation 
Program for clarification of program provisions or to permit increased operating 
efficiency. They do not restrict the program as it applies to individual farmers. 

1. Section 3-H, Practice specifications.—The second sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 3—BE now provides that eligible seeds and mixtures shall 
include a legume or legumes where recommended for inclusion by the State 
experiment station. It has been pointed out that the State experiment stations 
in some States do not issue recommendations with respect to eligible grass and 
legume seedings. Such recommendations in these States are issued by the State 
extension service. For this reason it is proposed to provide for the use of State 
extension service recommendations in such case. 

2. Section 4-—B, Prior request for cost-sharing.—This section provides that re- 
quests for cost-sharing must be made by farmers before they start to carry out 
the conservation practices for which cost-sharing assistance is requested. An 
exception is made for certain practices of an emergency nature. The present 
wording provides that any exception to the “prior request” requirement be stated 
in the practice wording. Some States have proposed to put such exceptions in 
general wording dealing with the emergency practices. It is proposed to revise 
the wording of section 4-B so that exceptions to the “prior request” requirement 
for practices of an emergency nature may be stated in the practice wording or 
other appropriate place. 

3. Section 4—-D, Initial establishment or installation of practices.—The present 
wording of section 4-D does not make it clear that cost-sharing may be author- 
ized for the replacement of a practice which has served for its normal life span 
and which is no longer adequately meeting the conservation problem. It is pro- 
posed to revise the wording of section 4—D to make it clear that cost-sharing may 
be authorized in such cases. 

4. Section 5-H, Failure to meet minimum requirements.—The present wording 
of section 5-E provides for the approval of cost-sharing for practices treating 
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with the establishment or improvement of vegetative cover even though the mini- 
mum requirements with regard to rates of seeding or the applications of liming 
materials or commercial fertilizers are not met if the stand of vegetative cover 
obtained is adequate to provide the desired soil protection. It is proposed to re- 
vise the wording of section 5-H so that failure to meet minimum seedbed prepara- 
tion requirements will not disqualify the practice if a good stand of vegetative 
cover is obtained. 

5. Section 6, conservation materials and services.—The wording of paragraph 
(3) will be revised to make it clear that a practice carried out with conservation 
materials or services must be completed or substantially completed before the 
charges for the materials or services furnished will be considered or liquidated. 

6. Section 7-C, practices defeating purposes of programs.—The wording of 
section 7-C will be revised to make it clear that it applies only to practices 
adopted during the current program year. 

7. Practice A—4, initial treatment of farmland to permit the use of legumes and 
grasses for soil improvement and protection—The wording of practice A-4 
will be revised to make it clear that sulfur-bearing materials, in addition to gyp- 
sum, are eligible for cost sharing. Agricultural sulfur is used in some areas in 
the same manner that gypsum is used in other areas of the country to permit the 
use of legumes and grasses for soil improvement and protection. 

8. Practice A-6, initial establishment of field stripcropping to protect soil from 
wind or water erosion.—A statement will be added to make it clear that the costs 
of removing stone walls and hedgerows may be shared where such removal is 
necessary to the establishing of a field stripcropping system. 

9. Practice A-8, initial establishment of a stand of trees or shrubs on farm- 
land to prevent wind or water erosion.—Wording will be added to make it clear 
that orchard trees and ornamental plantings are not eligible for cost-sharing; 
also that protection from fire and grazing is required and that fencing may be 
included if needed. These added provisions will be similar to those for the other 
tree-planting practice, A—7, initial establishment of a stand of trees or shrubs on 
farmland for purposes other than the prevention of wind or water erosion. 

10. Practice B-2, improvement of vegetative cover on rangeland by artificial 
reseeding or deferred grazing.—This practice will be limited to the improvement 
of rangeland by artificial reseeding. A new practice covering the deferred graz- 
ing provisions of the current practice B-2 will be set up to give increased emphasis 
to the use of deferred grazing. 

11. Practice B-7, constructing or sealing dams, pits, or ponds as a means of 
protecting vegetative cover—The wording of this practice will be revised to 
extend cost-sharing to dams, pits, or ponds which will make it practicable to 
utilize land for permanent vegetative cover. This change will permit cost-shar- 
ing for livestock water ponds which are needed in order to permit a farmer to 
change from a system of farming which involves only the production of culti- 
vated crops to a system of farming which will involve the production of grasses 
and legumes and livestock. 

12. Practice C-6, constructing erosion control, detention, or sediment retention 
dams to prevent or heal gullying or to retard or reduce runoff of water—The 
wording will be revised to make it clear that cost-sharing may be authorized 
for erosion control pits or ponds as well as for erosion control dams. Some 
States have indicated that erosion control can be brought about by the construc- 
tion of pits or ponds as well as by the construction of dams. 

13. Practice E-8, wind erosion control operations in serious wind erosion 
areas.—A reference to the State ACP development group will be substituted for 
the reference to the State committee and representatives of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Forest Service. The term “State ACP development group” 
is used in other parts of the program to describe the group composed of the 


State committee and representatives of the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Forest Service. 


PRACTICES IN THE PRESENT AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM AS CONTAINED 


In Section 10 oF THE 1958 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM NATIONAL 
BULLETIN 


Section 10—CoNnSERVATION PRACTICES 


Practices for which the Soil Conservation Service is responsible for all or part 
of the technical phases are marked with an asterisk (*). 
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CONSERVATION PRACTICES WITH ENDURING BENEFITS—-WHERE PROPERLY APPLIED 
AND MAINTAINED 


A. Practices primarily for establishment of permanent protective cover 


A-1. Initial establishment of a permanent vegetative cover in orchards and 
vineyards for control of erosion.—V olunteer stands and acreages cut for hay are 
not eligible for cost-sharing. 

A-2. Initial establishment of a permanent vegetative cover for soil protection 
or as a needed land-use adjustment.—This practice is applicable only to land 
which should be established in permanent vegetative cover for protection against 
wind or water erosion, and to cropland which, as a part of a needed land-use 
adjustment, is being shifted to permanent protective vegetative cover other than 
as a part of a regular crop rotation. This practice is not applicable to land 
occupied by a merchantable stand of timber or pulpwood, or to land which, if 
cleared, would be suitable for continued production of cultivated crops. Federal 
cost-sharing may be approved for constructing fences where fences are necessary 
to protect the seeded area and only for the extent necessary to fence that area. 
Federal cost-sharing for fences shall be limited to permanent fences, excluding 
boundary and road fences. 

A-3. Establishment of additional acreages of vegetative cover in crop rotation 
to retard erosion and to improve soil structure, permeability, or water-holding 
capacity.—This practice is applicable only to land which needs such cover to 
retard erosion or to improve soil structure, permeability, or water-holding ca- 
pacity. Federal cost sharing will be limited to that acreage which the county 
committee determines represents a desirable increase over what would be the 
normal plantings of eligible crops on the farm in 1958 under the normal crop 
rotation for the farm. In making this determination, consideration should be 
given to the need for this practice on cropland which the farmer or rancher 
intends to divert from the production of crops for which allotments are estab- 
lished for the farm for 1958. 

A-4. Initial treatment of farmland to permit the use of legumes and grasses 
for soil improvement and protection.—This practice is applicable only to farm- 
land devoted in 1958 to legumes (other than vegetable or truck crops, soybeans, 
mungbeans, and peanuts) or perennial grasses, and to farmland which the county 
committee determines will be devoted to such eligible uses in 1959. Federal cost- 
sharing will be limited to the application of liming materials, rock phosphate, 
and gypsum. Other forms of phosphate materials are eligible for cost-sharing 
under other practices involving the establishment or improvement of vegetative 
cover. Cost-shares paid or advanced for materials applied under this practice 
will not be considered as earned unless the land is devoted to eligible grasses 
and legumes at the time the materials are applied or is seeded to eligible grasses 
and legumes in 1958 or 1959, unless the farmer is prevented from seeding the 
eligible grasses and legumes within such period because of conditions beyond 
his control. 

A-5. Initial establishment of contour stripecropping to protect soil from wind 
or water erosion.—All cultural operations must be performed as nearly as prac- 
ticable on the contour. The crop stubble or crop residue must be left standing 
over winter, or a winter cover crop established, or necessary protective tillage 
operations carried out, and acreage devoted to row crops. Federal cost-sharing 
may be authorized for removing stone walls or hedgerows where such removal 
is necessary to the establishment of an effective contour stripcropping system. 

A-6. Initial establishment of field stripcropping to protect soil from wind or 
water erosion.—The crop stubble or crop residue must be left standing over 
winter, or a winter cover crop established, or necessary protective tillage opera- 
tions carried out, on acreage devoted to row crops. 

A-?. Initial establishment of a stand of trees or shrubs on farmland for pur- 
poses other than the prevention of wind or water erosion.—No Federal cost-shar- 
ing will be allowed for planting orchard trees, or for plantings for ornamental 
purposes. If shrubs are used, those that benefit wildlife should be given prefer- 
ence wherever practicable. Plantings must be protected from fire and grazing. 
Federal cost-sharing may be authorized for clearing land occupied largely by 
scrubby brush of no economic value to permit planting of desirable tree species. 
Technical assistance must be utilized to determine the suitability of the land 
for clearing and the measures necessary to prevent erosion. Federal cost-sharing 
for fencing shall be limited to permanent fences needed to protect the planted 
area from grazing, excluding boundary and road fences. 
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*Practice A-8. Initial establishment of a strand of trees or shrubs on farmland 
to prevent wind or water erosion.—Prevention of wind or water erosion on farm- 
land is defined as the use of (1) windbreaks, (2) shelterbelts, (3) gully stabiliza- 
tion, and (4) stabilization of streambanks. The use of this practice should 
include considerations of enhancement to wildlife habitat. 


B. Practices primarily for improvement and protection of established vegetative 
cover 

B-1. Improvement of an established vegetative cover for soil or watershed 
protection.—This practice is applicable only to land in permanent vegetative 
cover which needs more than normal maintenance measures in order to provide 
adequate soil or watershed protection. The improvement measures approved 
for cost sharing shall be those which will extend materially the life of the 
vegetative cover. Federal cost sharing may not be approved for normal main- 
tenance measures such as annual topdressings with fertilizer or other mineral 
elements. This practice is not applicable to land on which the needed improve- 
ment measures will constitute complete reestablishment of the vegetative cover. 


B-2. Improvement of vegetative cover on rangeland by artificial reseeding or 
deferred grazing—No Federal cost sharing will be allowed if it is determined 
that any area seeded is grazed before the stand is well established or that any 
rangeland in the unit is overgrazed. 


B-3. Controlling competitive shrubs to permit growth of adequate desirable 
vegetative cover for soil protection on range or pasture land.—On areas where 
it is determined that the control of competitive shrubs will reduce the vegetative 
cover to such an extent as to induce erosion, the practice will not be approved 
unless followed by seeding or other approved erosion control measures. 


B-4. Furrowing, chiseling, ripping, scarifying, pitting, or listing noncrop graz- 
ing land to prevent soil loss, retard runoff, and improve water penetration.— 
The operation must be performed as nearly as practicable on the contour. 


B-5. Constructing wells for livestock water as a means of protecting vegetative 
cover.—The wells must be at locations which will bring about the desired pro- 
tection of vegetative cover through proper distribution of grazing or better grass- 
land management. Adequate storage facilities must be provided. Pumping 
equipment must be installed, except for artesian wells. No Federal cost sharing 
will be allowed for wells constructed primarily for the use of headquarters, or 
for costs other than for constructing or deepening wells and for water storage 
facilities. 

*B-6. Developing springs or seeps for livestock water as a means of protecting 
vegetative cover.—The springs or seeps must be at locations which will bring 
about the desired protection of vegetative cover through proper distribution of 
grazing or better grassland management. 

*B-7. Constructing or sealing dams, pits, or ponds as a means of protecting 
vegetative cover.—The dams, pits, or ponds must be at locations which will bring 
about the desired protection of vegetative cover through proper distribution of 
grazing or better grassland management. 

*B-8. Installing pipelines for livestock water as a means of protecting vegeta- 
tive cover.—The pipelines must deliver water to locations which will bring about 
the desired protection of vegetative cover through proper distribution of grazing 
or better grassland management. 

B-9. Constructing permanent fences as a means of protecting vegetative 
cover—This practice may be approved only where fencing will contribute to 
better distribution of livestock and seasonal use of the forage. Fences between 
pasture and other land will not qualify for cost sharing. 

B-10. Improvement of a stand of forest trees on farmland.—Federal cost 
sharing may be allowed for any of the following measures: (1) Thinning, (2) 
pruning crop trees, (3) release of desirable trees seedlings by removing or killing 
competing and undesirable vegetation, (4) site preparation for natural re- 
seeding, (5) fencing, and (6) erosion control measures on logging roads and 
trails. The area must be protected from fire. Where seedlings are present or 
needed, the area must be protected from grazing. Federal cost sharing for site 
preparation will be limited to areas which have a sufficient number of desirable 
seed trees for natural reseeding, which will not restock unless brush, dense 
litter, and other material on the forest soil is broken up or removed so that 
soil is exposed, and on which the seed trees will be left until the area is re- 
stocked. Technical assistance shall be utilized, if available; otherwise the 
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practice must be carried out in accordance with approved technical forestry 
standards. Federal cost sharing for fencing shall be limited to permanent 


fences needed to protect the area from grazing, excluding boundary and road 
fences. 


C. Practices primarily for the conservation and disposal of water 

*C-1. Initial establishment of permanent sod waterways to dispose of excess 
water without causing erosion. 

C-2. Initial establishment of permanent vegetation as protection against 
erosion.—Federal cost sharing will be limited to the establishment of permanent 
vegetation on gullies, dams, dikes, levees, ditch banks, farm roadsides, filter 
strips, and field borders. Consideration should be given to choice of plants 
favorable to wildlife. 

*C-3. Initial establishment of orchards, vineyards, bush fruits, strawberries, 
or perennial vegetables on the contour to prevent erosion.—All cultural operations 
must be performed as nearly as practicable on the contour. 

*O0-4. Constructing terraces to detain or control the flow of water and check 
soil erosion.—Necessary protective outlets or waterways must be provided. Fed- 
eral cost sharing may be authorized for removing stone walls or hedgerows 
where such removal is necessary to the establishment of an effective terrace 
system. Costs of construction may include necessary leveling and filling to per- 
mit installation of an effective system. 

*OC—5. Constructing diversion terraces, ditches, or dikes to intercept runoff 
and divert ercess water to protected outlets—Necessary protective outlets or 
waterways must be provided. Federal cost sharing may be authorized for 
removing stone walls or hedgerows where such removal is necessary to the 
establishment of an effective terrace system. Cost of construction may include 
necessary leveling and filling to permit installation of an effective system. 

*C-6. Constructing erosion control, detention, or sediment retention dams to 
prevent or heal gullying or to retard or reduce runoff of water. 

*C-7. Constructing channel lining, chutes, drop spillways, pipe drops, drop 
inlets, or similar structures for the protection of outlets and water channels that 
dispose of excess water. 

*C-8. Streambank or shore protection, channel clearance, enlargement or re- 
alignment, or construction of floodways, levees, or dikes, to prevent erosion or 
flood damage to farmland.—This practice shall not be approved in cases where 
there is any likelihood that it will create an erosion or flood hazard to other 
adjacent land, or where its primary purpose is to bring new land into agricul- 
tural production. 

*0-9. Constructing permanent open drainage systems to dispose of excess 
water.—Federal cost sharing may be authorized for clearing the necessary min- 
imum width right-of-way. Federal cost sharing may be authorized for the spread- 
ing of spoil banks where this is necessary for the effective utilization of the 
drainage system. No Federal cost sharing will be allowed for ditches, the 
primary purpose of which is to bring new land into agricultural production. This 
practice is not applicable to land other than that devoted to the production of 
cultivated crops or crops normally seeded to hay or pasture during at least 2 
of the 5 years preceding that in which the practice is applied ; provided, however, 
that upon a showing by a farmer applicant for this practice, that the land on 
which the practice is to be applied was in cultivated crops, tame hay, or seeded 
pasture 2 years out of 10 years preceding the application applied for, he may be 
allowed cost shares as to such land. The installation of this practice on eligible 
land shall not be ineligible for cost shares because its use results in incidental 
drainage on ineligible land. No Federal cost shares are allowable for cleaning 
a ditch, installing crossing structures, or for other structures primarily for the 
convenience of the farm operator. In the installation of drainage systems, due 
consideration shall be given to the maintenance of wildlife habitat. 

*0-10. Installing underground drainage systems to dispose of excess water.— 
No Federal cost sharing will be allowed for systems, the primary purpose of 
which is to bring new land into agricultural production. This practice is not 
applicable to land other than that devoted to the production of cultivated crops 
or crops normally seeded to hay or pasture during at least 2 of the 5 years pre- 
ceeding that in which the practice is applied; provided, however, that upon a 
showing by a farmer applicant for this practice that the land on which the prac- 
tice is to be applied was in cultivated crops, tame hay, or seeded pasture 2 years 
out of 10 years preceding the application applied for, he may be allowed cost 
shares as to such land. The installation of this practice on eligible land shall 
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not be ineligible for cost shares because its use results in incidental drainage on 
ineligible land. In the installation of drainage systems, due consideration shall 
be given to the maintenance of wildlife habitat. 

*C-11. Shaping or land grading to permit effective surface drainage-——No 
Federal cost sharing will be allowed for any shaping or grading which is per- 
formed through farming operations in connection with land preparation for 
planting or cultivation of crops. No Federal cost sharing will be allowed for 
shaping or land grading on land which was not devoted to the production of 
cultivated crops or crops normally seeded for hay or pasture in the area during 
at least 2 of the last 5 years. 

*C-12. Reorganizing irrigation systems to conserve water and prevent 
erosion.—_-The practice must be carried out in accordance with a reorganization 
plan approved by the responsible technician. No Federal cost sharing will be 
allowed for cleaning a ditch, or for structures installed for crossings, or for 
other structures primarily for the convenience of the farm operator, or for 
portable pipe. No Federal cost sharing will be allowed for reorganizing an irri- 
gation system if the primary purpose of the reorganization is to bring additional 
land under irrigation, or for reorganizing a system which was not in use during 
at least 2 of the last 5 years. 

*C-13. Leveling land for more efficient use of irrigation water and to prevent 
erosion.—No Federal cost sharing will be allowed for floating or restoration 
of grade; however, the leveling operation may be completed over a period of 
more than one program year on a component basis where the size of cuts and 
fills is such that a heavy leveling operation will be needed following settle- 
ment of the original fills. No Federal cost sharing will be allowed for leveling 
land if the primary purpose of the leveling is to bring into agricultural pro- 
duction land which was not devoted to the production of cultivated crops or 
crops normally seeded for hay or pasture in the area during at least 2 of the 
last 5 years. The leveling must be carried out in accordance with a plan 
approved by the responsible technician. 

*(-14. Constructing or lining dams, pits, or ponds for irrigation water—The 
purpose of this practice is to conserve agricultural water or to provide water 
necessary for the conservation of soil resources. No Federal cost sharing will 
be allowed for constructing or lining dams, pits, or ponds, the primary purpose 
of which is to bring into agricultural production land which was not devoted 
to the production of cultivated crops or crops normally seeded for hay or pasture 
in the area during at least 2 of the last 5 years. 

*(-15. Lining irrigation ditches to prevent erosion and loss of water by seep- 
age.—This practice is limited to ditches that are properly located and constructed 
as a part of an existing irrigation system. 

*(-16. Constructing spreader ditches or dikes to divert and spread water to 
prevent erosion, to permit beneficial use of runoff, or to replenish ground water 
supply. 


CONSERVATION PRACTICES WITH BENEFITS OF LIMITED DURATION GENERALLY 
REQUIRING PERIODIC REPETITION 


D. Practices primarily for establishing temporary protective vegetative cover 


D-1. Establishment of vegetative cover for winter protection from erosion.— 
A good stand and good growth must be obtained in sufficient time to protect the 
area in the fall and winter of 1957 or 1958 and must be maintained on the land 
to a date specified in the county program. Pasturing consistent with good man- 
agement may be permitted, but none of the growth may be harvested for hay 
or seed, except that the State committee may authorize the harvesting of the 
growth for hay or silage in areas where it determines that a serious shortage 
of hay or silage exists due to adverse weather conditions and the growth har- 
vested is needed for use on farms in the area. Volunteer stands will not qualify 
for cost sharing. The Federal cost-share for this practice shall not be in excess 
of 50 percent of the average cost of seed and fertilizer. The quantity of fer- 
tilizer, if any, on which costs are shared shall be only that quantity needed for 
successful establishment of the cover crop. 

D-2. Establishment of vegetative cover for summer protection from erosion.— 
A good stand and good growth must be obtained and left on the land or turned 
under. Pasturing consistent with good management may be permitted, but none 
of the growth may be harvested for hay or seed, except that the State committee 
may authorize the harvesting of the growth for hay or silage in areas where it 
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determines that a serious shortage of hay or silage exists due to adverse weather 
conditions and the growth harvested is needed for use on farms in the area. 
Volunteer stands will not qualify for cost sharing. The Federal cost share for 
this practice shall not be in excess of 50 percent of the average cost of seed and 
fertilizer. The quantity of fertilizer, if any, on which costs are shared shall be 
only that quantity needed for successful establishment of the cover crop. 

D-3. Establishment of vegetative cover for green manure and for protection 
from erosion.—Federal cost-sharing will be limited to acreages of biennial or 
perennial legumes of perennial grasses, or mixtures of such legumes with adapted 
grasses, seeded during the 1958 program year. A good stand and good growth 
must be obtained. Pasturing consistent with good management may be permitted, 
but none of the growth may be harvested for hay or seed, except that the State 
committee may authorize the harvesting of the growth for hay or silage in areas 
where it determines that a serious shortage of hay or silage exists due to adverse 
weather conditions and the growth harvested is needed for use on farms in the 
area. Volunteer stands will not qualify for cost sharing. The Federal cost 
share for this practice shall not be in excess of 50 percent of the average cost of 
seed and fertilizer. The quantity of fertilizer, if any, on which costs are shared 
shall be only that quantity needed for successful establishment of the green 
manure or cover crop. 

D-4. Establishment of vegetative cover to protect cropland throughout the 1958 
crop year.—This practice is applicable only to cropland which is being shifted 
for the entire 1958 crop year from crop production to green manure or cover 
crops. Eligible seedings may consist of single seedings or successive seedings 
of grasses, legumes, small grains, or other crops which will provide adequate 
soil protection for the required period. Where annuals alone are used, at least 
two successive seedings must be made. Pasturing consistent with good manage- 
ment may be permitted. No crop may be harvested for seed in 1958. No an- 
nual crop seeded in the fall of 1958 may be harvested for seed in 1959 if such 
seeding is one of the two required seedings of such annual crops. No crop may 
be harvested for hay or silage in 1958, and no annual crop seeded in the fall 
of 1958 may be harvested for hay or silage in 1959 if such seeding is one of the 
two required seedings of such annual crops, except that the State committee 
may authorize the harvesting of the growth for hay or silage in areas where it 
determines that a serious shortage of hay or silage exists due to adverse 
weather conditions and the growth harvested is needed for use on farms in 
the area. One of the two required seedings of annuals may be a volunteer 
seeding which provides adequate soil protection, but no Federal cost sharing may 
be allowed for the volunteer seeding. 


#. Practices primarily for the temporary protection of soil from wind and water 
erosion 

E-1. Stubble mulching to improve soil permeability and to protect soil from 
wind and water erosion.—Tillage operations must be such as to leave sufficient 
crop or weed residue on the surface or mixed in the upper part of the soil to 
provide protection against wind and water erosion. 

E-2. Initial establishment of contour farming operations on nonterraced land 
to protect soil from wind or water erosion.—All cultural operations must be per- 
formed as nearly as practicable on the contour. The crop stubble or crop residue 
must be left standing over winter, or a winter cover crop established, or neces- 
sary protective tillage operations carried out, on acreage devoted to row crops. 
This practice is not applicable on any acreage for which Federal cost sharing 
is approved under practice A-5. Federal cost sharing may be authorized for re- 
moving stone walls or hedgerows where such removal is necessary to the estab- 
lishment of an effective contour farming system. 

E-3. Wind erosion control operations in serious wind erosion areas.—Ap- 
plicable only in areas where the Administrator, ACPS, upon the recommendation 
of the State committee and the designated representatives of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Forest Service at the State level, determines there is a 
serious wind erosion problem for 1958. Eligible operations shall be confined 
to those having the most enduring benefits practicably attainable under existing 
conditions. 





CONSERVATION PRACTICES WITH LIMITED AREA APPLICABILITY 


F. Practices to meet special county conservation needs 


F-1. Special conservation practices.—Consistent with the principles set forth 
in section 1, the county committee and designated representatives of the Soil 
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Conservation Service and the Forest Service at the county level may recom- 
mend, and the State committee and designated representatives of the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Forest Service at the State level may approve, for 
use in a county, practices included in the National Bulletin for which there is 
need locally on a substantial number of farms but which are not selected for 
use in the State. Such approval shall be subject to review by the Administra- 
tor, ACPS, as to compliance with the provisions of the National Bulletin. 

F-2. County conservation practices.—Consistent with the principles set forth 
in section 1, the Administrator, ACPS, may approve for use in a county, practices 
which are not included in the National Bulletin which are needed to meet par- 
ticular conservation problems in the county. Such approval may be given only 
upon the recommendation of the State and county committees and designated 
representatives of the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service at both 
the county and State levels, and upon their finding (1) that the conservation 
problem exists on a substantial number of farms in the county, (2) that the prac- 
tices contained in the National Bulletin will not provide adequate treatment of 
the problem, (3) that the proposed practice will adequately meet the problem, 
(4) that the proposed practice would not be performed without Federal cost 
sharing, (5) that the proposed practice will provide the most enduring solution 
to the problem practicably attainable under existing circumstances, (6) that the 
proposed practice is one on which the offering of financial assistance is fully jus- 
tified as being in the public interest, and (7) that the proposed practice meets 
the standards and requirements of comparable practices in the National Bulletin. 
Costs will not be shared under this practice for elements of performance for 
which cost sharing is specifically precluded by the wording of a similar practice 
or elsewhere in the National Bulletin. Approval by the Administrator, ACPS, 
of a practice for one county does not constitute authority for extending the prac- 
tice to other counties without such approval. 

F-3. Practices to meet new conservation problems.—Consistent with the prin- 
ciples set forth in section 1, the Administrator, ACPS, may approve for use in a 
county, practices for the treatment of critical conservation problems, primarily 
those which have arisen subsequent to the initiation of the program in the 
county. Such approval may be given only upon the recommendation of the State 
and county committees and designated representatives of the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Forest Service at both the county and State levels, and upon 
their finding (1) that the conservation problem exists on a substantial number 
of farms in the county, (2) that the practices contained in the National Bulletin 
will not provide adequate treatment of the problem, (3) that the proposed prac- 
tice will adequately meet the problem, (4) that the proposed practice would not 
be performed without Federal cost sharing, (5) that the offering of Federal cost 
sharing for the proposed practice is justified as within the scope of national con- 
servation objectives, (6) that adequate facilities, including technical services, 
will be available to permit the practice to be carried out effectively, and (7) that 
treatment of the problem cannot be safely delayed until a subsequent program. 

F-4. Emergency conservation measures to restore to productive use land 
damaged by natural disasters.—This practice is applicable only in counties des- 
ignated by the Secretary as counties in which wind erosion, floods, hurricanes, 
or Othér natural disasters have created néw conservation problems which (1) 
if not treated will impair or endanger the land, (2) materially affect the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land, (8) represent damage which is unusual in character 
and, except for wind erosion, is not of the type which would recur frequently in 
the same area, and (4) will be so costly to rehabilitate that Federal assistance 
is required to return the land to productive agricultural use. 

Emergency conservation practices may be approved by the Administrator, 
ACPS, upon recommendation by the State and County committees and designated 
representatives of the Soil Conservation Service and Forest Service at both the 
State and county levels. Eligible measures shall be specified in the wording 
of the practice as approved for use in the county. Cost sharing may be offered 
under this practice only for replacing a practice or restoring the land to its 
normal productive capacity and may not be offered for the solution of conser: 
vation problems existing prior to the disaster involved. 

The cost share computed for any person for this practice shall not be increased 
in accordance with section 6—D (sec. 1101.930), and shall not be included with the 
cost shares computed for such person for other practices in applying the maxi- 
mum Federal cost share limitation in section 6-E (sec. 1101.931). The total of 
all Federal cost shares for this practice to any person with respect to farms and 
ranches in any one county shall not exceed the sum of $2,500, except that, with the 
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written prior approval of the State committee, a higher maximum may be ap- 
proved in individual cases upon justification by the farmer or rancher on the 
basis of exceptional need and his inability to otherwise carry out the work. 

Costs for this practice will be shared only for eligible measures carried out 
during the period July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, and only if cost sharing 
is requested by the farm or ranch operator within 30 days after the practice is 
approved for use in the county or before the date on which performance of the 
eligible measures is started, whichever is the later. With the approval of the 
county committee, costs of performing this practice may be shared with farmers 
or ranchers who carry out eligible measures on their lands or, with the permis- 
sion of the owners or operators of adjacent or nearby lands, on such adjacent or 
nearby lands. 


The maximum Federal cost share for this practice shall be the percentage of 
the average cost of performing the practice considered necessary to obtain the 
needed performance of the practice, but not in excess of 80 percent of the average 
cost of performing the practice. 

Mr. Kocer. Mr. Chairman, if you or other members of the commit- 
tee have any questions, we shall be glad to try and answer them. 

Senator Russeti. Do any of you gentlemen have any questions? 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

Senator Russetu. Senator Aiken. 


EFFECT OF PROGRAM ON GRASS FARMER 


Senator Arken. What was the effect of the new program on the 
grass farmer, a farmer who doesn’t rotate ? 

Mr. Kocrr. Notany. We have two practices that you have reference 
to. One is the A-2 practice where we share with the farmer the cost 
of establishing permanent cover, and the other is used in your section 
of the country and other parts of the East where you have a sod, that 
after several years begins to play out and needs to be reestablished. 
You can under the B-1 practice renovate the cover with seed, fertilizer, 
lime, or whatever it might need to extend the life of the practice. 

Senator Arken. 15 years instead of the regular 3 to 5 years? 

Mr. Koger. Yes. And the cost-sharing rate remains the same. We 
are not proposing to change the cost-sharing rate for those practices. 

Senator Russeix. Any further questions ? 


INITIAL TREATMENT OF FARMLANDS 


Senator Stennis. May I ask briefly: On your last page, as I under- 
stand it you are going to limit your 50 percent cost-sharing contri- 
bution to the initial treatment of farmland and then all other use of 
lime 

Mr. Kocrer. Let me explain that. That is the title of that practice, 
Senator Stennis. A-4 is “Initial Treatment of Farmland to Permit 
the Use of Legumes and Grasses for Soil Improvement and Protec- 
tion.’ 

Now, that means that the lime used in connection with the seedings 
of permanent grasses—what we call permanent grasses, which means 
they last more than 3 years—and the treatment that Senator Aiken 
spoke of where your land is already in sod but it may need a treatment 
to keep it there or to extend the life of it, we propose that the cost- 
share rate remain the same for the materials used in connection with 
these practices. But if it is lime applied in connection with an annual 
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seeding—which is, your annual cover crops—legumes, such as crim- 
son clover, and vetch—or in connection with a rotation seeding, we 
propose to reduce it to 35 percent. 

Senator Stennis. Why do you make that distinction now? I think 
Isee your point. But why do you make it? 

Mr. Kocer. Because we think that those are the practices that have 
a tendency to increase production, soon. And also the returns from 
these practices are fairly immediate. And a farmer would be expected 
or could be expected to share a larger percentage of the cost than he 
could on some of the other practices. 

Senator Stennis. Well, give us an illustration, now, of those that 
would apply here. Break it right down into what you call the annual 
and rotation vegetative cost. That is where you plant rye grass or 
vetch or other cover crops? 

Mr. Kocer. That is right. That is your annual cover crops. ‘Then 
the other one would be sod that is seeded in connection with rotation 
where it stays in sod maybe 2 years—— 

Senator Stennis. Lespedeza and serecia. 

Mr. Kocrr. Lespedeza is, but serecia would last more than 3 years. 
You might use red clover, sweetclover, or other biennials where the 
third year it is back into corn or some other row crop. 

Senator Stennis. I haven’t had time to look it over but you have 
every State’s response here to this change of practice, haven’t you? 

Mr. Kocer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. These will be available here, I suppose, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator Russeti. Yes. We will have them available for members 
of the committee. 

Senator Stennis. Good. 

Senator Arken. I have one more question if everybody else is 
through. 

Senator Russet. I have one question I want to ask. 

Senator Arken. All right. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ACP PERMANENT COVER PROGRAM TO CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Senator Russett. You do not change your practices with reference 
to permanent vegetative cover with respect to clearing land ? 

Mr. Kocer. That is correct. 

Senator Russeii. Well, now, one of the most popular practices un- 
der your conservation reserve program is permanent cover. What is 
the difference between ACP permanent cover program and the soil 
bank? 

Mr. Kocer. Well, this practice that you are referring to is the A-2 
practice. We use that practice in connection with the conservation 
reserve to get the cover on the conservation reserve land. 

Senator RusseLL. Under the conservation reserve doesn’t the farm- 
er get a 

Mr. Koger. I mean, Senator, it is paid for out of the conservation 
reserve program. 

Senator Russett. But you also have the practice under the ACP 
program. 

Mr. Kocer. Yes, sir, but it is not available to the land that goes into 
the conservation reserve. 
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Senator Russetu. In other words, the conservation reserve acreage 
cannot get it in under the permanent cover unless it is land that has 
been in crops ? 

Mr. Koger. That is correct. 

Senator Russexi. Whereas, under ACP it can be in crops or any- 
thing else if the farmer wants to put a permanent cover on it? 

Mr. Koger. That is true. 

Senator Russeix. Of course, there is considerable difference in the 
amount that the farmer would receive from the two programs? 

Mr. Koger. Yes, sir. He would receive more from the conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

Senator Russeiu. Because of the incentive to take the land out of 
cultivation under the soil bank which is not a part of your program? 

Mr. Kocer. That is right. 

Senator Russe.txi. Senator Aiken. 


FEASIBILITY OF COMBINING PROGRAMS 


Senator ArkEN. I have one more question. 

Of course, the ACP program, I believe, expires soon. It was origi- 
nally set up to be operated by the States only. Only about half of them 
showed any interest in operating it. And they were not too enthusi- 
astic. So, if continued, it will probably be a national program. I 
would like to ask Mr. Peterson if he thinks it would be feasible to 
combine the conservation reserve program with the ACP program 
and thereby bring in both sides of the fence ? 

Mr. Peterson. In my judgment it depends upon how you approach 
the conservation-reserve program. Presently the conservation-reserve 
program is a program intended to limit crop production. And con- 
servation is incidental. 

Now, if you just reverse that approach, then I think that might be 
feasible. And still achieve reduction of cropland as an incidental 
purpose to it. But I don’t think that you can combine the two suc- 
cessfully. And this is a matter of judgment as I think you appreciate. 
When the purpose of the program is so different on the can band as 
from the other. 

Senator Arken. Doesn’t the ACP operate the acreage reserve? It 
now operates the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Pererson. The soil-bank division as a part of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, which operates the ASC committee system, op- 
erates the conservation reserve and the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service, formulates the practices that go into the soil-bank 


program as well as the practices that we are here discussing which are 
part of the ACP program. 
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POSSIBLE COMBINATION OF ACP AND CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Senator Arken. I was thinking the committees were already set up 


there and I was wondering why you couldn’t work together, having as 


their purpose, more or less, the regulating of the production of crops 
and the best use of this land. 

Mr. Pererson. It may be feasible. Of course, the same committees 
as you know operate all of the soil bank as well as the ACP program. 
I think that should continue irrespective of how the two programs are 
related or whether they are retained at all. But I do think there is a 
fundamental difference in a program which is pointed specifically at 
conservation and a program that is pointed primarily at crop re- 
duction. 

Senator Arxen. Well, we do not have to face it this year anyway. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may just respond in part to 
Secretary Peterson: The point I made this morning was that after you 
have exhausted all those who want to use the conservation reserve and 
you still have this money left over, I would like to see you transfer it 
over to the agricultural-conservation program where all this other land 
is available, the land that is not in cultivation, and thereby stop the 
erosion. 

Mr. Pererson. I presume, Senator, that would be within the prero- 
gative of the Congress to do if they so saw fit. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. I wanted to get your judgment on it. If 
the Congress should see fit to provide those funds or provide that 
switch, there wouldn’t be any problem conservationwise or with the 
administration of it? 

Mr. Pererson. There would be no difficulty with the administration 
of such an action if the Congress saw fit to provide for it. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Koger, you can apply any part that is left over 
from the conservation reserve, couldn’t you, very well toward other 
conservation practices to land that was not eligible for conservation 
reserve ? 

Mr. Kocer. Senator, we will do our best to get the most conserva- 
tion we can out of any funds we might have available. 

Senator Russet. Senator Aiken, I notice Secretary McLain, who 
has charge of the soil-bank program, is here. I didn’t know whether 
you wanted to ask him the same question ? 

Senator Arken. No, I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Russet. If there is nothing further, we thank you gentle- 
men. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE 
CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 
Appropriation Act, 1958, and base for 1959__-_.----__---__-___- $162, 940, 000 
SNe: IIT SI i eccrine aswel naps bangs 350, 000, 000 


Increase (for additional annual rental and practice pay- +187, 060, 000 


Project Statement 


Project 1957 1958 (esti- Increase | 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 


1, Conservation reserve program: 





(a) Program payments--__.-_-_-- | $25, 394, 973 $144, 940, 000 | +$187, 060, 000 $332, 000, 000 

(6) Operating expemses-_-_-_-..._- 12, 448, 145 WEEE, CEO Bin dccscccaccnses 18, 000, 000 

Total available or estimate - 37, 843, 118 162, 940, 000 +-187, 060, 000 350, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance_._..............-- 1, 002, 662 


Transferred from Commodity Credit 
AE ee ee — 38, 845, 780 


Total appropriation or estimate 
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The following table outlines the estimated financial requirements of the 1956, 
1957, 1958, and 1959 conservation reserve programs, and shows distribution of 


these requirements by fiscal years. 


Estimated requirements, conservation reserve program—1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 
programs, fiscal years 1957 through 1959 





Type of expense 


Annual rental payments: 
1956-57 contracts 
1958 contracts 


ei, CINE WEIODS og sienna ge ctien pdeeernaieeen 


Practice payments: 
Se re ON «sain sia bs cere cummin ma 
a 
1959 contracts 


Total, practice payments 


Production of forest tree seedings 


Dotal, PLOGlAM HAPVMGNEG no nn ncdccqcasceednadesigtinnn 


Operating expenses, Commodity Stabilization Service: 
National and ASC State offices. -.........-...-...--.--.-. 
SEI? GT I diel ce tiicetnntthind dtm teneebmetel 
Transfer to Commodity Credit Corporation, 1956 expenses. 


FO, Ghia 5 6 heskg «peony, sis echoed 
Agricultural Conservation ean Service 
i gh a a ee ae Me ip ise bois my ee te tess 
COE CR TOI ah cist ticesintensinlign dasnintasslecgtiiahnntdecnariitinn sity 
Office of the General Counsel 
Office of Information 


Glia, CUI Iiniais nnn cwdccenneaccunaucimean 


Total, conservation reserve program ---.--.....---.---- -| 





























Fiseal year 
1957 1958 1959 

$11, 778,890 | $58,100,000 | $58, 000, 000 
een 122’ 800, 000 
11,778,890 | 58,100,000 | 180, 800, 000 
6, 768, 464 | 47, 700, 000 6, 000, 000 
ae 35, 140,000 | 120, 100, 000 
LA aki ha ee 23, 100, 000 
6,768, 464 | 82,840,000 | 149, 200, 000 
6,847,619 | 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
25, 394, 973 144, 940,000 | 332, 000, 000 
1, 663,084 | 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
9,000,000} 13,500,000 | 13,500, 000 

weet ee a ee 
10, 818,956 | 16,000,000} 16, 000, 000 
25, 237 39, 000 39, 000 
784, 644 865, 000 865, 000 
775,003 | 1,000, 000 1, 000, 000 
37, 300 87, 500 87, 500 
7, 005 8, 500 8, 500 
12, 448,145 | 18,000,000 | 18, 000, 000 
37, 843, 118 | 162,940,000 | 350, 000, 000 





INCREASE 


(1) An increase of $187,060,000 for conservation reserve program payments. 
Program payments totaling $332 million are estimated to be required for the 


fiscal year 1959 as shown in the preceding table. 


This represents an increase 


of $187,060,000 above the estimated amount of such payments for the fiscal year 


1958, consisting of $122 


ments, and a decrease of $2 million for forestry 


activities. 


,700,000 in annual payments, $66,360,000 in practice pay- 
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The program provides for two types of payments, annual rental payments and 
practice payments. The annual payments provide an annual rental of about 
$10 an acre for each year of the contract period. As a result the annual rental 
payments will be a larger percentage of the total annual payments in each 
succeeding year. In the fiscal year 1959, annual payments of $58 million will 
be made on the 1956 and 1957 program contracts and it is estimated that $122,- 
800,000 will be made on the 1958 program contracts. Total annual payments 
for the fiscal year will be $180,800,000. The interest shown by producers indi- 
cates that participation in the 1958 program will extend the coverage by about 
10 million acres of cropland, or about 3.5 million more acres under the 1958 pro- 
gram than under both the 1956 and 1957 programs. During the fiscal year 1959, 
it is estimated that $149,200,000 in practice payments will be made compared 
with $82,840,000 for such payments during the 1958 fiscal year, an increase of 
$66,360,000. 

The budget estimates do not include funds that will be required for payments 
due producers in future years under existing contracts. Appropriations will 
be required in future years for payments due in such years under the terms of 
the contracts. 

For the fiscal year 1958, $4 million is available for advances to States for ex- 
pansion of nursery production facilities, seed collection, and nursery operation. 
This amount is decreased to $2 million for the fiscal year 1959. This decrease 
in funds in comparison to fiscal year 1958 is made possible for the following 
reasons: 

(a) No funds will be required for additional nursery developments. 
Approximately $500,000 is expected to be utilized for this purpose in 1958. 

(b) Revenue derived by the State foresters from trees produced with 
soil-bank funds furnished in previous years will reduce the need for Federal 
funds to finance continued production. 

(c) Funds required for collection of seed for current and future use will 
be much less than in fiseal year 1958. 

For the 1958 contracts, greater encouragement is being directed toward in- 
clusion of total farms in the program, and greater emphasis is being placed 
on forestry and wildlife practices. The Secretary may not enter into contracts 
with producers which would require payments to producers in excess of $325 
million for the 1958 calendar year. 

The budget estimate proposes to increase the authorization for contracts in 
the 1959 calendar year to $450 million, the full amount authorized in the basic 
legislation. This recommended shift in emphasis would aid the cause of con- 
servation and promises greater progress in retiring marginal acres from crop 
production. The small farmer will be enabled to retire his entire farm from 
production if he chooses and larger farmers would benefit price-wise from pro- 
duction adjustments resulting from the program. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For necessary expenses to carry out a conservation reserve program 
* * * Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to 
enter into contracts with producers which together with contracts already 
entered into would require payments to producers (including the cost of 
materials and services) in excess of [$325,000,000] $450,000,000 in any 
calendar year, and for purposes of applying this limitation, practice pay- 
ments shall be chargeable to the first year of the contract period.” 

The proposed change would increase from $325 million to $450 million the 
limitation on payments to producers in any calendar year. The amount of $450 
million is the same as that authorized in the Soil Bank Act. The Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1958, reduced 
the authorization for the 1958 and subsequent year programs to not more than 
$325 million. 

It is believed that this increase is necessary to provide the means of reaching 
program objectives for the diversion of cropland into soil, water, forest and 
wildlife conservation uses through term contracts with producers, and that more 
concrete and more permanent benefits in the areas of conservation and crop re- 
duction will accrue from an expanded conservation reserve program. 
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Acreage reserve program 


Appropriation Act, 1958 and base for 1959__.--___._-_._._..____ $600, 000, 000 
Budget. eatinaate,, LOG...sisien iid tiincinPatattinaslidiaiints stabs 330, 000, 000 
Decrease (due to decrease in program payments)... - —270, 000, 000 


Project statement 











Project 1957 1958 Decrease 1959 
(estimate) (estimate) 
Acreage reserve program: 
(a) Program payments......-.--..----- $477, 161,076 | $565, 500,000 | —$248, 500,000 | $317,000, 000 
(b) Operating expenses_-----...--...----| 33, 647, 339 34, 500, 000 —21, 500, 000 13, 000, 000 
——S a ee ———]—$<>$<—S— | | See 
Total available or estimate__-----._-- 510, 808, 415 | 600,000,000 | —270, 000, 000 330, 000, 000 
USN DAIS nn once tentcerercouss en ae 
Transferred from Commodity Credit Cor- 
PORN cna ccwkite stad otntetbess : — 525, 415, 183 |.-......-..... 
Total appropriation or estimate __-_..|_.........------ 600, 000, 000 





The following table outlines the estimated financial requirements for the 
1956, 1957, and 1958 acreage reserve programs, and shows the distribution of 
these requirements by fiscal years. 


Estimated requirements, acreage-reserve program, 1956, 1957, and 1958 programs 


























Fiscal year 
Type of expense |_ 
1957 1958 1959 

Program payments: 
1956 program tn on otaadueitedemenkion cade | $248, 175, 261 $12, 100, 600 atiwds 
1957 program ------- eeadeeetaan aes 228, 985,815 | 384, 800,000 |..__..-....--. 
SD ORRRNING sc. «sh i nk bee --| 168, 600,000 | $317, 000, 000 
Subtotal, program payments____-....-..._.------ oe 47, “161, 076 | 565, 500,000 | 317,000, 000 

Operating expenses: | 

Commodity Stabilization Service _-__-.-..........-.--..--.- 33, 599, 502 34, 400, 000 12, 900, 000 
Office of the General Counsel - ; ; ce 37, 329 87, 500 87, 500 
Office of Information Taiask liiaedat 10, 508 | 12, 500 12, 500 
Total, operating expenses - fs See eeheecaanel 38, 647, 339 3, 500, 000 | 13, 000, 000 
= oy —X = 
Total, acreage reserve program Smaak chidltn tama 510, 808, 415 600, 000, 000° 330, 000, 000 





DECREASES 


A decrease of $270 million for the acreage reserve program as follows 

(1) A decrease of $248.5 million for acreage reserve payments. Acreage re- 
serve program payments of $317 million are estimated for the fiscal year 1959. 
This represents a decrease of $248.5 million below the estimated amount of such 
payments for the fiscal year 1958. This decrease results from a smaller size pro- 
gram in effect for the 1958 crops for which payments will be made in the fiscal 
year 1959, and the proposed provision in the budget for fiscal year 1959 which 
terminates the acreage reserve program after the 1958 crop year. The proposal 
to terminate this program reflects a proposed change in emphasis to an ex- 
panded conservation reserve program under which it is believed more concrete 
and more permanent benefits in the areas of conservation and crop reduction 
will accrue to the Nation. 

(2) A decrease of $21.5 million in operating expenses is due to a reduction in 


the size of the program for the 1958 crop and the termination of the program 
after the 1958 crop year. 


23506—58—_—37 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new language in italic ; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“For necessary expenses * * * Provided, That not to exceed 
1 [$34,500,000] $13,000,000 of the total sum provided under this head 
shall be available for administrative expenses: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be used to formulate and 
2 administer an acreage reserve program [which would result in total 
compensation being paid to producers in excess of $500,000,000 with 
respect to the 1958 crops, or in total compensation being paid to any 
3 one producer in excess of $3,000] with respect to the [1958] 1959 crops.” 
The first change reflects a reduction in the administrative expense limitation 
due to a reduction in the size of the program for the 1958 crop and the termina- 
tion of the program after the 1958 crop year. 
The second and third changes would terminate the acreage reserve program 
after the 1958 crop year and delete language provisions which were applicable 
to 1958 crops only. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY McCLAIN 


Senator Russeiti. The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Marvin 
L. McLain will now present the justification for the soil-bank pro- 
gram for 1959. 

Mr. McLarty. Thank you, Senator Russell. I have a short state- 
ment here: I think it covers pretty well the items that probably may 
be in question. May I have your permission to read it? 

Senator Russet. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, pro- 
grams under the Soil Bank Act passed by the Congress in May 1956, 
have been in effect for 2 program years. The 1956 programs were 
started late in the 1956 planting season and the results for those pro- 
grams were not indicative of the accomplishments that could be ex- 
pected. The 1957 programs were started in the fall of 1956, and the 
results of the full year’s operation are encouraging. Experience 
gained does indicate a need for some changes to strengthen the pro- 
grams. Some changes that may be required have been and will con- 
tinue to be made by the Department. In other cases, action of Con- 
gress is necessary. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget estimate before you covers the operations of Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, as well as those of the other Department 
agencies participating. Representatives of these agencies are here to 
assist in answering any questions you may have regarding their re- 
sponsibilities under this program. 

The 1959 budget estimates call for the appropriation of $350 mil- 
lion for the conservation reserve program in fiscal year 1959, com- 
pared with the availability of $162,940,000 in the fiscal year 1958. 
The budget estimate for the acreage reserve program is $330 million 
including $13 million for administration for the fiscal year 1959, 
compared with the $600 million including $34.5 million for adminis- 
tration available in the current fiscal year. 

The estimates before you for funds to pay program agreements and 
contracts are based on a 1958 crop-year program of $325 million for 
the conservation reserve program and $500 million for the acreage 
reserve program. The budget estimate as shown in proposed ap- 
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propriation language would increase the conservation reserve pro- 
gram limitation for the 1959 crop from $325 million to $450 million, 
and would terminate the acreage reserve program at the end of the 
1958 crop year. This would terminate the acreage reserve program 
one year earlier than provided in the Soil Bank Act. The authoriz- 
ation of $450 million proposed for the 1959 conservation reserve pro- 
gram is consistent with the limitation on commitments to be incurred 


under contracts in a given calender year included in the Soil Bank 
Act. 


EMPHASIS ON RESERVE PROGRAMS 


The decision to change the emphasis of soil bank programs to the 
conservation reserve approach was made after careful review of ac- 
complishments under both soil bank programs in relation to the objec- 
tives as indicated in the Soil Bank Act and related legislative history. 
Also, the views of Members of Congress, including the members of this 
committee, who studied the operations of the programs, have been given 
weight. 

The record of accomplishments clearly indicates that both the acre- 
age reserve and the conservation reserve programs have been and are 
effective means to divert cropland from the production of excessive 
supplies of agricultural commodities. As an example, for 1957 about 
19 percent of the national acreage allotment for wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice and tobacco was placed in the acreage reserve. 

It is our considered judgment, however, that the conservation reserve 
approach will result in more concrete and more permanent benefits 
per dollar spent in both the areas of crop reduction and enduring con- 
servation. The acreage reserve deals with basic commodities only and 
takes the land out of production for a 1-year period. The producer 
in the following year may use this land and choose the commodity he 
produces. In many cases, this has acted as a means of crop rotation. 
On the other hand, the conservation reserve program retires the land 
for periods of 3 to 10 years in protective cover and in many instances 
results in a permanent change in land use. 

In addition to the permanent improvements made on the land, the 
conservation reserve through the 1956 and 1957 programs has taken 
out of production about 6.4 million acres under contracts that extend 
from 1959 through 1966. Adding the annual acreage for the term of 
the contracts, this is over 42 million acres of land out of production for 
the period 1956 through 1966 with an estimated program cost, includ- 
ing practice payments, of $433,900,000. This compares with over 33 
million acres taken out of production under the 1956 and 1957 Acreage 
Reserve Program with an estimated cost of about $874 million. It 
is therefore believed that beginning with the 1959 crops, the immediate 
and long-range interests of all segments of the economy will be better 
served through an expanded conservation reserve program. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Slightly over 6.4 million acres were reported as retired into conser- 
vation uses through the 1957 conservation reserve program. Of this 
6.4 million acres, over 5 million acres have been or will be seeded to pro- 
tective permanent grass and legume cover, approximately one-half 
million acres will be planted to forest trees, and approximately 11,000 
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acres are being devoted to improvement of wildlife habitat. This in- 
volved slightly more than 89,000 farm contracts which authorized ap- 
proximately $56.9 million in annual payments and commits $59.1 
million for cost-sharing assistance to farmers in establishing the con- 
servation reserve to which the retired acreage will be devoted. 

The signup period for the 1958 program ends April 15. By Feb- 
ruary 28, there had been placed in the conservation reserve about 2.7 
million additional acres for which the contract period started in 1958. 
This additional acreage involves approximately 42,000 farm contracts 
calling for $24.2 million in annual payments and $23.7 million in cost- 
sharing assistance in establishing the conservation uses. As provided 
by the Soil Bank Act, a bid procedure for obtaining conservation re- 
serve contracts was tried in 1958 in Nebraska, Illinois, Tennessee, and 
Maine. Under this arrangement offers were received from producers 
wishing to retire the entire cropland on their farms and with the hope 
of awarding contracts to those making the lowest offers. The bids 
were opened in Illinois, Nebraska, and Tennessee on February 1. 

All the bids in these three States were rejected after a preliminary 
examination revealed that a majority of them were in a range deter- 
mined to be excessive in relation to the rental and productivity value 


of the land. The bids in Maine were opened on March 6. On a trial 


basis 360 bids or about 25 percent of those offered were accepted. 
ACREAGE RESERVE 


The 1957 acreage reserve program reduced the cropland planted 
to the five basic commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, rice and tobacco— 
by almost 21.4 million acres. This was accomplished through more 
than 914,000 agreements authorizing payments to producers in excess 
of $613.8 million. The payments by commodities are: $230.8 million 
for wheat, $196.4 million for corn, $153.3 million for cotton, and 
$33.3 million for rice and tobacco. About 19 percent of the national 
acreage allotment for the basic commodities was placed in the 
program. 

Through March 8, 1958, agreements under the 1958 acreage-reserve 
program were offered for about 18 million acres of wheat, corn, and 
cotton. Payments under agreements offered on these commodities 
together with those for tobacco and rice are in excess of $740 million. 
The amount of the agreements offered for cotton exceeds the total 
allocation for the commodity by about $102 million and for corn the 
excess offered is nearly $132 million. The signup for 1958 spring 
crops closed on February 20 for cotton, corn, and spring wheat and 
closed on March 7 for tobacco and rice. Assuming enactment of a 
$750 million program for 1958 as contained in the pending supple- 
mental appropriation bill, the limitation for all commodities except 
corn will be adequate. Offers of about $12 million in excess of the 
revised limitation have been made for corn, but we are hopeful that 
voluntary adjustments by producers will take care of the situation. 
The establishment of a total crop acreage limit for each farm in 1958 
will not only reduce the acreage planted to the basic commodities 
eligible for participation in the program, but will reduce the total 
acreage that will be harvested and grazed. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


The House and the Senate in passing the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill increased the program authorization for the 1958 acreage- 
reserve program by $250 million. This would make the total program 
availability $750 million. 

The additional 1958 program authorization, if enacted, will prob- 
ably be allocated to the States not to exceed the limitations provided 
in the Soil Bank Act in accordance with the acreage offered by 
commodity in various States and counties. This action will be accom- 
plished as speedily as possible to enable as many producers who have 
registered, the opportunity to determine prior to the regular planting 
season if they desire to participate. Since the estimates before you 
are based on a $500 million 1958 acreage-reserve program, it should 
be recognized that the increased authorization for such program will 
require a supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1959 to 
permit necessary payments to be made and cover increased operating 
expenses in the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, we will be glad to discuss these matters more fully 
or answer any questions you may ask, to the best of our ability. Mr. 
Chairman, we have the experts in this area here. And I would say 
this further before you start your questioning. As I have indicated 
to you previously, privately, we have taken the steps necessary in the 
held to move promptly when this supplemental does become law. I 
understand the conferees have reported 

Senator Russe. It is at the White House now if it hasn’t been 
signed. Supposed to have gone down today. 

Mr. McLain. We are ready to go. 





GRASS AND LEGUME ACREAGE IN CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Senator Russetu. I noticed that the most popular practice under 
your conservation reserve program is protecting permanent grass and 
legume cover. That amounts to 5 million of your 6.4 million acres. 

That figure doesn’t come out even to me. Five million acres cover 
and a half million to trees, and 11,000 acres of wildlife habitat. 

Where are your other acreages ? 

Mr. McLatn. We have some contracts on which the practices have 
not been carried out; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hamitton. That is correct. Inthe western areas. 

Mr. McLarty. We don’t compensate them until they can actually 
carry the practice out. But we give them a little time to get that 
cone. It is that area in which these other acres are included. 

Senator Russety. On this 5 million acres those contracts range from 
3 to 10 years? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. For protective cover ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Russet. Can you give us a breakdown as to how many 
are in 3 and how many in 5 and how many in 10 years? 

Mr. McLarty. Mr. Hamilton, do you have that or Mr. Doggett ? 

We have the breakdown if we can just get our fingers on it. 

Senator Russexz. If you will furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Hamiiron. We will furnish it for the record, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Of the acres signed on conservation reserve contracts in the 1956 and 1957 pro- 
grams, approximately 387,000 acres were for 3 years; 4,168,000 acres were for 5 
years ; and 1,881,000 acres were for 10 years. Of the 79,784 contracts in effect on 
December 31, 1957, an indicated 4,707 were for 3 years; 53,136 were for 5 years; 
and 21,941 were for 10 years. The data for farms reflect the indicated relation- 
ship inasmuch as an individual farm may have some acres under contract for 8, 
5, and 10 years depending upon the farmers’ desires and selection of conserva- 
tion practices. Acres designated for planting of trees, for example, must be 
placed under contract for 10 years; whereas the acres designated for planting of 
grass may be placed under contract for 5 or 10 years. 


PAYMENTS PER ACRE FOR PERMANENT COVER CROPS 


Senator Russett. How does your average annual rental run on 
that? Your minimum, I believe, is $7 an acre? 


Mr. McLain. The national average is $10. Mr. Hamilton, would 
you give us the range between the States? 


Mr. Haminron. The range between the States on annual rentals 


is from $7 to $13 an acre. The average this past year was slightly 
under $9 an acre. 


Senator Russert. Well, what is your average for the cost-sharing 


assistance to farmers in that type of program, and also your min- 
imum, and maximum ? 


Mr. Hamitron. The cost sharing, of course, with the various prac- 
tizes, varies. 


Senator Russetx. I am talking about this $5 million acres of per- 
manent cover now. 


Mr. Dogcerr. Senator Russell, in order to do that, we would have 
to furnish a table. Any figure that would give you an average for 


the $5 million acres in permanent cover would not mean much unless 
it were broken down by practices. 


Senator Russetz. Well, if you will break it down and let me have 
it, I would like to have it. 


Mr. Doccerr. We will be glad to furnish that. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The maximum share which the Department will bear of the cost of carrying out 
an approved permanent cover A—2 practice on the conservation reserve is 80 per- 
cent of the average cost of performing the practice. The State committee may 
establish a lower rate of cost sharing for practices than the 80 percent of the 
average cost, and the county committee may establish a rate lower than that 
established by the State committee. The average cost share of establishing per- 
manent grass cover per acre during 1957 was $8.37. The State reporting the lowest 
cost share for establishing permanent grass cover during 1957 is New Mexico with 
an average rate of $3.26. The State reporting the highest cost share for estab- 
lishing permanent grass cover during 1957 is Missouri, with an average rate of 
$31.74. The maximum Federal cost-share rate for establishing permanent cover 
in New Mexico is limited to not more than $20 per acre; however, favorable 
weather conditions existed in New Mexico during 1957, causing the temporary 
cover in some instances to act as an agent for volunteer permanent cover for the 
same year or, in other instances, the presence of adequate moisture caused the 
growth of volunteer grasses to establish a permanent protective cover on the 
reserve acres at no cost to the Government. Soil characteristics in New Mexico 
are such that little mineral cost share is involved. In Missouri, on the other 
hand, both lime and fertilizer are often required to establish a suitable cover. 
On rolling land, attention to water-erosion control, such as farming on the con- 
tour, frequently adds to the cost. Also, the approved grass and legume seed mix- 


tures for Missouri are more expensive than many of the native grass seeds used 
in New Mexico. 
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COST SHARING IN 3-, 5-, AND 10-YEAR CONTRACTS 


Senator Russett. Do you pay the same for the 3 years that you do 
for the 10 years as far as the cost-sharing practice is concerned 

Mr. Doccrrr. The only 3-year contract, Senator, that we permit is 
where the cover is already established and no cost sharing is allowed. 

Senator Russetx. You don’t allow any cost sharing on the 3-year 

contract. 

Mr. Doeerrr. That is correct. 

Senator Russetu. How about on the 5 years ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. You do allow it? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russet. Is that at a lower rate than for the 10 years? 

Mr. Doccerr. No. Nodifference. 

Senator Russett. You pay just as much for the practice for the 5 
years as you do for the ten ? 

Mr. Doecertr. Yes. 

TREE PLANTING 


Senator Russeit. Now, as to your tree planting, this half-million 
acres shown here, can you give us anything on the cost-sharing 
practices? They run from 10 to 15 years, I believe? 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes, sir. The average we show here is $9.04. This 
again we would prefer to furnish for the record so that it will be 
accurate. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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1957 CRP Summary or PerrorMANCE—UNITED States SumMaRY (Rept. No. 
A-7) 


Establishment of a stand of trees or shrubs 
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Number of Practice Number of 
farms extent (acres) counties 
Amount |Average per 
unit 
87 695 $16, 710 $24. 04 15 
20 129 2, 158 16. 73 8 
78 604 14, 218 23. 54 14 
2 3 136 45. 33 2 
3 16 632 39. 50 2 
246 2, 850 56, 883 19. 96 46 
4 31 982 31. 68 3 
81 762 17, 553 23. 04 38 
521 5, 090 109, 272 21. 47 128 
39 284 7, 660 26. 97 26 
47 510 14, 043 27. 54 29 
47 1, 208 28, 906 23. 93 25 
247 3, 364 67, 825 20. 16 59 
416 5, 727 125, 140 21. 85 60 
188 2, 298 67, 067 29. 18 42 
43 742 13, 075 17. 62 30 
25 393 8, 364 21. 28 12 
109 875 26, 260 30. 32 32 
78 690 20, 111 29.14 33 
29 184 5, 134 27.90 25 
19 83 2, 892 34. 84 16 
1, 287 16, 358 386, 477 23. 63 389 
1 6 96 16. 00 1 
24 404 4, 780 11. 83 ll 
158 2, 342 24, 634 10. 52 42 
14 109 3, 199 29. 34 7 
728 16, 471 197, 579 12. 00 67 
1, 284 33, 521 282, 622 8. 43 46 
2, 164 74, 149 667, 274 9. 00 147 
630 41, 704 352, 331 8. 45 28 
5, 003 168, 706 1, 532, 515 9. 08 349 
51 564 8, 720 15. 46 30 
251 4, 438 69, 199 15. 59 55 
991 24, 332 270, 918 11.13 59 
318 5, 656 52, 090 9. 21 54 
268 7, 154 | 54, 551 7.63 30 
264 7, 235 50, 277 6.95 26 
21 283 2, 060 7.28 13 
234 7, 586 66, 437 8.7 23 
2, 398 57, 248 574, 252 10. 03 290 
1 4 178 44. 50 1 
1 6 216 36. 00 1 
1 2 38 19. 00 1 
5 30 607 20. 23 5 
1 2 62 31.00 1 
20 257 8, 017 31.19 13 
13 252 6, 068 24. 08 9 
42 553 15, 186 27. 46 31 
9, 251 247, 955 2, 617, 702 | 10. 56 1, 187 











Senator Russett. I want to get enough of it in addition to the 
average so we can get some idea about the practice payments in various 


sections of the country or in States. 


Mr. Hamitton. One comment on that. In the Southern States, the 
tree planting is much cheaper than it is in the Northern States because 
of the longer period of propagating trees. In the Lake States it runs 


considerably higher. 
ern areas, 


Approximately three times as high in the north- 
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Senator Russgxx. I didn’t understand your reason for that. 

Mr. Hamivron. It takes 3 years to propagate a seedling to the trans- 
plant stage in the northern areas. Where in the Southern States it 

‘an be brought to a transplant in one season. Mr. Swingler of the 
Forest Service can give us the reason for that. But I think it isa year’s 
propagation in the Southern States. 

Mr. Swrncter. That is correct. In the South we can sow the seeds 
in the spring and take the seedling out of the nursery in the fall and 
plant them. Just one growing season. In the Northeast and in the 
Lake States, it takes 3 years from seed to the time they are ready to 
plant. So the trees themselves cost more. Not only that, but the 
planting costs more in both the Lake States and in the Northeast. 

You don’t have the terrain in the South where practically all plant- 
ing is with planting machines. In the Lake States and New England 
States a lot of it is by hand. So the actual cost of doing the job is con- 
siderably higher in that section of the country than it is in the South. 
And these cost-shar ing payments are based on the total cost of doing 
the job. 

Senator Russeit. Do you have any payments for planting trees for 
a period of less than 10 years? 

Mr. Swrnarrr. In the beginning we had none. It was all 10-year 
period. But during the past year in the shelterbelt areas, we ran into 
difficulty. There the farmer wanted to plant some of his land in grass, 
most of it, and just had a relatively small area that he wanted to go 
into trees. We were running into an administrative difficulty of 
having 5-year contracts for grass and 10 years for the trees. 

So in those areas, which is a very, very small amount of the total 
program, we have this year dropped back to 5-year contracts for both 
grass and shelterbelt tree planting. 

That is the only place. Any planting for forestry purposes is still 
10 years. 

Senator Russeii. Did you give that man a higher average rental 
per acre on the 5-year basis than he would have gotten under the 10. 

Mr. Swincter. No, sir. 

Senator Russern. It is the same? 

Mr. Swrnater. Yes. 

Senator Russeix. It runs from 10 to 15 years for ordinary forestry 
planting, is that correct ? 

Mr. Swineter. We have no 15-year contracts. Although the law 
permits it, administratively we have held to 10 years straight across 
the board except for these shelterbelt plantings. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT PLANTINGS 


Senator Russeit. Just what type of work is done in planning for 
wildlife habitat ? 

What do you do on that ? 

I see those rates are rather high per acre. 

Mr. McLarn. Tom, will you reply to that? 

Mr. Hamiiron. Under the wildlife habitat plantings, I have a pic- 
ture of some habitat plantings that were made in Mississippi. Pos- 
sibly the committee would like to see them. 


} 
} 
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Those consist of plantings along strips along wooded areas; consist 
of planting in the South of millets and crops of that type for birdlife. 
In the northern areas they consist of grain and crops of that sort. 
They run higher in cost because of—because they are small in area, 
first of all. 

Usually they are small strips. And the type of seeds that have to 
be used run the costs up somewhat as well as the type of preparation 
for these plantings. I might say that some of our State fish and game 
commissions are actually appropriating money to further encourage 
this type of planting for birdlife. 

Senator Russexu. Is this millet a perennial plant ? 

Mr. Haminron. That is an annual planting. And we have this 
practice set up so that it is not to cost us any more over the long period 
than a normal grass seeding practice. Perhaps Mr. Koger of the ACP 
Service who supervised these practices for us might like to comment 
on that. 

Mr. Koger. I think he has pretty well covered it, Senator Russell. I 
might go back to a question a while ago that the average cost of get- 
ting cover established on the land—that is, all of the land under the 
conservation reserve—runs, I think, $8.37 for permanent vegetative 
cover and $10.56 for trees. These are 1957 averages. 

‘ This does not include the wildlife practice and the building of the 
ams. 

Senator Russeiy. You can’t plant any lespedeza and cattail millet 
and cowpeas for any such figure as that, can you? 

Mr. Kocer. That doesn’t include those. This is talking about the 
permanent cover that lasts for the duration of the contract. 

Senator Russery. Yes. 

We were dealing right now with this wildlife where you wanted 
this, as illustrated here, cattail millet, cowpeas—of course, lespedeza is 
a perennial. But the cowpeas and the cattail millet are not. Does the 
contractor go back and replant the cowpeas and the cattail millet 
every year ? 

Mr. Hamriiron. We have set these practices up so that he must 
maintain this cover. And the practice specification calls for the prac- 
tice not costing more than it would if a grass cover was used. The 
farmer at his own expense in some case—well, he is obligated to keep 
this practice out on the ground for the duration of the contract period. 

On this particular farm where this particular picture was taken in 
Mississippi, the farmer had gone on his own and planted a consider- 
able acreage for bird feed that was not eligible land for conservation 
reserve. 

In some cases we have about 8 or 10 States that have made contribu- 
tions to the farmer to help him bear some of the costs over and above 
what they can get from the conservation reserve for this type of 
activity. 

T believe most of those States are located in the Midwest. The State 
fish and game commissions in those States are cooperating very 
wholeheartedly on this program. 

Senator Russetz. Do you get any agreement that there won’t be 
any hunting in these wildlife habitats? 

Mr. Hamirton. No, sir. 
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We have some regulations that prohibit turning the area into a 
commercial hunting enterprise. We think that this wildlife habitat 
is going to furnish a lot of additional hunting for not only farm people 
but folks from cities and villages. 

Senator Russeii. Well, do you let them hunt in there the first year 
after the man has planted it ? 

Mr. Hamitron. Well, the area, of course is not—hunting is not 
limited to the immediate area. 

Now, we have an example that I might just throw out here. In 
South Dakota, the State fish and game commissioner has given the 
soil bank credit for helping to bring about an increase in the pheasant 
population in that State; because these idle tracts, in addition to fur- 
nishing food for bird life, have furnished a habitat that is undisturbed, 
and has increased the number of pheasants in South Dakota in the 
past year. 

USE OF WILDLIFE HABITAT AREAS 


Senator Russert. When something like this comes up we go back 
to some area we have some familiarity with. 

We have plenty of peasants but not pheasants down in my part of the 
country. 

But we have a great many quail and some wild turkey and doves. 

If a man plants one of these wildlife habitats, he doesn’t have to 
have any limitation placed on his normal shooting and hunting activ- 
ities on his land ; does he ¢ 

Mr. Hamirton. No, sir. 

Senator Russety. You pay him an average of $35 an acre for plant- 
ing that, according to your justification. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Do you know the figure on that? 

Mr. Breacu. That is the correct figure for the 1956 practices. 

Mr. Hamiiron. In 1956 we had very few of these practices per- 
formed. In 1957 there were a larger number of them. I think the 
costs will vary in different areas depending on the type of bird feed 
that has to be planted. You see, quail in the South require a dif- 
ferent type of habitat and different type of food material than 
pheasants would. 

Senator Russeii. This is an ideal one here in the picture. 

That bush of lespedeza and what we call a browntail millet and you 
call it the cattail millet. And cowpeas. You can’t beat that for quail 
and dove. 

They could almost forgive you for baiting them. 

Mr. Hamtiron. We think this is a desirable land use to be made of 
this idle land. 

Senator Russet. If word gets around, it will be a very popular 
practice at $35 an acre. 

Mr. Kocrer. That was 1956 figures you are using. The 1957 

Senator Russeri. It has come down. 





Mr. Kocrr. Yes. There were only very few practices in 1956. 

Senator Russeii. That is the practice payment. That is what you 
pay for the practice. 

Mr. Koger. Yes. 

Senator Russett. What do you pay for annual rental of it? 
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Mr. Koger. That is in addition. 


Senator Russert. You pay $10 an acre more for the rental. 
Mr. Koger. That is true. 


LIMING PRACTICES IN CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Senator Russetx. I notice here you have liming as one of your 
practices on the conservation reserve. That is a practice under the 
ACP program? Do you carry on any other fertilization other than 
liming? 

Mr. Doccerr. The rule there is that those are component parts. I 
think Paul is perhaps better qualified to talk on this than lam. We 
permit and pay for liming where it is necessary to establish the cover 
and that only. 

Senator Russeti. That is just a part of 

Mr. Docerrr. If the local people say that lime is necessary or any 
other fertilizer. 

Senator Russeix. That is part of the cost of your practice ? 

Mr. Doacerr. Yes. 

Senator Russexy. Is it very widely used ? 

Mr. Doagcrerr. Well, I think in some areas where it is essential to 
the establishment of a permanent cover that lime be applied and the 
soil tests so show it is needed. 

Mr. Kocer. I just might add, Senator Russell, that all of the States 

east of the Mississippi River and some west of the Mississippi because 
of the leaching out of minerals such as lime it is necessary to apply 
the mineral in order to get a legume or grass established. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: This liming is in 
addition to the conservation reserve payment; is it not ? 

Senator Russexy. It is a one-shot payment when they plant or apply 
it, as I understand it. You don’t pay for the annual applications, do 
you? 

Mr. Hamiuron. No. We take this land out of production and we 
must put a protective cover on it of some sort, Now, it can be trees 
or it can be a grass cover. The farmer is given assistance for taking 
this land out—or is given an annual rental for keeping it out of 
production, but to get the cover on the land we give him assistance 
to establish that cover. 

Senator Srennis. Right there: he has to be qualified for ACP pay- 
ment, doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Hamitron. Well,no. He must have a contract. 

The land must be taken out of production. Now the farmer does 
not reap any benefit from this land because his cover is being estab- 
lished to preserve that land and keep it from eroding. It is a very 
important part of this practice because we must keep in 1 mind that this 
land was in cultivation prior to going under contract. 

And in the Great Plains area for instance, much of it was in a = 
condition. Those farmers have to establish this cover to tie it down 





so that during the 5 or 10 year period it will not errode either from 
water or wind. 

Senator Russet. But do you, or do you not, pay for recurrent lim- 
ing after the first year / 

Mr. Hamitron. No, the liming is only paid for where the local 
technicians responsible for making the determination that lime is nec- 
essary for seeding tell us that it is necessary to establish a stand. 
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Now, my home State this past year, the State of Wisconsin, de- 
termined that timothy, alsike mixture was satisfactory in that area 
and with that practice no lime or fertilizer was required. Some other 
States can not get it established without lime or fertilizer. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS AND PONDS 


Senator Russeii. Do you furnish any fertilizers for the fish ponds 
built under this program ? 

Mr. Hamiuron. Not to my knowledge, Senator. The fish ponds 
built under this program we assist in the construction of those ponds. 
And that is the extent of our assistance in that case. 

Senator Russert. Do you have any figures to indicate how many 
dams or ponds you have assisted in building? 

Mr. Breacu. Through the calendar year 1957 there was to be con- 
structed 2,024 dams, pits or ponds for protecting vegetative cover. 
That shows on page 167, Senator. 

Senator Russeiu. Do you have anything to give the average cost of 
those 

Mr. Beacn. The average cost of those particular ones was $591.01. 

Senator Russrett. How many acres was that? 

Mr. Beacu. Those are counted in terms of the number of structures. 

Senator Russert. You do pay the man rental on his land when 
you drown it out with these dams? 

Mr. Haminton. Yes, we pay him rental and we have a requirement, 
a minimum of acres for one pond. I might say that in these structures 
in many cases the farmer himself puts much more into the structure 
than we are assisting him. 

We do not assist him to the full amount for the cost of the pond. As 
the pond becomes more costly he gets less assistance, and we have a 
limitation similar to the one under ACP of $1,500. 

We will not go beyond that. In the case of a $1,500 pond the farmer 
would have to pay 80 percent of the cost of that pond if it went to that 
size of a pond. 

Senator Russety. You mean if the dam cost $1,500 he would have to 
utu 
' ie Fixe. No. Ifthe Government’s contribution to the pond 
was $1,500, the government would have to put up—that would be 20 
percent of the total cost. The farmer woul have to put up the other 
80 percent. So it isa graduated scale starting with the 80 percent help 
on the smaller structures and building up to a lesser amount as we get 

larger ponds. 





FULL YEAR CONTRACTS PREDOMINANT 


Senator Russet. How long does that contract of rental run on the 
land that is covered by the lake ? 

Mr. Hamruron. The farmer has an option of a 5- or 10-year contract. 

Senator Russern. I assume most of them take the 10-year, do they 
not? 

Mr. Hamiiton. No. Surprising as it may seem we have many of 
them where they have a 5-year contract. I think the majority of 
them are 5-year contracts. 

Senator Russeii. That is surprising. 

Mr. Hamiuton. In fact the majority of our contracts, Senator Rus- 
sell, are 5-year contracts. 
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Senator Russe.ut. Yes, I noticed that. 

Mr. Hamirron. The contracts we have are the short-term contracts. 

Senator Russet. I could understand that with the permanent cover. 
But when you go to planting trees or building lakes, I would have 
thought that the man would have taken the longest term he could get. 

Mr. Hamitron. We require a 10-year contract with trees. That is 
the one case where he has no option. With the other practices he has 
the option of a 5- or 10-year contract. 

Senator Russe.y. Does the rental on the land that is polluted by the 
lake—does that run about as it does on other lands ? 

Mr. Hamirrton. It runs exactly the same as other lands. We con- 
sider the water the cover for that land, and the land must have been 
in crop production to be eligible. If it was not in crop production it 
is not eligible land. 


FOLLOWUP ON TREE-PLANTING PRACTICES 


Senator Russert. What checking do you do to ascertain whether 
or not you have a good permanent vegetative cover or that you have 
a good stand of trees on the land that is planted ? 

Mr. Hamitron. Well, the Forest Service is responsible for check- 
ing the tree planting, and they have various criteria in different areas. 
I believe in the Southern States that you have a lesser number of 
trees per acre will be a satisfactory cover than you would have in the 
northern area. The technical responsibility for the tree cover belongs 
to the Forest Service. 

The Agricultural Conservation Program Service is handling our 
vegetative cover of other types. The Soil Conservation Service 
handles the technical responsibilities and specification for the ponds 
constructed under conservation reserve. 

Senator Russeiz. Well, how about in the case of trees over there 
now ¢ 

Your Forest Service witness. 

Mr. Swincter. What we did, Senator, is turn that job a hundred 
percent over to the State foresters, and to the extension foresters, so 
we wouldn’t duplicate the work they were already doing. It is mani- 
festly impossible because the relatively large number of tree planters 
to go on every farm and see what trees are needed. 

With the help of the Extension Service, the State foresters have 
held a number of demonstrations all through the country showing the 
farmers what to do with the trees when they got them from the 
nursery—that is how to heel them in, if he couldn’t plant them right 
away, how to plant them, and then made spot checks afterward to 
make sure the trees were planted correctly. 

In addition to that, the State forester, the extension forester, the 
ASC committee and the Forest Service have gotten together and come 
up with standards that determine how many trees and what species 
should be planted in certain areas. The State foresters have built up 
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an organization in the farm forestry program and through ACP, in 
which they have been doing this type of work for many years 

The soil bank work is simply an extension of those two previous 
programs, the farm forester program and the ACP insofar 
as the technical aspects are concerned. 

Senator Russett. The main question I had in mind was as to 
whether or not you had to get any percentage of life out of the trees 
that you plant. Most of them are planted with machines and they 
get in the required number per acre, 900 or whatever it is. But do 
you go back to check as to whether they live or not ? 

Mr. Swineter. The foresters go back and check that. 

Senator Russeii. It makes a little difference if you happen to plant 
them right before a rain or a drought as to the rate of survival you get. 

In the South we have had some very good growing conditions since 
the soil bank became effective. 

Do you make them replant when they lose some of them. 

Mr. Swineier. Yes; and we help them. 

Senator Russetu. I am sure Mr. McLain, that you recall last year 
that this committee asked for a breakdown by States of each of these 
practices, 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Senator Russetu. I believe you won’t have those figures available 
until April 15; is that right? 

Mr. McLarty. After April 15; yes. That is our closing date. 

Senator Russe.u. As soon as you get those figures available, I would 
like to get the same statements, 

Mr. McLarn. Very well. 


PARTICIPATION IN CONSERVATION RESERVE, 1956-58 


Senator Russeitu. Has there been any increase in the activities of 
the conservation reserve program this year? Or has there been a 
falling off as compared with 1957 ? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, the April 15 deadline has not been reached ; 
as soon as we get later information we will make it available to the 
committee—I mean right up to the last date that you can use. There 
has been quite an expanded interest in many areas, and, of course, in 
other areas, Senator Russell, I think we will have to admit that as 
of the moment there is not the interest in it that we would like to see. 

Part of that comes, of course, because people in these areas think 
that the rate is not sufficiently high to interest them. We have a table 
here which shows by major States the relative percent of participation 
this year as compared to the same date a year ago. It shows the 
number of States in which the interest is higher and the number in 
which it is lower. We will be glad to make that a matter of record. 

Senator Russeiu. I would be glad to have that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Soil bank conservation reserve program 























Acreage New acre- New acre- | Percent, 

under age offered | Totalof | age offered Feb. 14, 

Position State ! contract | for 1958 as cols. for 1958 as | 1958, is to 

for 1956-57 | of Feb. 28 3 and 4 of Feb. 14 Feb. 15, 

1957 2 
63) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Re eee eh dtkst uc sdwenclanweuwd 1, 621, 977 440, 276 2, 069, 253 411, 447 53 
inchests— I a ii ers odaege il 563, 474 404, 541 968, O15 360, 136 333 
Beles North Dakofa............... ¢ 484, 222 249, 789 734, O11 200, 733 113 
ESSA | ls eS sedbkcthhoce 224, 689 199, 632 424, 321 193, 974 7 
Riess. Oklahoma.- dee sd ae 374, 560 181, 496 556, 056 154, 689 212 
6..........) Route en had ake 412, 354 155, 422 567, 776 140, 840 64 
ae glare 213, 487 140, 968 354, 455 117, 457 187 
iM). Ue J 660, 263 128, 608 788, 871 113, 319 83 
Dirck etic Colorado__.___- th ichd abet 479, 929 92, 587 572, 516 71, 518 149 
ie South Carolina___- aint nd 102, 752 82, 667 185, 419 77, 543 134 
AE ee eee 61, 526 64, 227 125, 753 56, 025 405 
ORE |”, ee a 69, 814 57, 585 127, 399 48, 701 | 266 
AES Mississippi-_--_-__-_- ; 48, 970 55, 083 104, 053 51, 716 | 657 
| SE a ee ial 58, 740 49, 123 107, 863 48, 711 | 294 
ibe gan ctl Rs catins cadence 19, 469 44, 926 64, 395 40, 491 850 
16_..._....| Tenmnessee_______ he 39, 142 | 40, 148 79, 290 30, 145 183 
ae a | 80, 322 35, 448 | 115, 770 29, 879 | 273 
Re Ree | 123, 390 | 34, 120 157, 510 25, 134 61 
PA 3 Go eee eee | 62, 232 | 33, 240 | 95, 472 | 32, 785 97 
RRNA: Na ines Soutel 42, 139 24, 638 66, 777 24, 302 355 








1 Twenty leading States from standpoint of new acreage offered for 1958 as of Feb. 28, 1958. 

2 Percent new acreage offered as of Feb. 14, 1958, is to new acreage offered on Feb. 15, 1957, rounded to 
nearest whole percent. Percentage comparison made on Feb. 14, 1958, and Feb. 15, 1957, since no report is 
available for Feb. 28, 1957 


USE OF PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Russetx. I believe your authorization for this year is $325 
million ? 

Mr. McLaty. That is right. 

Senator Russet.. You will not use all of that? 

Mr. McLatn. I think that is correct. We will probably not. But 
again, as you will understand, if there is a terrific surge of interest 
at the last moment, we might use more of it than we anticipate. But 
our current feeling i is that we will not use all of it. Do you want to 
comment further on that, Bob, or Mr. Doggett ¢ 

Mr. Doccerr. Our best estimate now is that we will probably not use 
it all, but you can’t tell. 

Senator Russety. Well, without binding you to it, what is your 
best estimate of what the carryover will be? 

Mr. McLaty. I think Mr. Beach could make a statement on that. 

Mr. Bracu. The authorization of the $325 million applies to the 
signup on the 1958 contracts. The appropriation that we have for the 
fiscal year 1958 and the appropriation request for 1959 covers not only 
the payments under that program but also payments under previous 
programs. 

It would be extremely difficult at this time to make any estimate 
of how much less we might require in the way of appropriation for 
1959. But we will be able to make such an estimate very shortly after 
the signup date is ended on April 15 because we will then know our 
maximum limit under the program. 

If you will notice, the 1959 appropriation request is for $350 million. 
And that includes $242,900,000, for payments on the 1958 program. 
Part of the payments will be made in the fiscal year 1958, and most of 
the remainder of the payments would be made in the fiscal year 1960. 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE BASE 


Senator RusseLt. What agency of government determines whether 
or not lands placed in the conservation reserve have been producing 
basic crops ? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, it does not necessarily have to be producing 
basic crops. 

Senator Russetz. In cultivation, then. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Hamilton, you might state how they arrive at 
that determination. 

Senator Russe.i. Do the county committees do that ? 

Mr. McLarty. No. We have regulations that are the guides for 
them. 

Mr. Hamittron. We have established this soil bank base. That is 
basically the cultivated crops on the farms. And that is based on the 
previous 2-year history. I should say the 2-year history prior to the 
year in which a contract is negotiated. 

Now, a crop must have been raised on this land the year prior to 
coming under contract. These bases are established by the county 
agr icultural stabilization and conservation committees. ‘hey have the 
farm recor ds, and are working with the farmer, they determine his 
cropping history, cropping pattern for the 2-year period. Land is 
eligible for a contract if it has been in a crop rotation system since 
1953 and has raised a crop the year previous to coming under con- 
tract. 

Senator Russeti. The only check you make then is through the 
records that. are available to the county committee 

Mr. Hamitton. No. A farm visit is also made. The county 
committee sends a man out to check the eligibility of the land before 
the contract is officially signed by the county committee. 


Senator Dworsuax. Could I ask a question at this point? 
Senator Russetu. Yes. 


EXTENT THAT CONSERVATION RESERVE REDUCES SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Secretary, before Mr. Swindley testified, 
IT was somewhat curious to know how you expect to justify this con- 
servation reserve on the basis of cutting down some of the potentially 
surplus farm commodities. Now, before you answer that, the thing 
that bothers me is this: Isn’t it possible that you are building up a 
conservation program which is actually taking land out of produe- 
tion, but in reality you are not in the least reducing, or curtailing the 
production of these crops which are in surplus? 

Mr. McLarty. Well, I don’t believe you can quite say that, Senator 
Dworshak, because our evidence in a trial test that we have run with 
our research people in five different States demonstrates that many of 
the crops that we have in surplus—for instance, small grains, feed 
grains, grain sorghums—have been taken out. This research project, 
a copy ‘of which should be in each of your hands, indicates very 
definitely that in all the areas where we checked—and this was done 
by the Agricultural Research Service, not by our shop—that there 


was substantial cutback in many of these crops that we do have in 
surplus. 
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Now, it is true by and large as long as we have the acreage reserve 
program that this cutback is not in the basic commodities. But it is 
just as important in our judgment to cut back the amount of grain 
sorghums or other feed grains such as oats or barley as it is corn, be- 
cause they are interchangeable completely. And we, I think, would 
also say chin; in response to your question: That up to this time prob- 
ably we have not gotten the best land in these States. I am sure that 
is true. However, this report will show that is much better than we 
thought it was. And we think that if the program were extended, 
and expanded a little along at the same time, we cut back the acreage 
reserve, we would get much better land than we have up to this time. 

Furthermore—and this is very important—these contracts are for 
5 to 10 years. Many of them are for just 5 years. You really do 
something when you take an acre of land out and keep it out for 5 
years. You don’t do very much when you take it out one year and 
let it come back into production the next year. Because farmers 
are brilliant; they understand how to rest a piece of land one year 
and come back and set a 50- percent increase in yield the next year. 
We think the long-time approach, setting this aside more years will 
net more for our money than what we have been doing. 

Senator Dworsnak. Doesn’t your experience indicate that a farmer 
will naturally take out of production his poorest submarginal land 
and intensify agricultural commodities in cultivation so that actually 
he will be producing more from his farming operations than he did 
prior to taking some of his land out and putting it in the conservation 
reserve ? 

Mr. McLain. This question was asked each of the farmers inter- 
viewed. I hope you will take a half hour and look at this report. 
Because in some areas this did not happen, contrary to what I 
thought would happen. Im some areas it did happen. I don’t know 
that we can be too critical of that even if it does happen. Because it 
has been going on regardless of the kind of program you have. 


EFFECTS OF SOIL BANK ON FARMING PRACTICES 


Senator Dworsnak. Didn’t you set up the soil bank on the basis of 
curtailing excessive production of these surplus commodities which 
have pl agued the Department for years? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. "But I mean I think you can say 
the same thing about acreage allotment programs on wheat and on 
corn and on cotton. We have stimulated desire to produce more. 
Every time we screw the thing down—this is true with tobacco—we 
have stimulated the farmer to go out and take his remaining acreage 
and do a better job. This is part of what the Extension Service has 
been teaching us for a good many years. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is where a lot of criticism comes from. 
Some of the policies of the Department of Agriculture, one agency 
is out stimulating production while the other has to cope with the 
problems arising from the success of increasing yields. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the increased yields would go on whether 
we have these programs or not, because farmers are progressive 
people. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are we making any headway ? 
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Mr. McLatrn. If the conservation reserve were expanded and con- 
tinued for a few years, I think we would make some firm headway. 
If that is not done, I don’t think we have made too much headway. 
I will be frank to admit that. I think, however, when you say that, 
you have to recognize that in the year 1957, with about 26 million 
acres taken out with a fence around it, if those acres had gone into 
the basic commodities and these other crops, our total supply would 
have been much heavier than what it is, and the cost to the taxpayer 
might have been heavier. 

Senator Dworsnak. So long as you have an allotment system, it 
would be difficult for the farmer to include expanded acreage in these 
programs, would it not ? 

Mr. McLain. Well, of course, our allotment systems take care of 
just the basic commodities. We have a whole multitude of crops that 
are outside of the allotment system. And you know as well as I what 
the farmers have been doing. They have been expanding these acre- 
ages of these crops at the same time they have cut out cotton and 
wheat. They have moved into feed grains, oilseeds, and other things. 
I am sure you gentlemen, while you hear lots of talk about a total 
depleting allotment and screwing this thing down, if you screwed it 
down, you would be back here pretty quickly unscrewing it. 


BASIS FOR DISCONTINUING ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Russert. Under the basic legislation providing for the 
soil-bank programs, the acreage reserve has 1 more year to run. Is it 
1 more year of authorization? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator Russeit. What is the official position of the Department 
of Agriculture on the extending of the acreage reserve ? 

Mr. McLain. Our position is that it ought not to be extended an- 
other year after 1958. And there are two principal reasons for it, 
I think, Senator Russell. I think this would be the question you ask 
next. As we visualize the ac reage program, it has helped do the job 
for cotton of cutting back the carryover stocks. 

We could see no justification for using the acreage reserve pro- 
gram for cotton in 1959. The Department has recommended, and 
the President has recommended, an elimination of corn allotments. 
We can see no excuse whatever in using an acreage reserve program 
for corn at the same time in 1959 that we ask for the removal of corn 
allotments. So, you have got two of your principal commodities 
for which we see not much use for the acreage reserve program. It 
was our conviction that, with that being the fact, our chances of 
getting appropriations to carry it out would be slight, particularly in 
light of the controv ersy that we had a year ago between the two Houses 
as to what ought to be done, and that it would be wise to use a part 
of that money in an expanded conservation reserve and just eliminate 
the acreage reserve in 1959. Frankly, I think, also, that the public 
will be more receptive to this approach than they will be if we try 
to continue it. 


Senator Russett. Any more questions by any members of the 
committee ? 
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Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I have a question or two. 
Mr. McLain, this is just kind of water that is already over the dam- 
Mr. McLarn. Sometimes that water is the best water there is. 


ACREAGE RESERVE COTTON PAYMENTS, 1957 


Senator Srennis. I didn’t understand how you got the acreage 
reserve payments as high as you did. Down in Mississippi, outside 
the delta area, where the land is so fertile, for a program of that kind 
I, frankly, thought those payments were awfully high. And I have 
been asked a lot of questions about that. 

Mr. McLarn. We would be glad to reply to it. I think the best 
answer to it, Senator, is that in 1957 we didn’t, for cotton, use the 
amount of funds that were available. Now, we were criticized by 
some people in the South, particularly on the House side, in the House 
Agriculture Committee, to be specific, that the rates were not high 
enough. 

Now, I think that if we had had a terrific oversignup in 1957 you 
could logically say that this was true. I think the big reason why 
the signup developed in 1958 was very simple. Because of the way 
the crop turned out, due to the weather conditions, a lot of farmers 
lost their crop. They had a difficult time harvesting it. They came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to play it safe and enter the 
acreage reserve program. I think you recognize—because we have 
already announced the support rate for cotton in 1958—that the sup- 
port rate is higher. The prospects for a higher cotton price are good 
for cotton farmers. And we debated—because the funds were not 
used in 1957—because we had been told by the House Members that 
the rates weren’t high enough—that maybe we ought to increase them. 
But we decided not to do that. 

Now, I think your answer lies in the fact that the crop turned out 
not so well last year and the farmer that lost his crop said, “Well, look, 
this is a sure thing; why should I not take advantage of it?” And 
he tried to. 

Senator Srennts. That is the reason for the signup. But your 
figures there, I don’t have any particular figure in mind; it seems to 
me like the figure is so much higher than the profit ordinarily 
would be. 

Mr. McLatrn. Fifteen cents a pound, I think, was our rate on cotton. 

Mr. Doccerr. Yes. In a normal yield. 

Mr. McLatn. You realize the price of cotton has doubled that or 
better. I think the best answer is that in 1957 there was not enough 
interest in the cotton program to utilize the funds that were available. 
Tf it had been a good thing, I think, that wouldn’t have happened. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I thought you said they didn’t sign up. 

Mr. McLatn. In 1957 they didn’t sign up. 

Senator Stennis. And you didn’t increase? 

Mr. McLarn. No, we didn’t increase it. I think the only reason 
the signup stepped up in 1958 was because of the poor crop condi- 
tions they had at harvest time. Farmers are very smart. They saw 
this as an opportunity to get a sure income. They took advantage 
of it. 
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FUTURE OF CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. Passing that over for the time being, what do 
you think is the future of this conservation reserve program now? 

Of course, that would be finally determined by the money, I know. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. How far as a matter of policy do you expect to 
go with it? 

Mr. McLain. Well, there has been lots of interest among people 
in the Congress on both sides of the aisle, and in the Department, and 
by farm people, in a program that would do something about our total 
resources. The Soil Bank Act as finally enacted was much different 
from what we in the Department wanted. But you take what the 
Congress decides is best. We have felt in the Department right from 
the beginning that a contract with a longer time attached to it where 
they set the ground aside for several years accomplished much more 
for the money than what we hade been doing under the program the 
way it is. 

And, of course, we had to follow the program the way it was, be- 
cause the statute said that you should offer an annual contract, an 
acreage reserve. 

Senator Russert. You could not have applied the same type of 
program, though, to your basic commodities that you have with 
your conservation reserve, Mr. McLain, and hope to have any great 
success with it, could you? 

Mr. McLatn. We would have to have a much higher rate than we 
do have. Iamsure that is right. But I am not so sure, Senator Rus- 
sel, that if we had had a rate about halfway between where we now 
have the two and would have gone at it on a single rate basis—— 

Senator Russerx. I agree with that. Give them a long term 
contract. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. I think we would have accomplished 
much more. 

Senator Russeii. If people take the insurance over a period of years 
on a year-to-year basis with the acreage program, I don’t think you 
have touched your highly productive lands on any of our basic 
commodities. 

Mr. McLarn. I am sure that is right. And we feel that if we con- 
tinue the conservation reserve and expand it, we are going to have to 
in some areas in the produce tive lands—you are going to hs ave to pay 
somewhere near what it is worth to get it if you get ‘it. If you don’t 
want it, that is one thing. The way to not get it is not to offer a far mer 
enough compensaion to get it. But when you get a long-term contract 
you do not need to make it quite as high as you do on an annual basis. 

Senator Stennis. My question was limited to the conservation re- 
serve now and what is the future of it so far as the policies concerned. 
You are not recommending any funds for the acreage reserve this 
year. And I hope that means that that ends it. 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Srennts. Now, if this conservation reserve is planned to be 

carried on on a big scale other than just a conservation reserve meas- 
ure, why, I want to know about it. And I know others do. And I 


don’t see any clear indication about what you have in mind for future 
years. 
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Of course, when a contract is made, you have in mind paying for 
those future years. 


EFFECT OF ELIMINATION OF ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McLarty. We visualize that with the elimination of the acreage 
reserve, the conservation reserve could well be gradually expanded for 
a few years to tie up maybe 30, 40, or 50 million acres of land. 

The exact amount ought to be determined by the Congress depend- 
ing upon what it accom plishes. And, as you note here, we are saying 
in 1959 that we think it ought to be expanded, up to $450 million, 
with an opportunity to demonstrate that we can get some longtime 
contracts that will produce results. 

If that happens, I am sure Congress, when they see it happen, will 
be willing to go along. 

Senator Stennis. What is the purpose of that? Conservation, o1 
to reduce the surpluses or what ? 

Mr. McLatrn. Primarily to reduce the productive capacity of our 
lands; to take that many acres out and set them aside to 10 years from 
now when the population i increases so that it will be ready to be used. 
Some of this will go into trees. We have got much land that has been 
cropped that will go back to trees. It will be more profitable and 
more needed there than it will if we go on the way we are. 

I think we ought to look at it primarily as a program that will take 
out of production quantities of land and at the same time do some- 
thing with that land that will preserve it for later use, either as lum- 
ber or if it is cropland that ought to come back in 10 years and the 
population warrants using it, it will come back in and be usable land 
at that time. 


POSSIBLE CONSOLIDATION OF CONSERVATION-TYPE PROGRAMS 


Senator Stennis. Senator Aiken suggested in a question a while 
ago that these programs should be, as I understood him, consolidated, 
this conservation reserve, and the soil conservation practices, and move 
forward as one. Have you thought anything along that line? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes, we have. And, of course, there are people that 
would like to devote all the energy here purely to conservation. 

I think you have to recognize the basic difference between the con- 
servation reserve of the soil bank and ACP or the soil conservation 
program as such. They have in them an element of preserving for 
future uses our resources. But they do not strike at this problem of 
our current need. And that is to get out of production for a period 
of 5 or 10 years substantial acreage here that could help our overall 
problem. 

For instance, I think we all recognize that agricultural conservation 
program practices have been very beneficial in lots of areas, and farm- 
ers like them. It is pretty hard, though, for the general taxpayer to 
understand how at the time we are spending the amount of money we 
are to get rid of our surpluses, you can use money on the one hand to 
expand your potential and use it within a year or two, as we can, and 
on the other hand use money to go the other way. I think the conserva- 
tion reserve answers that criticism, because you can say that we are 
setting this aside for a period of 5 or 10 years. Now, I do not want 
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what I have said just then to be construed wrongly. Because I think 
there are many benefits. 

In fact, the agricultural conservation program and soil conservation 
programs can be, in many areas, and are being used to take land out 
of production, that ought never to have been in production. And it 
is staying out. But in my part of the country, the Midwest area, it 
has not been used that way to that same extent. You use the practice; 
you wait a year or two and put it back into production. 

Senator Stennis. You want, then, a long-range program here, look- 
ing to take in the land—you want to take the ee out of production, 
not permanently, but for 10 or 15 years. You would like to have it 
extended even further, would you not? 

Mr. McLain. Again I think both the Congress and the Department 
ought to look at the results that we are able to accomplish with the 
program. The conservation reserve runs 2 years more under the initial 
statute. I think it ought to be firmly continued that long and I would 
hope at the $450 million rate. Then at that time I think the Depart- 
ment and the Congress ought to look at the results and see whether 
it might well be continued for another 3 to 5 years or whether it would 
be unwise to do it. I do not think we have given it an opportunity to 
demonstrate what it can do yet. 

Senator Stennis. That is all I have. 

Senator Russeti. You are asking $350 million for the conservation 
reserve ¢ 

Mr. McLarty. An authorization of $450 million. 

Senator Russety. That is the full amount of your authorization? 

Mr. McLain. That isright. We urge the committee to give us that, 
Senator Russell. We do not know what you are going to do. But we 
are eliminating the acreage reserve. We think the other part of this 
thing ought to be given a chance to see what it will do before we 
decide to discard it. 


AUTHORITY TO CHANGE TYPE OF PROGRAM 


Senator Russert. You are talking about some program being in 
between what you are doing under the conservation reserve and what 
you have paid under your acreage reserve. Do you claim in the 
legislation you now have for the conservation reserve that you have 
legislative authority to put such a program into effect? 

Mr. McLain. Well, we think this: that if you are going to attract 
the better land 

Senator Russeii. I know what you are talking about. I am talking 
about your authority. 

Mr. McLatn. Yes. I don’t want to be misconstrued in what I said 
about “between”; we are not thinking of a rate that would be halfway 
between ; in fact, we are thinking a very modest increase in the national 

rate might be helpful to get much better land. We think there is 
authority in the current act to do that. We are thinking, for instance, 
that maybe a couple of dollars national rate increase might attract 
much better land in many areas. And also in the areas where we have 
had substantial signup. 

Senator Russeti. What I was getting at is: Do you think you are 
bound by this formula that you are operating under now? Or do you 
propose to get a new formula? It is no secret that i am very 
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unhappy about this program formula and the effect it has on my own 
State. Because I think you are paying entirely too low a rental on 
the land in my State as compared with other States where lands are 
very similar where you are paying a higher rate. And if you are 
going to exercise greater authority under that act, why, I think the 
Congr ess might like to review the formula that you intend to apply. 

It is no answer to me to say that Georgia has participated to such a 
great extent, because, if you are going to use it to try to limit it to 
basic commodities, you are not going to get any land at the present 
rates down there. 

It has to be substantially higher. When you go to revising that 
formula, if it is done legislatively, I was going to endeavor to see that 
what I regarded as being discrimination was eliminated. 

Mr. McLarty. We would be, of course, happy to review any sug- 
gested changes in the formula with the committee. We w ould not 
object to doing that. We think there is legislative permission to set 
the rates so that we accomplish what the act intended to do. 


NECESSITY FOR REVIEW OF OPERATION FORMULA 


Senator Russeix. Of course, that is true. But it so happened that 
that formula which you used—I won’t credit the man who got it up— 
he couldn’t have worked out a more complicated for mula—of course, 
I am not an expert in that field, but I feel there is something missing 
every time I read it. But if you are going to come in here and ask 
for substantial increases above the amount of the authorization, why, 
I want you to review that formula very carefully for the effect it is 
going to have. 

Mr. McLatn. We would be glad to do that. Of course, here is the 
criticism we run into, Senator Russell. We might just as well be frank 
about it, because you have been. We have been severely criticized in 
some areas of the country that have no interest in participating in this 
program with current rates. They just laugh at us. They say, 
“Well, your rates won’t attract even the very poorest land we have.” 
And the record shows that. 

Well, in other States we have had wonderful participation. And, 
of course, we grant that there is more enthusiasm for this approach 
in some areas than there is in others. But my experience with farmers 
has been that. when they see something that looks like it is a good 
thing, they will take advantage of it, ‘Tegardless of where they are. 

Senator Russety. That is true. But, of course, the economic pres- 
sures on farmers has had a great deal to do with their participation in 
all phases of this soil bank program. 

Mr. McLain. We understand that. 

Senator Russett. You had a stampede this year because of your bad 
crop year last year and the farmers were having difficulty in financing 
their crops. 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 

Senator Russert. If you had made a good crop last year and it had 
brought a good price, you wouldn’t have, had that. That is one reason 
why the pressures have been greater in some areas than others, has been 
the fact that the farmers had already taken a beating in their opera- 
tions and were desperately casting about for anything that would 
save them. 
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Mr. McLary. Might I add this: We have had on the House side 
some criticism in some of the Southern States that the rate was too 
high; that the farmer could pay for his land in 5 or 10 years with the 

rate under conservation reserve that we paid. We have extreme 
criticism on the other hand in many of the States that it just is not 
attractive enough to attract hardly any land. 

Well, now, there is some indication that we ought to look at it again. 
And we certainly would be glad when we get ready to set up the 1959 
operations to review what we have in mind with the committee if that 
is your desire, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russexy. If you are going to keep this program going and 
expand it, of course, if it is kept within the $450 million authorization, 
within a matter of 2 years it will be down to a rental program and not 
be a growing program. You won’t have any room left for your prac- 
tice payments. 

The horse will be gone, and the barn door will probably be gone too. 
I am talking about if you are going to expand it and bring in a new 
type of program such as you suggested, as an “in between” program. 

Mr. McLarn. Better quality land. 

Senator Russexu. Better quality land, yes. I want you to take a 
careful look at it and I would like to have a chance to talk to you about 
it before you announce your program. 

Mr. McLatn. We will be glad to do that. 

Senator Srennis. You don’t have any study available now that 
would indicate 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. That ought to be drawn to everybody’s attention. 

I wish you would take a half hour and look at that some time, 
Senator Stennis. 





TREND OF SIGNUP FOR PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. I have one of those. Thank you. 

What is the trend of the signup? I think you gave it and I was 
looking at another memorandum. 

Mr. McLarty. The conservation reserve ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. McLatn. Less than 3 million acres so far, but we have until 
April 15. 

Senator Stennis. What was it last year ? 

Mr. McLarty. The total for the first 2 years totaled a little over 6 
million acres. 

Senator Stennis. Now, these are new acres that are coming in. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. You already have 3 million, and another 3 weeks 
to go? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

a Russeiu. Your figure six-four, does that include all of it up 
to date 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. It includes 1956 and 1957. 

Senator Russeti. But none of 1958 ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. Anything further ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Russeti. Thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. McLarty. Thank you, § “Senator Russell. 
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Commopiry STABILIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; FRANK K. McGREGOR, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS; R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS; CLAY STACKHOUSE, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND CHARLES L. GRANT, 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959_____-_______-__-____-__ $40, 715, 000 








I I i cr rt hin ea eerobs haces ete 39, 715, 000 
Decrease (due to savings resulting from improved operating 
Meena tne l0ekl level io oe ee ee ek —1, 000, 000 
Project statement 
Project 1957 1958 (esti- Decrease 1959 (esti- 
mated) mated) 
Acreage allotments and marketing — Sane $40, 130, 574 | $40,715,000 | —$1, 000, 000 $39, 715, 000 
Unobligated balance. -._........---- see RT Bivenicenidleaideatetcdes paced ndenbannacigkies 
Total available or estimate___......__.--- 40, 409, 347 40,715,000 | —1, 000, 000 39, 715, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Forest 
a inh nicnenangedé eden eens ONE OPE Uistucceeas phe 


Transfer in 1958 estimates to ‘‘Marketing re- 
search and service, Agricultural Marketing 





SIN id ein ee Reais Gab Rakeskeunic nese ab giia +-230, 653 |_--- 
Total appropriation or estimate _...------ 41, 200, 000 40, 715, 000 
| 
DECREASE 


A decrease of $1 million in ASC county office expenses resulting from improved 
operating methods at the local level. 

This decrease in ASC county office expenses will be made possible by improved 
methods of operation at the local level. In lieu of the several hundred individual 
instructions formerly issued by the national office, the county will be using as 
the principal source of direction and reference various subject-matter hand- 
books, each well defined with its particular area of operation. The time previ- 
ously required to go over and interpret the large volume of instructions will be 
used to plan operations more carefully especially with respect to timing of farm 
visits so that the maximum amount of information required in administering 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas can be obtained with one farm visit. 
In addition, further savings will be effected by reducing the number of corn 
allotment farms on which performance will be checked beginning with the 1959 
crop. Heretofore, approximately 65 percent of the corn allotment farms have 
been checked whereas beginning with the 1959 crop only about 42 percent will 
be checked. Also, as increasing acreages of cropland and more whole farms 
enter the conservation reserve program, the workload of the ASC county offices 
in administering acreage allotments and marketing quotas should decrease. 
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BASIS FOR 1959 ESTIMATE 


Acreage allotment and/or marketing quota programs are mandatory under cer- 
tain conditions set forth in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
The 1959 estimate is based on the assumption that acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas will be in effect on the 1958 and 1959 crops of flue-cured, burley, fire- 
cured, dark air-cured, Virginia sun-cured, cigar binder (types 51 and 52), cigar 
filler and binder (types 42, 43, 44, 53, 54, and 55), and southern Maryland tobac- 
cos, peanuts, wheat, cotton, and rice and that acreage allotments will be in effect 
on the 1958 and 1959 crops of corn. 

Work in 1959 will consist of the following: 


Acreage allotments and/or marketing quotas 


1. (a) Gathering, compiling, reviewing, processing, and recording basic farm 
data. 

(b) Determining, computing, compiling, and reviewing farm allotments. 

(c) Preparing and mailing allotment notices. 

(d) Preparing and issuing marketing cards (at least one for each farm; for 
tobaceo, also one for each kind). 

Work to be done on each of the above: 

Estimated number 


of workload 
wnits per job 


DOO inane es ee we cece 585, 000 
Oo. on cin io sete meng nen ee nteeea 118, 525 
TN a ao. chen escent ps ts pmeoescebenicecapen tasseamenioeeinena ee 1, 570, 250 
RII ss isons escape cars aatitiRcgeemnian ieidinntgulas Aaeestoetenes catia adecesaeiaia itil en 965, 100 
III sss sis avant itive tet 1, 827, 810 
NOG. nisin nnnccniulannoccuhscncaseapleeae dae 20, 925 
2. Handling appeals: 

CO san ei reds ended a tilt ci pain ee 17, 5 

I an icin ticks anc nite ttt cla creda sine a ae 1, 300 
Wa sss cscs cicteceniaecemee aan on cetacean 55, 000 
I ncn cis sini Sti nls no cs tne Tesi sae er ead ice ea aera 34, 000 
OT an is ict tint oh She Di NEE SS enn ee 70, 000 
TA na cinencisjeion on crs seiinink pax sats Dataset ia tects erage cannes a een 700 


3. Measuring farms and computing acreages (percent of 1958- and 1959-crop 
farms checked) : 

1958 crop 1959 crop 

(percent) (percent) 


PG asa en si ssa nse tesenie nis sh cance cite ian etna 51.1 48.9 
I eo rede cee et re ae ee 53.1 46.9 
Ty MG edhe anata dt ee Cg ag ee ae 3.1 96. 9 
CC ia in Si th en cael ee 41.6 58. 4 
Corn (performance checking on about 42 percent of total farms 

Reems WT EIN BONO Fac oe cee eo hee ete ec a ete 27.0 25. 0 
TO a a ks om eee gga 76.1 23.9 


4. Conducting farmer referendums and certifying results: * 
Number of 
counties in 
which referen- 
dums are held 
Tobacco (flue-cured, burley, Virginia sun-cured, southern Maryland, and 
Permaryl vamisa DULG ) seein cpicinickn cette sacs eshte he tan aia 773 
Peanuts (none required; marketing quotas have been approved through 
the 1959 marketing year). 
Fe issn ene pind ie nes tetas as pam dei as ge ing Aaa cilia a lina eran a ee ee 2, 493 
CN a i soe sn sn cn et snes nse ws is enn rch nian eee el chs, Sa eee ial a +1, 092 
TOR as in es so ey ics anc ssid lee pm cas cl ee Se 157 


1Gross number—separate referendums are required for each kind of tobacco and each 
kind of cotton. 


1County committees are directed to set up convenient polling places. Therefore there 
may be a number of referendums held within a county. 
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5. Activities for which no workload data are readily available consist of: 
Establishing farm accounts for overplanted farms. 

Preparing marketing card register showing type of card issued. 
Posting buyers’ reports and records. 
Receiving, depositing, and refunding penalties as necessary. 

6. Feed Wheat Program: Public Law 85-203, approved August 28, 1957, 
amended section 335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to permit farmers whose wheat acreage is less than 30 acres to grow up to 30 
acres of wheat for use exclusively on the farm where produced for seed, human 
feed, or livestock and poultry feed. This amendment will require additional 
work as follows. 

(a) Completing producers’ quota application for feed wheat exemption. 
(0) Maintaining a register of applicants. 

(c) Visiting participating farms to determine disposition of wheat. 

(d) Providing elevators and grain markets with lists of participants. 


Sugar act program 


Appropriation Act, 1958 and base for 1959__.______-__-___________ $67, 662, 5 
RU RN i i a a ach n a loae 76, 000, 000 
Increase (for mandatory payments to sugar producers) _____- +8, 337, 500 


Project statement 

















Project 1957 1958 Increase 959 
(estimated) (estimated) 
1. Payments to sugar producers: 
(a) Continental beet area_..._._.__--- a $31, 708,270 | $33,622,302 | +$1, 928, 396 $35, 550, 698 
(b) Continental cane area_____._._____- 7, 330, 695 8, 745, 600 +136, 650 8, 882, 250 
(c) Offshore cane area.--..............- 26, 599, 035 23, 170, 098 +6, 272, 454 29, 442, 552 
Total payments. . o<... << 2c sc =. | 65, 638, 000 65, 538, 000 +8, 337, 500 73, 875, 500 
2. Operating expenses--.-...........-...-.....-- 1, 962, 000 BC OOO ins cbecacuees 2, 124, 500 
Total appropriation or estimate.........- 67, 600, 000 67, 662, 500 | +8, 337, 500 | 76, 000, 000 
| | | 


INCREASE 


‘ (1) An increase of $8,337.500 for making payments to sugar producers as 
ollows : 

(a) An increase of $6,083,010 in payments on the 1957 sugar crop deferred 
until fiscal year 1959 as compared with similar payments on the 1956 sugar 
crop deferred until fiscal year 1958. 

(b) A net increase of $2,254,490 in payments on the 1958 sugar crop, due 
principally to increased production in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

On the basis of current estimates of production, a total of $73,600,120 (includ- 
ing administrative expenses) will be required for the 1958 sugar program, plus 
$18,719,482 for payments on the 1957-58 crop, which were deferred until the 
fiscal year 1959, making total requirements for the program $92,319,602. Of the 
$18,719,482 deferred until the fiscal year 1959, $16,600,284 is for payments in 
Puerto Rico (1957-58 crop), and $2,119,198 applies to payments in the domestic 
beet area for which funds are not available in fiscal year 1958. The deferral 
in Puerto Rico causes no hardship since the harvesting of the 1957-58 crop will 
not be completed until the first month of the fiscal year 1959. The appropria- 
tion requested of $76 million contemplates an estimated deferral of $16,319,602 
until fiscal year 1960 for payments on the 1958-59 Puerto Rico crop. The in- 
erease requested is necessary in order to prevent deferral of payments to pro- 
ducers in the domestic area. 

Both fiscal and crop year estimates are compared in table I. 

Total sugar production from the 1958 crops in the domestic areas is estimated 
at 5,160,000 short tons, raw value. This is 39,900 tons more than estimated 
total production from the 1957 crops. 

Domestic beet sugar area production from the 1958 crop is estimated at 
2,025,000 short tons, raw value, which is 140,000 tons less than the 1957 crop 
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is expected to produce. The 1958 crop figure represents a production objective 
in line with anticipated sugar quota and carryover stocks requirements for 
the area. 

Production from each of the 1957 and 1958 crops in the mainland cane sugar 
area is estimated at 640,000 and 650,000 tons, respectively, which is com- 
mensurate with the area’s expected quota and inventory requirements. 

Hawaii's 1958 crop production is estimated at 1,175,000 tons which is 75,000 
tons higher than the area’s 1957 crop production estimate. Sugar yields from 
the latter crop are proving to be substantially less than was anticipated. 

The 1958-59 crop production estimate of 1,300,000 tons for Puerto Rico is 
consistent with prospective quota and inventory needs for the area although 
it is 100,000 tons higher than the island’s estimated 1957-58 crop production. 

Production from the 1958 crop in the Virgin Islands is estimated at 10,000 
tons. This is 5,100 tons lower than the islands’ 1957 crop production, and is 
short of the area’s probable quota level. 

The estimate for the 1958 sugar crop program, compared with prior crop 
year data on tonnage, production, total payments, and average payment per 
ton, is shown in table II. The number of payees are shown in the following table. 


Number of payees 













































































Area 1956 crop 1957 crop 1958 crop 
(estimate) (estimate) 
Comiinental suger: beet GION... .. 25 3 oncnc ns npc eecawkss iene 38, 233 39, 000 39, 500 
Comteatal sugar enme anes... .. <<. <2. 25555. eek skeet cb sakes 7, 201 7, 375 7, 425 
Eo hac docu dwewdsbaiesasdeaendasscasedd dikes aamnsietes 1, 057 1,150 1, 200 
Puerto Rico_--.--- vinvinipninmst nai tnbntitidete detent dmimaaie iene 19, 500 20, 500 21, 000 
Re Bo tin ein nin: scream deine inal cen le Aecatahaltal 339 350 350 
ii scien sin Wiicnnncinn odd ake aed acbeaea aaa ry 66, 330 68, 375 69, 475 
TABLE I.—Method of financing 
Fiscal year appropriation 
Program year Total 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
1955 sugar program: 
Payments to producers, Puerto Rico | 
COT ai corks didenisthagents |$14, 533, 000 |.....-..-- a Jacnahacmabeaee $14, 533, 000 
1956 sugar program: 
Payments to producers: 
Continental sugar beet area_......-| 31,708,270 |........-.-- Bs cvacinss vacant ahaa 31, 708, 270 
Continental sugar cane area. _. 7, 330, 695 |...--.-.- inal wink aieiaccdieg Ean beac ane 7, 330, 695 
Hawaii sstchainlisdisiniecein aaa Fe Re Ie Vitetinieieiniiihe 3555 enter vedieaas 10, 179, 146 
Puerto Rico (1956-57) ....-..-.-.--- 1, 719, 745 |$12, 636, 472 |_.....------ eee 
TO NN 5 ; | | ES dhe ike tnd Jsan-eined : 167, 144 
Total, 1956 payments __--------- 51, 105, 000 | 12, 636, 472 63, 741, 472 
1957 sugar program: 
Payments to producers: 
Continental sugar beet area. _...-.|-.---.----.- 33, 622,302 | $2,119, 198 |-..-....-- 35, 741, 500 
Continental sugar cane area. -_-.----|----.--- re 8, 745, 600 | pilin waiel 3 8, 745, 600 
Hawaii-_-- eS enables ace SNe eg hac sa cn attea isa caeawensgn 10, 157, 400 
Puerto Rico (1967-06)... ..........j-.s..22.. ; 182,916 | 16, 600, 284 |....-- ~ 16, 783, 200 
Virgin Islands. Se idawa tncabtae 193, 310 | _. ec ate 193, 310 
Total, 1957 payments.__.---- ; 52, 901, 528 18 710, 462'}_.._...- 71, 621, 010 
1958 sugar program: “ 
Payments to producers: 
Continental sugar beet area <aslaceadoaaen 9 satires imsnascictn Ee declined 33, 431, 500 
Continental sugar cane area_. - | cipnnhdiand Renniionnibe =| @ GRR Se f- 55500 8, 882, 250 
Hawaii vain dee acdcad bade ...-| 10, 850, 000 |_- ‘ 10, 850, 000 
Puerto Rico (1966-60).............-]....-..- _ 1, 862, 198 16, 319, 602 18, 181, 800 
Virgin Fslands ; es DSO D bon ecacscsacat 130, 070 
| —| ee } 
Total, 1958 payments. . |- | 55,156,018 | 16, 319, 602 71, 475, 620 
Total program payments__....--| 65, 638, 000 | 65, 538, 000. 73, 875, 500 & eo eee a 
Operating expenses | £002000'| 2196-00 F S106, 000). 22. 
ss aeieiiecmaithn aA coastal ou 3 
Total appropriation or estimate | 67, 600, 000 | 67, 662, 500 | 76,000, 000 |. pnecaseabenebaacaheeee 
' ' 
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TaBLeE II.—Sugar program data—1956-—58 crop years 





Increase (+) 
1957 fiscal 1958 fiscal 1959 fiscal or de- 


year (1956 year (1957 year (1958 | crease (—), 
crop year) crop year) crop year) (1958 crop year 
(actual) (estimated) | (estimated) compared 








with 1957 
crop year 

Beet area: 

Tons produced __--_- Sillhaaileciesinies anita 1, 971, 000 2, 165, 000 2, 025, 000 —149, 000 

Total payments_---_- et eerie , $31, 688,415 | $35,722,500 | $33, 412, 5°0 —$2, 310, 000 

tt ES Ee enemeear rs $16 $16. 50 ih et eR 
Mainland cane area: 

Be icin «dn atin cb ncdcin sss : 557, 000 640, 000 650, 000 +10, 000 

II ok os ee $7, 339, 695 $8, 745, 690 $8, 882, 250 +$136, 659 

Payment per ton.--__- Raeriusnckeaee $13. 16 $13. 67 GeNGF ce cdk atte 
Hawaii: 

Tons produced. -.--_- aera eugitadan 1, 099, 500 1, 190, 000 1, 175, 000 +75, 000 

sd ee aS $10, 179, 146 | $10,157,400 | $10, 850, 000 +$692, 600 

ree G00 OU do08t ox5 seine us $9. 26 $9. 23 DU oii dade nts 
Puerto Rico: 

RINE ete. ned otek aden nnecnne’ 990, 500 1, 290, 000 1, 390, 000 +109, 000 

II 5 oo cccickwnaneea $14, 700,000 | $16,783,290 | $18,181,800 | +$1, 398, 600 

IE iso nn oe can evecanm ee $14. 84 $13. 99 ay SEE 
Virgin Islands: 

I GUIOG cick... - ceacndeds : 12, 990 15, 100 10, 900 —5, 100 

CU ie ois ot eer anneccccaddwn $167, 144 $193, 310 $139, 070 —$63, 240 
* a ser Fe $12. 96 $12. 80 $13.01 +$0. 21 

‘otal: 

SS Se nee 4, 630, 990 5, 120, 190 5, 160, 000 +39, 900 

RP IPNITEII SS oon coke hhh ae coca wenn $64, 065,400 | $71,602,010 | $71, 456, 62) —$145, 390 

ee ene i $13. 83 $13. 98 $13. 85 —$0. 13 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new language in italic; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 

“For necessary expenses to carry into effect the provisions of the Sugar Act of 
1948 (7 U. S. C. 1101-[1160) , $67,662,500] 1161), $76,000,000 to remain available 
until June 30 of the next succeeding fiscal year : Provided, That expenditures (in- 
cluding transfers) from this appropriation for other than payments to sugar pro- 
ducers shall not exceed $2,124,500.” 


This change in language corrects the United States Code citation to reflect the 
amendments to the Sugar Act in 1956. 


Restoration of capital impairment, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Appropriation act, 1958 and base for 1959____________________ $1, 239, 788, 671 

NE NOE, OO in iia eis Ei ec 1, 760, 399, 886 
Increase (for restoration of capital impairment of CCC 

rr NG Finesse ge Mh a idence eer acne +520, 611, 215 





| 1957 (1955 *? 1958 (1956 im- | Budget esti- 
Project impairment)| pairment) | Increase mate 1959 (1957 
| impairment) 
~ ositietaliabateestssieallanitastpig = — * ———— be neat 
Restoration of capital impairment. _- ___.| $929, 287,178 | $1, 239, 788, 671 +520, 611, 215 $1, 760, 399, 886 
INCREASE 


Public Law 312, 83d Congress, approved March 20, 1954, provided that the 
appraisal of assets to determine the capital impairment shall be on the basis 
of cost to the Corporation. The capital impairment of the Corporation is, there- 
fore, determined on the basis of losses actually realized. The United States 
Treasury is required by law to appraise the assets and the liabilities of the 
Corporation on this basis as of June 30 of each year. 
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The increase of $520,611,215 required for restoration of the capital impairment 
as of June 30, 1957, is the difference between actual realized losses sustained dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. A total of $324 million of the increased net 
losses relate to price-support losses. The principal increases by commodities 
were $135 million for corn; $355 million, cotton; $46 million, rice; $40 million, 
wheat flour ; $21 million, cornmeal; and $24 million, all other. Increased quan- 
tities of each of these commodities were sold for export during the fiscal year 
1957 at competitive prices. The increases are offset by the following decreases, 
$159 million for dairy products, $388 million barley, $36 million cottonseed prod- 
ucts, $36 million grain sorghums and $34 million all other. Additional quantities 
of wheat sold under the commodity export program accounts for $77 million of 
the increased losses during the fiscal year 1957 and all other costs increased 
by $118 million most of which represents a net increase in interest expense due 
to increased borrowings from the Treasury as well as increased rates of interest 
on borrowings from the Treasury. 

The total price-support losses of $1,299 million incurred during the fiscal 
year 1957 includes $437 million incident to donations of commodities, $73 million 
for the program to increase the consumption of fluid milk for children and the 
armed services, $787 million due to losses on sales, and miscellaneous program 
expense of $2 million. The following statement shows a comparison of such 
losses by programs and commodities. 


Comparison of realized losses and gains applicable to restoration of capital impairment 


{In millions] 

















| | 
1958 (1956 1959 (1957 | Increase (+) 
Program and commodity impairment) | impairment) or 
| decrease (—) 
| 
sta lteeaghiahaiblinratdin pleiatehesie 
Price-support program: 
Basic commodities: | 
Corn : $112 | $247 +$135 
Cornmeal . . . | 21 +21 
Cotton dun weston cb ae each pone <-aees~- 66 | 421 +355 
Peanuts . 9 17 +8 
Rice 4 19 65 +46 
Tobacco | (') | (‘) () 
Wheat anon ; 100 | 96 -4 
Wheat flour___-.--- . 40 +40 
Total basic. .....-.-- i ibaean tees | 306 907 +601 
Mandatory nonbasic commodities: 
Honey : . () (4) () 
Butter (including oil) pveeee 215 26 —189 
Cheese _--. bn ‘ 84 | 78 —6 
Milk, nonfat dry_-_----- | 95 | 110 +15 
School milk program_-__-_- 45 | 57 +12 
Armed services and veterans’ milk | 7 16 +9 
We nt ee z eS 7 9 4+2 
Other ikke ; | 4) ; : -4 
Total mandatory nonbasic aaneteae 457 | 296 —161 
Other nonhasic commodities: 
Barley pete 50 12 —38 
Beans, dry edible ° ‘ 9 14 +5 
Cottonseed products - staan “ 44 8 —36 
Flaxseed a aad | 2 | Oe ee 
ERE is in Alb da diseid Sacer eae ape ; 6 () | —6§ 
Oats ; etea ‘ 16 | 25 +9 
Rye ind an ae 8 | 5 —4% 
Seeds e's, wt shreleare ie | 10 | 2 <= 
Sorghums, grain- _- 2 Jel ; bake 63 27 —36 
Other hi ‘ : 4} 1 | —3 
Tetel aches canbe, 0560 6. 2  &.. 212 | 96 —116 
Total price-s"pport pregram ee ae 975 1, 299 +324 
Commodity export program : owe 70 | 147 77 
Other programs en bedh eae ach 22 hi. a ‘ +1 
Interest, administrative, and other (net) -_-- ‘geminata 196 314 +118 
| ~} re 
Total realized losses_......-- wa nennnnnennennenenensen-| 1, 240 1, 760 | +520 








1 Less than }4 million. 
2 Denotes gains. 
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Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation 





Appropriation act, 1958, and base for 1959_________.____-______ $35, 398, 000 
I te rer ene a ena ahi ee 36, 100, 000 
iy midblalist apatite ae aca aria cciaiias +702, 000 
SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1959 
Decrease in price-support operations____._______________________ —1, 111, 000 
Increase to provide a contingency reserve to enable the Corporation 
to meet unforeseeable increases in workload__________________ +1, 813, 000 
1958 (esti- Increases 1959 (esti- 
Project 1957 mated) and mated) 
decreases 
Oe eee $27, 639,019 | $32,148,000 | —$1, 111,000 $31, 037, 000 
2. Storage facilities program--_-.............-.-- 1, 327, 908 ERD Nao cceccc cana de 1, 625, 000 
3. Commodity export program. --_-__....--....-- 664, 270 WOR OOO 1s kse ae 911, 000 
gn cal 29, 631, 197 34, 684,000 | —1, 111,000 33, 573, 000 
Unobligated balance and contingency reserve __ 3, 368, 803 714,000 | +1, 813, 000 1 2, 527, 000 





Total limitation or estimate____.......-.- 33, 000, 000 35, 398, 000 +702, 000 36, 100, 000 


1 Includes $534,741 applicable to special limitation for sales expansion which it is estimated will not be 
obligated by June 30, 1959. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


The increase of $702,000 in this item for the fiscal year 1959 consists of the 
following: 

(1) A net decrease of $1,111,000 for the price-support program composed of : 

(a) A decrease of $1,290,433 resulting primarily from a decrease in overall 
volume of price-support operations. 

It is estimated that program volume in fiscal year 1959 will be slightly below 
the volume for fiscal year 1958. This estimate is based upon the assumptions 
that (1) acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect for the 1958 
crops of peanuts, rice, wheat, cotton, and certain kinds of tobacco, and acreage 
allotments will be in effect for the 1958 crop of corn; (2) substantial acreages 
of applicable 1958 crops will be placed under the soil-bank program and base 
acreages established for each participating farm will restrict planting of other 
crops on acreage placed under the program; (3) yields for the 1958 crops will 
equal the high yield of the past 3 years; and (4) the percentage of estimated 
production of the 1958 crop placed under price support will equal the average 
percentage of the production of the 1954 through 1956 crops actually placed 
under price support. 

Although loan-making activity in fiscal year 1959, for commodities other than 
cotton, is expected to be about 4 percent higher than is estimated for fiscal 
year 1958, deliveries of these commodities resulting from loan forfeitures are 
estimated to be 11 percent less than for fiscal year 1958. Purchase-agreement 
deliveries should be only slightly less in fiscal year 1959 than in fiscal year 1958. 
Sales will probably be 6 percent higher in the fiscal year 1959, and donations 
are expected to be at about the same level in both years. Cotton loans made 
will be 11 percent less in 1959 and cotton sales will be 21 percent less in 1959 
than in 1958. 

These program estimates result in a decrease in the 1959 administrative costs 
of $927,165 below the 1958 estimate. The budget estimates, however, contem- 
plate a further decrease of $363,268 in the price-support program requirements 
in anticipation of increased efficiency which may be achieved in the operations 
of the Commodity Offices. 

The output of these offices is subject to a work-measurement system, and for 
a number of years they have accomplished successive increases in their efficiency. 
The estimated financial requirements of these offices for the fiscal year 1959 are 
predicated upon the highest efficiency attained to date—fiscal year 1957 experi- 
ence—and thus reflect lower administrative costs per work unit than any pre- 
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vious budget submitted to the Congress. While the estimates indicate an addi- 
tional savings or reduction in funds amounting to $363,268 in anticipation of 
still further efficiency, there is no way of knowing whether or not the peak of 
efficiency has been reached. If the anticipated increased efficiency does not 
materialize, it would be necessary to utilize the contingency reserve to this 
extent. 

(b) An increase of $430,000 due to an increase in the internal-audit coverage of 
the ASC county-office operations. 

This increase in coverage originated because of the persistent weaknesses found 
in the administration of Commodity Credit Corporation programs at the county 
level. The General Accounting Office in its audit report on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the fiscal year 1955 recommended that greater emphasis be 
placed on audits than had been done in the past. The Service has taken action 
to implement this recommendation. In addition, other steps have been taken 
which should further strengthen administration of CCC and other programs at 
the county level: 

1. Higher qualification standards are being used for employment of county- 
office managers and county-office employees. 

2. Personnel from the State offices who have had experience in carrying out 
or administering farm programs have been assigned on a full-time basis to review 
county-office operations, to assure that corrective action is taken on any deficien- 
cies uncovered, and to assist county offices where an urgent need exists. Some 
of the weaknesses found most frequently in the administration of the CCC 
programs at the county level include inaccurate and incomplete reports, slow- 
ness in transmitting lists and in remitting service charges, deficiencies with 
respect to reinspection of loan collateral, slowness in settlements of loans, poor 
sampling practices, improper handling of scale tickets, ete. Some of these 
deficiencies are of such a nature that large additional program costs could 
result unless they were corrected. 

As a specific remedial measure, the General Accounting Office recommended 
that the direct supervision of the internal-audit function be improved and that 
the qualifications for the position of county-office auditor be revised to place more 
emphasis on auditing qualifications. One of the methods of accomplishing this, 
as suggested by the GAO, was to place the audit function under the supervision 
of the CSS Audit Division, which had previously been auditing ASC county- 
office operations on a basis of about 10 percent of the counties annually. Pur- 
suant to these recommendations, full responsibility for the complete audit of 
ASC county offices was assigned to the Internal Audit Division effective January 
16, 1957. 

Beginning with the 1958 crops, all grain loans will be recorded on electronic 
data-processing equipment. Because the proper maintenance and safekeeping 
of all papers relating to loans will then be the responsibility of the county offices, 
it is imperative that their practices and procedures be carried out accurately. 

The Internal Audit Division moved quickly to carry out the audit of county 
offices but was handicapped in not being able to recruit qualified auditors. How- 
ever, prompt action in this regard was made possible by diverting experienced 
auditors heretofore assigned to Commodity Credit Corporation audits to county- 
office audits. The diversion of auditors recognized that while important seg- 
ments of the overall CCC audit program were current at the time their resump- 
tion could not be deferred for more than 1 year. As of December 31, 1957, the 
Division had assumed responsibility for the audit of 34 States and it is expected 
that nationwide coverage will be completed by the end of this fiscal year. The 
share of the cost of the county-office audits applicable to CCC is nearly identical 
with the cost of the CCC audits that were and will be postponed during the cur- 
rent fiscal year and which must be resumed during the fiscal year 1959. 

(c) An inerease of $182,733 for increased rental costs to the Corporation, par- 
tially offset by nonrecurring costs incurred in fiscal year 1958. 

The space problem in the Chicago office has long been a serious one. The office 
currently has 70,000 square feet of space available which would provide an 
average of only 76 square feet per employee compared with the General Services 
Administration recommended minimum of 90 square feet per emplovee. The 
move for this office is expected to take place late in fiscal year 1958 and the 
increase provides an amount to finance the new rental on a full-year basis. 

The Minneapolis office is currently using an old factory which has been con- 
verted to less than suitable office space. A move into more adequate space re- 
sults in an increase in fiscal year 1959 because it will be from a federally-owned 
building into space for which the Corporation will have to pay rent. In other 
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commodity offices, the use of more efficient and more desirable space has resulted 
in an increase in production efficiency. For example, the Dallas office was moved 
into more suitable quarters during the fiscal year 1956, In fiscal year 1957 the 
productivity of this office showed great improvement over that of the previous 
year. The increased cost for rents in 1959 is partially offset by nonrecurring 
expenses in the fiscal year 1958 in connection with remodeling space for the 
Kansas City office and the move of the Chicago office. 

(d) A decrease of $433,300 for the special milk program, which under existing 
legislation is authorized only until June 30, 1958. 

Section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1954, as amended, authorized the Cor- 
poration to use not to exceed $75 million of its funds for each of the 2 fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1958. The de- 
crease represents the estimated cost of the program in fiscal year 1958 which 
will not be used in fiscal year 1959 unless the authority is extended by legisla- 
tion. The estimate now includes $200,000, the cost of liquidation of the program. 
If the authorization for this program is extended as recommended in the 
President’s budget message, a request would be made to withdraw $433,300 
from the 7 percent contingency reserve. 

(2) Increase to continue the provision for a contingency reserve of 7 percent— 
$1,813,000: The language of the current administrative expense limitation con- 
tains provision for a contingency reserve of not less than 7 percent and it is 
proposed that provision for a similar contingency reserve be included for the 
fiscal year 1959 to be made available for use only on approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget. The administrative expense requirements of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation are directly related to the volume of commodities placed under 
price support loans, acquired and disposed of. Since the volume of loan and 
inventory operations is to a large extent unpredictable, it follows that an 
estimate of administrative expense requirements, based on such tentative pro- 
gram estimates must of necessity also be highly tentative. 

There are many factors contributing to the uncertainty of the program volume 
estimates upon which this estimate of administrative expense requirements is 
based. Of major importance is the fact that 1958 crops, for which a large por- 
tion of the program volume will occur during the fiscal year 1959, have not as 
yet been planted or produced. 

In addition to the indefinite volume of production in the United States, it 
has been demonstrated that operations of the Corporation are also influenced 
by other uncertainties, such as agricultural production abroad, changes in 
domestic and world economic conditions, and other factors which cannot be 
forecast accurately far in advance of the time of their occurrence. As a means 
of facilitating immediate action in processing the additional workload in the 
event program volume exceeds current estimates, it is felt that provision of the 
reserve for CCC funds is very important and should be continued. 


Functional budget statement 


LT 














1958 1959 Increase (+) 
Function 1957 | (estimated) | (estimated) or de- 
crease (—) 
1. Program formulation and direction---------- $3, 648, 399 $4,596,916 | $4, 132, 260 — $464, 656 
2. Fiscal, transportation, and warehousing 
OE hie lek S00. 6 cktdapiak dni -ciisnd 1, 885, 458 2, 139, 992 | 2, 132, 973 —7, 019 
3. Audit, compliance, and investigation serv- | 
ee ere . See eed 1, 576, 567 1, 881, 378 | 2, 378, 893 +497, 515 
4. Program field operations. . --------| 22,175, 604 25, 678, 874 24, 542, 034 —1, 136, 840 
Add: Transfers to cooperating agencies__-_-_-. 345, 169 | 386, 840 386, 840 |____- ied 
Unobligated balance and contingency reserve 3, 368, 803 | 1714,000 | | 2,527,000 | +1, 813,000 
Total limitation...._...-. AS Se 33, 000,000 | 35,398,000 | 36, 100, 000 +702, 000 











1 Includes $534,741 applicable to special limitation for sales expansion, 


Function 1. Program formulation and direction 

This function includes formulating the programs and program policies; devel- 
oping the operating provisions of the various programs; providing for the dis- 
semination of these provisions to producers and segments of industry involved ; 
and determining and facilitating the means for storing, managing, and disposing 
of commodities acquired as a result of price-support operations. These opera- 
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tions are performed by the Board of Directors, the Advisory Board, the Admin- 
istrator, the General Sales Manager of the Commodity Stabilization Service, and 
the CSS Commodity Divisions, and include continuous economic, analytical, and 
other related work required on announced programs and on related commodities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, provides mandatory price support 
for the six basic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco— 
and for the specific nonbasic commodities—tung nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and 
the products of milk and butterfat. Price support for wool and mohair is man- 
datory under the National Wool Act of 1954. Price support for other commod- 
ities is discretionary. The level of support for designated nonbasic commodities 
and the need for the program as well as the level of support for other commod- 
ities must be predicated upon economic and other factors set forth in the act 
of 1949. The impact of these programs upon the national economy must be care- 
fully considered. It is necessary to make these analyses not only on those com- 
modities involved in price-support programs but also to keep under constant sur- 
veillance the whole area of competing and substitute commodities, in order to 
assure that price support operations will not disadvantageously affect the prices 
and marketing of such competing or substitute commodities. Actual operations 
in the field are carried out through the Commodity Stabilization Service com- 
modity offices, and the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation State and 
county office. (See function 4.) 

The decrease for this function is primarily the result of the decrease for the 
special milk program. As explained heretofore in the detail of “Increases and 
decreases,” the legislatve authority for this program expires on June 30, 1958. 
If the authority for this program is extended by legislation it will be necessary to 
request the withdrawal of funds from the 7 percent contingency reserve to 
finance this work. 


Function 2. Fiscal, transportation, and storage services 


These services include (1) determining overall financing, fiscal, and accounting 
policy, and pricing within approved policies, (2) determining overall policy for 
custody, transportation, and storing, and (3) assisting in the formulation of 
claims policies and procedures which insure the protection of the interests of 
the Corporation in the settlement of claims. Included also is the technical super- 
vision of these functions and the maintenance of the general books and accounts 
of the Corporation and handling of financing arrangements for all operations 
of the Corporation. 

These functions are performed by the Fiscal and Transportation and Storage 
Services Division and, in addition to providing operational data for the everyday 
management and conduct of the business, they enable the Corporation to comply 
with the multitude of prescribed fiscal, transportation and property accountability 
laws and regulations. 

The small decrease in the estimated cost of this function results from a de- 
crease in the pro-rata share of administrative overhead and staff office costs 
caused by adjustments in the estimated costs for other functions. 


Function 3. Audit, compliance, and investigation services 


These services are performed by the Internal Audit Division and the Compli- 
ance and Investigation Division to determine whether the funds of the Corpora- 
tion have been properly accounted for and its affairs properly administered, 
detect fraud or program violations and assist in criminal or civil litigation. 

In addition to specific recoveries to the Government resulting from fines, 
penalties, disallowed claims, and collection of loans, this work has resulted in 
incalculable benefits derived from the factor of deterrence brought about through 
general knowledge that audits and investigations are being conducted. 

The increase in the estimated cost of this function results from the resumption 
of the work on CCC audits postponed because of the inability to recruit qualified 
auditors as explained in the detail of Increases and Decreases. 


Function 4. Program field operations 


Programs are carried out in the field primarily through 8 Commodity 
Stabilization Service commodity offices and 48 State agricultural stabilization 
and conservation offices. Their functional operations consist of accounting for 
loans, inventories and costs, and the storage, management, and disposition of 
inventories of all commodities. 

The amounts required by the CSS commodity offices during the fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 were determined in the same manner as for previous years. The 
operating budgets for these offices for the current fiscal year have also been 
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prepared in this manner. The method used is based upon the monthly Work 
Status Report. This report reflects the actual number of documents (freight 
bills, loading orders, notes, etc.) processed, and the actual man-days required 
for such processing for each office. The estimated program volume to be han- 
dled by each office was converted into the number of documents to be processed 
during each fical year. On the basis of experience, as reflected in the Work 
Status Report, the productivity rates expected to be attained were applied to 
the documents to be processed to determine the man-days required. This cov- 
ered all of the expenses of these offices, except funds used for fixed operating 
costs such as supervisory personnel and costs other than personal services which 
were estimated on the basis of past experience. 

The amount of funds required for the program field operations is directly 
related to the volume of program operations. The attached table I reflects the 
volume of program operations for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and table II 
reflects the volume in terms of man-years and financial requirements for pro- 


gram field operations. 


The principal factors in the decrease for the estimated costs of this function 
are (1) the decrease in overall volume of program operations, 
by an increase in dispositions of commodities, and (2) increases in rental costs 
for the Minneapolis and Chicago offices explained in the detail of “Increases and 


” 


decreases, 


ficiency which may be achieved by the commodity offices. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


partially offset 


and (3) a decrease representing anticipated increases in the ef- 


The estimates include a proposed change in the language of this item as fol- 
lows (new matter in italics, deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
“Nothing in this Act shall be so construed as to prevent the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from carrying out any activity or any program author- 


ized by law: 


Provided, That not to exceed [$35,398,000] $36,100,000 shall 


be available for administrative expenses of the Corporation [including uni- 
forms, or allowances therefor, as authorized by the act of September 1, 
1954 (5 U.S. C. 2131), as amended]: * * *” 
The proposed change deletes language providing for expenditure of funds for 
uniforms or allowances therefor, in accordance with the act of September 1, 1954, 


as amended (5 U. S. C. 21381). 


Section 503 of the general provisions language 


now contains such authority for this and other funds of the Department and, 
therefore, this language is no longer necessary in this item. 


TaRLe I.—Estimated volume of commodities, Commodity Credit Corporation pric 
support and storage facility programs, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 























: 
All commodities except | Cotton (thousands 
cotton (carlots) | of bales) 
—_—_—_—_- — ‘ e 
1958 1959 | 1958 1959 
psiiakieenemag aD — - —\— - as 
Loan activit | 
it : ions | made_- 557, 691 580, 786 | 4, 540 4,079 
B. Loans repaid__ 96, 737 96, 579 997 1, 110 
WP** C. Loans forfeited: 
1. Warehouse stored - - -- 234, 235 208, 381 3, 718 3, 530 
2. Farm stored_. 290, 956 | 258, 841 
II. a management: 
. On hand beginning of fiseal year. -_---.---- | 1,052, 604 1, 188, 831 5, 008 2, 226 
a amas es 
B. Additions: 
1. Purchases - - ‘ 44, 780 27, 463 |_.-- 
2. Purchase agreement deliveries____- -| 55, 872 | 54, 978 : 
3. Forfeiture of collateral - : 533, 099 475, 557 | 3, 718 3, 530 
4. Exchanges. 4, 854 | 4, 854 |___- 
5. Transfers-.. 136 587 | 136, 202 |_- 
acta gaint initia gnbencgnctlinsinepentidhneen 
Total, additions 775, 192 699, O54 | 3, 718 3, 530 
C. Dispositions: - 
1. Sales__. | 437, 419 464, 589 6, 500 105 
2. Donations-- 57, 743 | 57, 856 | 
3. Exchanges- 4, 854 | 4, 854 |____ 
4. Transfers_. 139, 039 | 138, 708 | we: 
Total, dispositions. | 639,055 | 666, 007 | 6,500 | 5, 105 
D. On hand end of fiscal year. -.......-- __| 1,188,831 | 1,221,878 | 2, 226 | 651 
E. Reconcentrations. - - - p3 igen sash 5-35 oat 386, 969 | 382, 372 1, 250 1, 250 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MCLAIN 


Mr. McLain. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the 
Commodity Stabilization Service is one of the agencies of the De- 
partment reporting to the Assistant Secretary for Agricultural Sta- 
bilization. This Service is primarily concerned with the CCC pro- 
grams and programs relating to production adjustment, including 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas, the Sugar Act and the soil 
bank. 

Before Mr. Berger and his associates present the details of the 
budget for the Commodity Stabilization Service I would like to make 
an encouraging observation. For the 15th consecutive month the 
investment of CCC in price support has been less than the same 
month in the previous year. It has averaged $1 billion less than a 
year before the past 9 months and it is now $1,700 million less than 
it was 2 years ago. This downward trend in the holdings of CCC 
reflects effort put forth to arrest the flow of commodities into Govern- 
ment ownership and at the same time efforts to reduce Government 
holdings. 

For the past 2 years, for every dollar of commodities entering 
Government storage we were able to take $1.41 worth of commodities 
out of Government storage. In the previous 3 years, for every dollar 
of commodities entering Government storage only 56 cents worth 
were taken out. 

This stepped-up disposition results from several approaches—ex- 
panded sales activities including competitive bid sales, the impact of 
exports for foreign currencies under Public Law 480, and barter trans- 
actions, as well as donations. Since July 1, 1953, 60 percent of our 
disposals have been for dollars, 12 percent by donations, 12 percent 
by barter, 11 percent by sales for foreign currencies, and 5 percent by 
other transfers. 

Senator Russety. Does the 12 percent by donations include both 
domestic and foreign donations ? 


Mr. McLarty. Yes. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


From a budgetary standpoint, we are still faced with large-scale 
problems. Current holdings in inventory and loan stocks are valued 
in excess of $7 billion. It will require a concerted drive to see that 
these surpluses are reduced still further. The appropriation items 
which this committee is about to consider are aimed at this objective. 
They involve no new policy considerations and no increases in the 
level of Federal employment. In fact, for two of the items, “Acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas” and the “CCC administrative ex- 
pense limitation,” decreases in operating expenses are contemplated. 
The third item, for the Sugar Act program, provides for operating 
expenses at the same level as at present. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Berger also has a brief general statement to 
make, 


STATEMENT OF MR. BERGER 


Senator Russert. Allright. Mr. Berger. 
Mr. Bercer. Gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to present this statement. But may I ask that Mr. Beach read 
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this for me? I have been having some trouble with my eye. 

Senator Russet. Certainly. 

Mr. Beacn. The Commodity Stabilization Service is concerned pri- 
marily with price support and production adjustment programs. 
These include the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, 
the Sugar Act, the National Wool Act and various Commodity Credit 
Corporation programs. In addition to price support, the CCC pro- 
grams include activities relating to storage facilities, commodity ex- 
ports, the International Wheat Agreement, sales for foreign curren- 
cies and donations for emergency “famine relief for friendly peoples 
under Public Law 480. The Commodity- Stabilization Service also 
administers the major parts of the soil bank programs and has the 
responsibility for supervision and direction of the ASC State and 
county offices including the programs administered by them. 


COMMODITY ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION 


Mr. McLain mentioned the reduction in price support inventories 
and pointed out that this trend results from large scale disposal 
operations on the one hand and programs to reduce the flow of com- 
modities into price support inventories on the other. Comparison of 
the acquisitions and dispositions of commodities by the CCC over the 
past 5 years shows the effect of these operations: 


{Billions of dollars] 


Calendar year Value of Value of 
acquisitions | dispositions 





.4 billion more acquired than disposed of. 

—— more acquired than disposed of. 
0. 

9 billion more disposed of than acquired. 

3 billian more disposed of than acquired. 





Newnp 
-ooce 


0.7 | $1 
1.7 | $1 
2.4 

3.9 | $0. 
3.7 | $1. 





The stepped-up dispositions reflect the emphasis placed upon ex- 
panded sales activities including competitive bid sales, the impact of 
exports for foreign currencies under Public Law 480, barter transac- 
tions and other methods of disposition. The production adjustment 
features of the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs and 
the soil bank programs have assisted in the decrease in acquisitions. 
Also sales for foreign currencies under Public Law 480 have been in- 
strumental in causing certain commodities to be exported rather than 
flowing into CCC inventories. 

There is evidence at this time indicating a continuance of the down- 
ward trend in CCC holdings. Loans outstanding as of January 31, 
1958, totaled $2,123 million. There is $400 million less than January 
31 a year ago. Some of this decrease may be due to the slow harvest 
last year, but a substantial part of this reduction will be reflected 
in a reduced takeover of commodities into CCC inventories. It i: 
estimated that CCC holdings will drop another $400 million by June 
30, 1958, and still another $400 million by June 30, 1959. 

The job ahead is still one of staggering proportions. As of January 
31, 1958, CCC inventories were valued at $5.1 billion and CCC loans 
outstanding amounted to $2.1 billion, making total holdings aggregate 
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$7.2 billion. In estimating that these holdings will be reduced to $6.8 
billion by June 30, 1958, we expect that new price-support loans before 
then will total $700 million; repayments $500 million; and commodi- 
ties valued at $1.1 billion will be taken into inventory. Then, to effect 
the reduction in holdings we must dispose of commodities valued at 
$1.5 billion between now and June 30. 

For the fiscal year 1959 it is estimated that there will not be much 
letup in the volume of activity as indicated by the following: 


Billion 
FORRe BIG aa aaa cgen nck wos ceseceto'h escent tlen amegtiiel lt ateaigiiaien cats anaes aeeae 2.3 
Lots TODGIG. 0.8 5 ook es se ep aig ae eee ia ee Pk 
Eade ' oGratencine, June Bo, 1e0eW joa6n bac nn ob eae eee 1.4 
Acwuisitiogs....420 5 255. eld. eee cE. 2 a. eee 2:1 
Dis pOsitiONG sis 6s a hi odin +a cle ene eet Ode eee 3.4 
YORT-Ond WVOQMOlY 2. cddicincieancnnanadeeniwnnd weet eae 4.9 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 


The CSS budget presented for 1959 contains an item to restore the 
capital impairment of CCC as of June 30, 1957 ($1,760 million) and 
three items which relate to operations to be conducted during the 
fiscal year 1959. The 1959 budget estimates for these latter three 
items compared with amounts currently available are as follows: 





Available, | Budget esti- Change 











|. 1958 | mate, 1959 
$$$] —____—_ —|— ——— — — 
Acreage allotment and marketing quota programs . z $40, 715,000 | $39,715, 000 — $1, 000, 000 
Sugar Act aie 67, 662, 500 76, 000, 000 +8, 337, 500 
CCC administrative expenses | 35, 398, 000 36, 100, 000 +702, 000 
ia uxckdnnbeieienek i aia ao aoe tea pawake | 143,775,500 | 151, 815, 000 +8, 039, 500 
| 








The total increase of $8 million may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


Conditional payments to sugar producers_____-____-________- +$8, 337, 500 
Contingency reserve for CCC administrative expenses. to be used 
only upon approval of the Budget Bureau ie aed _. + 1,813, 000 


Operating expenses: 
Acreage allotment and marketing quotas 


choise _ —$1, 000, 000 
CCC administrative expenses_ 


--. — 1,111, 000 


Total decrease in operating expenses____________- 


ee ee 


Net increase_ 


__._....-.. +§8, 089, 500 

Senator opding. Does that mean you are increasing payments 
under that act or is there a substantial increase in acreage ! 

Mr. Beacn. That is due to the increase in the crop and the pickup 
in deferral of Puerto Rican payments. 

Senator Russety. That is the largest appropriation we have had 
for that purpose in some time; isn’t it? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes. It is the largest. 

Senator Russert. Where is that principal increase in crop, the 
cane sugar area, or beet sugar ? 

Mr. Beacu. It is primarily in the beet area. Largely as a result 
of the change in the Sugar Act which increased the quotas in those 
areas, 





Poe, reshape 
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The $8 million increase for payments to sugar .producers is for 
payments which are mandatory by law; the $1.8 mi Rion increase for 
the CCC expense contingency reserve may not be used unless CCC 

rogram volume increases beyond current estimates; and the antic- 
ipated $2.1 million decrease in operating expenses is largely due to 
increased efficiency. If legislation is enacted which would make 
acreage allotments ineffective on corn beginning with the 1959 crop, 
as is proposed, a further reduction of $2.3 million would be made in 
these estimates. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have not attempted 
in this statement to include details with respect to individual appro- 
priation items which are now a part of the record before this 
committee. We are prepared, however, to go into as much detail as 
the committee may desire. 


DECREASE IN OPERATING EXPENSES ON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Senator Russert. I want to congratulate you on that decrease, 
though it is rather modest, in the administrative expenses for your 
acreage allotment marketing quota program. I have been insisting 
here for years that with all these various programs going on through 
the same committees there ought to be some way to bring them down. 
I believe that is the first time we have had a reduction now in some 
time. 

Mr. Beacu. This one has been decreased before. But this is a rela- 
tively large decrease. It comes about partly as a result of the effects 
of the conservation reserve program, taking land out of production 
that otherwise would be in production, and due to smaller corn acre- 
ages to be measured. 

Senator Russett. You do measure your conservation reserve, but 
you only measure it once? 

Mr. Bracnu. Yes, but that would be charged to the conservation 
reserve program rather than this program. 

Senator Russetn. Any questions? 

Senator Stennis. 


BIN AND WAREHOUSE STORAGE FACILITIES 


Senator Stennis. I just want to ask a question or two about these 
enormous amounts that you have on hand. Do you own any of these 
storage warehouse facilities yourself? 

Mr. McLarn. The facilities we own include about a billion bushel 
capacity of bin space which is scattered all over the country, in the 
Corn Belt primarily. We hope never to have to buy any more. 

Senator Srennts. I am just talking generaly. You do not have 
to quote figures. Down in the South you do not own a warehouse, 
do you, for cotton? 

Mr. McLarn. We don’t own warehouses anywhere. These facilities 
are in large part movable steel bins and quonset structures. We have 
had lots of pressure for us to get in the warehouse purchasing busi- 
ness ; but we never wanted any part of it. 

The only reason these were bought was we had no place to put the 
grain. We had to either get this type of facility or dump it on the 
ground. And the public wouldn’t stand for dumping it on the ground. 

Senator Srennis. You are not acquiring any more of those? 
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Mr. McLarty. No. We have had tremendous expansion in commer- 
cial storage over the past several years, partially because of the quick 
tax writeoff; partially because of the occupancy agreements that we 
had in force for a few years; and partially because on the farm we 
are still carrying on the loan program to permit farmers to build 
their own storage where we think it ought to be in the grain area. 

Of course, you do not appreciate that so much in the cotton area. 

Senator Stennis. No. That tax writeoff, that is where they store 
it, and 

Mr. McLarty. The tax writeoff is the same that was made available 
to the business people with factories and so forth. They were given 
the right to write off depreciation in a 5-year time. 

Mr. Bercer. That is not in effect now. 

Mr. McLarty. No. It is out now for everything. 

Senator Stennis. That is all. 

Senator Russeix. At this point it would be desirable to have inserted 
in the record any additional brief statements you may have explaining 
the increases and decreases in your budget estimates. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 





ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


The 1959 estimate for carrying out these programs is $39,150,000 which is $1 
million less than the amount available for the current fiscal year. The esti- 
mate assumes continuation of acreage allotments and marketing quotas on tobac- 
co, peanuts, wheat, cotton, and rice, and acreage allotments on corn. There is, 
however, proposed for later transmission a decrease of $2.3 million in the appro- 
priation in the event legislation is enacted which would make acreage allotments 
ineffective on corn beginning with the 1959 crop. 

It is anticipated that as increasing acreages of cropland and more whole farms 
enter the conservation reserve program, work such as performance checking to 
be done at the county level should decrease under the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs. In addition, it is also contemplated that beginning 
with the 1959 crop only about 42 percent of the corn allotment farms will be 
actually measured. 

Along with the $1 million decrease in funds 2 areas of activity with increasing 
workload are being absorbed. The cost of work necessary to carry out the feed 
wheat program authorized by Public Law 85-203 will be absorbed within avail- 
able funds. This law permits farmers whose wheat acreage is less than 30 
acres to grow up to 30 acres of wheat for use exclusively on the farm where 
produced for seed, human food or livestock or poultry feed. Also being absorbed 
is the additional workload incident to 38 additional counties and 2 new States 
included in the commercial corn-producing area for the 1958 crop. 

Under the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs, the national 
acreage allotment is divided among the States or counties on the basis of pro- 
duction history for a specified number of years, taking into consideration adjust- 
ments which may be required for production trends, abnormal weather conditions, 
previous allotments, etc. The State or county allotments are then apportioned 
among eligible farms on the basis of factors set forth in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. This involves work on over 5 million allotments, and the 
amount requested in the 1959 budget is the bare minimum required to cover 
this work. 

When marketing quotas are in effect, compliance with acreage allotments is 
mandatory. Farmers cannot receive a marketing card until compliance with the 
allotment established for the farm has been checked. Farmers cannot sell their 
crop (without penalty) until they receive a marketing card. This work there- 
fore must be done as quickly as possible when seasonal development of the crop 
and weather conditions permit, before the marketing years for the various 
commodities begin—July 1 for flue-cured tobacco and wheat, August 1 for pea- 
nuts, cotton, and rice, and October 1 for the other kinds of quota tobaccos. 

During the fiscal year 1957, compliance checking was completed on approxi- 
mately 49 percent of the 1957-crop tobacco allotment farms, 47 percent of peanut 
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farms, 97 percent of wheat farms, 58 percent of cotton farms, 38 percent of corn 
farms (only about 65 percent of corn farms were measured) and 24 percent of 
rice farms. Compliance checking of 1957 allotment farms was completed in the 
early months of the fiscal year 1958. It is contemplated that compliance checking 
of the 1958- and 1959-crop farms of these commodities in the fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 will follow the same pattern as in 1957, except that in the case of corn, 
actual measurement will be reduced from 65 to 42 percent, since on the basis of 
past history, this represents the maximum percent of allotment farms which 
might apply for price support. 


SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


The estimate submitted for the Sugar Act program for the fiscal year 1959 is 
$76 million, $8,337,500 more than the appropriation for the fiscal year 1958. All 
of this increase is in payments to producers and is due primarily to a larger 
deferral of payments on Puerto Rico crops into the fiscal year 1959 than was 
deferred into the fiscal year 1958. Sugar production for the 1958 crop (fiscal 
year 1959) is currently estimated at 5,160,000 tons, involving payments to pro- 
ducers of $71,475,620. In addition funds are required in fiscal year 1959 to cover 
$2,119,198 of the 1957 crop payments in the sugar beet area and $16,600,284 of the 
1957-58 crop payments in Puerto Rico which were deferred in 1958, and $2,124,500 
for operating expenses making total requirements of $92,319,602. The 1959 esti- 
mate submitted of $76 million, is therefore $16,319,602 less than the currently 
estimated requirements. It is proposed to defer that amount of the 1958-59 
Puerto Rico crop payments until the fiscal year 1960. This deferral is possible 
because the payments on the 1958-59 crop of Puerto Rican sugar will not be made 
until after July 1, 1959. 

Of the total amount requested for the fiscal year 1959, over 97 percent will be 
used for making mandatory payments to sugar producers. These obligations to 
the Government, however, are offset by tax collections levied on sugar imported 
or manufactured in this country. From the inception of the sugar program 
through 1957, tax collections have exceeded total expenditures under the program 
by $365,287,631. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The budget estimates for the CCC administrative expense limitation authorize 
the use of $36,100,000 of capital funds for this purpose during the fiscal year 
1959. This is an apparent increase of $702,000 over funds available during the 
current fiscal year but it involves no stepped-up level of operations. In fact, the 
estimates contemplate an overall reduction of 346 man-years of employment. 

In line with a slightly reduced volume of price support operations estimated 
for next year, it is estimated that administrative expenses will be $1,111,000 less 
than for the current year. This estimated decrease in fund requirements is 
offset to effect an increase of $1,813,000 in the 7 percent contingency reserve as 
provided by current appropriation language. This increase in the contingency 
reserve will bring the total contingency reserve up to 7 percent, or $2,527,000, 
none of which can be used unless released by the Budget Bureau to meet un- 
predictable fluctuations in program volume. Continuance of this 7 percent con- 
tingency reserve is a precautionary measure which recognizes the impossibility 
of forecasting administrative needs which are directly related to a program 
volume based upon crops the bulk of which have not yet been planted. 

In estimating $1,111,000 less in administrative needs next year, 2 elements of 
the decrease must be qualified. 

First. The major portion of the CCC administrative expense limitation is 
used by the eight CSS commodity offices which perform the huge volume of 
work involved in management and merchandising of CCC inventories and the 
accounting for CCC loans and inventories. These offices have been operating for 
some years now under a work status reporting procedure in which their efficiency 
can be measured and used in preparing budget estimates. During the fiscal 
year 1957, these offices bettered by 8 percent the productivity attained in the 
previous year. This was reflected in a savings of 319 man-years of employment 
and $1,300,000 in salaries during 1957. In the 1959 budget estimates, not only 
has this increased efficiency been taken into account, but a still further increase 
in efficiency has been anticipated which will amount to a savings of $363,000. 
There is no way of knowing that the peak of efficiency for these offices has been 
reached. If this anticipated increased efficiency does not materialize in 1959 
it would be necessary to utilize the contingency reserve to this extent. 
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Second. Also included in the $1,111,000 decrease is a reduction of $433,300 
due to the expiration of legislation authorizing the special milk program. The 
estimates now include $200,000 to liquidate this program. If this program is 
extended, as recommended by the President, a request would be made to the 
Budget Bureau to release $433,300 from the contingency reserve to continue to 
finance it at its current level. This type of uncertain demand on the Corporation 
is one for which it is intended the contingency reserve would be used. 


RESTORATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The act of March 8, 1938, as amended, authorizes annual appropriations to 
reimburse CCC for its capital impairment. The impairment (realized losses) 
during the fiscal year 1957 was $1,760,399,886. The comparable appropriation 
for 1958, covering 1956 losses, was $1,239,788,671. 

The price-support losses included in this request amount to $1,299 million, 
compared with $975 million in the preceding year. The increase of $324 million 
in price-support losses reflects the accelerated rate of dispositions of commodi- 
ties during the fiscal year 1957. Net interest expenses in 1957 were $275 million 
as compared with $158 million for 1956. The increase of $117 in interest ex- 
pense is due primarily to increased borrowings and increased rates paid to the 
Treasury on CCC borrowings. These items account for $441 million of the 
$520 million increase. 

CONCLUSION 


Senator Russeti. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McLarty. Thank you, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russetu. The committee will recess now, and we will not 
meet again until Thursday morning at 10: 30 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., Monday, March 24, 1958, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, March 27, 1958. 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman), presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Holland, Ellender, Young, 
Dworshak, Dirksen, and Aiken. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; 
KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERV- 
ICES; RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE; R. L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; MARTIN SORKIN, 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; AND 
CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY BENSON 


Senator Russety. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it this morning the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. You may make any statement you see fit to the 
committee in order to give us the agricultural picture, as well as the 
specific items that are contained in the appropriation bill and matters 
related thereto. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I have a prepared statement which explains some 
of the more important developments in American agriculture and the 
work of the Department of Agriculture. This covers the question of 
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farm income, production and supply, food consumption, the outlook 
regarding the current situation, the outlook regarding livestock and 
crops, disposal operations, the soil bank, rural development program, 
the major items in the budget, the legislative recommendations of the 
President, and a “look ahead.” 

It is a rather comprehensive statement, Mr. Chairman, and in the 
interest of saving the committee’s time, I would be glad. to insert it 
in the record, if that is the wish of the committee. 

Senator Russeuy. Well you may proceed as you desire, Mr. 
Secretary. If you wish to have this formal statement appear in the 
record, we will do so at this time and you can make such comments 
on your statement as you may wish. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to review developments in United States agriculture and to consult with you on 
some of its problems. I should like to begin with some of the facts about agri- 
culture’s present position. 

FARM INCOME 


Farm income is, of course, of major interest because it is so closely related to 
the farm family’s standard of living, which, in turn, is the basic concern underlying 
most of the Department’s work. 

What was the trend of farm income in 1957? The answer to that question 
depends on which measuring rod you use. 

‘There are three principal ways to measure farm income: 

1. Realized net income of farm operators.—This excludes changes in the farm 
inventory. According to this measuring rod, which is the one customarily used, 
farm income was down 4 percent in 1957. 

2. Total farm net income.—This includes realized income plus changes in in- 
ventory. According to this measuring rod, farm income was up 4 percent in 1957. 

3. Per capita income of people on farms.—This is the most realistic gage of in- 
come, because it more accurately reflects the whole picture, particularly changes 
in population. According to this measurement, the 1957 income per person on 
farms, from all sources, both farm and nonfarm, was the highest in history. 

Now let’s look at the figures. Farmers’ realized net income in 1957 was $11.5 
billion, compared with $12 billion in 1956. This drop resulted from two primary 
causes: 

First, a 3-percent increase in total farm production expenses—one of the jaws 
of the old familiar cost-price squeeze. Production expenses reached a new high 
last year. 

Second, a wet fall and delayed harvest, which sharply reduced marketings late 
in 1957 and thus caused a very substantial buildup in stocks on farms as of 
January 1, 1958. In other words, some income which was produced and which 
would normally have been realized in 1957 was postponed and will be realized 
this year. 

In contrast to the dropoff in realized net income, total net income, including 
the inventory change, rose from $11.6 billion in 1956 to $12.1 billion in 1957— 
a gain, as I mentioned earlier, of 4 percent. 

We use this total net income figure in determining the per capita income of 
farm people. It is also more comparable with the way the income of nonfarm 
people is computed. On a per capita basis, income of the farm population from 
all sources was at a record high of $993 in 1957, up 10 percent from 1956 and 2 
percent above the previous peak reached in 1951. Much of the change from 
1956 to 1957 reflected the estimated 8-percent drop in farm population for 1957. 


PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Our agriculture in 1957 was characterized by high production, strong domestic 
demand, and record exports. poet of both crops and livestock products held 
at or close to the peak 1956 level. Expanding population, high economic activity, 


and record consumer income created a strong domestic market for food and other 
farm products. Heavy exports of wheat, cotton, and rice reduced carryovers of 
these commodities during the 1956-57 vear, and further decreases are in prospect 
in 1957-58. 
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Aided by Government pecarenas wheat exports in the 1956-57 crop marketing 
year reached an alltime high of 549 million bushels. Two-thirds of our wheat 
exports were moved under special Government programs. The wheat carryover 
dropped 124 million bushels to 909 million on July 1, 1957. A further reduction 
of about 30 million bushels may occur by July 1, 1958, on the basis of expected 
exports of about 400 million bushels. 

United States cotton exports in fiscal 1957 were the largest in 23 years, and the 
supply of cotton in the current season in considerably smaller than the record 
high of 27.6 million bales of 1956-57. The starting carryover last August 1 was 
about 11.2 million bales—3.3 million bales smaller than the record of 14.5 million, 
August 1, 1956. The 1957 ry estimated at 10.9 million running bales, was 2.3 
million below the 1956 crop. We expect the carryover on August 1, 1958, to be 
reduced another 2}¢ million bales, making a total reduction of more than 5% 
million bales in 2 years. 

Feed supplies are in a different situation. Total feed-concentrate supplies, 
which reached 200 million tons for the first time in 1956, increased another 
9 percent in 1957. The big supply, estimated in January 1958 at 218 million tons, 
resulted from a favorable growing season and record stocks of 49 million tons 
carryover from previous years. A further increase of around 10 million to 12 
million tons in carryover stocks by October 1, 1958, is in prospect. The big carry- 
over for 1958 practically assures adequate supplies for 1958-59 as well. This 
would be true even if the 1958 growing season should be the poorest in 50 years. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION AND OUTLOOK 


Our people continue to have an abundance of available food. 

Civilian consumption of food per person in 1957 was 1 percent lower than in 
1956, but it exceeded the rate of the immediate pre-World War II period by 
12 percent and that of the immediate postwar period by 2 percent. Our people 
ate record per capita amounts of chicken and turkey meat and a near record 
quantity of beef. 

Domestic demand has been strong and rising throughout most of the period 
since 1951. The number of consumers has steadily increased. During 1957, 
business activity, employment, and consumer incomes were high. Consumers 
continued to spend about one-fourth of their disposable income for food. Even 
though there has been some slack off in employment in recent weeks, buying 
power is still sustained at a high level. It is fortunate that the economy has been 
sound during the adjustment period for agriculture. 

Domestic demand for food this year is expected to continue at about the same 
level as last year. Food supplies will be close to the high 1957 level, and civilian 
consumption per person will be about the same as last year. Red meat and egg 
consumption may drop a little, while consumption of poultry meat may arise 
slightly. Per capita consumption of milk and dairy products is expected to exceed 
slightly the 1957 overall rate. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


As for production, record harvests and declining prices of feed are strong stimuli 
to livestock. The 1957 fall pig crop was 2 percent larger than in 1956. The 1958 
spring pig crop may be up about 5 percent from 1957, according to March indica- 
tions in 10 States. Prices of hogs will likely hold up well through midsummer. 
Prices in the fall of 1958 will be lower than a year earlier, but no severe price 
reduction is expected. 

Cattle numbers on farms probably will hold steady or decrease a little for 
another year or two. If consumers’ incomes and demand for beef remain high, 
gradually rising prices for cattle can be expected during this period. 

Total milk output in 1958 will set a new record. Abundant supplies of feed and 
increasing milk production per cow will be important factors. Production prob- 
ably will be a billion or more pounds above the 126.4 billion pounds produced in 
1957. 

Egg producers should find 1958 a more profitable year than 1957, but prospects 
for producers of poultry meat are not as favorable. Broiler production for 1958 
will probably rise above the 1957 record of about 1.4 billion birds. 

Other aspects of the current situation are these: 

During the present fiscal year, agricultural exports, while not likely to equal 
the record level of $4.7 billion in 1956—57, will probably exceed the level of 1955-56. 

The level of living on farms is at an alltime high. 
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The rate of farm foreclosures in the year ending March 1, 1957, was down 
slightly from the year before and continued at low levels compared with the 
1930’s and early 1940’s. 

Farm assets are at an alltime high—$188 billion as of January 1, 1958. Farmers 
have less than $11 in debts for each $100 of assets. Owner equities rose 7 percent 
during 1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion. 

Farm ownership is also at a record high. Only 1 in 3 owner-operated farms 
has a mortgage. 

The family farm continues to dominate agriculture. Ninety-six percent of 
our farms and ranches are family operations, about the same as 30 years ago. 

The postwar downtrend in prices which started in 1951 has been reversed. 
Prices received by farmers increased 6 percent from January to March, and are 
11 percent above a year ago and 15 percent above 2 years ago. 

The buildup of surpluses has been reversed. Government investment ir 
surplus farm products owned and under loan has dropped considerably in the 
past year and a half. 

But we all realize that, despite these more favorable developments, agriculture 
is still having difficult times. Nobody knows that better than I, and nobody is 
more deeply concerned about it. 

The farm part of our economy has not shared adequately in our national 
prosperity. 

The people on over half of our farms—the small farms—do not receive much 
benefit from price-support programs. 

Smaller and smaller acreage allotments are restricting the opportunities for our 
cotton farmers, our tobacco growers, our wheat and corn producers. Efficiency 
in many cases is bound to be crippled when cotton allotments are less than 15 
acres—as 7 out of 9 allotments now are. 

Land diverted from wheat and cotton has gone into sorghums, oats, and barley. 

Corn producers can’t live within their allotments—which is why only one- 
seventh of the corn produced in the commercial area last year was in compliance. 
These conditions pose a threat to hog producers—to the entire livestock industry — 
to poultry producers—to the dairy industry. 

Farmers are being hurt by the cost-price squeeze—by rising prices of operating 
necessities. 

Since 1950 gross farm income has gone up $2.3 billion—but farm costs of 
operation have gone up $3.7 billion. They went up $600 million last year alone. 

here is no question about it, farm incomes today are out of line with profits and 
wages. 

This is the background against which we view the work of the Department 
in the months ahead. 

DISPOSAL OPERATIONS 


The record of the past few years in moving our commodity surpluses into use- 
ful consumption is undoubtedly pleasing to the chairman and other members of 
this committee. This has been, of course, a costly but necessary operation. 
Most of our commodity stocks must be sold for less than their acquisition value— 
and a sizable quantity must be disposed of through outright donation. Never- 
theless, there are several favorable factors in our current disposal program. 

In the period from July 1, 1952, through January 31, 1958, the latest date for 
which complete information is available, surplus commodities having a cost value 
of $13.2 billion were moved out of the CCC inventory. In the past 2 vears the 
substantial out-movement of farm products has exceeded the rate of acquisition. 
From an all-time peak of $8.9 billion in February 1956, the CCC investment in 
commodities owned and under loan had been brought to $7.2 billion in December 
1957—a drop of $1.7 billion in a little less than 2 years. 

CCC stocks of several commodities are still larger than we’d like to see. Thev 
put downward pressure on prices received by farmers, they are costly to store, 
and there is always the danger of deterioration and waste. Consequently, any 
decrease in the commodity stockpile is gratifying. You’ll recall that not too long 
ago the surpluses were coming in the back door faster than we could move them 
out the front. In fiscal vears 1956-57, for every dollar’s worth of surpluses taken 
into the inventory, $1.41 was moved out. For the 1953-55 period, however, for 
every dollar’s worth taken in, only 56 cents’ worth moved out. 

In carrying on our disposal activities, we have strongly emphasized sales for 
dollars. It’s a policy that is bringing results. Sales for dollars constitute, by 
a big margin, our most important disposal outlet. Of the $12.2 billion worth 
of commodities disposed of in the past 4% years, 60 percent of the volume repre- 
sented dollar sales. The actual dollar proceeds on these transactions amount to 
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$5.8 billion. Export sales for dollars in fiscal 1957 were $700 million higher 
than in fiseal 1956. 

Other disposal methods must be used when dollar sales cannot be made. Fortu- 
nately, the Congress has provided us with a ‘‘kit’’ of disposal ‘‘tools’”’ that will fit 
almost every need. 

For example, we can barter. Under this authority we have ‘‘swapped”’ $1.4 
billion worth of surplus farm products in recent years for such strategic and 
critical materials as cadmium, titanium, and industrial diamonds. 

Since July 1, 1953, about $1.4 billion worth of CCC-owned commodities have 
been disposed of for foreign currencies under Public Law 480—the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. The foreign currencies acquired 
under the program are loaned or granted to importing countries for economic 
development purposes. They also are used by the United States to buy strategic 
and critical materials; to develop new markets; to procure military equipment and 
services; and to pay our obligations abroad. This, obviously, is not a giveaway 
program. It has been a positive factor in advancing our interests abroad. And it 
has been helpful to other countries. It has in fact been a most constructive use 
of our abundance. 

In addition, food surpluses are being donated for useful purposes both at home 
and abroad. In this country surplus foods are going to school-lunch programs, and 
to needy people in institutions and on relief rolls. Through private welfare 
organizations, international organizations, and the International Cooperation 
Administration, surplus American food is being used to relieve hunger abroad. 
Our country is reaping rich dividends from these donations. 

During my recent trip around the world, I saw the gratitude with which our 
food supplies were received—the friendliness it was engendering in Japan, and 
Hong Kong, and Pakistan, and other places of dire need. I feel sure that these 
donated commodities are helping to develop eating habits that may, in the long 
run, mean future markets for our agriculture. 


Section 32 


Section 32 operations continue to be an important mechanism for supporting 
the market for various commodities, removing surpluses and providing commodi- 
ties to eligible outlets, particularly the school-lunch program. In 3 of the past 4 
vears—1954, 1956, and 1957—obligations for purchase of commodities under 
section 32 have been the highest on record. In recent years, the scale of section 
32 operations has turned very largely upon the extent of purchases of livestock 
products, especially pork and beef. 

For example, in fiscal year 1954, $84 million was spent for canned beef and 
gravy and in 1956, $101 million was spent for pork and lard. Substantial amounts 
were also used for dairy and poultry products. For dairy products, especially 
butter, $87 million was spent in 1954, $78 million in 1956, and $55 million in 1957. 
Other large programs in 1957 included $16 million for eggs and $10 million for 
turkeys. 

For the first half of fiscal year 1958, obligations for commodity purchases under 
section 32 totaled approximately $74 million, with the largest amount being 
committed for butter. Total section 32 commodity program outlays for 1958 
will probably not be much less than for 1957. Dairy products will account for 
most of the expenditures in 1958. In 1957 expenditures were distributed over a 
wide range of commodities. 

School-lunch programs and other eligible outlets are generally being provided 
with requested commodities available from CCC inventories. School-lunch 
programs are given first priority on available surpluses. 





THE SOIL BANK 


We have recommended that the conservation reserve program of the soil bank 
should be strengthened, and the acreage reserve program terminated after the 
1958 crop. This was one of the major recommendations in the President’s 
special message of January 16. 

The conservation reserve shows promise in four important areas: (1) Retiring 
marginal acres from crop production, (2) aiding soil, water, forest, and wildlife 
conservation, (3) retiring whole farms from production when the operators choose 
to do so, (4) aiding farm family adjustments, such as might stem from impaired 
health, old age, or more off-farm employment. During the first 2 years of the 
conservation reserve, about 14 percent of participating farmers placed all their 
eligible land in the program. Thus they took out of production their best acres 
as well as their marginal land. This is an effective way to cut production. 
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The acreage reserve was hampered in 1956 by late enactment and by the inclu- 
sion of measures intended more for relief than for production adjustment. The 
1957 program succeeded in reducing wheat production by about 175 million bushels 
below what it would otherwise have been. Cotton production was similarly re- 
duced by about 2 million bales, and corn by about 225 million bushels. 

However only 3.9 million acres of winter wheat allotment land were placed in 
the 1958 program as compared with 10.3 million acres in 1957. 

In contrast, unfavorable weather last fall at harvest time apparently caused 
increased interest in the acreage reserve programs for the spring-planted crops, 
especially corn and upland cotton. The signup closed February 20 for corn, 
upland cotton, and spring wheat. Preliminary reports indicate that producers of 
these 3 crops, together with winter wheat growers, had offered about 17.8 million 
acres to the program. To accept all these offers would require about $700 million. 
These offerings plus those of tobacco and the additional offering of rice acreage 
would require about $740 million in payments. However, this total includes corn 
acreage offered which would require considerably more than $300 million maximum 
authorized for corn by the Soil Bank Act. 

The second supplemental appropriation bill, 1958, increases the program level 
by $250 million. 

When it seemed evident that the additions! $250 million would be authorized, 
the Department prepared for the prompt and orderly handling of acreage-reserve 
applications from farmers who were on the registers or waiting lists in the county 
agricultural stabilization and conservation offices. Thus county ASC offices 
were given instructions and information that would enable them to begin accepting 
additional acreage-reserve applications from farmers on the waiting lists upon the 
President’s approval of the supplemental appropriation bill. 

Because legislative changes which have been recommended for 1959 provide for 
elimination of corn-acreage allotments and authorization of increasing allotments 
for other basic crops under certain specified criteria, we recommend termination 
of the acreage reserve after the 1958-crop year. It is contradictory to provide for 
an acreage-reserve program on the one hand and an expanded acreage allotment on 
the other. 

We should, therefore, shift emphasis within the soil bank from the short-time 
approach of the acreage reserve, aimed at reducing surpluses of the basic crops, to 
the long-term approach of the conservation reserve, aimed at overall production 
adjustment. 

A conservation reserve program of $450 million was recommended for the 1959 
calendar year. An expanded conservation reserve can be an effective instrument 
of adjustment if it is accompanied by needed changes in price supports. It should 
not become merely a means of offsetting the production stimulus supplied by price 
supports held continually at incentive levels. 

The Department is continuing its evaluation of the bids submitted by farmers, 
in a trial or experimental! bid program in Illinois, Maine, Nebraska, and Tennessee, 
to place all eligible land in the conservation reserve program. These findings will 
be considered in a continuing study of ways to make this program more effective. 

The first evaluation of the bids was to determine the relationship between the 
productivity of the land offered and the rental rates the farmers bid to take all 
eligible land out of production for 5 to 10 vears. 

The initial review in Illinois, Nebraska, and Tennessee clearly showed that the 
great majority of bids were at rates too high in relation to productivity and rental 
values. The level of bids was such that approximately double the average rate 
per acre of the regular program would have been necessary to take any appreciable 
amount of cropland out of production in those three States. 

In view of these facts, the Department announced February 7—1! week after 
the closing date for submission of bids in Illinois, Nebraska, and Tennessee—that 
all bids received in those States were being rejected. This decision was made as 
quicly as possible to enable farmers who had submitted bids to plan their 1958 
farming operations, and to decide to what extent they wished to participate in 
either the regular conservation-reserve program or the acreage-reserve program. 
In announcing this experimental call for bids the Department made it clear that 
anv or all bids might be rejected. 

In Maine, the Department was able to accept one-fourth of the some 1,400 bids 
made by farmers. The 354 bids accepted added 20,273 cropland acres to the 
conservation-reserve program of that State. 

These acceptances in Maine were based on a State average rate of $11.57 per 
acre. Under the regular conservation-reserve program in Maine, the State 
average rate is $9 per acre. 
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Of the land covered by bids accepted, about one-half is in the better cropland 
area in Maine, a State which has no acreage-reserve program. 

The regular conservation-reserve program remains available to all farmers in 
all States. The deadline for signing contracts effective in 1958 is April 15. 

Interest in the conservation reserve is increasing in many States. Preliminary 
reports as of March 14 show increased participation in some States in all sections 
of the country. New York and Georgia farmers on March 14 had offered about 
70 percent more land to the conservation reserve than they had at the same time 
in 1957. Kansas and Oregon farmers at mid-March this year had offered more 
than twice as many acres to the program. Minnesota, one of the States where 
participation was heavy last year, was offering about 42 percent more acres to 
the program this year. 

However, in some of the other States with large acreages going into the program 
in 1957, this year’s participation on March 14 was somewhat less than at the 
same time a year ago. 

The latest total of reports from all States indicates that the 1958 signup had 
reached about 3 million acres on March 14. This is in addition to the 6.4 million 
acres placed in the conservation reserve in 1956 and 1957. 


THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Some 44 percent of our farms can probably be considered as efficient commercial 
units. They produce 90.8 percent of all farm products that go to market. The 
remaining 56 percent of our farms do not have the same problems as these efficient 
commercial farmers. They produce only 9.2 percent of marketed farm products. 
An effective farm program must recognize the basic differences in these two 
agricultural groups and plan to meet the needs of both. 

No recent development in the Nation’s agricultural policy holds greater long- 
term importance than the present effort of our departments and agencies to so 
strengthen and redirect educational and service programs as to provide practical 
help and guidance for families on small farms. The rural-development program, 
now going forward in 30 States and Puerto Rico, has a central place in this effort. 

During the past 2 years, committees of the Congress have issued 3 major re- 
ports calling for private and governmental programs in rural areas which would 
provide increased educational aid and guidance for low-income farm people, 
develop more extensive off-farm job opportunities, and increase skills through re- 
training programs.! 

The reports of these committees are summed up in a statement issued recently 
by the Joint Congressional Economic Committee. A main line of attack on the 
farm problem, it is stated, ‘should consist of programs to develop local nonfarm 
resources, to improve the education of farm people, to make training in industrial 
skills available to them, and to overcome obstacles faced by people who wish to 
make the transition from farm to nonfarm work.” 

The rural-development program is putting into action many of these congres- 
sional recommendations for improving living conditions on small farms in under- 
developed rural areas. In close cooperation with State, farm, educational, em- 
ployment and other agencies, we are continuing to expand and perfect this prac- 
tical, long-range approach to the farm problem in these areas of the Nation. 

I want to emphasize that the rural-development program is not separate from 
our regular activities for improving living standards in underdeveloped rural areas. 
Nor is it limited in scope and objectives to specific areas. This program is one 
method, among many, of supplementing and redirecting the work of govern- 
mental agencies in order to gain more effectively the fundamental ohiective— 
area economic development. 

THE 1959 BUDGET 


Since this committee has been discussing in detail the budget for the fiscal year 
1959, there is no need for me to go into our estimates at any great length. There 
are, however, 2 or 3 items which I would like to mention. 

The first of these is our proposed program for utilization research. As you 
know, the special commission appointed by the President to study the need for 
utilization research has reported to the Congress that the utilization research pro- 
gram should be very substantially increased. We in the Department have given 


1A Program for the Low-Income Population at Substandard Levels of Living, report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, January 1956. The Family Farm, report of the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, August 1, 1956. Policy for Commercial Agriculture, report of the Joint Economic 
Committee, February 10, 1958. 
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careful consideration to this report in the development of our recommendations 
for 1959. 

There is urgent need for research which will increase the total market demand 
for farm commodities by providing new uses and new markets for surplus agri- 
cultural products. It is equally important, however, that the development of 
this program be kept in balance with other types of research as well as other pro- 
gram needs. It is also necessary, if we are to budget realistically, to take into 
account the manpower available for research and how the available manpower can 
best be allocated to meet the most imperative needs for all types of research. 
Taking all these factors into account, we have recommended a program which we 
believe will provide the greatest parcticable impetus to utilization research in 1959. 
In addition to a $5 million increase in appropriations to the Department, we 
estimate that approximately $5 million in foreign currencies will be available for 
contract research with foreign laboratories to develop new uses and greater 
acceptability for American farm products abroad. A keen interest is developing 
in this phase of our utilization research program which, as you were earlier advised, 
we have initiated this year. I feel that it has great potential for increasing our 
foreign market for surplus commodities. 

In general the 1959 budget proposes that our programs be continued at the 1958 
level. There are a few exceptions to this which it might be well for me to mention. 

An increase of over $5 million is proposed to provide for the mandatory inspec- 
tion of poultry as required by the law enacted by the last session of the Congress. 

With respect to Rural Electrification Administration loans, legislation has 
been proposed which would make it possible for the borrowers to obtain credit 
from private sources as well as directly from the Federal Government. The 1959 
estimates have been submitted on the basis that such legislation will be approved. 
We believe it is essential that the credit base for the rural electric and telephone 
systems be broadened to provide for their continued growth and adequate service 
to consumers. It is estimated that capital funds needed to finance the growing 
demand for electric power in rural areas during the next generation will far exceed 
the $314 billion loaned by the Federal Government to REA borrowers during their 
first 22 years of operation. The magnitude of these requirements and the urgency 
of meeting national security and defense needs make it imperative, we believe, 
to find an adequate source of funds for REA loans other than the Federal Treasury. 
The objective of bringing central station electric services to rural areas envisaged 
when the law was passed 22 years ago has been 95 percent realized. Furthermore, 
the characteristics of rural areas have changed substantially through the develop- 
ment of industries, commerce, and other nonfarm activities. Among new users 
of power from REA financed electric systems nonfarm users now outnumber farm 
users nearly 3to1. The proposal in the 1959 budget, and the proposed legislation 
on which it is based, provide the mechanism for meeting realistically the very 
substantially increasing needs of REA borrowers. At the same time, by providing 
for direct Federal loans for both electric and telephone borrowers, it would con- 
tinue the Government’s interest in fostering the further development of these 
systems. 

We are recommending that the advance authorization for the 1959 agricultural 
conservation program be reduced to $125 million. We believe that by careful 
administration the lower authorization will be sufficient to give attention to the 
more essential needs for conserving agricultural resources. It is contemplated 
that the Department’s total conservation effort will continue to be maintained at 
a substantial level. 

Two 1959 budget amendments, recently submitted to the Congress by the Pres- 
ident, propose an additional $10 million for watershed protection and $4,780,000 
for flood prevention. These increases provide for accelerating works of improve- 
ment in the small watersheds and on the 11 flood prevention projects. This would 
increase construction work which is done by local workers and contractors. 

One additional matter I should like to mention is our belief that it is important 
to take such steps as we can to get the Commodity Credit Corporation out of 
operations which are purely banking in nature and have no relationship to CCC 
programs. As a step in this direction, we are proposing, as you know, a direct 
appropriation to the Agricultural Research Service for the expanded brucellosis 
eradication program. We hope the committee will see fit to approve this proposal. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


We have been talking about recommended programs and program changes as 
they show up in the 1959 budget. In the stress of dealing with current problems— 
problems of the present moment—it is easy to forget the progress of even the 
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immediate past. We have, therefore, included in an appendix some of the high- 
lights of accomplishment in recent vears. 

I should Jike to take a few moments now to refer to some of the other legislative 
proposals in the message which President Eisenhower sent to the Congress during 
January. The particular recommendations I have in mind are these: 


Authority to increase allotments of the basic crops 
Elimination of corn allotments 

Elimination of the escalator clauses 

Widening of the range of price supports 

Extension of Public Law 480 


Authority to increase acreage allotments for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco 
should be provided.— Under present legislation, acreage allotments and price supports 
for the basic crops are determined by statistical formulas. Under these formulas, 
the permitted acreages are sharply restrictive. Allotments for certain crops 
may have to be reduced even further under present law, despite growing evidence 
that acreage restrictions have not brought about needed adjustments. 

Farmers need more freedom to plant. Authority should be provided for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to increase acreage allotments by up to 50 percent above 
the levels determined by existing formulas, in accordance with certain criteria. 

The law already specifies that the Secretary may provide price support at levels 
above those determined by formula, and this authority has been used. The 
law should also provide authority to increase acreage allotments when the mecha- 
nistic statistical formula yields results clearly contrary to the general interest. 
Authority of the type requested is being used in the case of tobacco. 

However, any acreage increases must be related to price adjustments designed 
to permit the growth of markets needed to absorb the higher production. 

Agriculture cannot properly use its resources while it is hampered by controls 
that cannot adequately control. 

Acreage allotments for corn should be eliminated.—It is proposed that acreage 
allotments for corn be eliminated beginning with the 1959 crop. Acreage allot- 
ments have not been effective in reducing corn acreage and production. As a 
result, the carryover of corn as of October 1, 1957, was at a record high, in excess 
of 1% billion bushels. 

During the last 20 years the commercial corn area spread from 566 counties in 
12-States to 932 counties in 26 States. The legal requirements have forced a 
steady expansion in the extent of controls to which farmers are being subjected. 

Farmers have voted to eliminate corn acreage allotments both with their corn 
planters and in the referendum held in December 1956. In this referendum over 
61 percent of the corn farmers voting indicated their preference for a program of 
the type recommended. Only 14 percent of the 1957 production in the com- 
mercial corn area was eligible for price support because relatively few farmers 
complied with allotments. 

Removing corn allotments will be a forward step in the direction of more 
freedom for farmers. Price supports would be provided at a level between 60 
and 90 percent of parity for corn using the 8 guidelines now provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 for the nonmandatory nonbasic commodities. 

The escalator clauses in the basic law should be abolished—This is essential. 
This law requires that price supports be raised as the surplus is reduced. This 
means that incentives are provided to build new surpluses as soon as present 
surpluses start to decrease. This keeps farm people continually under the shadow 
of price-depressing surpluses. 

Since our surplus disposal and soil bank programs have been effective in reducing 
surpluses, these escalator requirements are already operating in the direction of 
building more surpluses. Elimination of these escalator clauses is necessary if 
these programs are to achieve their purpose. 

The overall range within which price supports may be provided should be substan- 
tially widened.—Presently, price supports must be provided for most types of 
tobacco at 90 percent of parity and for cotton, wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, and 
dairy products between 75 and 90 percent of parity. This range is too narrow to 
permit the expansion of markets needed to absorb the increased production which 
our farms will likely produce. 

Rather than determining price supports for the basic commodities by formula 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity, price supports should be determined ad- 
ministratively in a wider range—from 60 to 90 percent of parity. This range 
should also apply to dairy products. 

The criterion for determining the specific support level for dairy products 
could well continue as at present; namely, a level which will assure an adequate 
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supply. The criteria for determining the specific support levels for the 6 basic 
crops should be the same 8 guidelines as now apply to almost all other farm 
products, some 250 in total. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act should be extended.— 
Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, should 
be extended for another year to June 30, 1959, with an additional authorization 
of $1.5 billion for title I sales for foreign currencies. The Senate has passed a bill 
ee Public Law 480 for 2 years at the rate of $1.5 billion for each year for 
title I. 

Public Law 480 exports have made a major contribution in the attainment of 
an alltime high in total United States agricultural exports of $4.7 billion in 1956-57. 
In that fiscal year they accounted for these parts of total exports—wheat, three- 
fifths; rice, four-fifths; vegetable oils, about one-half; cotton, about one-third; 
corn, two-fifths. 

In proposing the increased authorization we are asking primarily for the 
opportunity to use commodities already paid for under the price-support program, 
or which otherwise would be acquired under such operations. 

This act should not be considered a permanent part of the farm program. 
Therefore, we have limited our extension request to 1 year. This will facilitate 
the periodic review by Congress of program results in the light of our agricultural 
gituation, and in terms of needs abroad. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Agricultural abundance is one of the cornerstones of oureconomy. But farmers 
and the entire citizenry need assurance that our farm programs will allow abun- 
dance to be put to good use. 

In these days of cold war we cannot afford to waste land, manpower, machinery, 
gasoline, tires, and electricity in producing foods and fiber for storage far in excess 
of sensible reserves. The effects spread to other segments of the economy. For 
example, our surpluses forced us to build bins far beyond normal needs—a waste 
of labor, an uneconomic use of steel and other materials. It is sheer economic 
waste to produce through government incentive products that are not needed. 

No one wants less effective programs for farmers. On the contrary, we must 
replace policies and programs which have failed with measures which will assure 
the American farmer his rightful share in the abundance of our free economy. 

There is reason for great optimism about the future of agriculture—provided 
we cling fast to the methods and ideals which have made this Nation great. 

There are many basic reasons why our agricultural future should be bright. 

First, we face an expanding domestic and foreign market. In 1940 our popu- 
lation numbered about 132 million. Today we are 173 million and by 1975 the 
Nation may have well over 200 million. Moreover, our people are interested in 
better diets—and this presents a challenge for sound food promotion. 

World population, too, has been increasing. Many areas will continue to 
look to surplus producing land, such as the United States, for food. There is 
real hope, therefore, for an expanding export market for our farm products. 

Second, there is hope that future Government programs will be geared to more 
realistic production—that we shall not continue to freeze production in uneco- 
nomic patterns—that our programs will provide proper incentives for agriculture 
to adjust output of specific commodities according to demand. 

Third, the efficiency of agricultural production will rise—and as efficiency rises, 
costs can come down. We must continue to expand programs of agricultural 
research and education. 

Fourth, farm people will benefit by improvements in marketing. In the past, 
most of the effort in agricultural research and education has been directed toward 
improving methods of production. Thus, productive efficiency has bounded 
ahead, but progress in marketing methods has lagged. The remedy for this lack of 
balance, is to give more emphasis to marketing and utilization research as we are 
now doing. 

Finally, a sound economy will create an economic climate in which farm pros- 
perity can flower and grow. And, conversely, a strong productive agriculture 
will be one of the pillars of a flourishing national prosperity. 

This I know. Great opportunities confront our farm families—great op- 
portunities accompanied by great responsibilities. Our Nation of the future 
will be as strong as our agriculture. 

Once again may I say that I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee. The Department stands ready to help you in every possible way. 
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AppeNnpIxX A. NUMBER OF FARM PEOPLE ASSISTED IN THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


EXPANSION OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Employment opportunities in counties participating in the rural development 
program are being expanded through three principal methods: 

(1) Assistance in establishing new manufacturing or marketing facilities or 
expanding existing facilities. 
ue Training programs to improve the skills of rural people or provide new 
skills. 

(3) Employment interviewing and guidance. 

Participants in the rural development program have played a direct part in 
projects to increase local job opportunities. 

They have helped in assembling manpower and other resource information for 
use by prospective manufacturers, interviewing job applicants, promoting the 
countywide program, and encouraging increased farm production where it is 
needed to supply new processing facilities. 

Whenever capital funds are required for purchase of sites, construction, or other 
purposes, funds are raised locally by such methods as subscription or sale of stock 
initiated by community leadership. 

Some typical job expansion projects in pilot counties assisted by rural develop- 
ment are: 


Chilton County, Ala., 25 new jobs, timber cutting and handling 

Perry County, Ind., 50 jobs, small boat manufacturing 

Watauga County, N. C., 100 jobs, garment manufacturing 

Macon County, Tenn., 475 jobs, garment manufacturing 

Choctaw County, Okla., 30 jobs, woodworking and grain cooperatives 
Camp-Franklin-Titus County area, Texas, 130 jobs, poultry processing 

Price County, Wis., 54 jobs, woodworking, charcoal manufacturing, and sport 


fishing equipment (most of this is employment in a factory scheduled to begin 
operation in the summer of 1958) 


Chesterfield County, 8. C., 58 jobs, poultry farmwork 
Berkeley County, 8. C., 70 jobs, general farmwork 
Tippah County, Miss., clothing plant expanding production, adding 150 jobs. 


Training programs to improve the skills of rural people have also been started 
in several States, as a direct result of the rural development program. In Ken- 
tucky, for example, about 500 people in eastern and south central counties have 
received training in such skills as welding, plumbing, and office practices. 

On-the-farm interviews and surveys will provide employment offices and 
prospective employers with information needed for industrial and employment 
expansion. The Arkansas Department of Labor, as a result of rural development, 
cooperated in making labor surveys on 1,000 farms in 3 demonstration counties. 
Other States, including Texas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Maine, and Indiana, have made similar 
surveys as initial projects in demonstration counties. These efforts are pointed 
toward reaching permanent solutions to the problem of rural underemployment. 


WORK WITH FAMILIES ON SMALL FARMS 


Through intensive on-the-farm counseling, advice on soil, woodland and water 
conservation and management, introduction of new crops, help in evaluating 
farmers’ resources and potential, many families on small farms in pilot areas are 
being assisted in building more efficient units. 

According to reports we have received from workers in a representative group of 
27 pilot counties in 16 States, about 4,500 families on small farms have received 
such help. These are the families benefiting most from the introduction of a rural 
development program in their areas. The assistance that is provided includes 
expanded farm and home development resulting from the assignment of special 
workers to the program. It also includes special projects, such as pepper growing 
in an isolated Tennessee community, the first commercial farm product to be 
grown there; combined strawberry production and marketing in several counties; 
greatly expanded sheep raising in West Virginia communities; poultry and dairy 
improvement and expansion in many pilot counties in the Southeast. 
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HEALTH AND FAMILY WELFARE 


Many rural families have also received, directly or indirectly, the benefit of 
better health promotion resulting from the work of agency personnel and local 
leaders participating in the rural development program. 

Here are some examples: In Covington County, Miss., a Negro community of 
40 families, with guidance from the development group, organized a home life 
committee to encourage members to improve sanitation. Immunization pro- 
grams have been started, wells tested and other sanitary measures taken in Bertie 
County, N. C.; 100 families in a Texas county improved their homes and farms 
through a cooperative community campaign; 50 percent more children in Hardin 
County, Tenn., are receiving preschool health examinations as a result of com- 
munity efforts. In 3 States (Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky) and 6 pilot counties, 
rural development promotion helped raise matching funds to build hospitals 
serving families in these areas. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF RURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The rural development program is a long-range effort meeting difficult, deep- 
seated problems. It is too early to put results in terms of dollars and cents. 
However, we can use as a yardstick the locally initiated programs of area develop- 
ment which have remade many underdeveloped rural areas during the past decade. 
One of these, in the area of Asheville, N. C., has this record to its credit: 

Estimated gross farm income for the area increased from $63 million in 1950 
to $90 million in 1956. 

Since this program was started, the number of Grade A dairy farms on the 
Asheville milkshed has increased from 312 to 555, with over 700 in the area. 
Milk sales by these dairymen have risen $3 million during this period. The area 
has changed from a milk importing to a milk exporting region. 

From 1950 to 1956, sales of poultry and poultry products by farmers climbed 
from $4,500,000 to $17,206,500. 

Production of commercial broiler chickens jumped from 500,000 in 1950 to 
10,500,000 in 1956. 

Hatching egg production has gone from a “‘pin money” proposition to an indus- 
try which paid growers $9,775,000 in 1956. 

There has been increased recognition by town and city people of the importance 
of a healthy rural economy. Most important, development of the area has 
progressed at an accelerated pace, bringing greater economic opportunities and 
more social stability. 

REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Recently we completed a series of regional conferences for agency workers and 
rural leaders in 13 States with the objective of improving our programs, especially 
in the field of industry development, employment, education, welfare, and on-the- 
farm counseling. These meetings took place at Lexington, Ky.; Shreveport, La.; 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Athens, Ga.; and Asheville, N. C. 

As a further important step in the continuing effort to mobilize the skills and 
resources of private organizations, which have a central place in the rural develop- 
ment program, we are inviting leaders of national farm, business, civic, youth, 
and other organizations to meet in Memphis, Tenn., June 16 and 17 to review 
progress in the program and the contribution of their membership. Their sug- 
eS for future progress will be obtained. One of the committee reports 

cited in the body of my testimony points out, ‘““‘Democracy finds its meaning 
in the community. Programs for economic improvement can be put into effect 
far more quickly and beneficially in organized rural communities.” 

We certainly agree with that. One of the principal aims of the rural develop- 
ment program is to encourage farm, business, civic, educational, and church 
leaders in many different areas to undertake locally directed area economic 
improvement. 


ApprpENDIx B. Some HIGHLIGHTS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT IN RECENT YEARS 


THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT 


This act, passed by the Congress in 1954, has proved to be one of the most 
useful and far-reaching farm measures in many years. Under it, by the end of 
the fiscal year we will have moved about $4 billion worth of commodities into 
consumption around the world. A further extension and expansion of the act is 
now being requested for fiscal year 1959. 
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STRENGTHENED RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Since fiscal year 1953 appropriations for agricultural research have increased 
by 95 percent. Currently, about 12 percent of all money spent directly for re- 
search by the USDA is going into marketing research. 

In recent years utilization research has demonstrated that some lost markets 
for farm crops can be regained and new markets can be developed. Cotton and 
woo! fabrics can be endowed with wash-and-wear qualities. Cotton can be made 
to resist weather and rot. Fat can be transformed into practical plasticizer-stabi- 
lizers, into new and better surface coatings, even into improved detergents. 
Fermentation can convert grain to new and more efficient feeds and supplements, 
to organic acids and other raw materials for the chemical industries. Starches can 
be used in paper and textile making and they can be converted to plastics, films, 
and other materials. These are but a few of the practical accomplishments of 
past and going utilization research. 

New animal disease research laboratories have been established at Plum Island, 
N. Y., and authorized at Ames, Iowa. In 1954, as you recall, there was initiated 
a stepped-up cooperative program to eradicate brucellosis from the Nation’s dairy 
and beef cattle herds. Ten States and Puerto Rico are now certified as being 
modified free of this disease. The number of counties now certified totals 980 in 
41 States, or about 31 percent of all counties. The goal of the 1958 eradication 
program is to bring 51 percent of all counties to a modified-certified brucellosis- 
free status. 

Since fiscal 1953 appropriations for cooperative extension work have been 
increased by about 80 percent. One result of this has been that for every 3 
families aided by extension in 1953, 4 or more families are being helped now, 
with the aid of 144 million volunteer local leaders. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Better administration of the Department’s activities has been achieved through 
the reorganization effected in 1953. Twenty operating agencies and staff offices 
were grouped on a functional basis and brought under the administrative direction 
of five Department officials. 

In addition, seven research bureaus were integrated in the Agricultural Research 
Service. The Agricultural Marketing Service was also established to give greater 
emphasis to problems of marketing and distribution of farm commodities. 

The result has been a streamlining of internal organization, more decentraliza- 
tion to State and local levels, and new vitality in the services we render to the 
agriculture and to the public generally. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 


This bipartisan farm Commission, established in 1953, consists of 18 persons, 
of whom no more than 9 belong to any one political party. At least 12 of the 
members must be representative farmers from the various geographic sections of 
the country. The Devantetnd has worked very closely with the NAAC in 
reviewing national agricultural policies and in developing and administering the 
farm programs. 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES UNDER DIRECT SUPERVISION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The return of the agricultural attaché system to the Department of Agriculture 
has helped strengthen our national efforts to expand foreign markets for United 
States agricultural products. Attachés are stationed in 51 foreign posts covering 
about 100 countries. They do worldwide reporting on the foreign agricultural 
situation and trade opportunities abroad. Their work has been a factor in the 
virtual doubling of the volume of agricultural exports during the 1953-57 period. 
Primary emphasis is on strengthening commercial exports for dollars. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


In 1954 the Farm Credit Administration was made an independent agency— 
a move long urged by farmers and farm organizations. This represented a 
major step toward giving farmers greater control over the credit organizations 
which they largely own. Various amendments to the Farm Tenant Act have 
enabled the Farmers’ Home Administration to make additional types of loans 
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including: Credit assistance for part-time farmers; loans for refinancing existing 
debts; farm housing loans; special livestock loans for cattlemen; soil and water 
conservation loans; emergency loans to help farmers continue operations in hard- 
ship areas designated by the Secretary of Agriculture; and improvements in the 
insured loan program. 

CONSERVATION 


More soil conservation has been applied in the past 5 years than in any other 
similar period of our history. 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 enabled the 
Department to help local people in small watersheds to build small dams and other 
flood prevention structures, as well as to do more effective conservation planning. 
The Soil Conservation Service has received more than 800 applications for such 
projects of which 71 are now in operation. 

The program development phase of a Great Plains conservation program has 
been completed and is now in operation. It will help farmers and ranchers in the 
Great Plains install conservation measures and make the land use adjustments 
that are needed to achieve a more stable agriculture in that highly important 
region. In adjusting its programs to the needs of the Great Plains the Depart- 
ment has doubled the speed of soil mapping in the critical counties. 

Legislation has been enacted permitting farmers to deduct certain soil conser- 
vation expenditures in computing their income taxes. 


FORESTRY 


Significant progress has also been made in the protection and management of 
our national forests. Not only has the volume and value of national forest timber 
cut reached new peaks year after year, but we have forged ahead in forestry con- 
servation planning by public and private interests. Despite greater use of forest 
lands than ever before, the number of forest fires was at an all-time low in 1956 
and 1957. A good start has been made on Operation Outdoors, a plan for develop- 
ment of recreational facilities in our national forests. 


DISASTER RELIEF 


Drought and other natural disasters have been a persistent problem in much 
of the Nation in recent years. Farmers and ranchers have been assisted with 
emergency credit, cost-share help in conservation work, and in obtaining feed 
grains and roughage at reduced cost. Since July 1953, over $600 million has 
been extended through the Department in various kinds of special drought and 
disaster aid. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Farm people and commercial warehousemen have been helped in undertaking 
the biggest expansion of on-farm and commercial-type storage in the history of 
our country. 

Social-security protection has been extended to farm families and farmworkers. 

Special programs for the distribution of milk to schoolchildren, institutions, and 
the Armed Forces have been established. 


Legislation has been enacted providing for refund of the Federal tax on farm- 
used gasoline. 


This is a list of achievements in which I think the members of this committee 
and all of us can take a great deal of justifiable pride. 


1959 APPROPRIATION BILL AS REPORTED BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Secretary BENson. Since this statement was prepared, the House 
Committee on Appropriations reported, last Friday, the 1959 agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. Although time has not permitted us to 
go into the various provisions of that bill as thoroughly as we wish to 
do, I would like to comment briefly, if I may, on some of the more 
important items in that bill. As soon as we can complete our review 
and analysis of the House action, we will submit, for inclusion in the 
record, a@ more complete expression of our views. 
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COTTON EXPORT PROGRAM 


I would like to comment first, if I may, on the comments in the 
House committee report concerning the cotton export program. The 
House committee questioned seriously the subsidy-in-kind export pro- 
gram which the Department is considering for cotton next year. We 
have such a program in operation on wheat. It has been operating 
for about a year and has been quite successful. We believe the supply 
of cotton in CCC’s inventory is not sufficient to continue the com- 
petitive-sales program in its present form and obtain our fair share of 
exports. The question has been raised as to whether or not the 
competitive-sales program could be carried out in conjunction with 
the subsidy-in-kind program. 

We are of the opinion that it could physically be done; however, 
we think it would present major administrative problems. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON CCC PROGRAMS 


Secondly, there is an item in the House bill regarding CCC public 
hearings. A proposal whereby CCC would give notice in advance 
and hold formal hearings on any proposed major action or change of 
policy, as suggested in the report of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, we think, would be exceedingly unwise. It would be 
practically impossible to implement. More importantly, however, 
advance public notice of possible action on many matters would create 
uncertainty and unwarranted speculation regarding price and move- 
ment of farm commodities. 

Thirdly, there is an item regarding the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. 

EXPORT SUBSIDY PROGRAM ON COTTON 


Senator Russe.i. Before you get into that, just what is this 
subsidy-in-kind program that you refer to? Just how does that 
operate? 

Secretary Benson. It is a program intended primarily to emphasize 
the movement of these commodities through commercial channels, 
and to prevent so many of them moving into CCC warehouses and 
then out again. As I mentioned, we have tried it out on wheat, and 
I think the wheat trade and the industry, generally, have been very 
well pleased with it; there seems to be broad demand for it in the case 
of cotton. 

| would like to ask Mr. Marvin McLain to go into it in more detail. 
He has been following it with the industry. 

Mr. McLarn. With wheat, Senator Russell, I think this ought to be 
added. The producer groups themselves were very anxious to have 
this program put into effect and they are very happy with the way it is 
working out. The prime purpose, of course, in having a program like 
this, is to prevent commodities from moving through our hands. 
This, of course, is costly and disrupts the normal operations of the 
free market. 

Cotton, of course, is a major export crop, and we feel it would work 
as well for cotton as it does for wheat. The industry is pretty much 
in support of it. We feel that it would be a wise move, and we hate to 
see any roadblock thrown in the way of our being able to carry it out. 
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I think, if you read the House report carefully, you will find evidence 
that there could be some serious roadblocks to our carrying out such a 
program, especially if action of both Houses prevented us from carry- 
ing out this program. 

Senator Russeii. Did the House write something in the bill or in 
the report? 

Mr. McLain. We haven’t seen the bill, or I haven’t. It is in the 
report, and there is quite a bit on it. There are 2 or 3 pages on it. 

Senator Russe.u. On the fact they are opposed to this ‘in kind”’ 
program as it relates to cotton? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Senator RussEty. What is the principal objection? 

Mr. McLain. The principal objection is that they feel the present 
program has worked quite well in moving cotton abroad, and they 
hate to see anything done to change a program which they think has 
been doing a good job. 

Senator Russet. Under your present program, you allow the 
exporters considerably more latitude to make these exports, do you 
not? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. We permit free substitution. 

Senator Russe.ty. That is what I had reference to. 

Mr. McLain. All they have to do is export an equivalent amount of 
cotton. 

Senator Russeiu. You think the program would work as well with 
cotton just as it has in the case of wheat? 

Mr. McLain. We think so, yes. 

Senator Russety. Would it result in savings to the Department in 
finances? 

Mr. McLain. I think it would not be any more costly and there 
would probably be some savings. 

Senator Russe.u. Senator Ellender. 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM TO COTTON 


Senator ELLENpDER. Mr. Chairman, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I have been trying for at least the past 
12 months, to get the Department to put into effect the same program 
on cotton as is now in effect in the case of wheat. 

I understand that a study has been made of the wheat program to 
determine if it could also apply to cotton and just recently the Depart- 
ment decided that the program for wheat would work as well for 
cotton. Am I correct, Mr. McLain? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. As | understand it, it would prevent the han- 
dling of cotton twice. You would sell the cotton directly and thereby 
avoid storage. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Senator ELLeNDER. And would not that save money for the Depart- 
ment in the long run? 

Mr. McLain. We think it would, Senator Ellender. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpER. In other words, you could certainly cut down 
on your office forces, who are presently handling the cotton in the 
fields? 
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Mr. McLarn. If it was all handled this way, we think we could. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. Is it not a fact that in addition to wheat you 
have successfully applied this same program to soybean oil? 

Mr. MchLarn. Yes. 

Senator ELLenperR. You handled it in the same way and it worked 
very well; has it not? 

Mr. McLain. I think the best example has been wheat. We have 
moved vegetable oils under Public Law 480, which, of course, is taken 
out of the free market, Senator Ellender, but that is not a good 
example because the oil has not been in our stocks to the extent that 
wheat and cotton have been. I think the comparison is not quite the 
same. 

Senator ELLENpDgER. But, you do not store this commodity. 

Mr. McLain. It comes out of free market stocks. 

Senator ELLenpER. Exactly. In that way you at least save storage 
and handling by the Department. 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS ON COTTON PROGRAM 


Senator ELLenpER. Now, Mr. McLain, would you be able to tell the 
committee of any savings, in your own opinion, that would be effected 
if the cotton program were to be handled as is wheat? 

I understand that Mr. Whitten has been saying for quite a while 
that the Secretary now has the authority under the law to sell cotton 
on the free market. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right, on the free market under the provisions 
of law. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now this would give more opportunity; would 
it not? 

Mr. McLarty. We think it would give more opportunity because it 
would let the exports come out of free stocks rather than out of 
our stocks. 

Senator ELLENDER. How would it differ from the method suggested 
by Mr. Whitten, insofar as expenses are concerned? 

Mr. McLain. The only difference we can see, Senator Ellender, the 
subsidy involved should be the same both ways. The amount it 
takes to meet the world price will be calculated the same each way. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Let me ask you this: if you put into effect the 
plan that you contemplate, do you, or do you not, see more cotton 
moving, or as much cotton moving as under the plan you now have in 
effect? 

Mr. McLain. I think we will see more, in view of what we are 
facing this fall. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. We have 3 million bales and a little in excess of that 
on loan that will come into our hands in August. We will not have 
the qualities and volume in our hands to work with, therefore we 
think it is very essential that we be allowed to move in this other 
direction. 
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DELAY IN PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. But, as I recall, when some of us tried to get 
the Department to put into effect the program for cotton as is now 
the case for wheat, there were objections from the producers of cotton 
in the Delata area. I believe Senator Eastland was opposed to it, 
but I think he is now on record as being for the program that will 
start this coming August. Am I correct? 


Mr. McLain. That is correct. He had told me that over the 
telephone. 


Senator ELLenpER. Exactly, and Secretary Benson has said that 
he would give it further study and he hoped to put it into effect this 
coming August. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator E,LeNDER. And Senator Eastland, as I remember, joined 


in and said he felt the program should be put into effect this coming 
August. 

1 have received the opinion of your General Counsel, No. 62, which 
I will place in the record. 

(The opinion referred to follows:) 


(OP. GEN. COUN. No. 62] 


Unitep STates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1958. 


Syllabus: Section 203 of Agricultural Act of 1956—Method of Encouraging 
Cotton Exports. 


Commodity Credit Corporation may carry out section 203 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 either by sales of cotton from its stocks for export at competitive 
world prices or through export subsidy payments on United States cotton sufficient 
to make it competitive in world markets. 


OPINION FOR MARVIN L. MCLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Subject: Authority to carry out a cotton export subsidy program under section 203 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Dear Mr. McLain: The question has been presented to this office as to whether 
a program under which Commodity Credit Corporation would encourage the 
export of cotton by payments to the exporters would satisfy the requirements of 
section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. This question arises in connection 
with a program contemplated by Commodity Credit Corporation under which 
American exporters would, upon exporting cotton in fulfillment of export sales 
registered with the Corporation, receive export subsidy payments in the form of 
dollar credits which could be used only in payment for cotton purchased from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. The export subsidy would be in an 
amount calculated to enable the exporters to sell cotton for export at competitive 
world prices. 

Section. 203 provides: 

“In furtherance of the current policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
offering surplus agricultural commodities for sale for export at competitive world 
prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to use its existing powers 
and authorities immediately upon the enactment of this Act to encourage the 
export of cotton by offering to make cotton available at prices not in excess of the 
level of prices at which cottons of comparable qualities are being offered in sub- 
stantial quantity by other exporting countries and, in any event, for the cotton 
marketing year beginning August 1, 1956, at prices not in excess of the minimum 
prices (plus carrying charges, beginning October 1, 1956, as established pursuant 
to Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949) at which cottons of comparable 

ualities were sold under the export program announced by the United States 
epartment of Agriculture on August 12, 1955. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may accept bids in excess of the maximum prices specified herein but shall not 
reject bids at such maximum prices unless a higher bid is received for the same 
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cotton. Cottons of qualities not comparable to those of cottons sold under the 
program announced on August 12, 1955, shall be offered at prices not in excess of 
the maximum prices prescribed hereunder for cottons of qualities comparable to 
those of cottons sold under such program, with appropriate adjustment for differ- 
ences in quality. Such quantities of cotton shall be sold as will reestablish and 
maintain the fair historical share of the world market for United States cotton, 
said volume to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture” (7 U. 8. C. 1853). 

This section directs Commodity Credit Corporation “‘to use its existing powers 
and authorities * * * to encourage the export of cotton by offering to make 
cotton available’ at competitive world prices and that ‘‘Such quantities of cotton 
shall be sold as will reestablish and maintain the fair historical share of the world 
market for United States cotton, said volume to be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” It is to be noted that this language does not specifically require 
Commodity Credit Corporation to sell cotton from its inventory, and it does not 
appear that it was intended to specify a particular means by which cotton would 
be made available. Under ‘‘the existing powers and authorities’? of Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Corporation could encourage the exportation of agricul- 
tural commodities through payments to exporters or by sales of commodities 
from its stocks at reduced prices,' and it appears that it was intended that section 
203 could be carried out either by selling cotton from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks at competitive world prices or by a subsidy sufficient to make it possible 
for exporters to export cotton at competitive world prices. In either case, the 
Corporation would be “offering to make cotton available’ for export sale by 
American exporters at competitive world prices. 

The legislative history of section 203 makes it clear that this construction of 
the statute was intended. During the discussions of this section on the floor of 
the Senate and the House, it was brought out that the objective which was being 
sought was to make it possible for American exporters to recapture for the United 
States its fair historical share of the world cotton market.2 It was also brought 
out that Congress felt that this could not be accomplished unless exporters could 
sell cotton at prices competitive with foreign cotton and that Congress was con- 
cerned as to whether this Department would take effective steps to accomplish 
this in the absence of legislation. During the discussions in the Senate, Senator 
Eastland, a member of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, who 
was acknowledged by Senator Ellender, the chairman of the committee, to be the 
author of this section,’ obtained unanimous consent “to have printed in the 
Congressional Record at this point an explanation of the legislative intent of 
section 203,’’ which reads, in part, as follows: 


“BXPLANATION OF LEGISLATIVE INTENT OF SECTION 203 OF H. R. 10875” 


* * * * * * * 


“The first part directs the Commodity Credit Corporation to use its existing 
powers and authorities immediately upon enactment of the act to encourage the 
export of cotton by offering to make cotton available at prices not in excess of 
the prices at which cottons of comparable qualities are being offered by other 
exporting countries. 

“With respect to this first part, it is the intent that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall make cotton available at the level of prices at which cottons 
comparable to those produced in the United States are being offered by other 
exporting countries in substantial quantities. 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation,in making cotton available at competitive 
prices, could provide either for the sale of CCC cotton for export at competitive world 
prices or for a cash export subsidy on United States cotton sufficient to make it com- 
petitive in world markets.” 

* * * * * * x 


“Under any Commodity Credit Corporation program for the payment of a 
cash export subsidy on cotton exported during the marketing year beginning 
August 1, 1956, it is also the intent that the amount of such subsidy shall be not 


1 Section 5 of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act authorizes the Corporation to ‘‘(d) Remove 
and dispose of or aid in the removal or disposition of surplus agricultural commodities.” and ‘‘(f) Export or 
cause to be exported, or aid in the development of foreign markets for, agricultural commodities.”” The 1958 
budget for Commodity Credit Corporation approved by Congress provides that ‘“The Corporation promotes 
the export of agricultural commodities and products through sales, barters, payments, and other operations. 
Such commodities and products may be those held in private trade channels as well as those in Commodity 
Cre iit Corporation’s inventory,’”’ and points out that export subsidy payments are made on a number of 
commodities. Substantially the same statements have been contained in previous Commodity Credit 
Corporation budgets. 

2 See 102 Congressional Record, pp. 7489, 7615-7620, 7953, 7954. 

3 102 Congressional Record, pp. 7489, 7616. 
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less than the spread between 25 cents (minimum sales prices at port of 25% cents 
minus one-half cent allowance for average cost of transportation from interior 
origin points to port) per pound and the average price of Middling White fifteen- 
sixteenths inch cotton on the 14 designated spot cotton markets.” 

* * * * * * * 


“With respect to this third part, it is the intent that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will take whatever steps are necessary to reestablish and maintain our fair histori- 
cal share of the world market for United States cotton. The Secretary in state- 
ments to the press has indicated what our fair share of the world market should 
be, and it is the intent that the Secretary of Agriculture should utilize all his 

owers to achieve such a goal as rapidly as possible and in an orderly manner. 
his goal, however, should be increased proportionately as world consumption 
of cotton increases” ‘ {Italic supplied.] 

The foregoing explanation of section 203 by the acknowledged author of the 
section makes it clear that in carrying out the mandate of the section that cotton 
be made available by Commodity Credit Corporation at competitive world prices 
the Corporation could do so either through sales by the Corporation from its 
own stocks or by payment of a subsidy on exports from private stocks. 

The only provision in section 203 which would appear to relate solely to sales 
out of Commodity Credit Corporation inventories is the second sentence, relating 
to the acceptance and rejection of bids by Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
was added by an amendment offered on the floor of the Senate by Senator 
Anderson. The legislative history makes it clear, however, that the amendment 
was intended by Senator Anderson as a liberalization to permit the Corporation 
to accept bids at a greater range in prices. There appears to be no reason, 
therefore, why this language should be construed as a limitation on the means 
which could otherwise be employed by the Corporation in carrying out this 
section. 

While there were discussions in the Senate and the House of Representatives ° as 
to the maximum prices at which Commodity Credit Corporation cotton could 
be sold under this section, no disagreement was expressed with the explanation 
of legislative intent inserted in the Record by Senator Eastland. It would appear, 
therefore, that these discussions must be considered as bearing only upon the 
pricing restrictions which would be applicable if this section were carried out by 
Commodity Credit Corporation through a program for sales of cotton out of its 
stocks and that Congress did not intend a result other than that explained by 
the author of the Eastland amendment. 

The intent of Congress in enacting section 203 is also demonstrated by the 
previous history of this section. While the bill (H. R. 12, 84th Cong.) which was 
vetoed by the President did not contain a section equivalent to section 203, this 
bill as it originally passed the Senate contained a very similar section (sec. 303), 
also sponsored by Senator Eastland, providing: 

“In furtherance of the current policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of offering surplus agricultural commodities for sale for export at competitive 
prices, the Commodity Credit Corporation is directed to use its existing powers 
and authorities immediately upon the enactment of this Act to encourage sales for 
export of such quantities of cotton as will reestablish and maintain the fair 
historical share of the world market for United States cotton, said volume to be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. Cotton made available by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under section 102 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, shall be sold at competitive 
world prices.” 

This language would not have limited Commodity Credit Corporation to 
encouraging cotton exports by means of a program for sales of cotton out of its 
stocks at competitive world prices, and the report of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee pointed out specifically that ‘‘The program developed could provide 
either for the sale of CCC cotton for export at competitive world prices or for 
a cash export subsidy on United States cotton sufficient to make it competitive in 
world markets.’”’’ This section was later eliminated from the bill by the Confer- 


4102 Congressional Record, pp. 7617-7618. 

5 102 Congressional Record pp. 7616-7617, 7635. 

® No change in this section was made in the House, where it was approved aft ra short discussion. 

7 Senate Report No. 1484, 84th Cong., p. 24. The report also shows the broad meaning which Congress 
intended to be given to the phrase ‘‘cotton made available by the Commodity Credit Corporation,” stating: 
“The section also provides that cotton made available by CCC under section 102 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 shall be sold at competitive world prices. Cotton made available 
is intended to include cotton sold from its stocks by CCC as well as cotton made available for export under 
the program through CCC financing of exportations from private stocks.’’ Substantially the same language 


is used in the portion of section 203 now in question, and it would appear that the same broad meaning 
was intended. 
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ence Committee on the ground that the Secretary ‘‘already has ample authority 
to accomplish the purposes of section 303” and “‘with the understanding that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would use such methods as are necessary to achieve 
the purposes of section 303 and meet his announced goal of exporting at least 
5,000,000 bales of cotton annually.” * While the language finally adopted by 
Congress varies slightly from that used in the earlier bill, it appears that the 
basic intention of Congress was the same. The changes in phraseology were 
obviously designed to specify more precisely the price levels thought to be adequate 
by Congress to move the desired quantity of cotton, and there is no reason to 
believe that Congress intended thereby to prohibit achieving this objective 
by payments sufficient to make it possible for American exporters to recapture for 
the United States its fair share of the world cotton market. In this connection, it 
is to be noted that Senator Ellender, in describing section 203 on the floor of the 
Senate stated that this section “is very similar to a provision contained in House 
Resolution 12 as it first passed the Senate’ and that the essential difference 
between this provision and the original Eastland amendment was the inclusion 
of language prohibiting the Secretary from placing a price floor under the price 
of cotton at above the world market, in order to secure competitive pricing and 
permit American cotton to move freely into world trade. No mention is made 
of any intention to delete authority to encourage cotton exports by means of 
payments. 

It is to be noted that section 201 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 provides: 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, as rapidly as possible consistent 
with its existing authority, the operation of the price support program, and 
orderly liquidation, dispose of all stocks of agricultural commodities held by it.” 

It is our understanding that Commodity Credit Corporation will continue its 
domestic sales program, under which all of its stocks are available for purchase at 
not less than the higher of the domestic market price or the minimum sales price 
for unrestricted use specified in section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended. It is also our understanding that it has been administratively deter- 
mined that the domestic sales program, together with the requirement that sub- 
sidy payments earned under the proposed export program be used only for the 
purchase of cotton from Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks, will result in 
the disposition of cotton from Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks as rapidly 
as possible consistent with the orderly liquidation of such stocks, and that the 
export program, by encouraging the movement of cotton from private stocks into 
export channels, will reduce the quantity of cotton which would otherwise be 
taken into Commodity Credit Corporation’s inventory under its price-support 
program. 

For the reasons discussed above, it is the opinion of this office that the proposed 
program will satisfy the requirements of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. FARRINGTON, 
General Counsel. 


Secretary Benson. Yes, Senator; I think that is essentially correct. 
We felt we ought to have at least a year’s experience. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Not exactly correct. 

Secretary Benson. | think that is correct, according to my memory. 
We thought we needed a year’s experience on wheat before we went 
into other commodities, and that experience has been good, so we are 
ready to move. 

Senator AIKEN. At this point, may I ask, would this shift over to the 
subsidy, make any difference in the date that the exporters have to 
deliver the cotton to foreign countries under the, let’s say, the legisla- 


tion approved last year? Will they have to make the deliveries 
before August 1? 


Mr. McLain. That is right. 
Senator ArkEN. They will not be able to extend that date? 


Mr. McLarx. No. That has been requested, but it will not be 
done. 


® House Report No. 1986, 84th Cong. 
® 102 Congressional Record pp. 7489, 7616. 
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Senator Arxen. Well, I am glad to hear that. That is what I 
wanted to get on the record. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, should I stop at the end of each 
item for discussion? There are about 10 items, as I recall, that we 
would like to comment on, which bave appeared in the report of the 

| House committee. 

| Senator Russe. Mr. Secretary, ordinarily I wouldn’t attempt to 

| discourage any interruption, but, inasmuch as you are dealing with 

| something which we do not have a copy of, I think the committee 
should have a chance to examine on each item as you finish it; other- 

, wise we will have no record. 

| Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. These comments are 

| being made as a result of the release of the House committee report. 

| We will submit more detailed comment on each item later. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON CCC PROGRAMS 


Now, the second item, if there are no further questions on cotton, 
has to do with CCC public hearings—a proposal whereby CCC would 
give notice in advance and hold formal hearings on any proposed 
major action or change in policy as suggested in the report of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. We feel this would be exceed- 
ingly unwise. It would be practically impossible to implement. 
More importantly, however, advance public notice of possible action 
on many matters would create uncertainty and unwarranted specu- 
lation regarding price and the movement of farm commodities. 

So, we wanted to call that to your attention. We think it would be 
a mistake to require such hearings. We usually hold consultations, of 
course, with representatives of the commodity groups concerned, but 
we do not hold public hearings. We consider this a major change in 
policy. We do have an advisory committee, a bipartisan CCC Ad- 
visory Board. That Board often reviews some of these matters with 
us, but we have not followed the practice of holding public hearings 
every time we intended to change a policy. 

Senator Russextt. Do you consult your advisory committee before 
you make a major change in policy? 

Secretary Brunson. Yes; generally speaking, Senator Russell, that 
has been our practice throughout. 

Senator Russet. It would seem to me you should. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Russeit. You should do that before you make a substantial 
change in policy? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Ettenper. In these public hearings, you still would have 
the last word, would you not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we would. 

Senator Ettenper. If that is true, what good would it do to have 
the public hearings? 

Secretary Benson. We cannot see that it would do any particular 
good. But I do not think anything would be accomplished except to 
slow up the operation. 

| Mr. Morse. Our major concern is about the market impact. 
| Senator Russeiu. It would create speculation. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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Senator Dirksen. You would have, in addition, of course, a variety 


of group pressures, and I venture to say you would have some pressures 
from up here. 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, Senator. 

Secretary Benson. Well, we have some, occasionally, from various 
places, but we think it would not contribute to the smooth operation 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Senator Dirksen. My distinguished colleague from Louisiana 
laughs a little about that allegation, but the fact of the matter is this: 
Consider an area like Chicago, where the board of trade, a lot of grain 
interests, they would not only want to come down and appear, but 
the chances are a thousand to one that they would come down and 
see me in a jiffy and say, ‘You get hold of the Secretary right now.” 

Senator ELLenpErR. I thought you meant personally appear? 

Senator Dirksen. Oh, I probably would be. 

Senator ELLENDER. I know you would be urged to, the same as I, 
but I would never do it. 

Senator Russeiu. The question was as to pressures. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well you get it anyhow. You do not have to 
have public hearings to get that. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Secretary Benson. The third item, Mr. Chairman, has to do with 
the conservation reserve program of the soil bank. The House com- 
mittee reduced to $300 million the budget proposal for a conservation 
reserve program of $450 million in 1959. 

This, we feel, would result in a possible program level of about 
$25 million below 1958. The expansion of surpluses has been retarded 
and reduced. With the elimination of the acreage reserve, we feel 
there is need for an immediate expansion of the more permanent 
retirement of currently used cropland into recognized good conserva- 
tion uses. 

Senator Youna. If I may interrupt at this point? 

Senator Russexy. Certainly. 

Senator Younea. I have to appear before another Senate hearing. 
I don’t know what we are dealing with here. There are no copies 
of the statement available. 

Senator Russeit. The Secretary offered his formal statement for 
the record, and I think you have been furnished with a copy of that. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Senator Russe.u. But he is now commenting upon certain action 
by the committee of the other body dealing with this same bill, on the 
recommendations they made. 

Senator Young. Do we have a House report? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Youna. All right; thank you. Excuse me, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. As I indicated, with the termination of the 
acreage reserve part of the soil bank, we have requested an authori- 
zation of $450 million to permit the planning of the program to 
immediately retire an acreage, when added to the 10 million acres 
already in conservation reserve, approximating the acreage presently 
in the entire soil-bank program. 

The conservation reserve approach to the troublesome surplus 
problem has widespread acceptance. It also attacks the very roots 
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of many aspects of the problem causing the past and present depressed 
agricultural situation. We feel that the shifting of land out of agri- 
cultural production for periods of 3 to 10 years, as is provided under 
the conservation reserve, leads to some permanent conversion to uses 
for which it is best suited. 

Our experience to date indicates that farmers desire to cooperate, 
and will cooperate, in this needed conservation with reasonable rentals. 
The extent to which this can be accomplished depends entirely on the 
funds available and the limitations applied. So, we would hope that 
the committee would see fit to approve the item in the budget for the 
conservation reserve; namely, $450 million as against $300 million 
which the House committee approved. 

Senator ELLeENpER. The $450 million is the limit placed in the act, 
is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, how much of that amount would be used 
= pay for acres already placed in the conservation program; do you 
now? 

Secretary Benson. How about that, Mr. McLain? 

Mr. McLain. You are talking about the year 1959? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir. 


PROJECTED EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. McLarn. It was our intent, Senator Ellender, to get approxi- 
mately 7 million to 10 million acres more in the current signup. We 
now have between 3 million and 4 million acres more and the signup 
runs another 2 weeks. We are going to be short of our goal. There- 
fore, the suggestion of trimming back the actual appropriations for 
use for the 1958 program, I think, is not too bad, because the House 
committee has indicated that if we need more we can come back with 
a request for a supplemental appropriation. 

What the Secretary is talking about here is the limitation for next 
year, which we feel could well be expanded following termination of 
the acreage reserve. 

Senator ELttenper. I understand that. But under the authoriza- 
tion bill, as I recall, the maximum amount you can spend in any one 
year is $450 million? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenpeErR. Thus, if we should appropriate $450 million, 
part of it would be used to pay for acres that are already under 
contract? 

Mr. McLarn. Correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. The question is, How much of the new money 
will be used to take care of acres already contracted for? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Grant can give you the details on that. 

Mr. Grant. Senator Ellender, the 1959 budget anticipates that 
about $58 million will be needed for rental payments on the 1957 
contracts and that as much as $123 million might be needed on 1958 
contracts. In addition, the estimated requirements for practice 
payments total about $149 million. 

| Senator ELLENpER. What is the total? 
Mr. Grant. A total of $330 million. 
Senator ELLENDER. That is for acres already contracted for. 
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Mr. Grant. That includes estimated signup on the 1958 program, 
but, as Assistant Secretary McLain pointed out, that signup is not 
materializing at the rate anticipated. It will be probably somewhat 
less than the estimate. 

Senator ELLENDER. Assuming that we give you what you desire, 
do you think it will be possible for you to put under contract all of 
the acres you first contemplated under this program? 

Mr. McLain. We think for 1959 it would, Senator Ellender. 


COST OF COMPLETED ACREAGE PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Then what is your estimate of the cost to the 
Government for rentals and what have you after the program is 
completely contracted for, that is, in acres? 

Mr. Mclarn. If we got 20 million acres it would be roughly $200 
million—using the current national average of $10 an acre. 

Senator Youna. Will you yield there? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Would that include your practice payments? 

Mr. McLain. No. He was asking about the annual rental pay- 
ments. 

Senator Youna. After your practice payments are made, what 
would be your obligations under existing contract? 

Mr. McLarn. If it would be 20 million at $10 an acre, approxi- 
mately $200 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. The rental would be the only thing to take care 
of. That is why your program is now more costly than it would be 
in the future? 

Mr. McLain. Of course, the practice payments would still have to 
be made in 1959. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. That is assuming we do get the acreage out 
which we have set as a goal, Senator Young. 

Senator HoLuanp. Are you assuming, Mr. Secretary, that you will 
wind up your signup goal by 1959? 

Mr. McLartn. We have another year to run. Our assumption, 
while there has been no commitment made here, we would look at it 
at the end of 1 more year before we would decide what we would 
recommend after that. The law permits another year, as you know. 

Senator HoLuaNnp. In other words, what you are figuring on now is 
that which you think you will need if the signup continues on through 
1959? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. The next item, if there are no further questions 
on that, has to do with REA loans. 


PROPOSED CONSERVATION RESERVE LIMITATION 


Senator Russe. Before you leave the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, are you familiar with the limitations which appear in the bill 
before the other body that “no part of these funds shall be paid where 
any contract payments made for annual rental rates consist of 20 per- 
cent of the current value of the land rented or where payments are 
made for conservation practices in excess of the average rate for com- 
parable practices under the agricultural conservation program’’? 
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Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we are aware of that provision. 
But we have not had adequate time to appraise the effect which it 
would have on the program. We would like to submit to the com- 
mittee a little later our appraisal of that particular provision. 

Senator Russet. All right. 


REA LOAN PROGRAM 


Secretary Benson. The next item is REA loans. The budget in- 
cluded requests for new authorizations of $150 million for electrifica- 
tion loans and $56 million for telephone loans and indicated that 
legislation would be proposed which would authorize the obtaining of 
private funds to meet part of the 1959 loan requirements. The 
legislative proposal has been submitted to the Congress. 

The House Committee increased the electrification loan authoriza- 
tion to $300 million and the telephone loan authorization to $60 
million together with a contingent fund of $25 million for each 
program. 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS 


There is no intention, of course, on the part of the administration 
to cripple these systems or to interfere with the full accomplishment 
of the purposes of the Rural Electrification Act. These systems will 
require large sums of capital in future years, we feel, to provide for 
the growing demand of their consumers. 

The President explained the purpose of this legislation in this 
manner: He said it would be in the public interest to broaden the 
sources of capital from which REA systems may obtain the financing 
necessary for continued growth and adequate service to consumers. 
REA has expanded very rapidly, as you know. More than one-half 
of the power now used in the system is used by nonfarm consumers 
and there are about 100,000 additional consumers added annually 
and of the new users about 3 out of 4 are nonfarm users. 

So we hope that the Congress will carefully consider what we 
consider to be constructive legislative proposals at an early date. 

Without this additional legislative authority, of course, the new 
loan authorization of $206 million, which is recommended in the 
budget, will be inadequate to meet the loan requirements for these 
systems in the fiscal year 1959. 

| In other words, if there is not action on the proposed legislation to 
| make funds available through the private money market, it will be 
| necessary to increase the authorizations for REA above the amount 
in the budget. 

NONFARM USERS 


Senator Russe.u. Did I understand you to say the REA lines were 
serving about 100,000 new units annually? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Russexii. And 3 out of 4 were nonfarmer users? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Russeii. How does that come about? 

Secretary Benson. You see, there has been a great shift in the 
number of people and industries who have moved out into the 
country. In many cases, REA service was available and these new 
people and new industries have asked for service from REA coopera- 
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tives. Oftentimes it has involved heavying up lines, increasing the 
generating capacity, but these people have not been farmers. The 
great bulk of them have been nonfarmers, but they have asked for the 
service. 

Then there has also been the inducement of being able to get the 
service at a little lower figure than they could from some other sources 
in some cases. So there has been a combination of factors which has 
caused a tremendous expansion in REA. 

We think the organization has rendered great service, but we think 
it has come of age, like the Farm Credit Administration did, and now 
should be seeking part of its capital from the private money market. 

Senator RussuiL. Did you make any estimate on the percentages 
of outlets for all of the REA systems, to the ones who are farmers and 
to the ones who are not? Do you have any such figures? 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the figures here, but I think we 
can provide them for the record. 

Mr. Morse. The statement he made was that over half of the 
power is going for nonfarmer users. 

Senator RusseLy. Well, of course, that is because you have so 
many new small industries moving to rural areas. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is one of the major factors. 

Senator Russe... They use a great deal of power, but I understood 
we could also get some figures that would give us some idea of how 
long it would take this shift in the type of consumers to the point 
where nonfarm population would be preponderant? 

Secretary Benson. In some areas, Senator Russell, that would be 
true now, that the nonfarm consumers would be larger than the farm 
consumers, but we could, I believe, provide a breakdown and would 
give a fuller picture of the situation. 

Senator Russexu. If you have anything on that, you may supply 
it for the record. 

Secretary Benson. We will do so, if we have it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Total number of consumers served by REA borrowers as of June 30, 1947-57, and 
estimated number of consumers by type for each fiscal year ! 





| | 
Residential | Residential | Commercial |\Commercial 
















































































Total | Farms 2 service, service, and in- and in- Other ¢ 
nonfarm towns | dustrial, dustrial, 
| rural 2 small 3 | large 3 
As of | | ef 
June 30 | | | | | | 
Con- | | Con- Con- Con- Con- | Con- | Con- | 
sumers| Per- |sumers) Per- |sumers| Per- |sumers| Per- |sumers| Per- |sumers Per- |sumers, Per- 
(thou-| cent | (thou-| cent | (thou-| cent | (thou-| cent | (thou-| cent | (thou-| cent (thou- | cent 
sands) sands) sands) sands) sands)| sands) sands)} 
1957...| 4,407 | 100.0 | 2,503 | 56.8 |61, 238 | 28.1 295 6.7 326 7.4 9/0.2 36 | 0.8 
1956. _.} 4,302 | 100.0 | 2,474 | 57.5 |51,179 | 27.4 288 6.7 318 | 7.4 9 a 34 | 8 
1955...| 4,188 | 100.0 | 2,437 | 58.2 (51,148 | 27.4 264 6.3 306 7.3 | 8 2 25 | 6 
1954___| 4,109 | 100.0 | 2,704 | 65.8 | 846 | 20.6 242 5.9 288 | 7.0 | 8 ia 21 | 5 
1953__.| 3,952 | 100.0 | 2,640 | 66.8 | 786 | 19.9 229 5.8 | 269 | 6.8) 8 2] 20 5 
1952___| 3,769 | 100.0 | 2,540 | 67.4 | 720} 19.1 219 5.8 253 6.7 | 7 2 30 8 
1951_._| 3,547 | 100.0 | 2,359 | 66.5 720 | 20.3 198 5.6 238 6.7 | 7 2 25 7 
1950_..| 3,252 | 100.0 | 2,553 | 78.5 280 8.6 176 5.4 218 | 6.7 6 } + 2 19 6 
1949___| 2,778 | 100.0 | 2,175 | 78.3 247 8.9 150 5.4 | 189) 6.8 6 2 11 | 4 
1948__.| 2,264 | 100.0 | 1,745 | 77.1 206 9.1 138 6.1 161 aad 7 .3 7 | 3 
1947_._| 1,843 | 100.0 | 1,417 | 76.9 146 | 7.9 133 7.2 135 | 7.3 7 4 5 3 
| | i | | | 





1 Total consumers are as reported in REA Monthly Statistical Bulletin and include latest available 
information at time of repayment of loan for former borrowers whose loans have been repaid in full. The 
fiscal year figures for each type of consumer have been computed on calendar-year percentages. 

2 The total farms served, as reported by borrowers since 1950, have been adjusted downward to eliminate 
nonfarm residences reported by borrowers in the farm classification in order to conform with the number of 
farms receiving electricity as reported by the United States Census of Agriculture. Data were adjusted for 
1951-54 on the basis of the 1950 census; for 1955-57 on the basis of the 1954 census. Corresponding upward 
adjustments have been made in the residential service-nonfarm rural category. 

3 Borrowers do not have a classification of ‘Industrial consumers.’”” The term ‘‘commercial and indus- 
trial’’ consumers as used by REA borrowers is defined as: 

Small—Generally includes establishments with installed transformer capacity of 25 kilovolt-amperes or 
less. Borrowers purchasing power from TVA include in this class consumers with a demand of under 50 
kilowatts. This category includes schools, churches, and halls. 

Large—Generally includes establishments with installed transformer capacity of over 25 kilovolt-amperes. 


Borrowers purchasing power from TVA include in this class consumers with a demand of 50 kilowatts and 
over. 


4 Includes pump irrigation, public street and highway lighting, and other electric service. 
5 Includes seasonal cottages. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE FOR TOWNS 


Senator ELLenper. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, about 95 
percent of the farmers of the Nation are users of electricity. 

Secretary Benson. That is right, on the farms. 

Senator ELLeENDER. Now, as I| suggested to your representative 
when we discussed the matter, why could not the program be worked 
out whereby you would continue servicing farms under the same rules 
and regulations heretofore adhered to and spelled out by Congress, 
by ext ending service to villages or towns not in excess of 1,500 people? 
However, now you are being asked to furnish extra electric ‘ity for 
towns with a population of as many as 10,000 people; am I right? 

Secretary Benson. I think you are right. 

Senator ELuenpeR Yes, and I believe that the Department is 
exactly right in not having the Government furnish 2-percent money 
to furnish electricity to Cities of 5,000, 6,000, and 10,000 people, 
because that will frustrate the original intention of Congress. 

Secretary Benson. It is difficult, in many instances, to differenti- 
ate, because you may have two places side by side. The one may not 
have quite enough acres to meet the definition of a farm, but the next- 
door neighbor may have enough so that his operation does meet the 
definition of a farm. Both of them may be working in town and 
living on their acreage, or both of them may be living on their acreage 
and not working in town. So, it is a rather difficult thing to get at. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Under the law as it is now written and under 
which you have been operating for approximately, the past 30 years, 
would it not be possible for you to limit this 2- -percent money in order 
to supply electricity to farmers instead of increasing the electricity 
supply of the city folk? I have made that suggestion and I believe 
you ought to be able to do it. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without any further legislation? 

Mr. Morse. The practical move would be through legislation to 
give REA’s the opportunity to seek private money for their expansion. 
They already have over $3 billion in existing loans at 2 percent interest 
that would not be disturbed. If they got private capital for their 
expansion, these outstanding loans that the Government is carrying 
would more than carry the farm end of REA services. 

Senator ELtenper. When you say “seek money to expand,” of 
course, you have in mind for the expansion of electric users other than 
farmers? 

Mr. Morse. Well, both that and the heavying up of the lines to 
serve the increased load coming from all sources—use on the farm, 
nonfarm people living out in the area, industries, and so on. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, as I recall, we had quite a few examples 
given to us where REA was called upon to supply electricity to newly 
developed towns. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Increased demand comes in a variety of 
ways. I remember one where it was primarily to serve a resort area 
that was being developed. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Yes. But they tacked on a few farmers to 
make it come within the purview of the law. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. But under the law itself it strikes me that you 
ought to be able to rig up some kind of rules and regulations to make 
it so that you would not have to furnish 2-percent money for such 
purposes. 

BREAKDOWN OF CO-OPS BY USE 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Secretary, would it be possible, for the 
record, to submit a breakdown by co-ops over the country showing, 
first, the number of rural farm users; second, the number of nonfarm 
users; and, third, the number of industrial users? 

Secretary Benson. | think we could do that. We would probably 
have to use as a basis for the division a definition of the farm property, 
which is a census definition, but there is no clear line of demarcation 
any more between city and country, which we all know. They sort of 
blend into each other. There is an overlapping both ways, so we 
would probably have to take the definition of a farm which the Census 
Bureau has been using, which they now have under consideration for 
change. 

Senator Dirksen. It is conceivable that you would have a com- 
munity serving REA power over here predicated on cheaper money 
and over here is a competitive industry of a smaller size and, in a 
sense, the Government is unwittingly involved in that situation. I 
believe we ought to catch up with that now. 

Senator ELLENDER. Many examples of that very thing have been 
submitted to me by a gentleman who called on me several weeks ago, 
and I was astounded. 
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Senator Dirksen. We should have that breakdown for the record, 
because that is the best evidence of what the situation is. 

Senator Russeti. The information requested will be filed with 
the committee. 


ATTITUDE OF PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Senator Russe.u. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Secretary, is it not a fact that this rural 
development, both industrial and residential, which has been taking 
place is the direct result of the REA line going into those areas and 
is it not a fact that had the private utilities, proprietary corporations, 
been willing to serve those areas the REA could never have gone into 
there in the first place? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is partly true. 

That has been a major factor, | would say, in many areas. 

Senator Aiken. They had to have power in there. They could 
not get it any other way. The REA went in and this enormous 
development has taken place as a result. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. It has fitted right into the 
desire of industry to decentralize and it has induced them in some 
areas to speed up their decentralization. 

Senator AIKEN. That is why I say now I have always been an 
enthusiastic supporter of rural development programs, that we have to 
continue those factors which contribute to rural development and I 
believe the REA is one of them. 

I do not say we do not have private developers, new developers that 
some of these benefits could go to, because there are probably several 
small ones who have not yet quite completed their mission. 

Mr. Morse. It is for that reason we ask for an appropriation plus 
the legislation, so they could be handled, depending on the stage of 
their maturity and ability to handle the private money. 


RATES FOR NONFARM USERS 


Senator ELLENDER. Well, Secretary Benson, as I expressed to your 
Administrator’s agent some time ago, the least that should be paid 
by these new ahdoaies is the going rate of interest and not 2 percent. 
The 2 percent loan rate was established in order to bring electricity 
to the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator ELLenpER. As you pointed out, 3 out of every 4 consumers 
are not farmers. It has just gone beyond our expectations. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Holland. 


INDIAN LAKE ESTATES 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, in making a report on this 
matter, I hope, Mr. Secretary, you will ask your people to give some 
attention to the situation in Florida which has recently been called 
to my attention. That is that the Indian Lake Estates, which all of 
us here in Washington hear about on television and radio everyday, is 
being served by a very fine REA association in our State and nobody 
is complaining of that who is in connection with either that associa- 
tion or with the Indian Lake Estates, but there are others who feel 
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that the particularly fortunate rates of interest applicable there should 
be extended instead to them, and without expressing any opinion on 
the matter at all, because I haven’t had a chance to be down there 
and look at it, I wish you would cover that matter in your report, if 
you will? 

Secretary Benson. We will be happy to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Indian Lakes Estates development is located within the service area of 
the Peace River Valley Electric Membership Corp., which has headquarters in 
Wauchula, Fla. This development is in a rural area as defined in the Rural 
Electrification Act. The cooperative had distribution lines adjacent to the 
development and is presently serving homes in the development. Loans to this 


borrower have been made under the same terms that are applicable to all REA 
borrowers. 


LEGISLATION ON RATES RECOMMENDED 


Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the President 
has recommended legislation which would require that any Govern- 
ment agency using Government funds, as Senator Ellender has indi- 
cated, would pay at least a minimum rate equal to the cost of the 
money to the Treasury. I have objected to singling out REA on a 
thing of that sort, but to do it clear across the board, it seems to me 
is defensible and sound. 

Senator ELLENDER. The only reason I suggest it is that you have 
such an intermingling of farmers with people that are on the ragged 
edge of being farmers that it would at least, I believe, be more palat- 
able to have them paying the going rate rather than 2 percent. I 
think that should be terminated, so as to make it ane to give 
electricity to people who are not farmers. 

Senator Young. May I ask this question: are you familiar with the 
interest rates that we charge to foreign countries under mutual-aid 
assistance? 

Secretary Benson. No. I cannot say that I am, Senator Young. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is 4% or 5 percent, some 6 percent. 

Senator Younac. We have made some at two, though. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, in years past, I think, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpER. That was in Great Britain. It is still at that 
rate. 

Mr. Morssz. The legislation referred to here however, does not 
deal with the interest rate. The legislation referred to here is merely 
legislation that would permit and enable the REA systems to go into 
the private market where that is practical and advisable. 

Senator Younc. Do you know of any loans made by any Govern- 
ment agencies at less than Government cost? 

Secretary Benson. I think there are several. I don’t have the 
names of them at my fingertips, but I think there are. As I recall 
when this was discussed, there were 3 or 4 of these mentioned, but I 
don’t have the names of them. We could get them. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Based on a review made in July 1957, the following agencies were making loans 
at a rate of interest less than interest cost te the Treasury: 

Department of Agriculture: 


Farmers’ Home Administration, certain emergency (disaster) loans 
Rural Electrification Administration 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
College housing loans 
Public Housing Administration 
Small Business Administration: Disaster loans 
Department of State: International Cooperation Administration loans 


REVIEW OF LOANS IN EXCESS OF $500,000 


Secretary Benson. The next item, Mr. Chairman, has to do with 
the school-lunch program. 

Senator Dirksen. Before you leave REA, would you care to make 
a comment, or would Mr. Scott care to make a comment on the 
administrative change under the Reorganization Act under which 
loans over $500,000 are referred, to the Credit Service, I think, for 
consultation, not necessarily for approval, is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator Dirksen, about May of last year, I believe it 
was, we asked Administrator Hamil to send over ‘to my office the 
applications involving sums of $500,000 or more. The Administrator 
and I have frequent. policy discussions, of course, and that request 
was an outgrowth of some of those discussions in which each of us 
felt it would be helpful for me to have this additional opportunity to 
become familiar with the type of applications that are coming in, the 
type of loans that are being approved under the act. 

Sometimes I see the applications before the Administrator does. 
In all instances, my comments, if I have any, on the applications are 
in the policy field and there has never been any statement made to 
the Administrator that he should or should not approve the applica- 
tions. He understands. It is entirely clear that he retains the full 
authority to make the decisions on the loans. 

It was a matter of discussion with him and it has been very helpful. 

Senator Dirksen. He concurs in this general policy? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, he does. As a matter of fact, Senator, 
there have been some cases where Mr. Hamil and Mr. Scott have 
brought applications to either Mr. Morse or tome. There seemed to 
be some question about them and they wanted further consultation. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Now the item of the school lunches. The House committee in- 
cluded language in the bill to transfer $55 million from section 32 
funds to section 6, for the purchase of food for the school-lunch 
program. 

he intent of the language is not clear to us. But if it is intended 
that the Department buy and distribute commodities in accordance 
with the criteria for section 32 purchases, the transfer of funds to the 
school-lunch program, we think, is unnecessary, because the schools 
are now given first priority, as the committee knows, for commodities 
purchased under section 32. 

If the intent is to require the Department to purchase commodities 
under section 6 authority, that is, to require that we make the pur- 
chases, it would result in direct Federal procurement for schools with- 
out regard to the criteria applied to section 32. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you repeat that? 

Secretary Benson. If the intent of the House committee is to re- 
quire the Department to purchase commodities under section 6 author- 
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ity, it would result in direct Federal procurement for schools without 
regard to the criteria applied to section 32. 

Senator ELteNDER. Whether it is surplus or not? 

Secretary Benson. Right, whether it is surplus or not. And we 
believe this would be a misdirection of section 32 funds and we recom- 
mend that the proviso be deleted. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that in the law itself, I mean, in the act? 

Secretary Benson. This is in the recommendation from the House, 
the action taken by the House committee. 

Senator ELLENDER. It js just in that? 

Secretary Benson. No, it is in the bill which they have reported out, 
Senator. 

INTENT OF CONGRESS 


Senator HoLLanp. | think this points up a matter on which I have 
felt for a long time the regulations of the requirements under section 32 
are in error and apart from the original intention of Congress. The 
original intention of Congress did not confine the use of section 32 
funds to surplus matters and it is only by regulation of your Depart- 
ment that it is so confined. 

We have run into that several times when we have for citrus in my 
State and for fruit products from other States commitments of funds 
to reinstate export uses of those products which we have lost since the 
war but which was built up with our own funds before the war, and 
your Department has ruled that unless there be a showing of surplus 
in any particular year, you can hardly make that ahead of time to plan 
your program, that you will not allocate funds for such use. 

Now | hope, Mr. Chairmar, that the Secretary will cause a restudy 
of that situation to be made because I could not find in the wording of 
the act, nor in the history of the act, anything requiring the use of 
section 32 funds to be exclusively applied to meet a surplus situation. 

Now, there may be a strong marketing problem which various 
segments of agriculture have which are not related to the immediate 
surplus, as in the cases which I mentioned. I wish you would have 
that restudied and give us again a clear statement of the policy of the 
Department in that field. 

Secretary Benson. We would be happy to do that. 

Senator HotLanp. I have not looked into the law recently; however, 
section 32 funds certainly would be used in order to remove surpluses, 
and not to just go out into the market and buy. 

They are not limited to that. There is nothing in the act that I 
could find, at least. 


PROVISION CITED FROM SECTION 32 


Senator Russe.u. Subsection 2 says this, for example: 


To encourage the domestic consumption of such commodities or products by 
diverting them by the payments benefits and by other means from normal 
channels of trade and commerce or by increasing their utilization through benefit 
indemnities, donations, or by other means among persons in low-income groups 
as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


That is to encourage domestic consumption and it does not apply 


to surplus, though I must say it has been utilized exclusively to handle 
surplus. 
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Secretary Benson. That is right, and to remove temporary market 
gluts. I think however, some funds have been used beyond that, 
Senator Holland, for the development of markets and things of that 
sort. 

Senator HoLttanp. That is very true, but under the present ad- 
ministration we have been denied that use and it has been ruled that 
we will have to make a showing of the existence of a surplus and that, 
I say, is not prescribed by the law and I think it is an unfortunate 
interpretation of the policy to apply, because there can be very great 
crises. There have been very great crises come upon the particular 
producers of certain commodities that are not related to the existence 
of immediate surplus. 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Paarlberg to comment on that. 

Mr. Paar.tBerG. Apart from the matter of administrative proce- 
dures and legal requirement, if we should be required to spend $55 
million for this purpose, we might find ourselves in a difficult situation. 
At present, for example, if we were required to spend $55 million before 
the close of this fiscal year for this purpose with most of the perishable 
items in relatively short supply and the prices fairly high, it might be 
difficult to eagage in an operation of this magnitude without seriously 
upsetting supply and the price situation for those commodities. 

Senator HoLianp. I am inclined to agree with that, but the point 
I am getting at is, the whole policy of the Department has not been, 
as I see it, applied in following up the intent of Congress in the enact- 
ment of the section 32 provision. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to follow your suggestion and 
take another look at it, Senator. 

Senator Hotianp. All right, thank you. 


TEMPORARY SURPLUSES 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Secretary, what were the temporary sur- 
pluses the House had in mind in making this transfer? They refer to 
temporary surpluses. 

Mr. Morse. We had an example some time ago, I believe in 
Louisiana, where there was an unusual crop of cabbage. It was far 
from the source of major consumption and we went in and made some 
purchases. It was a very temporary situation. 

Secretary Benson. We had the same problem on turkeys. We 
made some purchases. 

Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Chairman, I think those uses are fine and 
that is in accordance with the purpose of the act and there was one 
instance which I could give you as to exact date in my files, in which 
the mere announcement of the purchase program met the problem 
in the grapefruit industry. It didn’t even have to be exercised 
because it is available for the meeting of temporary problems of that 
kind and is so intended. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, I direct your attention to the language 
contained in the bill as distinguished from the language in the report 
and under that proviso of course the effect is to raise it from $100 
million to $155 million. These provisos have a way of doing, in 
enlarging it into primary legislation " quickly. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. e think that is undesirable in 
this case. 
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SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


The next item has to do with the Sugar Act program. The budget 
proposed an increase of $8.3 million to provide for mandatory pay- 
ments to producers resulting from the increased production, par- 
ticularly in the domestic areas. As you recall in the amendment of 
the Sugar Act, there was a change that provided that in any increase 
the domestic growers would get 50 percent of it. 

The House committee reduced the estimate for the Sugar Act pro- 
gram by $5 million. This action, we feel, would require the defer- 
ment of the entire 1958-59 Puerto Rican crop as well as the deferment 
of payments of $3.1 million to producers in the continental United 
States. This, we believe, would be very unfortunate. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your estimate of the amount necessary? 
Was that submitted to the committee? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Our estimate of the increase was $8.3 
million, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELtenper. No. No. I am talking about the entire 
amount? 

Secretary Benson. The total budget estimate is $76 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well has your estimate always been in accord 
with the disbursement? 

Secretary Benson. I think it has been pretty close. Of course, it 
is covered, as you know, by a processing tax. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I understand that. It is my recollection that 
at times you were a little over. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure we missed it at times, but I think 
generally we make the best estimate we can. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. There have been instances when the 
production did not materialize as we had anticipated. Based on the 
best estimates of production at this time, it would take the full $76 
million. 

BASIS OF HOUSE ESTIMATE 


Senator ELLENDER. What does the House base its estimate on? 

Mr. Grant. I do not know. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was it that you overdid it? Or what? 

Mr. Grant. It is probably an evaluation or estimate on their part 
that additional amounts could be deferred. You see, the 1959 appro- 
priation would be used in part to pay some $2 million on the 1957 
sugar-beet crop which had to be deferred because funds were not 
available in this year’s appropriation to make the payments. Simi- 
larly, a substantial amount of payments on the Puerto Rican produc- 
tion has been deferred each year. Our estimate is that it is not safe 
to defer additional payments above those contemplated in the esti- 
mates, since this would unduly delay payments to some producers. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Grant, isn’t this money derived from the 
processing tax? 

Mr. Grant. The processing tax is deposited in the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. The appropriation for the Sugar Act program 
is made from the general fund of the Treasury. The taxes collected 
have been in excess of the amounts appropriated. 

Senator DworsHak. Well the House proposal to finance this 
program is far below the estimated receipts from the processing tax, 
is that not true? 
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Mr. Grant. The appropriation itself does not come from the tax 
revenues. 

Senator DworsHak. I realize that. However, it is reflected 
that. That is to compensate for the processing tax? 


TAX COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Grant. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. I think the committee has probably looked 
at the increase which was recommended. It is an increase above 
earlier years, but the reason for it, in part, is that the change in the 
act provided that any increase in consumption of sugar the domestic 
growers should share in 50 percent of that. That had not been 
in the old act. That naturally results in some increase in domestic 
production, which requires an increase in the amount of payments. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that in 
the past the collections have always been far in excess of the payments? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is generally true, Senator Ellender. 
Yes. 

Senator ELLenpER. Take, for instance, in 1958 the collections were 
$94,500,000 and the payments $67 million; in 1957, the year before 
that, $90 million plus and the payments were $67 million plus. So 
the tax has always been much more than the payments made to the 
sugar growers. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, the next item has to do with the agricultural con- 
servation program. The budget proposes a forward authorization 
for the ACP of $125 million for the 1959 crop year. The House com- 
mittee bill includes an advance authorization of $250 million, which is 
the same as a year ago. 

While it might be possible for farmers to use a larger amount than 
the budget proposes, we believe that by adjusting the practices for 
which cost-sharing payments are made and by careful administration 
of the program, that the more pressing conservation needs of farm 
lands can be effectively met with this smaller amount. 

The present program, as you know, makes some contribution to 
greater production, and directing the program away from those prac- 
tices which contribute most to increases in production, would permit, 
we think, some reduction in the size of the budget for this particular 
program. Practices which are part of the aeuat and required annual 
farming methods and which return immediate benefits to the farm, 
we think, are properly the responsibility of the operators of the farm 
and not the Government. Our efforts should be primarily in the area 
of conservation, and not practices which encourage annual increases 
in production. 

Of course, in formulating these budget estimates this year, all con- 
servation programs were considered, not only ACP, but various other 
aspects of our conservation work, including the conservation part of 
the soil bank, the research work we are doing, the small watershed 
work, forestry work, and so on. 
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Senator Russetu. Mr. Secretary, of course, there has been a wide 


difference of opinion as to the magnitude of this program over the last 
several years. 


Secretary Benson. Yes; there has. 
POSSIBLE CHANGE IN AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Russeiyt. Even before we had the acreage-reserve and 
conservation-reserve programs, the Department thought it could 
stand some trimming. In the event the Congress did see fit to appro- 
priate this entire $250 million, would you be disposed to change the 
type of the programs or practices that are carried out without regard 
to the recommendation of county and State committees or would you 
adhere to present practices 

Secretary BENson. Generally speaking, Senator Russell, the objec- 
tive I think of the program was one primarily of conservation and 
we tried to give some guidelines in the establishment of practices, but 
the State committees are also given considerable flexibility in order to 
adapt the program to the needs in the local areas. 

To us it is a bit difficult to justify practices which have the imme- 
diate effect of increasing production at the same time that we are paying 
out rather sizable funds in an effort to reduce production. We think 
the practices ought to be watched very carefully, and the practices 
approved and put into operation should be primarily for conservation 
rather than stimulating production. 

Senator Russeuu. I asked that question because a suggestion had 
been made in the subcommittee as to some freezing of practices. I 
dislike doing that, but I thought I would ask the question so there 
would perhaps be some guidelines for the committee to think about. 


PROGRAM GUIDELINES 


Secretary Brunson. If the Congress wished to provide some guide- 
lines for us, those might be helpful, but I would seriously question the 
wisdom of spelling out the practic es, or freezing them and saying, 
“These practices and none others.”” I think the objec tive of the pro- 
gram is clearly set forth in the basic legislation and we try to be 
guided by those objectives. 

Mr. Peterson may want to comment further on that aspect of it. 

Mr. Prererson. Insofar as general guidelines that the Congress 
might provide for the Department, I think they would be quite 
acceptable, Mr. Chairman. 

Insofar as any freezing of any practices are concerned, I would 
submit that the methods of farm operation and farm problems change 
from year to year and I think it would be ill advised to freeze the 
practices into a given pattern. 

Moreover, we do have provision in the present procedures, of 
which I think vou are aware, whereby a county in a State needing a 
particular practice to meet a particular need in that county ean 
have, and does frequently have, that particular practice approved 
outside of the practices provided for in the national bulletin. We 
anticipate that that degree of flexibility certainly shall be provided 
under any procedure that Congress might set down because of the 
very differing needs of the several counties in the several States. 
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Senator Russexv. I thought I might have embraced this within my 
question to the Secretary, but I think I should have said, “to freeze 
existing practices unless changes therein were recommended by the 
county, State, or committee.” 

Mr. Peterson. Even in that case, Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
be ill-advised to freeze the practices into a fixed pattern. Again, the 
conservation needs, as they result from shifting farming practices 
and from other causes, change from year to year as well as gradually. 
To be sure, there are many examples where the ACP and its predeces- 
sor has been used to encourage, in farming operations, the use of 
certain conservation practices. 

That has become a standard practice. 

Senator Russeiu. I asked the question because I am sure we will 
have considerable discussion about this item, not only in the com- 
mittee, but on the floor of the Senate. 


EFFECT ON FAMILY-SIZED FARMS 


Senator DworsHak. May I ask this question: Mr. Secretary, will 
this proposed reduction have an adverse effect upon the small family- 
sized farm in view of the fact that most of the benefits stemming from 
your farm-conservation program go to the larger farmers? 

Mr. Peterson. Senator Dworshak, most of the problems that exist 
with the individual farmer or individual farm require a combination 
of practices to meet them. I think, from an appraisal of this program 
and personal observation, it is considerably easier for the larger, 
better capitalized operator to use this program more effectively than 
the smaller operator. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. And also what is the effect on the small 
farmer by the conservation reserve? 

Mr. Peterson. I think that under the conservation reserve 

rogram, the small operator who may not be desirous of engaging so 
fnevay in farming, and may be getting up in age, has the opportunity 
to set his acreage aside and receive rental payments every year for the 
net value or approximate net value of the production he would get if 
he farmed the area so set aside. 

Senator DworsHak. The operator of a 100-acre farm is benefited 
by this conservation reserve. 

Mr. Prrerson. I think as far as that particular operator is con- 
cerned, he would find it is difficult, if not impossible, to participate in 
the conservation reserve because there is need for him to use all of 
his land. Rotation requirements, the taking out of land for ditches 
and for the farmstead would require the use of his entire acreage so 
that he couldn’t participate in the conservation reserve. 

Senator DworsHak. That is the point of the question, to determine 
whether the cutback in ACP conservation practices will discriminate 
against this small operator, this family-sized-farm operator? 

Mr. Pererson. I do not believe it would, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


PURPOSE OF SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 


Senator Youna. I would like to ask this one question: Isn’t the 
whole purpose of the soil-bank program, the conservation reserve, 
and acreage reserve, to curtail surpluses? To the extent that the bigger 
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farmowners take their land out of production thereby reducing sur- 
pluses, they help the smaller operator. If I was the small farmer, 
I would just as soon be left out of the program if surpluses were 
sufficiently reduced by others. 

Mr. Prrerson. Looking at the overall effect, that is definitely 
correct. If we agree that production is brought down, that in turn 
has an impact upon the market price or the ability to market for the 
smaller farmer when he markets his products. That is for his benefit 
by virtue of the fact that the larger operator reduces his production 
through the conservation reserve by a portion of his acreage. 

Senator Youne. If this were a dole program, I don’t think you 
could justify it. In fact, I would not be for it if it were just a dole 
program. 

Mr. Prererson. Certainly, it is our purpose to try to avoid either 
program being used as a dual program and make each of them serve 
their respective purposes. The purpose of the soil-bank conservation 
reserve is primarily to reduce the gross amount of production, whereas 
the primary purpose of the other, the ACP, is to accomplish conserva- 
tion uses of land. Public expenditures made for the ACP are justified 
for the contribution of that program to conservation. 

Senator DworsHak. But you can’t cut the production yield of the 
small farm units without seriously affecting its income. 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is important not to cut back the produc- 
tion of the small farm unit where that farmer needs his whole produc- 
tion. On the other hand, when the production of some farm units is 
reduced, there is an impact on the market price for the products 
produced and the small farmer gets a benefit. 

Secretary Benson. That points up the wisdom of keeping the pro- 
gram voluntary, so he may go in and out as he chooses. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


The next item is “Utilization research.”’ The House committee 
has seen fit to reduce that by $2.3 million. We recommended an 
increase of $5 million, as I recall, plus another item of $5 million which 
we might conduct with the Public Law 480 foreign currencies through 
the disposal of surpluses. 

We feel that the utilization research program is very important, 
particularly in the area of developing new uses for farm products as a 
means of helping to widen markets, to expand markets for farm prod- 
ucts. It helps to get at one of our most serious problems. We feel 
that the $5 million is the amount that can be used constructively and 
helpfully in this field. We would hope that this committee would see 
fit to restore that item. 

TOTAL REQUEST 


Senator ELLENDER. What is the total amount you asked for? 

Mr. Grant. It is about $21 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. $21 million. And they cut that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; they have. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you given further study to the so-called 
payment part of the Curtis approach? 

Semaine Benson. Yes; we have studied that. 

Senator ELLenpeR. You are still against it? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. We think we cannot use such huge 
amounts in any one year. We think we ought to move forward and 
increase our utilization research, particularly, but we think probably 
not through a crash program. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Well, that Welch program did not have much 
effect upon the program. It did not register much. 

Secretary Benson. There were many good things, but stepping up 
utilization research rapidly, we think, would result in some losses of 
funds and it would be difficult to get sufficient personnel. 

Senator ELLENpER. You are sure that is the only reason? 


Secretary Benson. There may be others, but those are the major 
ones. 


Senator ELLtenpeEr. All right. 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Secretary Benson. The next item, Mr. Chairman, has to do with 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. The House committee reduced by 
$100,000 the estimate for administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. This would, we think, significantly restrict the Depart- 
ment’s efforts to carry out effectively the various provisions of this 
act which, of course, I think is very important to the livestock indus- 
try across the country. The increase which we have asked for was 
to be used primarily in an effort to prevent malpractices which are 
harmful to livestock producers. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Senator Youna. May I ask this question: Did not the Department 
ask the Bureau of the Budget for more money than was given you 
for this purpose, for meat inspection? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. But this is not the meat-inspection 
item, Senator Young. This is for administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

Senator Youna. Oh, I see. 

Secretary Benson. But we do have under consideration a recom- 
mendation to increase the funds for meat inspection. 

Senator Youna. You are not requesting funds beyond what the 
Bureau of the Budget asked for, are you, even though the Department 
asked for more money than the Bureau of the Budget allowed? What 
did the Department of Agriculture ask for? 

Secretary Benson. In the original, I am not sure. 

Senator Youna. In the original. 

Mr. Grant. You asked for the Department’s figure? 

Senator Youna. Yes, in the first place. 

Mr. Grant. The Department’s estimate for 1959 was $18,826,000 
for meat inspection, which was an increase of $1.5 million above the 
1959 budget estimate. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Secretary, the Senate has just resubmitted 
the proposed change in the Packers and Stockyards Act which was 
designed to. step up enforcement of the antimonopoly measures and 
the like, for study by the Agriculture and Forestry Committee under 
the able leadership of the Senator from Louisiana. 
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I would like to ask you, specifically, if the increased amount which 
you asked for, and which was denied, in part at least, by the House, 
had to do with the stepping up of the diligence and activities of your 
Department in connection with this very field? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we planned, if we get these funds, Senator 
Holland, to step up our activities in that particular phase, under title 
II of the Packers and Stockyards Act. We think, from studies we 
have made, these is a need to improve our service, to strengthen 
our service in that area. These funds would, in part, be for that 
purpose. 

ENFORCEMENT OF ANTIMONOPOLY FEATURES OF ACT 


Senator Hotuanp. As I recall, Mr. Butz, as Assistant Secretary, 
made a statement in the hearings on that measure before the Judiciary 
Committee, indicating that inadequate efforts to enforce the anti- 
monopoly features of the Packers and Stockyards Act had been made 
over the years by the Department of Agriculture, and I am not con- 
fining that statement at all to the present administration, and the 
immediate criticism was made from the committee that there had 
been no showing of a request of additional funds to put on a better 
enforcement program. 

Now I would like the record to show here, if you can supply it, ex- 
actly what new funds you were requesting so that you could do a better 
job in the enforcement of the antimonopoly practices. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Paarlberg can give you the figures. 

Mr. Paar.tperG. We asked for a $225,000 increase this year in 
order to step up our administration of this act. 

Senator Hotianp. In that particular feature? 

Mr. Paartpera. Yes. This would include the trade practices 
work. 

Secretary Benson. Under title IT. 

Senator HoLttanp. You think $225,000 is an adequate amount to 
enable you to put on an effective, aggressive enforcement of the act? 

Mr. PaartBera. This amount would provide for strengthening the 
work on packer trade practices under title II and posting and super- 
vision of additional stockyards, including trade practices work at such 
yards. Perhaps on the basis of a year’s experience, an operation of 
that magnitude, we might conceivably revise that estimate; but at 
this point, that is our view. 

Senator Hotianp. Will you show for the record how that $225,000 
was proposed to be budgeted? 

Mr. PAaRLBeErRG. Yes, indeed. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


BupGET FOR PACKERS AND STocKYARDs AcT 


The $225,000 increase requested for the administration of Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was budgeted to provide an expanded staff for investigative and en- 
forcement work under title I] pertaining to buying and selling practices by packers 
and for posting and supervising stockyards under title III. The equivalent of 13 
man-years was budgeted for title II work. Salary, travel, communication, and 
other costs for this expanded effort are estimated at approximately $100,000. 
The balance, or approximately $125,000, was budgeted for posting and supervision 
of an estimated 130 of the additional stockyards eligible under the act which are 
not currently serviced. 


Secretary Benson. I might add, also, that we have strengthened 
already the organization and administration of the Packers and 
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Stockyards Act. If we have the additional funds, we think we can 
do a much better job. 
POULTRY INSPECTION 


— 


Senator Dirksen. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, I notice that 
the compulsory poultry item has been transferred to the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

Secretary Benson. May I just comment briefly on that? At the 
time the legislation was pending—the compulsory poultry inspection 
legislation—the question was raised whether or not it should be 
handled in the old Poultry Branch or whether it should be trans- 
ferred over where the other meat inspection work is done. At that 
time we felt that since the two activities are dealing with basically 
different clientele, and a poultry inspection program had been car- 
ried out under the Agricultural Marketing Service in the past, for a 
quarter of a century as a matter of fact, that the transition from the 
voluntary to the mandatory poultry inspection program could be 
made with a minimum of disruption and confusion by leaving it, at 
least for the time being, in the agency where the poultry work had 
been carried on. 

I think it should be pointed out that the mandatory poultry pro- 
gram involved modification of regulations and technical guidance to 
the industry, and there were people there qualified to do that; how- 
ever, we are considering some change in the future, but for the time 
being we felt the easiest transition would be to leave it where it had 
been done in the past. 

Senator Russe... I am considerably impressed with the idea that 
you ought to be able to handle those inspection programs more eco- 
nomically by having them in one place. 

It is a little difficult for me to understand why it is necessary to 
have a mandatory poultry inspection in one agency of your Depart- 
ment and a mandatory meat inspection in another. I do not know 
where they ought to be, but I think they ought to be together. 

Secretary Benson. I think there is much to commend it, Senator. 
We did want, however, to take a little more time to study it and we 
felt the transition would be easier under the new legislation, to get it 
started quickly, to handle it through the agency that had been han- 
dling the voluntary poultry inspection and where the clientele was 
known and their relationships already built up. 

It may be that in the years ahead it would be better to consolidate 
them. Our minds are open on it at the present time. 

Senator Dirksen. Did the House have any contemplation that 
some of these funds would be used interchangeably between the two? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. They combined the funds for the two 
jobs into one appropriation. 

Senator HoLuanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secretary 
if it is not true that under the reorganization plan, the permanent 
reorganization plan, did you have a complete right to change this at 
any time from the one place to the other? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We have it in mind and we are 
studying it. If it is deemed advisable to make the shift, we would 
not hesitate to do so. 


oe 
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OBJECTIVITY OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL'S OPINIONS 


The next item, Mr. Chairman, has to do with the legal opinions. 
The House committee report contains several statements questioning 
the objectivity of some of the legal opinions rendered by our Office 
of General Counsel. We feel that these statements are wholly 
unjustified. 

The only opinions we want are of course those that are fully objec- 
tive, and I think our General Counsel knows that. He is not bound 
down by any regulations imposed upon him. We do make use of 
informal discussions with members of our legal staff in the preliminary 
consideration of any important programs. 

But any time a proposed act or some phase is considered not legal, 
the General Counsel’s Office tells us so, and he knows we expect him to 
do just that. We feel that these statements are unjustified, and that 
our General Counsel is doing an objective job in interpreting the law 
for us. 

Senator ELteENpER. Has the House been specific in criticizing any 
particular decision made by the General Counsel? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think they were somewhat specific on 
one or two items. It is in the report on the bill. 

Senator HoLuanp. Page 32. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well you will grant them the right to differ 
with the Counsel, will you not? 

Secretary Benson. Of course. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well what are you complaining about? 

Secretary Benson. I am not complaining. I raise the question 
because they talked about our attorney’s not being objective. 


COUNTY COMMITTEEMAN AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Senator RusseL_. While we are there, I think there is a matter I 
ought to bring to your attention. It is a matter of a difference of 
opinion. 

I have information from my State that the county committeemen 
there had been discharged by the State committee because they wrote 
to Members of Congress from the State of Georgia protesting against 
the first-come, first-served basis of the soil-bank acreage reserve. 
That seems to me to be a wholly unwarranted action. 

The men were elected by the farmers of that county or at least were 
presumed to represent the farmers the best they could. If they 
cannot write a letter to their Members of Congress being critical of 
the State committee, we are going mighty far on the road to a 
totalitarian state. 

During the war we had a great deal of argument about soldiers 
writing to Members of Congress and Congress spelled out a provision 
in the law giving any soldier the right to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress anything he saw fit to. 

No one ever conceived, in a time of peace, it would be necessary to 
write a provision of law that would not let a county committeeman 
express an opinion contrary to what was held by the Department of 
Agriculture and that seems to me to be one of the most unusual, if 
not unreasonable, decisions which I have ever heard. 
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Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am not acquainted with the 
details of this case. I am a strong advocate of freedom of expression. 

Senator Russeiyu. Well, I received the letter some time ago. [| 
tried to bring it to your attention. I wrote you a letter about it some 
time ago, calling it to your attention, and protested as best I knew 
how, against that sort of procedure. I can understand how your 
regular employees there in the Department might not be permitted 
to write to Members of Congress, but I think even that would be going 
too far; but certainly a farmer elected to a county committee ought 
to have the right to write to any Member of Congress as he sees fit 
on any phase of an agricultural program. 

I think this is a very outrageous procedure, to discharge a county 
committeeman under these circumstances. 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. McLain to comment on that? 

Mr. McLain. We agree with what you say, Senator Russell, that 
certainly this committeeman was an elected representative of his 
people and has a right to write to the Congress. We are checking 
on this case and as soon as we receive a report, you will be given the 
facts. 

If this is all there is to report on it, I am sure the report will so 
indicate and there will be some action taken. We haven’t had any 
instances where the county committee members have disagreements 
with the State committee. However, often the first reports don’t 
bring out all the facts. If all the facts are as you indicated we will 
report back to you the action we do take. 

Senator Russe.v. It will be interesting to get a report. I happen 
to know personally the chairman of the committee. We served in the 
general assembly 30 years ago and he is a very high-class man and 
I hardly expect he would give me the wrong facts. 


DISCHARGE OF COUNTY COMMITTEEMAN 


Senator ELLENDER. Who was responsible? 

Senator Russe.u. Secretary Benson got the headlines in my State 
as discharging the county committman, but the letter that I received 
stated that the State committee had discharged him. I do not know 
whether they did it under Secretary Benson’s direction or not. 

Secretary Benson. The State committees do have some jurisdic- 
tion over the county committees, but the State committees are the 
ones that determine whether the soil bank applications will be first 
come, first served, or whether it shall be on some other basis. Mr. 
McLain can check me, but as I recall all of the States except one, 
chose to use the first-come-first-served arrangement. As for the details 
on this case, as soon as we get them, we will certainly be in touch with 

ou. 

Senator Russe. Well I do not care if the complaint did come 
from a State that did not have first-come, first served procedure. 

I hope you will check on that and give me a full report, because it 
would seem to me to be a very unAmerican-like procedure under 
the Bill of Rights. 

Secretary Benson. We will be happy to do so. 

Senator Russety. A man ought to be able to speak his piece; he 
ought to have the right to speak his piece, particularly if it affects 
his income and especially as to this soil bank program. 

Secretary Benson. We will investigate it and report to you. 
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DUTIES OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Senator Dirksen. Did the House committee amplify that rather 
interesting statement in the report about your General Counsel’s 
office? It says in the report that they denied the increase recom- 
mended in the budget— 


in the belief that there should be a change in the basic concept of the duties of 
the General Counsel before further expansion is approved. 


What does that mean by a change in the basic concept? Did they 
want you to discharge him or talk to him or reorient him or what? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know. I was not there when the com- 
mittee discussed the matter and I do not know whether the General 
Counsel would know or any member of my staff would know. 

Mr. Morse. I do not have any information on the question. 

Senator Dirksen. Here, of course, they put the question on the 
basis of the expansion of the offic e, that the duties are growing. 

Secretary Benson. They are growing, and that was the only basis 
for asking for an increase. 

I have just two other items, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.u. All right, proceed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Secretary Brunson. One of the items has to do with the construction 
of research and other facilities. On March 24, I received a letter from 
Senator Hayden, who is here this morning, requesting that the 
Department of Agriculture, in connection with any public-works 
program, give consideration to the needs for laboratory and other 
facilities, particularly for the Forest Service, the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, and the Agricultural Marketing Service. The House 
Committee on Appropriations, in reporting the 1959 agricultural 
appropriation bill, called attention to the same matter. 

I would just like to say that we have been giving recent attention to 
a review of these needs, and, in the event there is to be a public-works 
program, we will, of course, recommend that such facilities be included. 

Senator Russet. Thank you. I think, if it has not already been 
done, this letter addressed to the secretary ought to be placed in the 
record. 

Senator Haypen. I will place this letter of the 24th in the record, 
and also a letter from Senator Stennis commenting on it. 

Senator Russeiu. That will be done. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

Marcn 24, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In view of the general economic situation, I have been 
expecting the administration to announce a general public-works program to 
combat the increasing trend toward record unemployment. Such a program has 
been announced for the watershed-protection and flood-prevention program of 
the Soil Conservation Service. However, no comparable program has been 


forthcoming that would provide funds for the construction of facilities for the 
Forest Service, the Agricultural Research Service, or the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

The pending budget estimates for the Forest Service include $8,110,000 for the 
construction and maintenance of structural improvements. However, as you 
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know, only about $5 million of this amount is available for new construction, 
most of which is for employee housing. 

The budget estimates for the Agricultural Marketing Service and the Agri- 
cultural Research Service do not include funds in any significant amounts for the 
construction of needed facilities. 

If there is to be a public-works program, I am of the opinion that these agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture could wisely spend substantial sums for the 
construction of new facilities. For years, funds for these types of facilities have 
been deferred until a more opportune time. 

It is my hope that you will bring this matter to the attention of the Bureau of 
the Budget in an effort to have a request for funds submitted to the Congress for 
the construction of facilities by the Forest Service, the Agricultural Research 
Service, and the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

It is my intention to discuss this matter, as it relates to the Agricultural Research 
Service and the Agricultural Marketing Service, during your appearance before 
the Department of Agriculture Subcommittee on March 31. I will discuss such 
a program for the Forest Service when officials of the Department appear before 
the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Subcommittee in support 
of the Forest Service budget for fiscal year 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart Haypben, Chairman 


UNITED States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 18, 1958. 
Hon. Cari HayDEn, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator HaypeEn: I am certainly pleased to learn that you have urged 
the Secretary of Agriculture to announce a general public-works program for the 
construction of facilities for the Forest Service, the Agricultural Research Service, 
and the Agricultural Marketing Service. This is certainly a move in the right 
direction, and I commend you for your foresight and your untiring efforts in be- 
half of strengthening the agricultural research program. 

There are a number of pressing forestry and agricultural research construction 
projects that should be undertaken immediately, and I hope the Department will 
recommend an adequate program and request funds to implement an expanded 
program for fiscal year 1959. You can count on my continued support in this 
undertaking. 

I especially appreciate the opportunity to appear before your Interior Subcom- 
mittee on April 3 to discuss some of the important aspects of forestry research and 
forestry construction. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN STENNIS, United States Senator. 


FIRE RESEARCH CENTER, MISSOULA, MONT. 


Senator Haypren. I would like to direct your attention to a state- 
ment made by Senator Mansfield to the Interior Subcommittee last 
week, in which he proposed the construction of a fire research center 
at Missoula, Mont. I will supply you with a copy of it and, knowing 

our experience in Utah, Montana, and Idaho, I thought you would 

e interested, and, after you have had an opportunity to read it, I 
would appreciate the comments you might send up to the other 
committee. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. The fact that a proposal has been made 
recently by conservation interests in the Northwest to promote the 
location of soil and water research laboratories somewhere in that area 
to serve the public-land States—will you give consideration to that if 
you consider expanding the public-works program? 


— 
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Secretary Benson. Well, of course, Senator Dworshak 

Senator DworsHak. You know the interest in that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I know the interest. I have not had an 
opportunity to study it at all, but I know the interest expressed on it. 

Senator DworsHak. There have been several conferences I partici- 
pated in with the Extension Service representatives, the various land- 
grant colleges, and soil-conservation groups, and they are endeavoring 
to get recognition comparable to that which was given in the past year 
to the location of such laboratories in Georgia, Mississippi, Arizona, 
and other sections of the country. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Thank you, Senator. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Secretary, 1 wanted to ask you about another 
piece of legislation. You know I have been interested in the National 
Arboretum for a long time. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Senator Hayden. 

Senator Haypen. That was authorized a long, long time ago, and 
for some reason nothing much has been done to develop it. We got 
a little money a few years ago to improve the roads, but nothing has 
been proposed about the buildings. Now, if there is to be a building 
program, can you include the arboretum in it? 

Secretary Benson. It is my understanding that it is included in the 
list of items. Some further construction and improvement of build- 
ings at the arboretum. 

Senator HaypeEn. It is highly important that it be done. There 
are some very able men working out there, and they have very inade- 
quate buildings. The arboretum alone is in use 52 weeks in the year, 
and I wish the members of this committee would make a point, when 
the azaleas are in bloom, to come out. I will provide the car if any of 
you would like to do so. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Senator ELLeENpDgER. If Senator Hayden does all of that, it might 
cost the Government $2 or $3 million to see the azaleas in bloom. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Senator Haypren. I would like to ask you one other question. 
That is, the Senate passed the biennial Highway Act last Thursday. 
Included in the bill is an additional authorization for construction of 
forest roads and trails in the amount of $13 million for fiscal year 1959. 
That makes $13 million available right now. You have authority to 
enter into contracts by the Forest Service and to provide employ- 
ment all over the country and in the particularly serious areas of un- 
employment in Montana, Idaho, and the Northwest—and even in my 
own area, where our copper mines are shut down. 


USE OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


If we could work closely on this, I certainly would like to have it. 
Why is it the Department has never used the contract authority? 

Mr. Perrerson. Senator Hayden, there are some disadvantages to 
using it, the most obvious one of which is the fact that you know in 
advance what your total road program is going to be and you contract 
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in an orderly manner throughout the whole period of the year. The 
primary reason why I think we have not used the contract authority 
arises from the fact that when the contract authority is used, in the 
following fiscal year the Appropriations Committee must provide an 
appropriation to, in effect, validate those contracts, and you never 
know whether or not that following appropriation is going to result in a 
cutback in your other activities. 

Senator Haypren. That, I think, is a total misapprehension of the 
facts. Congress has never failed from the beginning to meet the 
contract obligations under the contract authority in the States. 

Mr. Prererson. That was not my point. 

Senator Haypen. The Department of the Interior has successfully 
used the contract authority procedure in the construction of Indian 
and park roads. I cannot see why the Department of Agriculture 
does not take advantage of this contract authority procedure. 

Mr. Prrerson. That was not the point I tried to make, Senator 
Hayden. I am sorry. 

As you know, in the Forest Service operations, the fact that a 
road is built automatically if the benefit of that road construction is 
to be achieved requires 10 percent of personnel, housing, and all of the 
other activities the Forest Service conducts; and my point was we 
could never be sure that the total program, in addition to the road 
program, would go forward at the same pace that the road program 
would go forward if the contract authorities were used. 

Now we are presently reviewing the use of that contract authority. 

Senator Haypren. I am not insisting that you must use the full 
amount of the authorization if that would result in a curtailment of 
other management programs. I think we all agree that you must 
have a balanced program within the funds you have available. How- 
ever, | am insisting that you use the contract authority procedure. 
The point is, that in recent years you have failed to request appropri- 
ations for the full authorization. 

In the second place, we have this question of the roads and the 
trails, particularly where if the man who bids upon the timber builds 
the road he bids less for the stumpage. If you have the money to 
build the access road, you get your money back immediately in the 
increased price for the stumpage. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. The cost of the road is recaptured 
by the Government in the increase in the value of the stumpage that 
accrues because the road is there. It is my personal view that we 
cannot use all of the contract authority within the present authoriza- 
tion without having roads built and unused by reason of other facilities. 

Senator Haypen. What I want is the Secretary to use it. The 
Department has never touched contract authority, but each year 
asked the Bureau of the Budget to appropriate as much money for 
roads, but not as much as is authorized, and I presume it is because 
you have your ceiling, but I cannot get through my head why the 
Department of Agriculture should be the exception to all the other 
departments. 


POSITION OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Peterson. I think our basic position has been this: As you 
know, we needed housing for personnel, we needed timber sales money 
and other Forest Service money and our basic view has been that that 
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other money would have to be provided to get the maximum use out 
of the roads. As I say, I think personally we can use some, or all, 
of the contract authority within the existing authorization. Whether 
or not if the authorization is increased by the amount you have indi- 
cated, we can use all of that contract authority and get the benefits of 
it through additional sales, I do not know. 


ACCESS ROADS CONSTRUCTION 


Chairman Haypen. It is my understanding that timber purchasers 
are annually building access roads that cost approximately $30 million. 
If these roads were built by the Forest Service this would mean your 
receipts would be increased by at least $30 million. 

As soon as this bill is signed into law you are going to have addi- 
tional authority to construct roads that will be immediately available. 
All you have to do is tell the various Forest Service regional offices. to 
go ahead and award the contracts for additional road construction. 

Now, I would like to know if you are going to take advantage of it 
or hang back as you have in the past? 

Mr. Pererson. We are going to use some of the contract authority, 
Senator Hayden. I cannot tell you at the moment whether our 
analysis would indicate we would use it all to the extent of $13 million, 
but we have concluded we can effectively use some of the contract au- 
thority without losing the additional sales by this. 

Senator Haypren. That money will be available the day after the 
President signs the bill. 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct, and there is some available now. 

Senator Haypren. There is? 

Mr. Pererson. I say, between the amount we have requested and 
the present authorization, I think there is an aggregate of about $5 
million-plus, that is available right now. 

Senator Haypen. I understand that. The House, of course, has 
appropriated more money in cash as you asked for in the budget. 

Mr. Perserson. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. That is not doing the roadwork that ought to be 
done. 

Mr. Pererson. There is a very substantial amount of roadwork 
tlfat needs doing. 

Senator Haypen. This is another important thing, too. When 
you let the timber purchasers build the road, the county loses that 25 
percent. 

Mr. Perrerson. That is true. 

Senator Haypen. My people complain about that, and very prop- 
erly so. If it is built by the Government you get that much more 
money for the timber, and it means that much more money to help 
carry on the county government, where the principal values are. 

Mr. Peterson. The county gets 25 percent of the difference be- 
tween the value of the timber with the road, and what it would not 
get if the road were not there. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR ROADS AND TRAILS 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Peterson, the budget item for roads and 
trials, I note that the request was for $23,099,000, or $1,237,000 less 
than the 1958 authorization. 


23506—58——43 
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Mr. Prterson. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Peterson. As I said to Senator Hayden, when a road is built, 
the fact that the road is there does not automatically make it usable 
to get the timber out. You have to have the timber personnel. You 
have to have the facilities to use the road to get the timber sold in 
the market. 

RurAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Secretary Benson. I have one other item on the report on the House 
bill under the caption ‘Elimination of Small Farmer No Answer.” 

Of course, we agree it is not the answer to the surplus problem to 
eliminate the small farmer. We believe that family farming should 
continue to be strengthened. 

The incomes of families on small farms are most urgently in need 
of being supplemented and expanded, as we all know. That is why 
we are concerned with moving forward with our rural development 
program, Mr. Chairman. We think that the program is good for the 
small farmers. It helps to meet their problems. We would like to 
express our appreciation to this committee, if we may, Mr. Chairman, 
for the interest that has been taken here in seeing that there were 
sufficient funds appropriated for fiscal 1958 so that there could be 
an expansion of the rural development program. 

We appreciate very much the House approval of the funds which 
we requested for the program in 1959, and hope that this committee 
will see fit to go along, also. The program is taking hold in many 
areas. We think it is working out very well. 

Senator Russet. Heretofore we have had a breakdown of that 
appropriation. If you could furnish that for the record, what is 
contemplated for 1959, we would like to have that. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we will supply that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Appropriations specifically provided for rural development program, fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 


{Various agencies participate in the rural development program as part of their regular activities to the 
extent possible within their overall objectives and the funds available for carrying them out. This table 
includes only those funds specifically provided for the program in the appropriation acts.] 





Appropriations 
Agency and item 
1957 1958 
Agricultural Research Service: Salaries and expenses, research__..........__- $404, 300 $429, 000 
For studies on successful production and farm management practices 
adaptable to low-income farms, income saving household management 
practices, and related problems. 
Extension Service: 
PES Ce BO asic teint cadanscaavadasy aaeechnescaiietedi 640, 000 890, 000 
For intensified technical assistance and program leadership in the 
organization and execution of rural development activities in pilot 
counties. 
Retirement costs for Exterision agents... ...02cscccennnncncbensacncencelacdencecaases< 43, 966 
Soil Conservation Service: Conservation operations. ___.........-.-......--- 477, 600 1 565, 100 


For accelerated technical assistance in soil conservation techniques 
(including soil surveys) to low-income farmers in pilot counties, 
Agricultural Marketing Service: Marketing research and service __-.___---_-- 152, 200 159, 870 
For studies on feasibility of locating, processing and marketing agencies 
in low-income areas, availability and utilization of health facilities, rela- 
aoa Vaan types of education and social-economic status, and related 
problems. 
Farmers’ Home Administration: Salaries and expenses__._..-.. ........----- 2 369, 750 2 387, 242 
For making and servicing loans to low-income farmers. 
Office of Information: For special information services and materials adapted 
to the needs of the program 8, 300 8, 790 
Office of the Secretary: For overall program coordination and direction- ----.- 9, 495 9, 735 


2 2, 061, 645 2 2, 493, 703 





1 The 1958 appropriation for ‘‘Conservation operations” included a total of $665,100 for technical assistance 
to low-income farmers in pilot counties; of this amount, $100,000 was reserved for savings due to the delay in 
development of local programs. 


3 In addition, in 1957 and 1958 Farmers’ Home Administration has borrowing authorization of $15,000,000, 


first made available in the 1956 appropriation act, for farm operating loans to low-income farmers who are 
unable to obtain needed credit from other sources. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The funds appropriated specifically for the rural development program in the 
fiscal year 1958 would continue to be available for this purpose as a part of the 
respective 1959 appropriations. The amounts shown above for 1957 and 1958 
are increases specifically approved by the Congress in the appropriation acts for 
those years, and therefore are readily identifiable. They do not measure the 
Department’s total effort under the program. It is not feasible to attempt to 
segregate the amounts which will be used specifically for rural development 
activities in 1959 since the services being rendered to low-income farmers are 
integrated with, and conducted as a part of, the Department’s continuing respon- 
sibilities under its regular programs. However, in the case of the Extension Serv- 
ice, a total of $890,000 has been provided specifically for payments to States on a 
nonmatching basis to provide assistance in specific pilot areas for the develop- 
ment of demonstration projects. In 1955 Congress provided additional authority 
in order that this might be done. As the work in these and other demonstration 
areas progresses, other areas and counties undertake to carry out similar projects 
and activities. In all of these areas the Department and the other cooperating 
departments and agencies emphasize those phases of their regular ongoing pro- 
grams that will help most in meeting the problems of the low-income farmer in 
that area. 


Secretary Benson. Those were all the comments we have this 
morning on the report. 
Senator RusseLy. Senator Young. 


COST OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, has the Department made any 
progress in working out a new method of setting forth the items in 
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the budget concerning price supports and related items? I notice 
the USDA position was inserted in the record by my friend, Senator 
Dirksen. It does not seem right to charge famine relief to a foreign 
country to price support operations. It seems to me there ought to 
be a different way of setting up the budget so that a farmer is not 
charged with a direct subsidy say of $3,250,000 for operation of a 
price support program when much of this sum is for other purposes. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Young, as you know, we have been 
following the policy, which has been in operation for many years in 
the Department, of setting forth the costs of the various programs. 
We have, however, since the hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and at your request and some other 
members of the committee, been giving a lot of serious thought to 
this whole problem. We have had some discussions with the Budget 
Bureau. They have not been fully consummated yet. 

Mr. Ralph Roberts is here. He has been working on it. I do not 
know if he has any further comment to make, but we have not firmed 
up as yet or we have not finalized anything on it. We certainly are 
giving it a lot of thought and study and are working closely with the 
Bureau of the Budget on it. I think we will have something on it 
before too long, to recommend to the Senate. 

Senator Youna. I was hoping it would be ready so this committee 
could set forth the budget in a little different light. 

Mr. Roserts. The matter is still under discussion with the Budget 
Bureau. We have had a number of discussions with them, not only on 
the manner in which the expenditures might be reflected in the budget 
document, but the extent to which certain of these programs should be 
included in our realized cost statements. Our discussions have also 
included the possible adjustments we might make in the light of the 
report of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
connection with the extension of Public Law 480, the special school 
milk program, and the armed services milk program. I hope we will be 
in a position soon to give the Congress some idea of what the adjust- 
ments will be, and what effect they would have on the figures that are 
now reflected both in the expenditure budget table and in the realized 
cost statements. 

Senator Russet. Cannot you give us the views of the Department 
of Agriculture on it? Can we request it without having a clearence 
from the Budget Bureau? It seems to me the Department of Agri- 
culture ought to be able to express an individual view as requested 
by a member of a committee of Congress, without it being cleared? 
There must be significant differences of opinion between the Budget 
Bureau and the Department on the various items. 

Mr. Roserts. I am sure we could, Senator Russell. At the 
moment, we are trying to work out something with them that would 
at least provide some uniformity in approach between our realized 
cost statement and the budget expenditure statement. 

Senator Russeiu. Congress cannot change the budget because 
that is the function of the executive branch of the Government, but 
we could publicize figures, if I understand Senator Young’s position? 

Senator Young. That is right. 

Senator Russe.u. .That would prove enlightening to the American 
people. 
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POSSIBLE LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM 


Senator Dirksen. May I offer a comment? I think I initiated 
this matter with the Budget Bureau. The more I puzzle over the 
thing and consult with them, the more convinced I become that maybe 
it is a legislative problem, after all, that Congress will have to make 
a decision on. You consider the items of donations to surpluses, for 
various purposes, famine and disaster areas, and so on, and it amounts 
to $424 million, as I recall. 

Congress could make the decision for the reason that you do not 
know the case, because you have the surplus commodities and the 
surplus commodities come out of your general agricultural policy. 

Now, that makes it a difficult decision, I think, for the Budget 
Bureau and for the Department, just where to allocate it. 

Probably Congress has other ideas. It might, of course, want to 
ascribe it to some other function, some other agency, some other 
group, but perhaps we are going to have to take an accounting and 
make a prescription. 

Senator Russe.u. It seems to me we ought to be able to get the 
views of the Department of Agriculture, because we cannot change 
the budget by legislation. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 

Senator Russet. That is the function of the executive branch of 
the Government, but you raised the issue some years ago. Mr. 
Young has raised it from time to time. I would like to get all the 
information that I can on it. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I realize it is not an easy matter, 
but certainly you could have one column which would represent 
items that clearly are for price-support operations and others for such 
as famine relief to India or Pakistan. This is the type of relief we 
would be giving even if we did not have a price-support program. 

Certainly, that does not belong under price support operations. 
There may be others that may be halfway in between, that may be set 
up in another column, but certainly, all of these things, such as the 
food packages which we give to relief for poor people throughout the 
world, which is a very fine program, should not be charged as a subsidy 
to American farmers. The general public believes that this money 
goes to the farmer; actually, the benefits go to the recipients, the poor 
people who are getting it. It just makes good propaganda for the 
Communists the way it is now charged. 


QUESTION OF ALLOCATION OF COSTS 


Secretary Benson. Senator Young, I think all of us in the Depart- 
ment are fully sympathetic with your point of view. We realize there 
are some twilight areas where we are not sure just where they should be 
charged. There are many differences of opinion on where some 
charges should be allocated. It is a difficult problem. We think we 
are making some headway. If you give us a little time, if you want 
something for the record, we will be glad to provide anything we have, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.y. Last year, it seems to me we got some figures 
from the Department that embraced two types of definitions. One 
was a program that was a primary benefit to the farmer, and secondly, 
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programs of multiple benefit to the economy, something which may 
have been of some benefit to the farmer, but where they were primarily 
agriculture and where there were multiple benefits. I think we got 
some statement on that last year that we have not had so far this year. 

Mr. Roserts. We did prepare such a statement for this committee 
last year, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe.tu. Can you prepare one this year? 

Mr. Roserts. We will prepare one again. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Net budgetary expenditures (based on 1959 budget) 
[Millions of dollars] 





Estimated expenditures 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 
Programs having multiple benefits and not directly chargeable to the farmer: 
Programs relating to foreign aid, including Public Law 480 and Inter- 

NNT I Ci ga easel meme 1, 561 1, 264 
Food distribution programs, including commodity purchases under the 

program for removal of surplus agricultural commodities, school lunch, 

RE NS kh hath cha et ink a cwenmaenens sanwubeonubeons 347 | 334 
Investment in REA and FHA loans, which are subject to repayment-_- 591 555 
Long-range programs for the improvement of agricultural resources, in- 

cluding research, meat inspection, disease and pest control, education, 

market development and services, protection of soil and water re- 


sources, and forest and public land management-_-_-_-_............-....-- 571 598 
Reha iti tteash users Sede endpktatcaninadedanrustneseesecueuenn 3, 070 2, 751 
lias 2 ers 
Programs Seceten ety for the benefit of the farmer: 

Agricultural conservation program ..............-.......--.-...---.-.---- 251 227 
EE NII a nite ls backer: bw treittet teak nauiddueodianinawneatiesmermin’ 869 756 

= oo —~ supply and related programs, including National 
Act and acreage allotments and marketing quotas. -._-.........-- 1, 066 1,172 
sae GINS 2. 90 A adit whitn tn becouatde iokpdmbe tnaikenngeiabiebs 71 75 
WSR S356 ra i ae ee 2, 257 | 2, 230 

— — — —— __ — __} 

NNN a icihaln a bandentananntns votes as gteilaaiancwesabaestupiats 5, 327 | 4, 981 


Mr. Roserts. Senator Dirksen said the question of the budget 
expenditure statement is one that is primarily the Budget Bureau’s 
responsibility. While we have been working with them on that, in the 
last analysis the decision is going to have to be theirs, Senator Dirksen. 

We are giving very careful consideration in our realized cost state- 
ment in relation to the directions the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has given us in the committee’s reports on the special 
milk program, and on the extension and amendment of Public Law 480. 
The criterion the committee set forth there was that the commodities 
that are donated, either under title I] of Public Law 480, or under 
Public Law 416, should be charged as a program ‘‘primarily for price 
support” only to the extent that the investment value in the commod- 
ities exceeds the market value, and that the market value should be 
charged to famine relief or other similar purpose. We plan, in the 
future, to make those adjustments, assuming that there is no contrary 
declaration of intent during the remaining legislative consideration of 
those bills. 

Also, on the special milk program, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in its report definitely indicated that it was not 
intended that the special milk program and the armed services’ milk 
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program should be charged to Agriculture. In our planning, we are 
also recognizing that intent. 

Senator Youne. Have you talked with the General Accounting 
Office? Now, I thought they were quite sympathetic to that. We 
had an exchange of letters. 

Mr. Roserts. We have not discussed it with the General Account- 
ing Office. We certainly have no objection to doing so. I think the 
problem involved is primarily in the area of the Budget Bureau and 
not the General Accounting Office. 


REALIZED COST STATEMENT 


Senator Hotuanp. I do not agree with you on the realized cost 
statement, because the realized cost statement is a completely different 
thing from the budget matter, and the realized cost statement should 
follow the directions of Congress as given to the General Accounting 
Office set up to see whether the directions of Congress have been 
properly followed. 

Mr. Roserts. I am sorry—I misunderstood. From the standpoint 
of the realized cost statement, | think this is primarily a matter for 
Agriculture, and on that we would be very willing to consult with 
the General Accounting Office because we are attempting to give 
effect to the intentions of the Congress. 

Senator Russeuu. We find on February 14 last the Department did 
show these additional moneys and have submitted this chart on 
“Estimated net budget expenditures based on 1959 budget” and for 
the information that it contains, I want to have that printed in the 
record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Estimated net budget expenditures based on 1959 budget 


Detail, fiscal year |Summary, fiscal 





farmer: 
Programs relating to foreign aid - 






Programs with multiple benefits and not directly chargeable to the = Millions 


Sales of agricultural commodities for foreign currencies (net). $1, 7 
International Wheat Agreement. - -......._.----.---------- 

Donations of commodities to friendly nations_- a 108 
Transfer of bartered materials to supplement al stockpile... 79 





ee Ce IO aa oan on cng coc ccnccwhasenctendes 
Sec. 32, removal of pore agricultural commodities (com- 
modity purchases) - - sh om scnindsaniadpiaiieiaccaigdesameiaatbaie 146 
School lunch program. sits icandechli ian Sectaibpceicn aetna 100 
Special milk program - -- 7 
Payments to Veterans’ Administration and armed services 
, under sec. 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
' for milk and other dairy products used in excess of normal 
WTI iid 5 tdci Ider widnewdeschascthesin sane 126 
: Donations for drought and disaster relief under sec. 407 of 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 2____ az 
Donations for domestic and foreign we lfare under sec. 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended * 


1 In addition to these estimated cash outlays, it is also estimated that ya from COCO stocks will 
’ amount to $17 million in 1958, and $8 million in 1959. (Sec. 202 expires on Dec. 31 1958.) 
t 2 It is estimated that donations from CCC stocks will amount to $40 million in 1958, and $39 million in 1959. 


on is estimated that donations from CCC stocks will amount to $335 million in 1958, and $376 million in 
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Estimated net budget expenditures based on 1959 budget—Continued 


Detail, fiscal year |Summary, fiscal 















































year 4 
1958 1959 1958 | 1959 4 
mrs canicchest lh sclndiicael ? 
Programs with multiple benefits—Continued Millions | Millions | Billions | Billions 4 
vestment in REA and FHA loans, which are subject to re- } 
attra etee s acacia anaknpuicdcewedqnnaes andamugiaglis ae bone seakees teas smoeire $0. 6 $0. 6 
REA loans: 
ND a5 neds. bs bras ni annie ic eaialacie oman inde Risaienee aoe $240 GE Circe hock acca 
ER iciccacin éoannmciedinciinesdioimahoun aaah enbcasaee 90 77 | s 
WE Pie 2 nin ne codicil eab ae sek beeen eeibe 261 188 
REA and FHA administrative expense ----..-.....-.-..-.-- 38 38 
NN. tid. dh co case Se ae deeded 629 Oe baits | a 
Long range programs for the improvement of agricultural and NT A : 
ho aaa ln Rll cls ts eeappiniecns Neen Reba ins aie .9 1.1 
ooo cone eeuunares keawyaens oe 162 Se Gonaec eats ace es 
Agricultural Research Service programs: 
Research and disease and pest control............------ 138 OE Bice ae cieie ees 
NE I aia oe in acne wh saben etueenan essere 17 Bar chet eka ee. 
Soil Conservation Service programs. ---..--.......-.------.-- 105 a a Co 
Agricultural conservation program: Payments for perma- 
ior hn doi ak Leben Sameer enipnny 212 
_ Soil bank, conservation reserve program.-...............---- 161 
| Extension Service programs--.--...-...----.---.---.-------- 59 
| Marketing research and service programs._.._......-..----- 41 
a aetna sacha on ce no Siig oe ese pana 2 | 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation and miscellaneous re- | 
volving and management funds-.--_.._..--.--.--..-----. 2 15 is kas be 
Offices of General Counsel, Information, Library, and Sec- 
ig i sd gnc tcemningaiaphcnmbeendantawe~s 7 Biicdactedbeibten se 
OMNES one 5te iis cd 5b dbs adeeb ehh «cd ee eseenewidads 906 1, 104 | | 
= = == i= —= = 
Total, programs having multiple benefits and not di- 
rectly chargeable to the farmer-_.................---.-- 3, 443 3, 295 3. 3 
Programs predominantly for the benefit of the farmer: i : 
Agricultural conservation program: Payments for ery 
UII NE SPROO i i sank ta enncscemasncdinpebnns 39 4.3... -| ce 
Soil bank, acreage reserve program -............-.-.-.---.--..-- 708 | 405 Ef. .4 
CCC price support, supply and related programs. .-----_-..-- cs if md catty Res 1.0 Li 
CCC Joan, purchase and payment program__----_--..------ 4649 Re ha 
CCC supply, commodity export, and other activities _____- 124 Weis. ote ee 
€CC interest, administrative and other senses costs (in- | 
cluding changes in working oapital)........ ..2..<-.....- 222 234 ! . 
Ta a eh Ne ie al hel ie ine bee eee 995 1, 104 
I Rn on ain nih apaed tel s dummideweiu a ennandies be ‘aces Salad 1 | 1 
a ae a aelng elaen aeigll 30 | 2 |... Seer 
Sugar Act (self-financing). __.............---- Siciecaeoesee 71 aa 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas-_--.-.-...-.------ 41 Be Bcvnn doi |- 
ee | 
ia hh. ois 1s sail ali cmatadihan 142 143 |_... : 
Total, programs ew for the benefit of me | is Say 
PN escic hin Bile cnn nc cnctnte solic sebenebeidiie 1, 884 1, 687 1.9 | 1.7 
———_SS| |&s —————| | = =| —— 
A cian tint diccidncconcinciniinkttes etic 5,327 | 4,981} 53] 5.0 
Deduct: $l ele | my 
Estimated receipts to U. S. Treasury attage from ae | 
ment of Agriculture activities....-___- : 979 | 993 1.0 | 1.0 
Estimated sugar tax collections__.......-.....-..--.-.------ 95 96 1} 1 
UN 158 once stra wh bate esac Sade alee 1, 074 1, 089 1.1 | 1.1 
ia RIE i cies scact leneneiawt panda eeite 4,253| 3, 202 | 43| 39 
4 Exclusive of the foll owing amounts which are shown elsewhere in the statement: 
[Millions] 
| 1958 | 1959 
i 
pate I ON i ct 5 si ths ii cictlicin dain esint eaece iciinthtin Hetbatigceeae 75 | 75 
er of bartered materials to supplemental stockpile___--_-.._.......-.--..----- 79 7 
‘Cash payments to Veterans’ Administration and armed services for fluid milk_--_- 26 13 








Norte.—Detail and summary figures may not add to totals shown due to rounding. 
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Mr. Roserts. We typed that statement, Senator Russell, but I 
think that the allocation of the items was something that the com- 
mittee staff worked out. 

Senator Russe. So you furnished the figures based on the allo- 
cation made by the committee staff; is that correct? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Senator Russe.y. Well, the information contained in the analysis 
presents an interesting table, and I want it printed in the record. 

Secretary Benson. I want to add this one comment, if I may: 
When this matter first came to my attention, I was told that this 
system of reporting had been one that had been under study for a 
number of years, but there was considerable confusion on the cost of 
programs. So I asked that our Budget and Finance Office prepare a 
statement that would give the facts regarding the cost of these vari- 
ous programs. We first got it out, as I recall, in late 1953 or early 1954. 
There are some areas in here, I am quite certain, we may have to 
have some legislative direction on. They could go either way. -We 
think they ought to go one way in Agriculture and some of the Budget 
people and others think they ought to go another way. We may 
have to have some legislative direction in order to settle it, as Senator 
Dirksen has indicated’ 


RESEARCH ON COLD HARDINESS 


Senator HoLtianp. In the middle of page 12 of the House report on 
this bill, the House committee deals with the subject of proposed 
“cold hardiness” study as requested by the fruitgrowers in California, 
Texas, and Florida. 

As I understand it, they are completely together on it; as I under- 
stand it, after the latest current cold spells in each of those States, it 
has been very clearly shown that for no reason now known, certain 
trees came through in perfect shape and their neighbors, under 
exactly the same conditions, have suffered severe cold damage, and 
some have been killed. Three States mentioned had made a showing 
before the House committee. 

The House committee recognizes this as what they call an urgent 
production research problem but says “To the extent that those that 
are meritorious cannot be carried on within funds now available’”— 
and it speaks of several—‘‘the Department should consider the pas- 
sibility of placing them in the 1960 budget.” 

Now my understanding is, the reason no funds were provided was 
that the Department of Agric ulture did not indicate its active support 
of the program. | brought this subject up when we had an earlier 
hearing on this bill. I think you were here, Mr. Peterson was:here, 
and with the request that you have a definite position by the time 
the hearing comes up. We have set up, through the courtesy of the 
chairman, tomorrow, a hearing at which several of the Florida people 
will appear in pursuance of the direction of your advisory committee, 
Mr. Secretary, on citrus matters. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. And I am asking now if you are prepared to 
make a definite statement on this matter tomorrow, so that the com- 
mittee will have the benefit of the thinking of your Department? 
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Mr. Peterson. Well, that is being prepared now, Senator Holland. 
It should be available this afternoon. I discussed this previously with 
Dr. Shaw Friday evening—this and related matters, to which the 
House committee report refers. 

Secretary Benson. I talked with some of your own people and I 
know how urgent it is. 

Senator Hotianp. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. I will listen with 
a great deal of interest to the report now. 


PROGRAM FOR DAIRY PRICES 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Secretary, I am receivi:g many inquiries 
from people in my State regarding the Department of Agriculture’s 
attitude toward the self-help program for the dairy industry being 
promoted by the National Milk Producers Federation. I think you 
are acquainted with that proposed program. It is contended by dairy- 
men, for instance, that under this proposal the price of milk will be 
set at the optimum level consistent with economic conditions, rather 
than at the lowest level that will assure an adequate supply. What is 
your reaction to that proposal? Would you care to tell us briefly? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I would be very happy to. 

Mr. McLain has been holding some of the conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the dairy industry and is responsible for the bill, and he 
will comment more in detail. Of course, self-help in principle we are 
very much in favor of. 

The Department, on several occasions, has reviewed many proposed 
self-help plans. The latest one is the one to which you referred. We 
have had that situation before the technical committee and also before 
our national Agricultural Advisory Committee, which met earlier 
this month. 

Since that time there have been some conferences held with Members 
of Congress who are interested in sponsoring legislation along that line. 
Mr. McLain can report on that. 

Mr. McLain. First of all, Senator Dworshak, we counseled with the 
proponents of this plan, the National Grange, and the milk producers’ 
group, and they have had several bills introduced which vary in detail, 
but in principle are much the same. We have also met with the one 
farm organization that is very much opposed to this, because we 
wanted to get both sides. 

We had met last Friday with the Members of the House who have 
submitted these bills, and reviewed the things in them that we think 
might cause serious trouble. They were very receptive to what we 
had to say to them and wanted to know how we would suggest that 
the proposed bills might be changed in order to eliminate some of 
these things that we see wrong with the initial proposal. We have 
furnished them information along that line, and have not reported 
as yet on any of the bills, officially. 


PRIMARY OBJECTIONS TO BILL 


Senator DworsHak. Can you tell us what one or two of those 
primary objections are? 

Mr. McLain. Well, the No. 1 primary objection to the bill was, in 
our judgment, the support level. This would be detrimental in the 
long run, to the producers themselves, and I think most of the pro- 
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ponents after reviewing it, have agreed. It certainly would expand 
dairy production, would restrict production and raise prices to con- 
sumers. 

There are many other points that we raised with them and they 
were very receptive to the suggestions that we made. 

Senator Dworsuak. Was an effort made to control or restrict 
production so there would not be any excess? 

Mr. McLain. This is one of the points, of course, that there is a 
divided opinion on, even among the sponsors of the bill. Dairy pro- 
ducers have never subjected themselves to production controls. I am 
sure the average dairyman, after he once had this yoke put around 
him, would not relish it very much. 

I am a little disturbed about the ideas that some of the proponents 
have concerning the only way that this will work is to put controls 
on everybody in the dairy business, and if that should be what ulti- 
mately happens I think that would be probably a sad day for the 
dairyman. I think people in Congress ought to look carefully at that 
before they sponsor it. 

Now there are indications from some of those proponents if the level 
of price support, or the level of purchase, were kept down, it just 
wouldn’t be necessary. That is the other approach. 

Senator DworsHak. The program would be financed by the dairy 
farmer rather than by the Federal Government? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right to some extent. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is desired? 

Mr. McLain. That certainly is. 

Senator Dworsuak. That would take the dairy industry from under 
the direct control of the Department of Agriculture, and that would 
be desirable? 

Mr. McLain. That would be desirable. However, there is still the 
connecting link that you do not want to overlook, because the Federal 
Government is going to put some money in there. 

Senator DworsHak. It is supported when there is an excess of pro- 
duction. If the excess could be avoided, that would eliminate it. 

Mr. McLatn. The Commodity Credit Corporation would be re- 
quired to put an initial amount in, and of course, there are certain 
other things that happen as the program progresses. The imports, 
the diverted acres and so forth, of course, would have to be compen- 
sated for. 

Senator DworsHak. The Department is not necessarily committed 
one way or the other? You are trying to work out some program to 
determine whether there is any real merit in the proposals being made 
by the spokesmen for the dairy industry? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not know of anything we have spent more time 
trying to objectively look at than this particular program. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Aiken. 


SALES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR GOVERNMENT CONSUMPTION 


Senator Aiken. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us, in a general way, 
how much in the way of dairy products have been sold for Government 
consumption in the United States in the last couple of months? 

Secretary Benson. I did not have the figures right here. 

Senator AIKEN. Is it a substantial amount? 
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Secretary Benson. Sold into the domestic market? 

Senator Aiken. For human consumption. 

Secretary Benson. No; | think there has been very little sold in 
the domestic market, Senator Aiken. There have been considerable 
amounts contributed to the school-lunch system. 

Senator A1kEN. Donated? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think we could give you a breakdown, 
for the record, showing the amount. 

Senator ArkEN. I do not need that. It is not very substantial? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator A1kEN. What has been sold has been sold above the market 

rice? 
" Mr. McLarn. Just a little above just a fraction above the support 
price. 

Senator Aiken. Approximately at the market price? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. The support price is above the market price. 

Senator Russe. Is there anything further? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Secretary, and the committee will stand 
recessed until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SeEssIon (2 P. M. 


Senator Russetit. The committee this afternoon is considering the 
estimated authorizations for one of the most important agencies 
respecting agriculture in the Nation, the Farm Credit Administration. 

We are glad to have the Governor of the Administration before us 
again. You may proceed, Governor Tootell. We would like to 
hear from you, tell us about the operations of your agency and your 


budget. 


Farm Crepir ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. TOOTELL ACCOMPANIED BY HAROLD 
A. MILES, DIRECTOR, SHORT-TERM CREDIT SERVICE; JOHN C. 
BAGWELL, GENERAL COUNSEL; AND JAMES E. PITTS, JR., 
BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tooreti. Thank you, Senator Russell. We are happy to 
have the opportunity again to be before your committee. 

With me today is Harold A. Miles, who is Deputy Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration in charge of the short-term credit service, 
that is, the intermediate credit bank and production credit systems; 
Mr. John C. Bagwell, our general counsel; and Mr. James E. Pitts, Jr., 
our budget officer. He succeeded Mr. Wilkinson who retired about 
6 months ago. Mr. Pitts is an oldtimer in Farm Credit and he hails 
from the State of Texas. 

Senator Russetu. It is not very difficult to find out from a Texan 
where he hails from. This I believe is the first I have heard anyone 
else have to tell where he is from. 

Mr. Tooretu. Mr. Pitts is a very modest fellow, and I felt perhaps 
he would not want to tell you. 

Mr. Miles, Mr. Bagwell, and Mr. Pitts will help me to answer any 
of the questions that you might ask. 
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If it is satisfactory with you we would prefer to file for the record 
our formal statements, comment informally rather briefly and then 
submit to questioning. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Russe.iu. That will be agreeable. I notice you have here 
a statement from the Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Toore.tu. Yes. You will recall that since 1953 the Farm 
Credit Administration has operated under the general supervision of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, a 13-man part-time board that 
meets at least quarterly. 

The present Chairman of that Board is Mr. C. H. Matthews from 
Eagle Lake, Tex. Mr. Matthews did not find it feasible to come in 
for this hearing but he did submit a two-page statement which we 
should like to present for the record. 

Senator Russeuu. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows.) 


STATEMENT OF C. H. Marruews, CHAIRMAN, FepeRAL Farm Crepit Boarpb 


As authorized by the Farm Credit Act of 1953, the Federal Farm Credit Board 
has the responsibility of exercising direction, supervision, and control over the 
activities of the Farm Credit Administration, and of passing upon matters of a 
broad and general supervisory, advisory, or policy nature. The Board does not 
act in an administrative capacity as all powers, functions, and duties are exercised 
and performed by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration and other 
personnel designated by him. 

A major objective of the Federal Farm Credit Board, since it was created in 
December 1953, has been to determine ways and means of carrying out the policy 
of the Congress as set out in the Farm Credit Act of 1953. This act directed the 
Board to make recommendations to the Congress for carrying into effect the 
declared policy to increase borrower participation in the management, control, 
and ultimate ownership of the permanent system of agricultural credit made 
available through the banks and associations operating under the supervision of 
the Farm Credit Administration. In developing its recommendations, the Board 
has sought and received the cooperation of many interested groups. 

The first recommendations of the Board to Congress related rimarily to the 
banks for cooperatives and were enacted in the Farm Credit Act of 1955 (69 
Stat. 655). The more important aspects of this act require the permanent invest- 
ment in the banks for cooperatives by borrowing cooperatives and others, the 
retirement of the Government’s investment, the reorganization of the central 
bank for cooperatives particularly with respect to the selection of its board of 
directors by borrowers, and the making of loans by the central bank only when 
it is not practicable for regional banks to make them. Since enactment of this 
legislation the banks retired $2.7 million of Government capital in 1957, and it 
is estimated that they will retire $5.7 million in 1958 (actually retired in August 
1957), and $5 million in 1959. By the end of 1959 it is expected that the Govern- 
ment’s investment in the banks for cooperatives will total $136.6 million compared 
with $150 million on January 1, 1956. 

As a means of further carrying out the policy of Congress, as expressed in the 
Farm Credit Act of 1953, the Board recommended additional legislation which 
was enacted as the Farm Credit Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 659), effective January 1, 
1957. This legislation authorized the merger of the production-credit corporation 
in the Federal intermediate credit bank in each farm credit district thereby impli- 
fying the district organization, provided a plan under which production-credit 
associations may retire all Government-owned stock in the banks and gradually 
acquire ownership of them, and provided that credit-bank earnings are to be 
distributed on a patronage basis to production-credit associations and other financ- 
ing institutions discounting or borrowing from the banks. The production-credit 
associations and other financing institutions acquired $4.6 million of capital stock 
and participation certificates in the credit banks in 1957. It is estimated they 
will acquire $5.5 million in 1958 and $5.7 million in 1959. 
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The Board has continually sought ways and means of providing the most 
effective credit service possible to farmers and their cooperatives at the lowest 
cost consistent with sound business principles. During the last year the Board 
was particularly concerned about the high cost of money and the necessity for 
charging higher rates to farmers for the credit that they needed. The recent 
decreases in the cost of money has eased the situation somewhat. 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF BOARD 


Mr. Tooretu. I will call attention to the fact that this Board which 
was created in the fall of 1953 has concerned itself since that time, of 
course, with the primary job at hand, and that is seeing that the farm 
credit system renders the most constructive possible service to Agricul- 
ture; but also emphasizing the return of Government capital from the 
system and increasing borrower participation in the management and 
operation of this cooperative farm credit system. 

You may recall that we were over on the Hill in both 1955 and 1956 
with rather substantial farm credit legislation. 

1955 was largely in behalf of the banks for cooperatives system and 
provided a mechanism whereby farmer capital would permanently be 
retained in their own banks for cooperatives and the Government 
capital retired. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1956 was concerned primarily with the 
intermediate credit banks and their relationship to the production 
credit associations. It made provision for the first time for the 
farmer users of the service of the banks to retire the Government 
capital and themselves invest capital and acquire ownership of the 
banks. 

I am happy to say that our progress in operating under those two 
acts has been very excellent the last couple of years. We are very 
pleased at the way they are working. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to file for the record my formal 
statement and the statement of Mr. Miles. 

Senator Russe.tu. Those statements will be in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


SraTEMENT OF Rospert B. Toore.tt, GOVERNOR OF THE FARM 
Crepit ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have the opportunity of presenting for considera- 
tion the budget estimates of the Farm Credit Administration and the pe ey ty 
budgets submitted under the Government Corporations Control Act for the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks. 
The administrative expense requirements included in these budgets are summar- 
ized below, but before going into the estimates, I’d like to briefly review the 
organization and activities of Farm Credit Administration and the farm credit 
banks and associations, and to comment on the agricultural and economic con- 
ditions which have a bearing on the programs provided for in the budgets. 


Summary of authorizations, 1958 and estimates, 1959 














| 
Authoriza- Increase or Estimate, 
Administrative expenses tion, 1958 decrease | 1959 
(—) 
ea $2, 200, 000 —$75, 000 | $2, 125, 000 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation wo cinse & ethene tembie ted dena een Ghand pen lets ses 
Federal intermediate credit banks _ __- §27h. RO. SSA GD tsi ce est 1 1, 693, 000 
ican os tiee cag etn’) atlenaat ilwee ie tenn | 5, 575, 000 —75, 000 | 3, 818, 000 


1 Represents first 6 months of 1959—the total estimate for the year is $3,375,000. No administrative expense 
limitation is required after Dec. 31, 1959, pursuant to sec. 202A (Public Law 809, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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Farm Credit Administration.—The Administration, an independent agency under 
the direction of the Federal Farm Credit Board, provides supervision, examina- 
tion, and facilities and services to a coordinated system of farm credit banks and 
associations which make loans to farmers and their cooperatives. Administra- 
tive expenses are paid from funds provided by assessments collected from the 
banks and associations in the farm credit system. 

The farm credit system is comprised of 38 banks and corporations and 1,446 
local cooperative credit associations. The 12 Federal land banks make amortized 
real estate mortgage loans through national farm loan associations. The 13 banks 
for cooperatives make loans to farmer cooperatives. The 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks provide agricultural loan and discount facilities for production 
credit associations and other eligible financial institutions. The Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation discontinued making land bank commissioner (real estate) 
loans on July 1, 1947, and on June 30, 1955, disposed of its principal assets through 
bulk sale to the Federal land banks. The 949 national farm loan associations and 
497 production credit associations are credit cooperatives located in farm com- 
munities to provide convenient service to members. All operating expenses, 
including interest on borrowings, and administrative expenses of the banks and 
corporations are paid entirely from their corporate funds. The primary source of 
loan funds of the farm credit system is from the sale in the open market of bonds 
and debentures which are not guaranteed by the Government either as to principal 
or interest. 

Trends in agricultural credit.—The agricultural situation during 1957 resulted in 
farmers using more short-term credit for farm operations and less long-term real 
estate credit than during the preceding year. Farmers’ cooperatives used some- 
what more credit during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, than a year earlier. 

Prices received by farmers during 1957 showed some strength throughout the 
year. The general index of prices received was 238 at the beginning of the year. 
By August it had advanced to 248 and, following the usual seasonal decline in the 
fall, it was 242 in December. The average for the year was 242 and compared 
with 235 for the full year 1956. 

Farm costs also continued to advance, especially those items which are not 
farm produced, such as machinery, fertilizer, and farm supplies. Wage rates and 
taxes also advanced. The index of prices paid, including taxes and wages, aver- 
aged 296 for 1957, compared with 285 for 1956. 

Even though prices received for farm commodities averaged higher in 1957 
than a year earlier, increasing costs have prevented any improvement in net 
farm income. The ratio between prices received and prices paid showed no 
change, averaging 82 for both 1957 and 1956. 

Amount of credit extended to farmers.—The amount of loans made to agriculture 
by the farm credit system increased from $2,786 million in the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1956 to $2,847 million in the year ending December 31, 1957. This 
trend resulted entirely from the greater volume of loans made by production credit 
associations. These loans increased from $1,488 million in 1956 to $1,731 million 
last year, an increase of 16 percent. 

Loans made by other parts of the system declined. Loans by the banks for 
cooperatives decreased from $609 million to $541 million, a decrease of 11 percent. 
This decline resulted principally from delayed or reduced marketings of cotton, 
corn, and other crops because of bad weather in the latter part of the year. Loans 
made by the Federal land banks also declined from $522 million in the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1956, to $399 million in 1957. This decline can be 
attributed to (1) a low level of farm transfers, (2) less pressure to refinance short- 
term debt because of improved moisture conditions and higher livestock prices, 
and (3) reluctance of farmers to make long-term commitments at high interest 
rates, especially in view of the fact that the wave of heavy capital investments in 
farms may have passed its peak. 

Total debt owed by individual farmers to all lenders continued to increase. It 
is estimated that total farm mortgage debt outstanding on January 1, 1958, 
amounted to about $10.6 billion, compared with $9.9 billion a year earlier. This 
is an inerease of about 7 percent, compared with a 10 percent increase a year 
earlier. Non-real-estate debts owed by farmers are estimated at $8.1 billion on 
January 1, 1958, which is up only slightly from the $8 billion outstanding a year 
earlier. 

Credit outlook.—lIt is expected that a continuation of recent trends will cause 
farmers’ credit needs in 1958 to stay at a high level to pay operating expenses 
and to make capital investments for improvement of efficiency and for shifting 
to farm operations that are most profitable. On the other hand it is anticipated 
that the demand for long-term farm mortgage loans will be affected by the con- 
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tinued reluctance of farmers to make long-term commitments at the present 
relatively high level of interest rates. If mortgage rates decrease significantly 
the proportion of long-term borrowing should increase. Loans from the banks 
for cooperatives probably will be maintained at a high level because of the high 
level of operating costs and to finance cooperatives which are undertaking more 
completely integrated operations. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Sound administration and operation at a prudently economical cost is the 
policy of Farm Credit Administration and the agencies it supervises. The admin- 
‘istrative expense limitations represent authorization for the expenditure of assess- 
ments collected from Farm Credit banks and associations in the ease of Farm 
Credit. Administration, and authorization for the expenditure of corporate funds 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and Federal intermediate credit banks. 

Farm Credit Administration —The Farm Credit Administration budget reflects 

decrease of $75,000. This decrease is effected by a reduction in personal 
service costs, resulting primarily from merging of organizational groups. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Cor poration—The Corporation, which is inactive, has no 
budgeted administrative expenses for 1959. 

Federal intermediate credit banks —The banks estimate no change for the 1959 
fiseal year. Pursuant to section 202 (a) of the Farm Credit Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 809, 84th Cong.) an administrative expense authorization is required only for 
the 6-month period ending December 31, 1958. 

In developing the estimates, due consideration has been given to the agricultural 
economic and credit situation discussed above. 


TABLES REFLECTING TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers 











[1910-14 = 100] 

Prices Prices paid | 
Calendar year Net income! received by | by farmers | Parity ratio 

farmers | 

j 
Tee aati te eae $4.3 100 124 | 51 
Meta ses 2 Fe 14.8 302 282 107 
1953... - ieilaeetennsen alec as aia 13.9 258 279 | 92 
ae Pel th nein geen ‘om senmdee 12.2 249 281 89 
Nn sgn canal a eS Sierras meen ie . 11.6 236 281 MM 
Mt eet eo oe ce enw ; 12.1 235 285 | 82 
no via | ase 12.1 242 296 82 


1 Billions of dollars. 
*Preliminary. 


Loans made to agriculture by farm credit banks and associations 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year ending June 3) 
Lending bank 


1957 1956 1954 1951 194) 





Federal land banks_. : __..-| $475 | $514 $302 $206 $56 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation _- : . : J - 30 
Production credit associations - - i ...--| 1,574] 1,496 1,226 1, 222 328 
Banks for cooperatives-_- ; a le aga 584; 567| 491 510 93 
Federal intermediate credi RUNNIN. ce sc0c2oee cee 2 278 1, 965 h 790 ; 1,924 a2 
Total loans_-__.____-._-- sist eG 911 4, 472 3, 309 3, 862 979 
Deduct: FICB loans to and discounts for other farm credit- 
Niel at Seen ‘ AE EE ES 2, 109 1, 796 1, 624 1, 704 382 


UE MO hekspcctdddstakincobsaskntontecnenens : 2, 802 2, 676 2, 185 2, 158 597 
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Outstanding loans of farm credit banks and associations 
{In millions} 


As of June 30— 


1957 | 1956 | 1954 | 1951 | 1940 




















‘ } 
Federal land banks____. ee __...| $1,870 | $1,638 | $1,242 | $974 | $1, 880 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation _- ; bi siz 15 37 669 
Production credit associations. __..._....._...- ‘ . 961 | 863 740 682 | 200 
Banks for cooperatives ; | 384) 349) 304) 311 | 63 
Federal intermediate credit banks__-........-- ee es 999 | 898 | 791 795 | 237 
Total loans___- : _-u------| 4,214] 3,748] 3,002! 2,7 3, 049 

Deduct: FICB loans to and discounts for other farm credit | 
banks . : , : 3 927 | 824 | 724 | 703 | 196 
Neb MARES 2kcsenisepigshetbtininmctigadilodtlll [3.257 | 2,024 | 2,908 | 2,005 | 2,853 

Farm debt and assets 
[In billions] 
As of Dee. 31— 
Item 


1957 1956 1954 1951 1940 


Farm assets, end of year: 


Real estate . $118.0 | $109.5 $98. 8 $96. 0 $34.4 
Other ne 70.3 67.6 65.8 69.3 20. 7 
Total assets Blea 188, 3 177.1 164. 6 165.3 55.1 








Farm debt, end of year: 


Real estate . 10. 6 9.9 8.3 6.7 6.5 
Nonreal estate 8.1 | 8.0 7.3 7.3 3.3 
Total debt 18.7 17.9 15. 6 14.0 98 


Amount of loans to farmers and percent of total held, by types of lenders, United Siates, 
Jan. 1, 1957 and 1956 


REAL-ESTATE LOANS 








Jan. 1, 1957 Jan. 1, 1956 
Type of lender Pee SF a a aT ass ( 
Amount Percent of Amount Percent of 
(millions) | total (millions) total 
Federal land banks...- $1, 722 17.4 | $1, 480 16.3 
Insurance companies. 2, 477 25.0 2, 272 25.1 
Commercial banks 1, 386 14.0 | 1, 346 14.8 
Farmers’ Home Administration 290 2.9 278 3.1 
Individuals and others : 4, 033 40.7 3, 690 40.7 
Total ; 9, 908 100.0 | 9, 066 100.0 


NON-REAL-ESTATE LOANS 








Production credit associations !__- $699 8.8 $644 8.1 
Federal intermediate credit banks 2 60 ant 62 8 
Commercial banks !__ é j 3, 280 41.2 3, 308 41.8 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 431 5.4 406 5.1 
Individuals and others. 3, 500 43.9 3, 500 44.2 

Total , 7, 970 100. 0 7, 920 100.0 

TOTAL LOANS TO FARMERS 

Held by farm credit banks... _- back $2, 481 13.9 | $2, 186 12.9 
Held by other lenders = 15, 397 86.1 | 14, 800 87.1 

Total loans___...._- } 17, 878 | 100. 0 16, 986 100. 0 


1 Excludes loans held or guaranteed by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
2 Loans to and discounts for private financing institutions only. 
23506—58——44 
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SumMMARY OF OPERATIONS, FEDERAL Farm MortGace Corporation 


Statement of sources and application of funds 





| 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 





FUNDS AFILIED 

















Expenses. ..-..--..--- =e pdwawokrdaasnenasweeeamee $78, 535 $5, 500 $500 
Increase in selected working capital____...__._.______--------- 6, 268 7, 000 6, 000 
Repayment of borrowings to public._.....-..-...--.---------- 29, 300 30, 000 30, 000 
Repayment of capital to Treasury -.-...............-..-.---.--]_.-.--- eee BA ie dss oicitobetanin 
Payment of dividends to Treasury ___._.._......-------------- 2, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 200, 000 
ellis ic inlet Dest elieinleiaboiaiiep inane ain enna diane tiphiaenh 2, 114, 103 2, 552, 500 2, 236, 500 
FUNDS TFROVIDED i S\ ache = ie ae 

I I rai isd ouinklgnans meen seein wne annie 1, 978, 000 2, 042, 000 
Lease and sale of mineral interests. ...........-.-------------- 641, 513 Fi Rite ccnncwae 
Ei te. Simkin tiie hemsie canoe etaniaunuimhnaeeok SS eee eh Gabetawnek 3 
en DRI ONNN 6 oo oc oases cues sccsaseecseknsal 1, 472, 565 548, 000 194, 500 
PE aac negwpackoaéan ounannedbecitihalgbmilance 2, 114, 103 2, 552, 500 2, 236, 500 


NET WORTH OF FARM CREDIT INSTITUTIONS AT JUNE 30, 1957 


| 
Earned surplus 























Institution Paid-in Total net 
capital worth 
Reserved Unreserved 

IER id es a pcisalipceaeets $108, 797,020 | $240, 507,833 | $27,098,520 | $376, 403, 373 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation--_._----- MNO Woiei seas onmacee 10, 419, 308 10, 429, 308 
Federal intermediate credit banks..........__-- 87, 513, 805 63, 066, 704 106, 781 150, 687, 290 
Se NING ona ccc ccacnasacuce | 166, 944, 613 88, 111, 198 2, 955, 071 258, 010, 882 
I aetre peek ok dl aada dose eames 363, 265,438 | 391, 685, 735 40, 579,680 | 1795, 530, 853 

Memo: ao : ‘ ; 
Production credit associations--.-_.......-.-- 2 107, 699, 348 99, 713, 693 3, 425, 641 210, 838, 682 
National farm loan associations...._-.-.--- 108, 890, 395 36, 940, 222 36, 024, 268 181, 854, 885 


1 31 percent of total net worth is capital paid-in by the U. S. Government. 
2 Less impairment of class B stock of $52,435. 


STATEMENT OF Harotp A. Mites, Director, SHort-Term Crepit Service, 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


This statement provides information concerning the functions and operations, 
together with the related financial requirements, of the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks. Each bank operates under the direction of a district board of 
directors, subject to examination and general supervision by the Farm Credit 
Administration. All interest costs and operating expenses of the banks are paid 
out of their corporate funds. 

Organization and functions—The Federal intermediate credit banks, which were 
established by the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923, serve as banks of discount for 
agriculture and do not make loans directly to individuals. These banks are an 
increasingly important factor in furnishing a continuing supply of short and 
intermediate-term credit to finance farmers and stockmen. They discount agri- 
cultural and livestock paper for and make loans to production credit associations, 
agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan companies, commercial banks, and 
similar local financing institutions, with their endorsement. The credit banks 
are the only source from which the 497 production credit associations borrow to 
meet the credit requirements of their stockholder members; and approximately 100 
other agricultural credit organizations finance most, if not all, of their agricultural 
loans by borrowing from or rediscounting paper with the banks. In order to more 
effectively utilize surplus cash which arises from time to time in the farm credit 
system, the intermediate credit banks were authorized by the Farm Credit Act of 
1956 to make loans to and to borrow from the Federal land banks as well as the 
banks for cooperatives. 

Since January 1, 1957, the banks have had the added responsibility of super- 
vising and supplying assistance to the production credit associations which, 
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prior to that date, were supervised by the production credit corporations. It is 
estimated that these associations will extend over $1% billion of credit to farmers 
and stockmen during fiseal 1959, and will have upward of $1 billion of loans 
outstanding at the end of that period. 

Lending operations.—The banks’ volume of business is governed primarily by 
the demand for credit which, in turn, is a reflection of general agricultural and 
economic conditions, volume of agricultural production, the level of production 
costs, crop yields, prices of agricultural commodities, and other factors over 
which the banks have no control. The volume of credit extended by the banks has 
increased sharply during the past 10 years. The $2,286 million of credit ex- 
tended in fiscal year 1957 was greater than in any prior year in the history of 
the banks, and was more than twice the amount of credit extended in 1947 (10 
years earlier). The 1959 budgets of the banks are based upon an estimated loan 
volume of $2,500 million for the year, of which $1,172 million is expected to be 
handled during the first 6 months. Continued high farm operating costs in rela- 
tion to the level of commodity prices, together with unfavorable growing and 
harvesting conditions in some areas, tend to maintain credit needs at a high level. 

Financial requirements.—The paid-in capital of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, together with their accumulated surplus reserves, constitute the capital 
base upon which they finance their lending operations. Lending funds are ob- 
tained by the banks through the issuance and sale to the investing public of con- 
solidated collateral trust debentures and by other borrowings, and thus do not 
affect Treasury expenditures. Liability on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the debentures and other obligations of the credit banks is expressly 
denied in the law. No Federal intermediate credit bank may have outstanding 
at any time debentures or similar obligations in excess of 10 times its surplus and 
paid-in capital. The peak debt-to-capital ratios ranged among the banks from 
4.7 to 1 to 9.9 to 1 during the year ended June 30, 1957, and was 6.4 to 1 for the 
12 banks. 

As of January 1, 1957, upon merger of the production credit corporations in 
the credit banks, the banks had total net worth of $150,471,704, consisting of 
$87,405,000 of class A stock held by the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration on behalf of the United States and $63,066,704 of permanent surplus. 
No part of this surplus may be distributed as patronage refunds or dividends. 
The foregoing figures do net inelude subscriptions by production credit associa- 
tions to class B stock in the banks or any payments received thereon. As required 
by the 1956 act, the associations subscribed to class B stock in the credit banks 
as of January 1, 1957, in the total amount of approximately $13.1 million, of 
which one-third was paid at the time of the subscription, one-third by December 
31, 1957, and the remainder is payable on or before December 31, 1958. 

Class A stock is to be retired over a period of years out of the proceeds of pur- 
chases by production credit associations of class B stock in the banks, and from 
net earnings of the banks. 

From January 1 to June 30, 1957, the Federal intermediate credit banks 
retired $4,501,130 of their class A, Government-owned, capital stock. By June 30, 
1958, a further substantial payment will be made to the Treasury in retirement of 
capital stock. These payments derive principally from payments made by pro- 
duction credit associations on their subscriptions to class B stock of the banks. 
When all class A stock is retired, the banks will be wholly owned by the produc- 
tion credit associations. Net earnings of the banks will be distributed as patron- 
age refunds in the form of class B stock to production credit associations and 
participation certificates to other financing institutions. 

Pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1956, the Federal intermediate credit 
bank revolving fund of $40 million, which was established in 1934 to provide 
additional capital to the Federal intermediate credit banks, if needed, will be 
increased eventually to $70 million as the last $30 million of the Government’s 
investment in class A stock of the banks is retired. 

Supervision of production credit associations—On January 1, 1958, there were 
497 production credit associations making short- and intermediate-term loans to 
farmers and ranchers throughout the continental United States and Puerto Rico. 
These associations operate approximately 1,100 field offices in addition to the 
headquarters offices, and make loans amounting to about $1% billion annually. 

Each of the 12 intermediate credit banks is responsible for the supervision of 
the associations in its district. This supervision covers all phases of the asso- 
ciations’ activities and is carried out largely through the banks’ officers and 
employees working with directors, officers, and employees of the associations. 
The banks place particular emphasis upon sound and constructive credit service 
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to farmers and ranchers, efficient and economical operations, adequate capital 
and reserves, and an effective training program for association personnel. 

Among the important supervisory responsibilities of the banks is the adminis- 
tration of rules and regulations prescribed by the Farm Credit Board of the 
district, with the approval of the Farm Credit Administration, governing lending 
oo and practices. Within limitations prescribed by law as to the maximum 
iability of a borrower to an association each production credit association has 
general authority to make loans upon the approval of its loan committee. Loans 
for larger amounts as well as loans to directors and officers require the further 
approval of the bank or its board of directors, and in some instances, the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The law requires that each production credit association be examined at least 
once each year by examiners designated by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Examinations of accounts, records, and financial assets are 
made by examiners employed by the Farm Credit Administration. The out- 
standing loans of each association are reviewed and classified as to quality by 
employees of the intermediate credit bank of the district who are designated for 
that purpose by the Governor. These credit examinations include a compre- 
hensive review of credit policies and practices followed by the associations, with 
special attention to weak loans as well as any unsound or ineffective credit and 
collection practices. Thus, credit examinations made by employees of the banks 
serve not only to complete the overall examination of the associations as con- 
templated by law, but they also provide an effective means by which the banks 
carry out an important phase of their supervisory responsibility and, at the same 
time, provide helpful assistance and guidance to the associations. The cost of 
examinations of the production credit associations is assessed against and paid 
by them. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks perform their supervisory work with 
production credit associations largely through employees especially trained in 
agricultural credit and in other phases of association operations. In addition to 
assisting associations in maintaining sound and constructive lending policies and 
practices, the banks advise with and assist association directors, officers and em- 
ployees in such matters as building and maintaining adequate capital resources, 
efficient and economical management and operating procedures; effective sufe- 
guards for funds; maintenance of necessary accounts and records; and strengthen- 
ing membership relations. 

Among other things the banks are responsible for prescribing minimum surplus 
requirements for associations, approving dividend payments, prescribing interest 
rates, regulating investments, and approving compensation of association per- 
sonnel. The banks also recommend to the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration any needed changes in association organization papers, bylaws, or regula- 
tions; the furnishing of additional capital out of the revolving fund available for 
that purpose; and the retirement of Government capital from any association 
which has resources available therefor. 

Other financing institutions.—The Federal intermediate credit banks also main- 
tain close contact with the financing institutions other than production credit 
associations to which they extend credit. Periodic examinations of agricultural 
and livestock credit corporations are made by the banks to determine their finan- 
cial condition and the quality of their loans and discounts, as well as to see that 
they adhere to the terms of their agreements with the banks. 

Credit problems faced by banks.—The cost-price squeeze has made it necessary 
for many farmers and stockmen who were able to operate with their own cash 
resources to turn to banks and other lenders for loans to finance production 
costs, and has made it more difficult for others to pay their obligations out of 
current income. Within the past few years large areas of the country have suffered 
extensive damage from such conditions as drought, floods, and freezes, some of 
which lasted for considerable periods. These adversities have caused low yields 
and partial or total crop failures, and their effect will be felt several years longer. 
The reduction in net farm income resulting from these and other unfavorable 
developments has created difficult credit and operating problems for the banks 
and associations in assisting borrowers to work out of their difficulties and to 
maintain their loans on a sound basis. Farmers and stockmen who are in a 
seriously extended debt position will require several years of more favorable 
conditions to recover. 

Administrative expenses.—The administrative expenses of the 12 banks are 
estimated at $1,693,000 for the 6 months ending December 31, 1958. The amount 
requested is at the same annual rate as the $3,375,000 available for 195s. All 
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expenses of the banks are paid out of their income and not out of funds appro- 
priated from the Federal Treasury. 

In view of the increasing volume of agricultural paper the banks are being 
called upon to handle and the economic conditions presently facing agriculture, 
with their resulting credit problems, the $1,693,000 budgeted for administrative 
expenses for the 6 months ending December 31, 1958, is believed to be the mini- 
mum amount needed to enable the banks to continue to maintain their lending 
operations on a sound and constructive basis, and to provide effective supervision 
of the production credit associations, to see that the system continus as a source 


of sound and dependable short- and intermediate-term credit for farmers and 
stockmen. 


Summary of operations, Federal intermediate credit banks—Statement of sources and 
application of funds 


| : 











| July 1 to Dee. 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate 31, 1958 
| | (estimate) 
FUNDS APPLIED | 
Agriculturai loans and discounts | $2, 286, 491, 876 | $2, 364,849,000 | $1, 172, 239, 000 
Investment in class A stock of production credit asso- | | 
ciations. 3 , z dei eh ae 250, 000 |. .... a Sse 7 ao 
Expense ee 33, 502, 926 | 42, 116, 700 23, 300, 800 
Net loss on sale of United States securities._..________- Wg SE isan sed iitsiiteaate “ 
Franchise tax payable to Treasury. | 128, 023 381, 100 ce hottcaiae ee 
Other... Eocndiade pu SE roa ee a 
Return of capital to Treasury. ‘ chiidiliahlee aman 4, 371, 510 | 4, 370, 680 a is 
Transfer of stock to Governor of FCA | 1, 830, 000 |__- et . — fn 
Stock called for retirement based on class B stock for 
participation certificates issued oa-senens} 129, 620 261, 400 }.....--- bao 
Increase in selected working capital be ciseriidicaiadoagca 755, 000 | 1, 298, 000 
( na fund financing—repayment of borrow ings to the | | 
mblic 
W Dobenteres 3 Seniied t 1° @eeeeet........ re 
Notes payable - - 114, 350, 000 | dined tant hic ao 
Return of capital to the revolvi ing fund appropriation _| Bh BE Nikitin ccradciiceieaseee ; oe 
Increase in cash with Treasury and in banks-_.- --| 10, 939, 855 | -- tense ‘ a 
Crust fund financing: | | | 
Repayment of borrowings to the public: | | 
Debentures : a 473, 640, 000 1, 275, 400, 000 | 785, 970, 000 
Notes payable. aaa . 168, 350, 000 315, 300, 000 146, 000, 000 
Increase in United States securities (par)-__..--- 99, 330, 700 | 150, 000 125, 000 
Increase in cash with Treasury and in banks--. aa . ‘ 12, 871, 200 
"ORG TURNS CINE Bok concise kk i ode : 608, 875 4, 003, 3, 583, 880° 3 141, 804, 000 
FUNDS FROVIDED | 


Repayment of agricultural loans and discounts 2, 186, 207, 530 2, 273, 495, 000 | 1, 367, 354, 000 
Retirement of class A stock investment in production | | 

credit associations 2, 270, 000 |... a Ds Scedhengeteiad 
Realization of other assets ‘ ‘: | 2, 726 BOP: bctnnd ' 
Income 33, 701, 674 44, 147, 900 | 24, 450, 000 
Issuance of class B stock to production credit associations. | 4, 371, 510 4, 370, 680 |----=-- asd 
Decrease in selected working capital -- ake | 176, 905 |....- ; }. 


General fund financing: 
Borrowings from the public 





Debentures } 519, 450, 000 di bi engunne ace NG Repaieds dale 
Notes payable a | 105, 175, 000 |....--...- a 

Capital from revolving fund appropriation GOR heetnsins 508 c65< 0a enwnmaieebn 

Decrease in securities held (par) a | 99, 285, 700 hsseiisaiht hi iandeidicaeiidl 
Trust fund financing: | | | 
Borrowings from the pane lic: 

Debentures : 690, 750, 000 1, 370, 600, 000 | 612, 300, 000 

Notes pay: able__. : 189, 100, 000 310, 750, 000 | 137, 700, 000 

Decrease in cash with Tre: asury and in banks-_------| 12, 167, 740 | 218, 800 | re nated 

Tota) funds provided _...........--.-.-- hdc dan -| 3, 843, 608,875 | 4, 003, 583, 880 | 2, 141, 804, 000 





Propuction Crepit ASSOCIATIONS INVESTMENT FuND 


This fund is available to the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
as a revolving fund for investment in capital stock of the production credit 
associations (70 Stat. 665). 
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Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 











Investment in capital stock of production credit associations_. $50, 000 $500, 000 $1, 000, 000 
FINANCING 
Amounts becoming available: Retirement of investment in 
capital stock of production credit associations._........____- 10, 000 300, 000 400, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward _.__.....................].............- 58, 130, 000 57, 930, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration revolving fund (70 Stat. 665)_.........-.-..--......- Tn icc ceccn enters l anadanbienoiene 
Wesel eseounts avellable.<< oc o..s.. 2 .o 3550s cs 60, 775, 000 58, 430, 000 58, 330, 000 
Capital transfer (repayment of investment to Treasury) (—)..| —2, 595, abel seatieataeiiatetnaieade 
Unobligated balance carried forward___.............-..-....-- —58, 130, 000 —57, 930, 000° a 330, 000 
Financing applied to program..............-.....-..... 50, 000 500, 000 1, 000, 000 
Selected comparative data on production credit associations 
Item June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 
Production credit associations: 
ER ae onc ataae Poet eds ao cask dekoweem $988, 156, 286 | $1, 053,493,403 | $1, 169, 071, 274 
Net worth: oat, 
Stock owned by members (largely class B)_...-- 96, 133, 952 100, 172, 647 3 105, 829, 348 
Stock owned by production credit wrest Hae 
DOME. fideo a: otek cha wnemawadene wa 2, 750, 000 2, 020, 000 4 1, 870, 000 
a i la i ats Saece Lacil ae onan 2 90, 869, 494 96, 813, 577 99, 713, 693 
pS OS ie 6, 838, 637 4, 053, 456 3, 425, 641 
aE I sc Seen A we nec ine 196, 592, 083 203, 059, 680 210, 838, 682 
I in IG 6 i. ices ona uedonescecnsewwus 498 498 497 
Number of member-stockholders______- rapa Ges eens 478, 986 480, 832 481, 435 
Number of loans made during year ROE nae 271, 725 270, 055 275, 603 
Amount of loans made during year ended !__..________.. $1, 328, 537,935 | $1, 426, 323,966 | $1, 574, 353, 627 
Number of loans outstanding -._..._...._.._....-..----- 249, 672 251, 193 260, 748 
Amount of loans outstanding--~___- ils wcshancaatersiaand $804, 206, 182 $862, 597, 325 $960, 901, 215 
Repayments of loans during year ended: 
Number of loans repaid in full_- mie hak Saale. 153, 842 154, 343 151, 420 
Tota] amount of repayments....-._- Si heii mssacinoneiish $933, 611, 410 | $1,005, 562,926 | $1,091, 401,014 
Renewals: 
PINS bt Rieter os teed dba nannies ial 112, 646 113, 623 114, 142 
a i a $328, 532, 653 $360, 514, 189 $382, 864, 633 
Loans delinquent over 30 days: 
SS te ee ei ecaask ae meena 3, 688 3, 456 3,177 
NNN hl 5555. 5 ode se cde cipe wns whwcnecedneccie $9, 487, 029 $8, 466, 474 $8, 628, 471 
Percent of loans delinquent over 30 days: 
ch a os oo nd maiap inn natihe 1.5 1.4 1,2 
Sh ne et Reena a nanbiiiede oe avnequsenusds 1.2 1.0 9 


1 Includes renewals. 

2 Adjusted for comparability with 1956 and 1957. 

3 Less impairment of $52,435 to class B stock. 

4 Owned by U. 8. Government class A and class C. 


ACTIVITIES OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Toorett. | would like to remind you that the Farm Credit 
Administration is a small independent agency of the Government 
comprised of the Board and a small staff here in Washington—small 
in comparison with Government agencies and bureaus generally. 

The Farm Credit Administration itself makes no loans but rather it 
supervises the lending activities and renders certain services to the 
banks and associations that make up the system. 

There are 12 farm credit districts in the United States and in each 
one of those is a Federal land bank, a Federal intermediate credit 
bank and a bank for cooperatives. 
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The land banks make their services available to farmers through 
local units known as national farm loan associations. The inter- 
mediate credit banks make their services available to farmers largely 
through production credit associations. The banks for coopera- 
tives do not loan directly to farmers; they loan to farmer’s cooperative 
marketing, purchasing, and service associations. 

Our function is to supervise that complex of banks and associations. 

This past year has been a rather outstanding one in the history of 
the Farm Credit System. In the calendar year 1957 the Farm Credit 
System lent more money to American farmers than ever before in its 
history, totaling just a little under $3 billion. Now, we feel that this 
is particularly significant because it came at a time ‘when the money 
situation was tight. It demonstrates the fact that this cooperative 
Farm Credit System was able to compete with commerce and in- 
dustry for funds and make them available to farmers to carry on their 
operations. 

Senator HoLLanp. What was that figure? 

Mr. Tooretu. Just a little under $3 billion. I believe, Senator 
Holland, to be exact it was $2,800,000,000-plus. Anyway, it ap- 
proaches $3 billion. 

At no time during the tight-money period of the last 2 years has 
any of the farm credit banks or associations had to deny credit to 
farmers because they were short of loan funds. 

At this point I will emphasize again that the lending funds of the 
Farm Credit System do not come from Government appropriations 
but largely from the sale of these bank’s bonds and debentures to the 
investing public in competition with industrial and commercial firms. 

We think it is very significant that in modern agriculture capital is 
more and more being substituted for labor. That requires an in- 
creasing investment on the part of the farmers and credit becomes of 
ever-increasing importance to them in commanding the machines and 
other factors of production required for modern efficient farming. 
We are proud of the contribution which our cooperative-credit service 
has been able to make to this revolution in agriculture that has taken 
place in recent years. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Our budget estimates appear on the first page of my formal state- 
ment here. 

As to the Farm Credit Administration itself our estimate for fiscal 
year 1959 is for $2,125,000 which is a decrease of $75,000 from the 
authorization for the current fiscal year. 

This, I believe, Senator Russell, is the third successive year that 
we have come before your committee and asked for a lesser appro- 
priation. 

Senator Russe.u. Yes, sir; the third year and I wish again to 
congratulate you and wish that you had much more company in the 
Federal Government, each year asking for less funds. 

Mr. Toots. Thank you, sir. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation which is listed in second 
place in that table simply appears there as a matter of form because it 
still is a legal entity although it is inactive and no request is made for 
authorization as to the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 





} 
i 
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The other is the intermediate credit banks. Our authorization for 
the current fiscal year was $3,375,000. We are assuming that same 
level of needs for the fiscal year 1959 but because the Farm Credit 
Act of 1956 does not require that the intermediate credit banks after 
January 1, 1959, operate under the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, we are submitting this request only for the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Miles, who is in charge of our short-term credit services, will 
present more detailed information as to the Federal intermediate 
credit banks. 

Mr. Chairman, if it meets with your approval I will suggest that 
Mr. Miles at this time be asked to make his presentation. 


INTEREST RATES 


Senator Russseiy. I want to ask 1 or 2 questions of you before we 
hear from Mr. Miles. 

What is your going rate of interest now on land-bank loans, 
Governor? 

Mr. Toore.y. Each of the 12 land banks has the privilege of deter- 
mining its own interest rate subject to our approval and those interest 
rates by districts vary from time to time. 

The interest rates generally are going down. The cost of money in 
the market has gone down substantially since the peak last October 
and banks are all reflecting that decrease in interest rate as rapidly as 
thev are able to. 

The banks at Springfield and Baltimore which were at 6 percent 
have both decreased their rate to 5% percent. 

The Columbia bank is the only one remaining at 6 percent and all 
the rest of the land banks are either at 5% or 5 percent. I am sure 
that unless the trend in the money market changes we will see all 
but the Springfield, Baltimore, and Columbia banks at 5 percent 
before the Ist of July. 

Senator Russetyt. Why did the Columbia bank maintain a 6 
percent rate? 

Mr. Toote.u. Senator Russell, the rate that the various banks 
charge is influenced to a great extent by the type of loaning territory 
they have and the cost of operation. The Columbia bank has many 
small loans. A fairly high percentage of their loans are small loans 
which are not as profitable as large loans and for that reason the 
Columbia bank has traditionally had an interest rate of one-half of 1 
percent above most of the other banks. Springfield, Baltimore, and 
Columbia ordinarily have an interest rate one-half percent above 
those in other parts of the country. 

Senator Russe. Well, all of them were up to 6 percent last year, 
were they not? 

Mr. TooTe.u. No, they did not all get to 6 percent. Let me see— 
I have this paper here. 

No, 9 of them did not get any higher than 5% percent. Only 3 got 
up to 6. That was Columbia, Springfield, and Baltimore. 


COMPARISON OF INTEREST RATES 


Senator Russetu. Well, how does the interest rate compare with 
1953, Governor; are the rates substantially higher or what? 
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Mr. Tooreiu. In 1953, Senator, the 2 banks of Springfield and 
Baltimore had a 4% percent rate, Columbia had a 5 percent rate, and 
all the rest of the banks were at 4 percent. 

Senator Russeuu. I assumed the rates for last year were about peak 
that the system has known? 

Mr. Toorgetu. No, the peak of what the system has known occurred 
in the twenties. 

Senator Russe.ty. Well, that was before the reorganization and 
all of this recent legislation we enacted; legislation in the thirties 
was passed, was it not? 

Mr. Toorrtyi. Yes; but the basic method of operation of the 
Federal land banks and in fact of the intermediate credit banks was 
the same in the twenties. That is, they sell their own bonds and 
debentures to the investing public and the rate of interest they charge 
their borrowers is influenced in large part by what they have to pay 
for their funds. 

Senator Russetu. Why, I should think so. 

In your opinion, will the rate continue to decline or what do you 
think? 

Mr. Toore.yi. You know, Senator, interest rates have declined very 
drastically in the last few months. I can best illustrate that with the 
interest rate that we have had to put on our intermediate credit bank 
debentures which are all 9-month term. We go in the market and 
sell anywhere from $75 million to $150 million of intermediate credit 
bank debentures each month. They are sold by the fiscal agent up 
at New York City who handles all of the security sales for the system. 

In October we reached the peak and the iatermediate credit banks 
had to put a coupon of 4% percent on those debentures to sell them. 
Those same type debentures the week before last, the intermediate 
credit banks were able to sell with a coupon rate of 2 percent. 

You are asking whether the interest rate is going to continue to go 
down. Iam sure that it is going to stay at this relatively low rate for 
awhile. 

Senator Russet. I had no idea that there had been that drastic 
reduction in the amounts the banks have to pay. 


REFINANCING OF BONDS 


Mr. Toore.t. Our short-term money has taken the big drop. 
Now, the land banks are going to have to refinance some bonds early 
next month. They sell, I believe, on the 10th of April and, of course, 
they usually sell bonds for longer-term than 1 year. There is more of 
a shortage of long-term money and that is occasioned by the fact that 
municipalities, business corporations and the United States Treasury 
have been coming into the market for large amounts with bonds of 
fairly long term. 


INTEREST RATES OF PRODUCTION CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Senator RusseLti. What is the current maximum and minimum 
rate for production credit loans? 

Mr. Tooretu. I would prefer, if you don’t mind, that Mr. Miles 
answer that question. 

Senator Russexu. All right, Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Mites. Currently we have—this is intermediate credit vanks? 
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Senator Russeuu. That is right. 

Mr. Mies. The discount rate which is the rate they charge produc- 
tion credit associations and other financial institutions—we have 1 
bank at 3% percent; 7 banks at 4 percent; 1 at 4%; 1 at 4%; 1 at 4%, and 
we have 1 bank that operates on a formula basis and they vary from 
month to month depending on the cost of money. 

Senator Russeiu. And what does the money cost to the farmer? 

Mr. Mixes. The cost to the farmer—of the 497 production credit 
associations, the rate is 6 percent and below in 188, in 309 it is above 
6 percent, and of that group 118 are 6% and 159, 7, and then there are 
a few in the intermediate range between those percentages. 

Senmtet RusseE.u. Do you see any prospect for reduction in those 
costs! 

Mr. Miss. If the cost of money continues at the current level we 
would think that certainly those that are charging more than 6 percent 
could reduce their rates to the farmers. 

Senator Russe.t. I believe that last year 7 percent was the maxi- 
mum being paid. 

_Mr. Mies. Yes; we have had 1 or 2 as high as 8 percent since that 
time. 

Mr. Toore tu. Those are a couple of Texas associations. 

Mr. Miss. Yes. 

Senator Russeiy. Has the drought had anything to do with that? 

Mr. Miuzs. No; I would say that the cost of money has been the 
primary factor because these associations were not in a territory that 
was the most seriously affected by the drought. They are in small- 
loan territories, Senator. 

Senator RusseLu. My area is a small-loan territory but I do not 
think that they ever charged 7 percent. 

Mr. Mites. No; that is true. 


LAND VALUES 


Senator Russeii. How about the values of farmlands? Have they 
been rather constant or are they showing increases? 

Mr. Tooretu. | think they are increasing, Senator Russell, and it 
is a thing that is causing us some concern. As a matter of fact, I just 
left. a conference of land-bank presidents. They are in here for their 
annual conference and I just left that. The subject for discussion was 
this matter of land values and loan values; and land values have con- 
tinued to rise. 

Senator Russetu. That has been a paradox in this whole situation, 
the farm income going down and land value going up. 

Mr. Toorety. That is a fact and it causes us considerable concern. 
We want our land banks to be of the greatest service to farm people 
and yet we do not feel justified in recognizing values that are current. 
By current, Senator, I mean recognizing values for long-term lending 
purposes that currently are being placed on farmland by buyers. 

Senator Russe. For a long time we had purchases of farmland by 

eople who were not altogether farmers but who bought as a 
Nodes against inflation, and I thought that influenced the value 
of farmland. Is that still going on? 

Mr. Tooreity. Yes. According to our best information, Senator 
Russell, that would be the seen most important factor. The most 
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important factor in this increase in farm-sales price as we are able to 
determine it, is the competition among farmers themselves for ad- 
ditional land to round out their holdings and make economical units. 

Senator Russet. Of course, we have had a consistent increase 
in the size of the average farm for several years. 

Mr. Tooretu. That is true. They strive to get their land holdings 
to a size where they can most economically use tractors and other 
equipment. We believe that is the principal factor. 

Senator Russe.tut. How about your foreclosures over the past year? 
Have you had many of them? 

Mr. Toore.u. Just practically negligible, Senator. The Federal 
land banks, I believe, in the year just past foreclosed on a total of 
about 40 farms out of a total oe: Pitts, you correct me on this if 
I am wrong, but I believe the outstanding land-bank loans are some- 
thing like 367,000—is that right? 

Mr. Pirts. Yes. 

Mr. Tooretu. I believe about 367,000 loans, and about 40 were 
under foreclosure last year. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LOANS 


Senator Russe.u. Well, that is remarkable. Have you had occa- 
sion to compare that with your insurance loans and other loans on 
real estate? 

Mr. Toore.t. Insurance loans, I believe, would run a little higher 
than that because, particularly, they do not have quite as—I would 
say, constructive a loan-servicing policy as we have. On the other 
hand, insurance-company loans have suffered very little delinquency, 
and the land foreclosures have been quite modest in recent years. 

Senator Russeiu. And the insurance-company loans are not quite 
as long term as yours, ordinarily, are they? 

Mr. Toore.t. I would say that the majority of insurance loans on 
farm real estate are for 20-year terms, while the majority of ours tend 
to be around 30- to 33-year terms, although land banks do make a 
good many 20-year loans. The insurance-company loans, also, tend 
to be somewhat larger. They are able to pick and choose since they 
are not charged with the same public responsibility that we are in 
the land-bank system. 


EQUITY REQUIREMENTS 


Senator RusseLi. A good many of the borrowers claim that they 
are not as tight in valuation as you are, do they not, Governor? 

Mr. TooTe.u. Yes, sir, and that ties right back into this problem 
that I say causes us some worry. I feel that it is not doing a farmer 
a service to lend him money which will enable him to buy a place at a 
level beyond which he can pay. We believe that it is not constructive 
to lend any farmer more money than he can pay, and the problem is 
to go as far as you can and still have it be a constructive loan, one that 
will do the borrower some good and still one that will not be a problem 
loan for the lender. 

Senator RussELL. I have not had complaints as often in the last 
12 months as I have had prior to that time, but a year or two ago 
I had a number of complaints that the values you were placing on 
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land for loans was tighter—I suppose you use about the same standards 
now? 

Mr. Tootetu. We adjusted our land-bank levels of lending about 
3 years ago and, frankly, Senator, we are having another look at the 
situation right now. Sales prices of land have continued to go up, and 
have gone up very substantially since that adjustment was made 
3 years ago. Now, our question is whether we should take another 
hike in order to reflect these increases in real-estate prices by another 
move upward. 

Senator Russeiyu. Well, I think I was a little critical of you a year 
or two ago on that, regarding the economic troubles on the farms, but 
since then I have not had much to say about it, but I cannot account 
for the fact that land values have consistently increased over the past 
4 or 5 years. Do you have any questions, Senator Holland or Senator 


Ellender? 


CONTROL OF FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 


Senator HoLttanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The whole of the 
stock of all of the 12 of the land banks belongs to the patrons, does 
it not? 

Mr. Tootre.u. That is correct; since 1947, the farmers have owned 
the land banks. 

Senator Hotianp. And, as I understood you a while ago, vou have 
total outstanding land-bank loans of something like 367,000? And I 
believe that you had to foreclose on less than 40 farms in the entire 
group of banks in this last fiscal year; is that correct—is that fiscal 
year or calendar year? 

Mr. Toore.y. Calendar year I had reference to. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, I agree with Senator Russell. I think 
that is a very fine showing, and I think it goes far to bear out our 
feeling in the Congress that the patrons, themselves, are able to do the 
best kind of a job in operating their own business. Now, in reference 
to the banks for cooperatives, under the act which we passed in 1955, 
the foundations were laid by which the patrons would in time become 
the sole owners of those banks? 

Mr. Toore.tu. That is true. 

Senator HoLttanp. What progress has been made in that direction? 

Mr. Tootre.u. The banks for cooperatives have made steady prog- 
ress under that system. There are two ways in which they get money 
to retire government capital. One is by charging what is known as 
an interest override to the farmer cooperative associations that borrow. 
That override has averaged about 15 percent, an additional 15 percent 
of the interest bill each of these associations pays. Then a certain 
percentage of the net earnings of each of the banks for cooperatives 
also has been used, and I am going to ask Mr. Pitts to say for me what 
the payment of the banks for cooperatives has been. I believe it was 
$5.8 million last year, in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Prirrts. In the vear and a half. 

Senator HoLuanp. Well, it is here in this statement. 

Mr. Tooreuy. Yes; I see it is. 

Mr. Pirrs. In the year and a half in which they have been retiring 
Government stock, the stock has been reduced from $150 million to 
$141,578,500, or a little less than $8,500,000 in a year and a half. 

Senator HoLtanp. Well now, then, the statement of Mr. Matthews 
apparently goes further than the time covered by your statement, 
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if I read it correctly, because it covers $5,700,000 retirement of Govern- 
ment surplus in 1958 actually made and $5 million forecast for 1959. 

Mr. Tootety. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. That does not differ in any essential way from 
your statement, does it; yours covers the actual half year of 1959? 

Mr. Pirrs. That covers half of 1957 and all of 1958. 

Senator Hotutanp. Yes—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Toore.ty. We will change that in the transcript when we get 


to correct it, that is on page 2 of Mr. Matthews’ testimony, and we 
thank you, Senator, for your correction. 


INVESTMENT IN INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Senator Houuanp. All right. Now, if you will give us the similar 
figures in the smaller period of time, that is, since the 1956 act, ap- 
plicable to the intermediate credit banks. 

Mr. Toore.u. I will ask Mr. Miles to do that since that comes in 
his capacity. 

Mr. Mies. As of January 1, 1957, when the Farm Credit Act of 
1956 became effective, the Government had invested in the Federal 
intermediate credit banks a total of $87,405,000 of class A stock. 
Since that time under the provisions of that act, the production credit 
associations have purchased $8,742,000 in B stock of the banks and 
there has been retired $4,501,000 of Government capital. 

Senator HoLuanp. And the rest is in surplus? 

Mr. Mixes. And the rest of the net worth was in surplus. The 
banks had a net worth of $150 million plus at that time and $63 
million of that was surplus. 

Senator Hotuanp. I judge from your statement that the inter- 
mediate credit banks are making about the same degree of progress 
in the Government capital that has been made by the banks for 
cooperatives, nearly the same percentage? 

Mr. Mriues. Yes. At the present time the production credit asso- 
ciations own about 10 percent of the capital of the intermediate credit 
banks. 

Between now and June 30 there will be another $4% million of 
Government capital retired. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Production credit associations, nearly all, if not 
all, belong to the borrowers, do they not? 

Mr. Mixss. Of the 497, all but 50 of them belong to the members, 
The members have invested approximately $112 million and there is 
invested now in the associations $3,700,000 of Government capital, so 
they are nearly 97 percent member owned. 

Senator HoLuanp. Mr. Chairman, I think that the whole com- 
mittee would want to congratulate these gentlemen and all of these 
folks who are operating in the various groups on this fine record and 
personally I think that the outstanding thing is the lack of fore- 
closures by the land banks, particularly in times like these in view of 
the enormous number of loans that they got, indicating wise manage- 
ment and yet sympathetic management because they are lending to 


themselves, lending to their own group, and I do want to congratulate 
you. 


Mr. Tooretyi. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Russeuu. I have congratulated them once already, Senator. 
Do you have any questions, Senator Ellender? 


IMPAIRMENT OF CAPITAL 


Senator ELLENDER. Yes. To what extent was the capital of your 
production credit impaired during the last season? 

Mr. Tootetu. Well, Senator Ellender, it was not impaired at all. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, I understood—— 

Mr. Tooretu. There was only one production credit association 
in the United States in years that has had any capital impairment at 
all and that happened to be a Texas association during the pro- 
longed drought. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, in the cotton area in Louisiana, I under- 
stood that they were running short of funds because of their inability 
to lend on last year’s crop due to inclement weather. 

Mr. Tootetu. Well, Senator Ellender, that did not result in any 
impairment in the capital. 

Senator Ettenper. I should have said, lending ability, ability to 
loan to the farmers, let us put it that way. 

Mr. Toorrtu. In some production credit associations there was 
carried over a substantial amount of obligations of the money they 
advanced the farmers to make the 1957 crop which the farmers were 
not able to harvest and also to finance those same farmers for making 
the 1958 crop. Some of them got into a bit strained position, with 
the result we were called upon to reinvest a certain amount of Govern- 
ment capital in a few associations in the Mississippi Delta. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you envision any future difficulties? 

Mr. Toorretit. We have not any worry about it at all, Senator 
Ellender. We are confident that the production credit associations 
will be able, will have available to them all of the loan funds that they 
can use constructively. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do you use the notes that have 
accumulated to advance more money, or do you follow that procedure? 

Mr. Toore ty. Well now, that isin Mr. Miles’ shop and I am going 
to ask that he answer that question for you, Senator Ellender. 


UNPAID BALANCES 


Mr. Mires. These unpaid balances of 1957 loans are handled in 
different ways, depending upon circumstances of the individual 
farmer who has the carryover. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Mies. If he has sufficient net worth and financial backlog, it 
is possible for the production credit association to pick up all of his 
unpaid debts and provide him with additional financing for the 1958 
crop. His loan is renewed and the renewal loan is submitted to the 
bank and is rediscounted, in most instances. There may be other 
circumstances where because the particular individual is not financially 
strong, the association would not be able to put up the amount neces- 
sary to take up all of his debts, and outside creditors would be expected 
to carry a portion of it. They might pick up part. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you many instances in which some of 
the farmers who lost heavily during the last. couple of years were un- 
able to obtain sufficient financing for this current year? 
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Mr. Miss. Our production credit associations in the delta tell us 
that there are very few farmers that they financed in 1957 they will 
not be able to finance again in 1958. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Well, I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Toore.t. I understood, Mr. Miles, that there might be 6 or 8 
members in each association which is the normal number of rejects. 

Senator ELLenpEeR. We have heard so much about the need for 
emergency loans in so many areas, I presumed perhaps there were a 
number of them who were not eligible for local production credit. 

Mr. Mixes. Of course, we are speaking of the farmers financed by 
production credit associations last year. There may be other farmers 
in the territory that would need the help of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. But as far as the members of the production credit associa- 
tions are concerned, our associations tell us that only 6 or 8 of their 
members could not be financed again. 


OTHER SOURCES OF BORROWING 


Senator ELLENDER. With all due respect, I believe that the picture 
you painted looks brighter than it really is. It is my understanding 
that quite a few of the farmers who were able to finance themselves 
through production credit now have to seek other methods of obtaining 
money. 

If that be true, are there any other facilities that can be offered to 
assist farmers who are unable to obtain sufficient financing from the 
production credit? 

Mr. Mies. As I indicated to Senator Russell, the farmers I am 
speaking of are the farmers financed by production credit associations 
last year. There may be some of those farmers who would not be 
able to pick up all of their outside debts and have them refinanced by 
the production credit association, but the associations are working 
with the individual farmers concerned, and with the cooperation of 
the other creditors in the territory. They tell us that they are going 
to be able to stay with practically all of their members in 1958, and 
that is the reason we invested additional capital in them. 

Senator ELLENDER. My reason for the question is that I saw a state- 
ment sometime ago emanating from the Department of Agriculture to 
the effect that even though farmers did not take advantage of the soil 
bank, particularly the reserve acreage—that there would be some 
avenues through which they could borrow money. 

Now, if production credit is closed to them, are there any other 
ways for them to get financial help? 

Mr. Tooreti. Well, Senator, beyond the level of risk that the pro- 
duction credit associations take, of course, is the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration which lends Government money and which Congress has 
set up to do higher-risk financing. I think it is not surprising at. all 
that the Farmers Home Administration has a substantial increase in 
applications for loans at a time like this. 

Senator ELtenprer. Then your statement to the committee is 
that those who are unable or cannot obtain further financing from 
or through the regular channels are afforded some other ways and 
means of obtaining money so that they can produce or cultivate those 
farms this year? 

Mr. Tooreiy. Well, ves, Senator. We do not know what per- 
centage of cases the Farmers’ Home Administration may turn down. 
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We are not informed on that, but it is our information that very, 
very few, if any, who have been production credit borrowers have 
been turned down this year by production credit and as a consequence 
have either gone to Farmers’ Home—well, let us say, gone as a conse- 
quence to Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Well, the picture must have brightened con- 
siderably since February. 

Senator Russe.u. Well, of course, under the various acts creating 
loans in the Farmers’ Home Administration, no farmer was eligible 
for those loans if he could get a loan anywhere else; and I assume 
that if anvbody was borrowing from production credit, he would have 
to have a certificate that they would not lend him any money before 
he could be eligible for a Farmers’ Home loan. 

Mr. Toore.ty. Well, a certificate is not required. But a statement 
from him to that effect is, and very often I think the Farmers’ Home 
people do call up and ask if it is true that the individual was not able 
to get financing. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Well, many cotton farmers have written me, to 
the effect, that they would not go into the soil bank, if they could 
obtain loans to make crops, and being unable to secure a loan they 
therefore put their acreage in the soil bank. 

Mr. Toorett. I believe that, Senator Ellender, all right. I believe 
there are many farmers whose cotton base is so small and who other- 
wise are so lacking in resources that they cannot be financed even by 
the Farmers Home Administration, and as a result the best alternative 
for them seemed to be to put their acreage in the soil bank and to 
undertake to get work elsewhere. 


RESULTS FROM SUGGESTED LEGISLATION 


Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I want to recite what I think is 
a very clear showing of the fact that sometimes legislation which is 
offered and suggested for inspection and hearing brings about good 
results without ever being enacted. 

Legislation was offered by Senator Eastland and others to deal with 
the very situation that Senator Ellender has mentioned, in the matter 
of impaired credit due to spoilage of cotton in the delta areas in the 
field and in other areas in the States affected out there. 

Hearings were held and at least two good results, I think, developed 
immediately. 

In the first place, Governor Tootell and the directors of the Farm 
Credit Administration attended and, in the middle of the testimony 
of some officials of the production credit association, made the state- 
ment they were willing to reverse the trend of the assignment of 
Government capital and really lend some Government capital to the 
associations that needed it in order to accommodate the farmers and 
that began to take care of the situation in many places. 

Then, the Farmers’ Home Administration was on appearance there 
and, in various conferences which the committee held, both with the 
Farm Credit Administration and the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
made it very clear they were willing to strain their lending authority 
to include various factors they had not included before as a basis for 
new credit. 
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I think this should go in the record because I think it indicates 
that the legislation accomplished a large part of what it was to 
accomplish without enactment. 

Does that happen to coincide with your views? 

Mr. Toore.u. Yes, it does, Senator Holland. 

Senator Russe.u. Mr. Miles, do you want to make some statement 
with respect to this? 


RECORD OF SERVICE TO FARMERS 


Mr. Mites. The record, Senator Russell, of the production credit 
associations and the intermediate credit banks for calendar year 1957 
reveals increasing service to the American farmers. 

The production credit associations last year lent better than $1,700 
million to farmers and stockmen, which was an increase of about 16 
percent over the previous year, and for the first time in the history 
of the intermediate credit banks they had outstanding better than 
$1 billion in loans and discounts and extended total credit last year in 
the amount of $2,286 million. As of December 31, the farmers of the 
country owned capital stock in their production credit associations of 
$111,758,000. 

As I have indicated, as of now, the Federal Government owns stock 
in these production credit associations of only $3,700,000 and so the 
associations are nearly 97 percent member owned. 

I have indicated the reduction in Government capital in the inter- 
mediate credit banks and it is anticipated based on the 1956 act that 
these intermediate credit banks will ultimately be owned by the 
farmers and stockmen through the production credit associations. 

I have indicated the cost of money to these associations. At the 
present time it ranges from 3% to 4% percent. I believe, Senator, 
that would be all. 

Senator ELLENDER (presiding). Any further questions? 


BENEFITS TO FARMERS OF REDUCED INTEREST RATES 


Senator ArkEN. Will somebody tell me what benefit the farmers 
oe getting from these reduced rates of interest by the Federal Reserve 

ank? 

Mr. Toorey. Well, Senator Aiken, I will undertake to answer that 
question. 

The reduced rates by the Federal Reserve bank—it is difficult to say 
to what extent they are a cause—or to what extent they are an effect 
of the changed situation of the money market. At lease the money 
market is easier by a substantial amount. Before you came in 
Senator, I indicated what we feel is our best index of the money market 
because our fiscal agent sells intermediate credit bank debentures at 
about the middle of each month. 

Senator Arken. Who buys them? 

Mr. Toore.t. Who invests in them? 

Senator A1kEN. Would they be commercial banks? 

Mr. Toorett. Commercial banks, in times like these when they 
have lots of money and private investors, pension funds. Those 
would be the ones—private investors and commercial banks I would 
say are the leading ones—corporations also. 
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In October at the peak of the high-money period, we had to put 
4% percent as a coupon on our eek debentures to sell them 
but we sold them last week at 2 percent even up. 

Senator ArkeNn. Does that mean the production credit associations 
are going to get cheaper money? 

Mr. Toore.u. It means that precisely, if these lower rates obtain 
for a while. But when we go in and buy money on the open market 
each month, then it takes a while before this lower rate has much 
effect on reducing the cost and getting our average rate anywhere near 
the current rate. 

Senator ArkEN. For instance, the cost of money for the production 
credit associations is, I believe—they are not 6 percent, I believe 
they were 3 percent and then they went up to 4% percent and what 
they may pay above that, I don’t know. Ours wes one of the first 
dozen in the country to get paid up. 

Mr. Tootetu. Thev are down now to 3%; is that correct? 

Mr. Miues. Still 4%. 

Senator ArkEN. In view of the new Federal Reserve money rate, 
the farmers have begun to wonder who gets the benefit of these lower 
rates. 

Mr. Toore.i. Of course, they are a part of the cooperative credit 
system and every cent that would appear to be profit stays in the 
system. It is something that they own and it would add to the 
surplus and reserves of a system, in which they have a share of owner- 
ship. 

Now, just as fast as it is possible to reduce those interest rates, that 
will be done, and I would expect to see the Springfield bank discount 
rate go down to 345 by May 1; wouldn’t vou, Mr. Miles? 


PRESENT DISCOUNT RATE 


Mr. Mies. Yes; I was wrong, the present rate is 4 percent. 

Senator A1kEN. Then they have come down one-half percent, that 
is very good. 

Mr. Tooreiyi. They will likely go to 3% percent by the Ist of May. 

Senator ArkeN. I am just trying to find out if this lower price of 
money is trickling down to the farmer, seeping down through to him 
slowly. 

Mr. Tooretu. All of the land banks have decreased their interest 
rates and most of these land banks went back and made these decreases 
retroactive as to loans that had never been billed. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent? How far back did it go? 

Mr. Toorety. Only a few months as far as the land banks. We will 
say that a land bank increased its rate last October and all of the loans 
made subsequent to that date at that higher rate are reduced. You 
see, they have to be on the books for something more than 6 months 
before they are billed, and if there was never a billing at this higher 
rate, why, there never will be. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were any borrowers stuck for the 4% percent 
rate? Even though it has gone down, were any of them stuck for 
the 414? 

Mr. Toorety. In the Federal land banks, that usually is true. 
A farmer gets a long-term loan and he pays it for the life of the loan, 
whatever that rate is, without regard to whether money goes up or 
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down. That is true of the production credit associations—but it is 
a short-term proposition. 

Senator ArkeNn. And the benefit that the farmer gets is reflected 
more in his equity in the association than in any change of interest 
rate which he pays anyway, is it? 

Mr. Toorety. Well, there are periods during which that is true, but 
the biggest single factor in this increased cost of money to the farmer 
in the past 2 years has been the higher money market. The farm- 
credit system at wholesale had to pay a much higher price for money 
and therefore it had to charge a higher price at retail. 

Actually the intermediate-credit banks absorbed some of this higher 
cost and practically gave up earnings for a period of 2 years in order 
that they would not have to charge the higher rates quite as high 
to the production-credit associations. They in turn gave up substan- 
tial earnings during the last 2 years in order that they might not 
have to charge exorbitant rates of interest to their own members, 


QUESTION OF LOSSES 


Senator A1rkEN. Are any of these farm-credit associations local or 
regional showing losses now that you know of? 

Mr. Toore ty. Well, as to the ntermediate-credit banks, there will 
be none this year, will there, Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Mies. No. 

Mr. Tooretyi. What do you think about the associations? 

Mr. Mixes. You mean on bad loans? 

Senator AIKEN. That isright. Farmers borrowing and not paving? 

Mr. Mites. Well, there are always a few losses in loans. 

Senator AIKEN. Is that abnormal? 

Mr. Mies. No, sir; the losses have not been abnormal. 

I believe we only had one association in the United States in recent 
years that had an impairment in capital and that was due to the long 
drought in Texas. This impairment has been removed since the first 
of this year. We make credit examinations of production-credit 
associations each year and these examinations indicate that the general 
quality of loans of the production-credit association members has been 
well maintained. 

Senator ArkEN. As good as your local bank maintains, at the local 
commercial bank? 

Mr. Mixes. I don’t know about the local banks. 

Senator A1kEN. I guess probably it is, and maybe a little better in 
some places. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russe_ut. Had you concluded your statement, Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Mies. Yes. 

Senator Russeuiu. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 


CONCLUSION 


Senator Russetu. If not, we thank you gentlemen, and we are 
glad to have you here and we wish to congratulate you again on 
reducing your administrative costs. This does not come out of the 
Treasury, but it does benefit the borrowers of your various land banks 
in the long run. 
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Mr. Toorety. Thank you, Senator Russell and your colleagues 
here. We have enjoyed appearing before you again. 

Senator Russreiy. This about concludes the presentation by the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration officials. 
We will therefore stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10:30 
when the committee will meet to hear the views of outside witnesses 
on various items in the bill. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., Monday, March 31, 1958, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 1, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 13, 1958 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m. in room F-37, the Capitol, 
Hon. Carl Hayden, chairman of the full committee, presiding. 


Present: Chairman Hayden, Senators Stennis, Johnston, Young, 
Dworshak, and Aiken. 


NATIONAL Ruraut Evectrric CooperRATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF CLARK T. McWHORTER, SOUTHWEST RURAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, FLOYD JONES, GIBSON COUNTY 
ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., JOHN SARGENT, ADAMS ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, ALLEN L. BURDITT, JACKSON ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, OLIVER ROSE, BUTTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, POUDRE VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, LYLE WILSON, ALGER DELTA COOPERATIVE, 
ERIC A. JOHNSON, WASCO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, OLIN 
DAVIS, CHOPTANK ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, R. D. BENNETT, 
SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, RIGGS SHEPPERD, 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS TELEPHONE COOPERATIVE, AND CLYDE 
T. ELLIS, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Chairman Hayprn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee is meeting this morning to hear public witnesses 
on the agricultural appropriations bill. 

Senator Russell, Ghaivthas of this subcommittee, has asked me to 
open the hearings, and his absence is occasioned by a meeting of the 
Armed Services Committee, of which he is chairman. 

The first witnesses to be heard are from the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

The committee will now hear from Mr. Clark T. McWhorter. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. McWuHoRTER 


Mr. McWuorter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clark 
T. McWhorter. I am a cotton, alfalfa, and livestock farmer. I 
live on the farm out from Blair, Okla. I am a director of the South- 
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west Rural Electric Association of Tipton, Okla., and am past president 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. During the 
past 7 years I have served as chairman of the legislative committee. 

For your information, the national association, at its regional 
meetings held throughout the Nation each year, elects 1 member 
from each of its 10 regions to serve on the legislative committee. 
Those people are the ones who are appearing before you today, to 
make our needs and views known to the Deaetae. 

We met in Dallas during the annual meeting of members several 
days ago and studied the various problems of the rural electrification 
and rural telephone programs, and of course one of the things we dis- 
cussed most were the funds needed for loans for research, and for 
administrative purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have divided our testimony into categories in 
order that we will not overlap. I am only making a brief introductory 
statement here and each member of the committee then will discuss 
various phases of our program. 

Chairman Haypen. Will you present them to us? 

Mr. McWuorter. I will introduce them later, yes, sir. Thank 
you, sir. 

ELECTRIC LOAN FUND 


As to the electric loan fund, we feel a minimum of $359,012,094 be 
authorized this year and this should be in the form of new authoriza- 
tion. The Budget Bureau has recommended $150 million. Our 
survey from our member systems indicate that we will need this 
$359,012,094 for the program. 

Senator Youna. Let me interrupt at this point. 

Your surveys in the past turned out to be very accurate. 

Mr. McWuorter. Yes, sir; Senator Young. As you recall, this 
survey has in the past proved to be extremely accurate and con- 
servative. 

Senator Youna. All right. 

Mr. McWuorter. We must continue to have adequate loan funds 
for transmission, generation and for heavying up our facilities. 
Heavying up our facilities has become a great problem so far as the 
rural electrics are concerned. 


TELEPHONE LOAN FUND PROGRAM 


Then on this telephone loan fund program, we are asking for $100 
million for the next fiscal year. That was the amount recommended 
to this committee by the National Telephone Cooperative Association. 
The rural electric co-ops have found that they need good telephone 
service in order to maintain good electric service. 


ADMINISTRATION 


For administrative purposes we feel that a minimum of $9,500,000 
will be needed. 

Now, the budget request is $9,019,000 and we would like to ask that 
the additional $481,000 be earmarked for use in the electric program. 

The reason for that is—and it will be discussed more in detail by 
one of the members of the committee—that we know about and be- 
lieve in the effectiveness of cooperative electrification and cooperative 
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telephones. We can say to you that with the money we are asking: 
we will do a better job for rural America. On the other hand, the 
commercial telephone industry, which is now receiving about three- 
fourths of the REA telephone loan funds, will have to present its own 
case. 

We ask also for an adequate appropriation for farm electrification 
research. This year we have a resolution from our national annual 
meeting requesting $600,000. We urge your support of that item. 


OPPOSITION TO RAISE IN INTEREST RATE 


We hope that this committee will vigorously oppose the passage 
of any bill to raise our present interest rate. Most of our systems 
cannot operate with an increased interest rate. The move to raise 
our interest rates is a direct result, we feel, of a continuation of the 
hard money policy that has been followed for the past several years, 
and the continued effort of those unfriendly to the rural electric 
cooperative program to bring about its immediate death. 


REPAYMENT RECORD 


Mr. Chairman, we would like to point with pride to our repayment 
record. We feel that it proves that we are making wise use of the 
money that the Congress has appropriated to the rural electrification 
and rural telephone programs. 

I want to express to you my appreciation as a farmer for hearing us 
out of order at the same time that we are in here to be heard before 
the House. This saves usa trip. As farmers, we need to be at home, 
seeing about our cattle and stock and everything that has to be done 
this time of the year. We appreciate deeply this arrangement for 
this conference with us while we are here for the House hearing. 

Senator Youne. May I make just a couple of comments? 

Mr. McWuorrter. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. On the repayment record, which you will probably 
present here, and I think you have a right to be proud of it, is it not 
a bit disturbing to see articles like in Time magazine in its last issue 
as well as several others recently claiming that the Department of 
Agriculture is spending $5 billion for subsidies or price-support pro- 
grams to farmers. The Department of Agriculture itself lists REA 
loans as expenditures? 

That has been disgusting to me when the repayment record is 
almost 100 percent, but it is still listed as an expenditure and in some 
publications as a subsidy to agriculture. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Yes. 

Senator Youna. That is one of the things that is hurting agriculture 
today. We are not getting the credit that is due. 

Mr. McWuorter. I think that is right, Senator. I think that is 
correct. 

STATEMENT OF FLoyp JONES 


Mr. McWuorter. I would like to call on Floyd Jones now, who is 
going to make a statement on the loan funds. 

Chairman Haypren. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Floyd Jones. I am manager of the Gibson County Electric 
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Membership Corp., of Trenton, Tenn. I am a charter member of 
the board of the Tennessee statewide and a member of the legislative 
committee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
representing the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON LOAN FUNDS 


I would like to present our recommendations on REA electric loan 
funds and our reasons for these recommendations. 

From our experience, and I appreciate Senator Young’s comment 
on that, the most reliable source of information that we have for 
electric loan funds needs is the cooperatives themselves. 

We, therefore, base our recommendations to you upon information 
secured by an annual survey of all the public and cooperative systems 
which borrow funds from the REA. 


ANNUAL SURVEY 


This annual survey was made as of January 1, 1958. The results 
of the tabulation of returns to date are that in the 18-month period 
from January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, the distribution and power 
borrowers of REA expect to apply for $426.25 million of loans for 
their electric systems. 

The history of these surveys indicates that the replies are very 
conservative. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that table 1, showing the results by 18-month 
periods of the past 7 annual surveys prior to the one made this year, be 
incorporated in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. Table 1 may be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaR_E I.—Applications for electrification loans as indicated by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association annual survey contrasted with applications actu- 
ally received by REA, by 18-month periods, from Jan. 1, 1949, through June 30, 
1957 


Actual appli- 

Time period Planned appli-| Actual appli- | cations asa 

cations cations percent of 

planned 

Sin 2 ORGS) bo Pees OY, 99005 oe. kh tk ddd $368, 227, 400 $563, 539, 395 153.0 
Jan. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951___.__.______- nie tiene acne 284, 840, 738 379, 227, 201 133.0 
ee SR ee ee ee 193, 938, 639 232, 158, 885 120.0 
ye 6S eee eee 153, 401, 468 314, 108, 286 205. 0 
CS Se OS 194, 534, 247 242, 015, 854 126.0 
ee | eee err rs 221, 000, 000 263, 341, 786 118.0 
Jan. 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956__.....__._--- voeeiapad Aguas 276, 097, 700 318, 752, 000 115.0 
Jan. 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957_._.....-.-.-- Scngentepama nant 305, 750, 654 495, 857, 000 162.1 


RN  intiartnedeiinigd no enineieninn igen ites ceaneiie ial 1, 997, 790, 846 | 2,809, 000, 407 140. 6 


CONTRAST IN APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Jones. This tabulation is a comparison of the planned appli- 
cations contrasted with the actual applications received by REA. The 
planned applications, shown by the survey, were for $1,997,790,846, 
whereas the actual applications for the same periods were for a total 
of $2,809,000,407, an increase of 130.6 percent. 
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You will note the persistent and consistent underestimation of loan 
needs in these annual surveys. We find that the REA staff must 
contend with this same underestimation in the former surveys they 
have made from the borrowers themselves. This continued rate of 
growth is true of the entire electric-power industry because capital 
funds are needed in greater amounts than el ; a fact which is 
in contrast with some other segments of our economy at the present 
time. I would like to stress, then, that the use of electric power is 
still a “growth” factor in our economy. 

This underestimation must, therefore, be reckoned with. Because 
in the past 8 years the underestimation has been 40.6 percent, we feel 
that we can conservatively state that our present figures are under- 
estimated by at least 25 percent. Therefore, with an additional 
correcting factor, we believe that the applications will be increased 
by $93.55 million above those actually planned. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I ask permission to have table 2 incor- 
porated in the record. 

Chairman Haypen. Table 2 will be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE 2.—Summary and analysis of electric loan fund data 


1. REA backlog of electric loan applications pending in Washing- 


ton, Des. G}y 8067 ss. occ ne ec epckstereaeeeeenee $167, 077, 000 
2. Total electric loan applications planned by borrowers for sub- 
mission between Jan. 1, and June 30, 1958_____.....------ 166, 629, 094 
3. Total electric loan applications planned for submission by bor- 
rowers between July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959_._..._.__- . 259, 621, 000 
4. Adjustment for persistent underestimates in recent years__--_- 193, 550, 000 
5. Total loan needs to be met between Jan. 1, 1958, and June 30, 
DE iss enicceninn iege cnet toe ens dbdiheitninsdenidinaenlaigeamiaaae ae 686, 877, 094 
Less: 
6. REA electric loan funds available Dec. 31, 1957_...__--- 222, 265, 000 
te REA. resciesions 06 old lowes 68 i ck os i bed 5, 600, 000 
8. REA backlog at end of fiscal 1959_............-..-..... 100, 000, 000 
9. "FORGE CES a Ek b cies delet kee 327, 865, 000 
10. Total appropriation of new funds required from Con- 
gress for period between Jan. 1, 1958, through June 30, 
SI es as Sales chase uccim wes ihe tita nic ed ads Seg 359, 012, 094 


1 Despite our best efforts to provide the Congress with an accurate estimate of loan funds required in 
recent years, our estimates of the total value of applications have consistently been below the amount 
actually applied for. In an effort to be more realistic, we have applied a corrective factor to the results of 
our annual survey in the amount of $93,550,000. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, for a moment I would like to refer to 
table 2, item 4, where we calculate the adjustment of $93,550,000. 

Now, in the figure just above that, the $259 million, there is an 
application for one large power-type borrower that we feel only comes 
once every 2 or 3 years. Therefore, in applying the 25 percent, we 
left that large power-type borrower out, therefore making our figures 
more realistic. 

APPLICATION BACKLOG 


On January 1, 1958, the REA had a backlog of electric loan appli- 
cations in the amount of $167 million. By adding this $167 million 
backlog to the $426,250,000 planned applications, together with 
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$93,550,000 adjustment, then subtracting the $222.2 millions available 
as of January 1, 1958, subtracting the $5.6 million in rescissions, 
and further subtracting the $100 million estimated backlog as of 
June 30, 1959, we arrive at a total loan fund need in fiscal year 1959 
of $359 million. 

I would like to point out also that we have in our estimate the 
largest backlog we have ever recognized. That is $100 million as a 
normal backlog, which is pretty high. We, therefore, respectfully 
request that this amount be appropriated. 

This entire calculation is shown more specifically on table 2. 


NEED FOR LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 1 would like to 
point out that it is necessary and desirable that electric coopera- 
tives throughout the Nation continue to be supplied with these neces- 
sary loan funds on the same basis and on the same terms as in the past. 
This is necessary for three reasons. 

First, in the early days of the program a covenant was made 
between the cooperatives and the REA by which the electric coopera- 
tives were to distribute electric power to all of the unserved rural 
people that it was deemed possible to serve. 

And those words “deemed possible to serve,” sir, have been inter- 
preted in the broadest way possible. 

The record indicates that the cooperatives are well on their way 
toward carrying out their portion of this covenant. Second, a part 
of this covenant was that the cooperatives were to furnish all power 
needed to their member consumers, and since in many cases those 
members are now receiving minimum service only, this makes it a 
continuing obligation to increase the service as the members’ needs 
increase. 

And, third, the cooperatives as a group, only have approximately 
13.5 percent equity in their systems, meaning that much more oppor- 
tunity for growth on a consistent basis is obligatory in order that 
financial stability be achieved. 

Because of the highly commendable record of the achievement of the 
cooperatives, we believe this is a worthy request. Because of your 
consideration of us in the past, we also believe that you will find it a 
worthy request. 

In that vein, I would like to express to you our sincere appreciation 
for listening to our request, and trust that we may continue to merit 
your consideration. I thank you for this opportunity to present you 
with our needs. 

Chairman Haypren. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next witness will be John 
Sargent of the Adams Electric Cooperative, Rushville, Ill., who will 
discuss telephone loans. 

Chairman Haypren. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SARGENT 


Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is John Sargent. I am a farmer living near Rushville, Ill. 
I am president of our local rural cooperative, the Adams Electric 
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Cooperative, which has its headquarters at Camp Point, Ill. As a 
member of our national association committee, I represent region V, 
which includes Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 


RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


I would like to discuss with you briefly the rural telephone program. 
Speaking as a farmer, I know how important good telephone service 
can be for those of us out in the country. When Congress enacted 
the REA telephone program, we all looked forward hopefully to the 
day when farmers would have good telephone service. But REA 
has now had the program in operation nearly 9 years and I regret to 
say that there still are many farmers who have very poor service or 
no service at all. There has been progress, but in my opinion, the 
progress has been altogether too slow. 

One of the reasons we do not have better telephone coverage of 
farm homes is that we do not have enough emphasis on the coopera- 
tive and area coverage phases of the program. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. 

In my neighborhood in Illinois we have an area in which there are 
about 200 farm families. They have been trying for a great many 
vears to get some kind of satisfactory telephone service. Up to now, 
they have had a mutual setup. But service has deteriorated until 
they, in effect, have no telephones at all. The leaders in this area, 
which covers about four townships, tried to get a nearby telephone 
company to extend service, but they were turned down. The farmers 
even offered to give the company what was left of the mutual, together 
with a free right to the whole territory. But still the answer was 
“No.”’? Under present REA standards, the area isn’t large enough 
by itself to support an REA loan. The State Commission has not 
seen fit to take any definite action and the telephone company is not 
interested in serving the area. 

This is not an isolated case. I have had conversations with farmers 
in many parts of the country and this situation that we have in my 
neighborhood can be duplicated wherever you go. 

On the basis of figures that I have obtained from the REA, most of 
the telephone loans are going to commercial companies. The tele- 
phone cooperatives are getting the short end. Nevertheless—and this 
seems to me to be a highly important point—the commercial com- 
panies are using their loans to serve the much denser areas than the 
telephone cooperatives. 

The figures show that loans to commercial companies have a density 
of 4.9 subscribers per mile, but in contrast the telephone cooperatives 
are serving 2.6 subscribers per mile. 

It seems to me that if this committee is interested in getting tele- 
phone service to the farm families, and I would like to make this 
statement and I feel they are—to get the telephones out into the 
country some way ought to be found to direct REA to place more 
emphasis on the cooperative area coverage principle. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


In accordance with our national association resolution which was 
passed at our annual meeting last month and which has been presented 
here for the record, we urge that the Congress make available a mini- 
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mum amount of $100 million in new telephone loan funds. In this 
we are supporting the recommendation of the National Telephone 
Cooperative Association. 

We believe a loan program of this size is needed to expand the rural 
telephone cooperative program. We do not feel we are in a position 
to speak for the commercial side of the program and sincerely hope 
that the commercial companies which up to now have received the 
greatest share of the telephone loan funds will come before you with 
their own presentation as to loan fund needs. 

It is our sincere purpose to do all we can to help farm people get 
good telephone service. We will cooperate with anyone, whether it’s 
a telephone cooperative, a mutual or a commercial company, to get 
that job done. However, I must say that we are convinced that if the 
farmer is going to get such service on a faster basis than has been the 
case up to now, we must give stronger support to telephone coopera- 
tives and I believe we must get REA to do more than it has to help 
the telephone cooperatives get organized and into action. 

Gentlemen, I am thankful for this opportunity; and being a dirt 

| farmer I think I substantiate our chairman’s position that we appre- 
; ciate this opportunity to come before the Senate committee and 
making this a one-trip affair in the city of Washington. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Senator Youne (presiding). Thank you for a very good statement. 

This REA program is not moving as fast as we expected at first; 
is it? 

Mr. Sargent. No, it is not. There are lots of roadblocks. In 
most States, and I am going to speak from the State of Illinois, because 
I know more about that State, the Commission cannot take away, 
or does not take, franchises. It is not very aggressive in promoting 
service or in prodding the telephone companies to go out and serve 
the area which is really their franchised area to serve. 

The particular area I talked about is near my hometown and I 
know about it because it was a very peculiar case. They did not get 
a loan. The telephone company would not do anything with it. 
Bell runs directly through it, but it is on switcher lines. We are in a 
bad way. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how we can do it, but there ought 
to be something done to give those people a chance to have the service 
that they need and should have. 

Senator Youna. I think so, too. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next to testify is Allen 
Burditt, from Jackson Electric Cooperative at Edna, Tex. 

He will also discuss the telephone program. 

Senator Youne. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN BurpiTT 


Mr. Burpirr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Allen L. Burditt. I am manager of the Jackson Electric 
Co-op with its headquarters at Edna, Tex. We have about 4,600 
rural people in the south-central part of Texas. As a member of this 
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national association committee, I represent the States of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas. 

I would like to emphasize and support the statements about the 
rural telephone program that Mr. Sargent has talked about in his 
statement. I, too, can report from personal observations the lack of 
telephone service in the many areas in the three counties that we 
serve. 

There are a number of little pockets of 20 to 50 or 60 farm families. 
that are cut off in such a way that they cannot get service. The 
independent company in that area could serve them, but refuses to do 
so. They claim that it would not be feasible. These little pockets by 
themselves are not large enough to make up a cooperative and con- 
sequently there is no opportunity for them to take advantage of the 
REA program as it now stands. 

I wholeheartedly endorse Mr. Sargent’s statement that some wa 
has to be found whereby cooperative area coverage can be abun 
Only in that way will people in situations such as this be able to get 
telephone service in the forseeable future. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to come before you. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Haypren. Mr. McWhorter, who is next? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call Lyle Wilson 
from Gladstone, Mich. 

Chairman Haypen. We will be delighted to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE WILSON 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Lyle Wilson. I live on a dairy farm in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan near Stephenson. I am a director of Alger Delta Co-op 
Electrical Association of Gladstone and the Michigan director of 
the National Rural Electrical Cooperative Association, representing 
region 4. I have been appointed to serve on the legislative committee 
for Judge Miller who had to relinquish all activities due to a very 
bad heart condition. 

We have come a long way in the electric program over the past 
— and have made a very enviable record which could not have 

een made had it not been for the able assistance of the REA Admin- 
istrator and his able staff. 

As members of the legislative committee have already told you, we 
believe that we must have adequate loan funds to carry out the 
program in the future as the Congress of the United States intended. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


In addition to these loan funds, it will be necessary in the next 
fiscal year to have adequate administrative funds. We believe that 
an amount of $9,500,000 will be needed to do this job. 

As indicated in both tables 1 and 2 which show the amount of REA 
administrative funds appropriated and obligated for the electric and 
telephone program and the man-years of REA manpower employed 
by program, it appears evident that over the last few years, the 
administrative funds appropriated and obligated have been equally 
split between the telephone and electric programs. We feel that 
there is more than justifiable need to have an adequate amount of 
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administrative funds both for the REA telephone and electric pro- 
grams, but we believe it is also evident that the effectiveness of the 
REA personnel assigned to the electric program has been curtailed 
due to the fact that they do not have adequate administrative funds. 
In addition we have a backlog of loan applications that should be 
tended to. For this reason, we are asking for $9,500,000 in admin- 
istrative funds this year for REA which, I believe, is $481,000 more 
than asked for in the budget, with the stipulation that this additional 
$481,000 be earmarked specifically for the REA electric-loan program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission to place in the record 
table 1 and table 2. 

Chairman Haypren. Table 1 and table 2 may be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


TaBLE I.—REA administrative funds appropriated and obligated by program, fiscal 
years 1935-58 





























Total ad- Administrative funds obligated 
ministrative |_ os a . “ 
Fiscal year | funds ap- | fl 
propriated Total | Electric | Telephone 
| program | program 
‘. Bd. Oa eit he ee 
eis tt oS oo ee ee woe $43, 687 |___- | | 
pel cnieiee cn ce'ni v0 0: een Gia Rocke See 699, 721 ' $743, 408 | $743, 408 | 
a -caiialth eciiacasd ncn dioeninteinc tan e Sine 1, 201, 617 | 1, 185, 711 | 1, 185, 711 | 
ia alt nd a uk lan dion wheal iene 1, 520, 000 | 1, 472, 311 1, 472, 311 | 5 
a ech Pessoa. wo ec: Rabe Juicnaw\tesiptetverde: walatera’ sal 2, 402, 000 | 2, 357, 115 Pe ha 
ese ee ieee at oo 2, 790, 000 | 2, 710, 118 , 118 |. 
ne eee ata haoteeineneh ease 3, 675, 000 3, 545, 276 : 5,276 |__- 
SL, dit Sea Sacks asscbdoascssocedwenbasscsnsutében 4, 262, 375 3, 851, 120 | 3, 851, 120 | __ 
ih ihe ddanpeeseny wags - 3, 500, 000 3, 234, 539 | 3, 324, 539 ec 
BE tthe: Ratsthcgendpatahall ange winds io esse ea 2, 558, 000 2, 549, 227 2, 549, 227 
Ng id i sala ebiatubedihdaar wtecertnen x oe 3, 246, 000 2, 903, 975 2, 903, 975 |. 
a gn ae ok Saeed 4, 671, 965 4,469,946 | 4,469,946 |____ , 
ee eS  wccdasnesesébeh bi tuen uae eas 5, 550, 000 5, 528, 700 | G/NS, 208 45.5... 250 
I OI anit 6a ons cubic iete hae ilingln = ty tee - 5, 000, 000 | 4, 817, 903 4.817, 903 |-- 
DR Gd oddeadacwcelccaeuecsmiehmed Se inner alee 5, 956, 000 5, 914, 985 5, 914, 985 |---- 
PE AAAS Lo ho ak bk dem ddblon boat bibea dak danbemnes 7, 128, 000 7, 040, 394 | 6, 687, 400 : 
in a id noemehe ceneenihe aadesdaannie 8, 271, 392 8, 229, 392 | 7, 002, 381 | 1,2 
ki Se tne db occa cacncnictnluahbcetecddabesduns 8, 285, 000 8, 214, 832 6, 630, 650 | 1,% 
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1 Fiscal years 1935 and 1936 combined. 

2 Includes transfer of funds to REA for pay act costs, 
3 Includes supplemental of $460,000 for pay act costs. 
4 Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 
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TABLE 2.—Man-years of REA administrative manpower employed by fiscal years, 
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1 Estimated 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration 


Mr. Witsoy. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Haypen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next to testify is Eric 
Johnson, who will discuss research. 

Chairman Haypen. Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF ErRIc JOHNSON 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Eric A. Johnson. I live in The Dalles, Oreg. I am manager 
of the Wasco Electric Cooperative and have held this position for 17 
years. I am actively engaged in helping operate my farm where we 
raise cattle and wheat. Since my appearance before this committee 
last year my two sons have moved on to the farm. 

I might deviate a little way from this. One is in the armed services 
and one is just finishing school. So he can come back on the ranch. 
So now I am even more closely associated with its operations. 


ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I am here today in support of adequate funds for a long-range 
farm electrification research program. 

In this day of space hysteria, the tendency is for all eyes to be on the 
skies. It is very important, of course, for America to be in the lead 
in this futuristic area. But in the process of gaining this world 
supremacy let’s not forget the essentials that will make this possible. 

A strong and prosperous agricultural industry is basic to a strong 
nation. It’s no secret that Russia is also moving ahead in mechaniza- 
tion, but let’s not let them gain an advantage in this field, too. 

About 95 percent of the farms in the United States have electricity 
available. Yet few farms can be considered fully electrified. By that 
I mean more than three-fourths of the electricity used by farm people 
is used in the home. Less than one-fourth is used for farm production. 

We haven’t scratched the surface on the possible uses of electricity. 
Livestock labor is still 75 percent handwvork. In poultry production, 
it requires 39 man-bours to produce $100 worth of products. In 
beef production 22 man-hours are necessary. And in dairy production 
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53 man-hours are required to produce $100 worth of dairy products. 
That is pretty poor pay for a man operating a business with an 
investment of $40,000 to $50,000 or more. 

Additional long-range efforts in farm electrification research 
substantially change the amount of labor required and help bring 
additional income to the farmer through savings. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS WHICH COULD BE SOLVED 


But there are three other major problems that affect the economic 
welfare of the farmer which could be solved through a good long-range 
program of farm electrification research. Much of the electrical farm 
productive equipement presently available is far too expensive for 
the average farmer. Much of it, even though expensive, is not 
properly engineered, nor properly installed. 

For example, during the past 2 years alone farmers over the Nation 
have invested over $10 million in only 1 major item of electrical farm 
equipment—the bulk-milk cooler. While these coolers meet sanitary 
standards, there are at present no acceptable engineering standards 
for construction, installation, or operation. Many farmers who own 
such tanks are already, because of operational difficulties, being forced 
to replace them, all or in part. Similar problems are being experienced 
with other labor-saving equipment, such as barn cleaners and silo 
unloaders. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The research program in farm electrification is now being carried on 
cooperatively with 14 States to meet the widely diversified demand 
for research work in various fields. In most cases, because of lack of 
funds, one engineer is forced to handle an entire project for each State. 
Additional funds would make possible the hiring of junior engineers 
to assist in these States. This would make for more efficient operation 
and would strengthen, speed up, and add to research activities. 

So that this research can be properly conducted, we urge that 
$600,000 be appropriated specifically for farm-electrification research 
for each of fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Chairman Haypren. How much is available at the present time for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Jounson. Last year it was $397,000. 

These funds would be administered by Agricultural Engineering 
Research Division, Agricultural Research Service. A_ resolution 
requesting this appropriation was unanimously passed at the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association annual meeting in Dallas, 
Tex., February 6, 1958. 

There are a number of studies that cannot effectively be carried 
on in the field, however, because of cost of necessary instrumentation 
and lack of space. A central laboratory is needed at which special 
technical instruments might be developed by special technicians for 
field use. These same facilities can be used in conducting necessary 
fundamental basic studies on effects of electric radiation on plants, 
animals, and insects. Also, these faciltieies would be used for 
performance testing of such equipment as farm refrigeration equip- 
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ment, including the heat pump, which may be used as the basis for 
developing standards for such equipment. In the attached resolu- 
tion, rural electric cooperatives urge that $1 million be appropriated 
for these needed facilities. 

An additional $200,000 is requested for each of fiscal years 1959 and 
1960 to initiate a study of the use of electricity in the prevention and 
correction of soil damage caused by salinity and alkali on irrigated 
lands and on nonirrigated lands subject to periodic or infrequent 
high-water-table conditions. This proposed program of basic research 
would be cooperative between the Agricultural Engineering and Soil 
and Water Conservation Research Divisions at 2 locations, 1 in the 
southwestern area and 1 in the northwestern area of the United States. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Chairman, attached to my prepared statement are two resolu- 
tions, Resolution No. C—5 from the legislative committee and Reso- 
lution No. H-1 from the research committee. I ask permission that 
they be placed in the record at this point. 


Chairman Haypen. The resolutions may be placed in the record 
at this point. 


(The resolutions referred to follow:) 


NRECA ANNuAL MEETING, 1958 
Resolution No, C-5 
From: Legislative committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: Loan funds. 

Be it resolved, That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate the following sums in order that the rural electric, rural telephone, 
and farm electrical research programs may go forward in keeping with the deepen- 
ing economic needs of the rural peoples of our country * * *. 

* * * (qd) Research funds: Minimum amount of $600,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, to be available for all phases of research as it applies to the 
use of electricity on the farm, together with an additional $200,000 in each of 
the 2 fiscal years for a study of the use of electricity in correcting alkali soil 
conditions in order that this soil may be made productive * * *., 


Resolution No. H-1 
From: Research committee. 
Approved by: Resolutions committee. 
Subject: Farm research. 

Whereas the need for expanding activities in farm electrification has increased 
and is increasing each year, both in volume and in scope of projects; and 

Whereas there is not now adequate housing space, equipment, or facilities 
available to the Agricultural Research Service for the conduct of basic research 
in the field of rural electrification; and 

Whereas farm electrification is already in excess of $1 billion per year business 
and in great need of basic research: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to appropriate $1 million for the acquisition of adequate facilities and 
equipment to be located at some suitable location for the conduct of research in 
the broad field of farm electrification. 


Mr. Jounson. It has been a pleasure for me to appear before this 
committee, and I thank you very kindly. 


SOURCE OF POWER 


Chairman Haypen. I wanted to say: Where do you get your power? 
Mr. Jonnson. We get our power from Bonneville. 


23506—i58—_—46 
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Chairman Haypen. In that connection, we had a $3,400 million 
bill to provide work for the unemployed and get us started out of the 
depression way back in 1933. Clarence Dell, who was a Congress- 
man, came to me, and he said, ‘‘We ought to put in some money for 
reclamation projects.” 

I said to Clarence, ‘“That would be poison. The belief is all over 
the East, although it is not true, that the products of irrigated land 
competed with the products of nonirrigated land.” 

I said, ‘“That belief is so firmly fixed that you do not want to bother 
| with it. I will tell you what you can do. We can amend the bill and 
| ene the development of electric power and put those words in 

the bill.”’ 
) And that is the authority for the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all right. It is sure a wonderful dam. I 
live right within sight of the Dalles Dam. [ live in Dalles, Oreg., of 
course, and it is getting pretty well underway. We are looking 
forward now to see the John Day started. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next to testify is Olin 
. Davis, of Denton, Md. Mr. Davis is going to make a statement on 
. our repayment record. 


SS 


STATEMENT OF OLIN S. Davis 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Olin S. Davis. I live on a farm in Kent County, Md. Our 
principal crops are corn, small grains, canning crops, and milk. I 
am director and now serving as president of the Choptank Electric 
Co-op, Inc., located in Denton, Md. We furnish electric service to 
more than 12,000 members, and have about 3,000 miles of lines. I am 
also serving as a member of the Maryland State Advisory Committee 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration, the Maryland State Fair 
Board, and a director of Kent County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. I 
am appearing before this congressional committee as a member of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

The Rural Electrification Administration’s statistical summary for 
January 1958, which I ask, Mr. Chairman, to be incorporated in the 
record, shows that the active REA electric borrowers paid to the 
Federal Government some $602.3 million principal payments, $117.5 
million of this in advance payments. 

Senator Jonnston. What period does that cover? 

Mr. Davis. That is over the entire period. 

Also, these active electric borrowers have paid, as of this date, 
$302.6 million in interest payments. 

Chairman Haypen. Table I may be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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$I OPTS: 


REPAYMENT RECORD 


Mr. Davis. I would also like to point out to the committee that as 
of December 31, 1957, only 3 borrowers were delinquent 30 days or 
more in their principal and interest payments in the amount of $103,- 
000—which is only about 0.004 percent of the balance of principal and 
interest outstanding on all REA electrification loans. 

Senator Jonnston. That is a good record. 

Mr. Davis. The point I am trying to make is this: We believe the 
rural electric cooperatives have a most enviable repayment record. I 
do not think any other Federal lending agency can surpass this record. 
However, we must not be lulled into believing that this fine record 
cannot be marred or that the security of the Government cannot be 
jeopardized. 

There are a combination of reasons for this statement, including: 

1. The deterioration of the rural economy as witnessed, for example, 
by the over 300,000 idle services which the rural electrics now have; 

2. The pirating of our consumers; 

3. The way in which we have been faring before the various State 
utility commissions; 

4. The proposed legislation now before the Congress to raise REA 
. interest rates and force us into the private market to borrow our funds. 
| Senator Jounston. Right there, I think that is one of the most dan- 
gerous things we can do in the Government right at this time. I think 
we should encourage rural electrification. I do not think we ought to 
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make any money out of it. We should let you have it at the cost of 
the Government because it means so much to the Government in 
return. 


Mr. Davis. We thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is my honest be- 
lief that we can continue to provide adequate and niagle service to 
. our cooperative consumers under the arrangement now in existence 
j between the cooperatives and the Congress. We hope and pray that 
‘ this arrangement will remain untampered with, and, if so, I feel con- 


fident that we will continue to maintain our excellent repayment 
record. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Senator Jounston. Do you know of the $74,000 in arrears what 
percentage they will pay? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Senator Jonnston. They are apt even to pay up, too? 

Mr. Davis. It will come in. 

Senator JoHnston. It does not mean the Government lost anything, 
then? 

Mr. Davis. The $74,000 is the amount now overdue. On the basis 
of past performance this, too, will be paid back. In the whole history 
of the program there have been only two small losses. The $74,000 
will be paid back. 

Senator JoHnsTon. It just means in arrears more than 30 days? 


SYSTEMS SOLD OUT 


Senator ArkEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question? 
Chairman Haypren. Senator Aiken. 
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Senator ArxeNn. I would like to ask the witness how many of the 
88 paid-in-full borrowers have disposed of their systems, sold out? 

Mr. Davis. I would have to get that from Mr. Ellis. I am sorry 
I cannot answer that question for you, Senator Aiken. 

Could you answer that for us? 


STATEMENT OF CLypDE ELLIS 


Mr. Exits. I can answer from memory. I would say it is roughly 
one half a dozen. 

Senator A1rkeN. Small ones? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, most of them were small. However, Stevens 
County, Wash., was a rather substantial one sold out. 

Senator A1rkeNn. Were those sold out in areas where the credit rates 
of the utilities were more nearly in line with the REA rates? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes. I think that would be true in the Stevens County 
case. 

In the case of Idaho Power Co., which bought out three different 
co-ops, I believe the Idaho Power Co. in each case was the supplier 
of power to the co-ops and it therefore was able to force upon the 
co-ops a rate which was probably higher than the power company 
rates. 

Senator Arken. You would say that not over a half dozen of the 
1,100 borrowers have sold out their systems, though? 

— Exuts. That is roughly true. It may be 2 or 3 in excess of 
that. 

Chairman Haypen. You may furnish that information for the 
record, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Exuis. That is right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SELLOUTS 


Rural electric systems that have been sold out are as follows: 
Mesa Electric Cooperative, Inc., Phelan, Calif. 
Long Valley Power Cooperative, Inc., Donnelly, Idaho. 
Malheur Co-op Electric Association, Vale, Ore. 
Jordan Valley Electric Co-op, Inc., Jordan Valley, Oreg. 
Sandy Electric Co-op, Sandy, Oreg. 
Beaver Valley Rural Electric Association, Beaver City, Utah. 
Stevens County Electric Co-op, Inc., Colville, Wash. 


Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, the next to testify is R. D. 
Bennett from South Carolina. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Bennett is from my State. I know him 
and we are certainly glad to have him here. I know the chairman 
a speak for him and other members, too. It is good to have you 

ere. 

Chairman Haypen. It is good to have someone to vouch for you. 

Senator Jonnston. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT oF R. D. BENNETT 


Mr. Bennett. The Senator is a good man to vouch for me. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am R. D. Ben- 
nett, manager of the South Carolina Electric Cooperative, Inc., an 
association of 24 electric cooperatives serving 130,000 rural consumers 
with electricity. I am appearing for T. W. Hunter, who cannot be 
here due to illness. Mr. Hunter is the regular member of the legisla- 
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ae eperenitten from region IT covering South Carolina, Georgia, and 
orida. 


Senator Jounston. Is he not in the legislature now, too, a State 
senator? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir, but Mr. Hunter has pneumonia and he was 
unable to come to Washington on this trip. 


DROP IN FARM INCOME 


I am sure this committee and the Congress know that as reported 
recently by the Agricultural Marketing Service, farmers’ realized net 
income for 1957 is estimated at $11.6 billion. This represents a drop 
from 1956 realized income of about $500 million or 4 percent. I am 
sure you are also aware of the fact that for the past several years 
farm income has, to say the least, been rather low. This factor, along 
with several others I would like to mention, has serious implications 
for the rural electric cooperative program. 

I am sure you are also aware of the fact that as has been reported 
in the papers, farm population has continued to decrease over the past 
few years. In 1956, for example, farm population was estimated at 
22.3 million and for 1957 at 20.4 million—a drop of approximately 2 
million people. 

These two factors—the drop in realized net income and the drop in 
total farm population—means essentially this to the rural electric 
cooperatives. 

Senator JoHnsTon. It might be interesting to note that during the 
last 5 years we have had approximately 5 or more million people to 
leave the farm, and that is the amount today that we have out of 
employment. 

Senator Younc. Senator Johnson, I placed those figures in the 
record the other day from the Commerce Department. As I recall it 
it was 6,704,000. 

Senator JoHnston. Yes. So it runs close to the amount that left 
the farms and could not find jobs in other places. That is what hap- 
pened. If they found jobs then somebody else was pushed out. That 
is what has happened. 

Mr. Bennett. We know that today there are several rural electric 
cooperatives throughout the country and in my own area that are in 
jeopardy, and if this trend continues, lower farm incomes and as more 
and more people leave the rural areas, more rural electric cooperative 
systems will find their economic feasibility seriously jeopardized. 

Senator Jounston. There is one great trouble there, too. If you 
note, if you look in the farm schedule, you will find it is costing more 
to operate the farms and the net is much less, so it shows that even 
though a man puts in more in order to farm he is getting a less net 
income. 

ECONOMIC BURDEN 


Mr. BenneEtT. Yes, sir. We know for the United States as a whole 
that there are over 300,000 idle services on the rural electric coopera- 
tive lines. These idle services represent a significant economic burden 
to these rural electric cooperatives. In my own area of the country 
the two reasons I have already mentioned—lower farm income and 
people leaving the farm—plus several other factors present an economic 
burden which is no pleasure to contemplate. The soil-bank program 
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and the reforestation program have added greatly to the difficulty 
that the cooperative program is facing. With the soil-bank program, 
many of the landowners have placed their land under this program 
thereby leaving many tenant homes unoccupied causing the coopera- 
tives many idle services. In addition to this, the reforestation pro- 
gram has caused many rural people to move from their farmland into 
towns thereby causing additional idle services which adds up to a 
dangerous point as to whether many of our cooperatives can feasibly 
operate. The 24 cooperatives in South Carolina have more than 
10,000 idle services. 

And, Mr. Chairman, may I say this off the record? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEED FOR COMPLETE AND CONTINUED SERVICE 


Mr. Bennett. Through the years it has become apparent, as has 
been pointed out many times, that the rural electric cooperatives 
have and will continue to do all in their powers to provide complete 
and continued coverage to all prospective consumers in the areas 
they serve. It is an undisputed fact, I believe, that the cooperatives 
are doing this. Such coverage cannot be provided, however, unless 
adequate loan funds are made available at an interest rate low enough, 
but yet not subsidized, to provide this coverage. 

We believe our rural electric cooperatives are economically feasible. 
This is not to say they are profitable in the normal sense of the word, 
but we do mean to say that the American people, through the United 
States Treasury, are not subsidizing the program. 

Over the years there has been much propaganda put forth attempt- 
ing to show that the rural electric cooperatives are subsidized. A 
study of the record, I believe, would prove this position wrong. This 
contention, I believe, has been put forth as a justification for proposed 
legislation to increase Rural Electrification Administration interest 
rates. It is my belief, however, that this contention can be classified 
more in the realm of “window dressing’ than anything else for I 
believe that the proponents of such legislation have as their real 
purpose in mind a desire to eliminate the rural electrification program. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


It is our firm belief that this is the case. We feel that a careful 
study of the proposed legislation now before the Congress affecting 
the rural electrification program will lead to these conclusions— 
(1) that the revolving fund as outlined in the proposed bill is not a 
revolving fund, (2) that there would be great difficulty (if not impossi- 
bility) in securing private financing due to equity requirements and 
other matters, and (3) that all in all this proposal aims at not bettering 
or benefiting the rural electrification program but at eliminating it. 

It is our wish that this committee and the Congress will continue to 
support the rural electrification program and all that it stands for and 
continue to maintain the existing method of financing and interest 
rate charges. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing before you in presenting this. 
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Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call J. Arthur 


Anderson, to discuss generation transmission. Mr. Anderson is from 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


STATEMENT oF J. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am J. Arthur Anderson, from Loveland, Colo., where I operate an 
irrigated farm which is an agricultural and livestock operation. 

I am a director of the Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association. I 
am also a member of the executive committee of the Colorado State- 
wide Association. It is again a pleasure to serve on the legislative 
committee, representing region VII, which is composed of the States 
of Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

It is a great honor for me to be associated with this group in appear- 
ing before your distinguished committee to present some of the prob- 
lems of rural electrification. 

The use of electricity in the rural areas is definitely on the increase. 
This presents a problem to the rural electric systems to supply this 
additional needed power. In order for this to be accomplished some 
of the rural electric systems in the United States need to construct 
their own facilities; that is generation and transmission facilities. 

This power must not only be made available to our systems, but 
must also be at a price that the consumer can afford to pay. There- 
fore, it is necessary that it be made available through Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration loans for this purpose. Reports indicate that 
requests for power loans are on the increase. 


NEED FOR NEW COOPERATIVES 


I understand there are areas in the United States where new 
federated generation and transmission cooperatives are needed. As 
our wholesale power needs grow, larger generating units are necessary 
because new power loads are being developed all the time. 

It will not only be necessary to supply the larger power loads, for 
existing services, but because of the new uses of electricity such as 
heating, air conditioning, and other industrial uses that are becoming 
more practical and necessary every day. There will also be a greater 
need for transmission lines to carry these loads to distribution points. 

I would like to point out to the committee that the rural electric 
systems in 1956 served 7.5 percent of all connected consumers in the 
country; that we had about 6 percent of the total investment in the 
electric industry but that we got only about 4 percent of the total 
electric revenues in the industry. At the same time, rural coopera- 
tives generated only one-half of 1 percent of the electric power gen- 
pas in this country in 1955. These figures point to our greatest 
difficulty. When you realize that we own the generating capacity for 
only about 15 percent of our own needs, yet our investment still 
stands at 6 percent of the total to serve almost 8 percent of all con- 
sumers, you can see that our debt load is very heavy compared to the 
private and even the municipal systems. 

And since, to carry this unusually heavy debt load—a debt which is 
heavy because we have to run lines so far to pick up each consumer— 
we have only 4 percent of the total revenues you can see the spot we 
are always in. Since about 32 percent of the average annual costs of 
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a cooperative the country over is the cost of wholesale power, you can 
see how important even a fraction of a mill in cost is to us in remaining 
solvent, paying our interest and amortization payments, and keeping 
our systems in shape to give good service. 


NEED FOR GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION FUNDS 


So each year we always want to stress to you the importance of 
keeping plenty of funds for generation and transmission whether we 
use those funds for actual construction, or just use them to bargain 
for reasonable wholesale rates. In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope that 

ou will authorize adequate funds so the generation and transmission 
oans which are needed can be approved and so that no one can say 
or rAd that loans cannot be made because adequate funds are not 
available. 

Gentlemen, I wish again to thank you for having the privilege of 
appearing before you. 

Chairman Hayprn. Thank you. 

Mr. McWuorrser. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call Riggs 
Shepperd, who is president of the National Rural Telephone Coopera- 
tive Association for a few words. 


STATEMENT OF RiGcGs SHEPPERD 


Mr. SHeprerD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Riggs Shepperd. I live in Hondo, Tex., and am manager of 
the Medina Electric Cooperative. As a part of my duties I also man- 

e the Southwest Texas Telephone Cooperative, which extends tele- 
phone service in a part of Frio County, Tex. I am now and have been 
for the past 3 years president of the National Telephone Cooperative 
Association. 

Our national association at its meeting held in Dallas, Tex., January 
31—February 1, of this year, discussed the needs of and the progress 
of the REA telephone loan program. The association went on record 
as advocating a request to the Congress for $100 million in loan funds 
for fiscal year 1959. We are appearing before this committee in sup- 
port of that request. 

LOAN REQUESTS 


According to REA records, the Administration had on hand or in 
process in the field approximately $112,500,000 in loan requests as of 
February 21, 1958. It is our understanding that there has been an 
increase of approximately 10 percent in the amount of applications 
received during the past year. Our association has been informed that 
the delivery dates on central office equipment has been shortened and 
it would now appear that an increased loan program would be possible 
and in the best interest of all people concerned. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 


Our national association is greatly concerned over proposed legis- 
lative changes in the REA loan programs which have been submitted 
for congressional consideration. In the REA telephone loan program 
there has always been a very large problem of working out a feasible 
operating unit to extend telephone service in the rural areas. In 
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many cases even cooperative nonprofit telephone organizations have 
had great difficulty in extending telephone service on an area coverage 
basis because of the costs. 

It is our opinion that if the interest rate on telephone loans is 
increased, it will not be possible to make very many feasible telephone 
cooperative loans because of the increased cost in fixed charges. 

Telephone cooperatives are much younger than the electric co- 
operatives and in general in a much weaker financial position. Most 
of them have very little equity built up in their organizations and it 
is certain that the telephone rates would have to be greatly increased 
in order to meet higher interest rates. In most cases this would mean 
that fewer farmers could or would take telephone service. Almost 
ey this would cut down on the feasibility of future telephone 
oans. 

In our opinion it will be the virtual end of the REA telephone 
program. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, to make that statement. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to call 
Oliver Rose from South Dakota, who will discuss transmission and 
generation. 

STATEMENT OF OLIVER RosE 


Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Oliver Rose, of Nisland, 8S. Dak. 

I am president of the Rushmore Generation and Transmission 
Cooperative of Rapid City, S. Dak., serving nearly 13,000 members 
in South Dakota and Wyoming. I am also president of Butte 
Electric Cooperative, a distribution cooperative serving my local 
area. I have made my living the past 22 years as an irrigation farmer 
in western South Dakota, and have been in rural electrification work 
on the local level the past 18 years. The past few years I have had 
the privilege of representing region VI on the legislative committee of 
the National Rural Electric Association. Region VI consists of the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, with a con- 
nected membership of over 330,000 consumers. 

It is my privilege to be associated with this group in appearing 
before your distinguished committee for the purpose of discussing the 
ever-present and ever-growing needs for funds for generation and 
transmission loans. 

In our present vertical growth we are finding needs for new and 
larger transmission lines and new sources of power. In this field the 
private investor power companies are helping meet these demands 
but their capital is to a certain degree limited and they cannot build 
the entire facilities that are needed, and in some cases our needs for 
transmission and generation do not fit into their system plans in any 
way. Therefore, it is imperative that we must build our own line 
and have our own sources of power generation. 


NEED FOR NEW HYDROELECTRIC DAMS 


Another situation facing us today is that we are not getting new 
hydro power development as we have in the past. Hydroelectric 
dam sites are being exhausted and present and future allocations fall 
far short of the demands for power. 
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In other cases building schedules are being slowed down on hydro 
development due to cuts in allocation of funds and no new starts. 

In my own State we have an example of this. The work on the 
Oahe Dam has been set back approximately 19 months by a cut in 
budget funds needed to keep the dam on schedule. This means that 
the East River Electric Power Cooperative, and they have 23 member 
distribution co-ops, has had to change their load request from $2,820,110 
for a 11,250 kilowatt plant to a new request for an additional loan of 
$8 million to build a 50,000 kilowatt plant to meet their demands for 
power until the additional hydro power becomes available. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Another problem we have facing us today is the proposed legislation 
in regard to financing REA loans. 

I believe the G. and T.’s would still have to depend upon you, 
gentlemen, for adequate loan funds for our program. Due to the 
fact that we have had 100 percent financing and due to our having 
a period of 2 to 3 years during construction in which we have had no 
income. Due to these two facts and others, I do not believe we could 
secure reasonable financing in the private money market. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


According to the NRECA survey, we will need $36.8 million for 
the remainder of 1958 and around $125.3 million for fiscal 1959 for a 
total of $162 million in loan funds to carry on an adequate generation 
and transmission program. These figures were arrived at from a 
survey return from 27 of 31 active generation and transmission 
cooperatives in this field. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for their fine support of the 
G. and T. program. I am sure the farmers all over America are 
grateful to the committee for the support you have given us, and the 
more adequate power at lower cost which has resulted from it. 

Thank you. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could make an off-the-record state- 
ment here? 

Chairman Haypen. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Mr. Rose 
and the other witnesses that it is not difficult to tell from your wind- 
burned faces that most of you fellows are farmers. I can realize the 
problem you have in working on a farm and then coming down here 
and appearing before a committee of Congress. I had the same ex- 
perience myself and I think you fellows do very well and present a 
good case. 

Mr. Ross. ‘I do not know. I kind of think you fellows are about 
like us farmers. We can sit down and talk to you just about on the 
same level. 

Senator Jonnston. You told it right down and brief and shoot home 
quick. 

Mr. McWuorter. Thank you. 

Mr Rose. And thank you gentlemen for hearing us now and not 
having to come in a second time. I may be irrigating. 
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Senator DworsHak. I have one question. 
Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. 
PROGRESS ON OAHE DAM 


Senator DworsHak. Are you absolutely sure that construction of 
Oahe Dam will be slowed down to the extent that hydroelectric power 
will not be available for your operations? 

Mr. Rose. Senator, from what has happened the last couple of 
days that could be changed, yes. It might result in a slight slowdown 
but if they get their money that they have asked for, I think I under- 
stand that they can get back on schedule, maybe. 

Senator DworsHak. The planning at this time is to keep all of these 
projects, these water resource development projects on the original 
schedules, and I think that as readjustments are made there will be 
no real delay in meeting the target goals and on that basis it would 
seem to me you will have to reappraise your requirements and see 
what is necessary to take care of it. 

Mr. Ross. Senator, in that case, that is a fact in one way, but at 
the same time, even if the Missouri River development goes ahead on 
schedule, we are still not going to have enough power to meet our 
needs. We will have to have these plants. Maybe it can be delayed 
a year, 2or3 years. We are still going to have to have steam plants 
along the Missouri River for firm power and meet the increased 
demand. 

Senator DworsHak. With all those huge projects and develop- 
ments in the Missouri Valley you are still going to be short of power? 

Mr. Ross. These farmers are using onan will tell you, we can 
not keep up with them. This could be changed, but I understand the 
Missouri development will only supply about 19 percent of the power 
required in the valley. You see we still have to go some place for 
about 81 percent. This plant is probably one of them. Maybe it 
can be delayed and maybe it is not in the right location right now. 
That is the situation that as I say can be changed. 

Senator DworsHax. You are aware of these developments so it 
will not be done. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. And we have a big dam, the Big Bend, and we 
sbould share our power with other States, North Dakota and Ne- 
braska. That is quite an area out in there as Senator Young knows. 

Senator Young. You might add Minnesota and some other States. 

Mr. Rosr. Yes, Minnesota. 

And we realize that we have to share our power with the rest of 
them. It is our money that is involved in that. 

When you consider that as a whole it is going to take a lot of power 
to meet the demand, and I still think we ought to have this additional 
steam plant. Maybe this can be delayed, but that is one feature 
that comes in. It may change now if they get the money. 


COST OF POWER GENERATION 


Senator DworsHax. What is the cost of generating your own 
power? 

Mr. Rose. It varies. In our section we have 1 small plant, 10,500. 
We are putting power on the bus bar at about 3.2 mills. For the 
other plants we have to haul our coal a little farther and the cost is up 
alittle. I think the last report was 3.7 mills. That is on the bus bar. 
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Senator Youna. Are you burning Wyoming coal? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. We have, believe it or not. We are burning 
Wyoming coal in South Dakota. We are only located 40 miles from 
the mine and coal costs 38 cents a ton in bunkers, a very favorable cost. 

Senator Younc. Wyoming coal has higher B. t. u.? 

Mr. Rosr. Yes. And ‘North Dakota has 8,000 and 6,700 for some 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Chairman, our last witness is our very able 
general manager, Clyde T. Ellis. We will put him on. As you know, 
we fodtoated hast today that most of us just crawled off the plow and 
came in here and rolled up our sleeves and told you about what we 
po and how we felt about this program. It means so much to us. 
I will call on Clyde to make a statement. 

Clyde, if we said anything for which we can be prosecuted, maybe 
you better straighten it out. 

Clyde Ellis, our general manager. 


FurtTHER STATEMENT oF CiypE ELLs 


Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, I think the idea was that I would 
endeavor to pick up any loose ends and also comment on the proposed 
new legislation that has been submitted to the committees. 

One point I think should get into the record here is that the electric 
industry is, as a whole, we believe, and we made this statement many 
times, and have not been challenged on it, the fastest growing major 
industry in America. 

For four decades now, in peace or war, it has been doubling its sales 
about every 7% to 10 years. That is very rapid growth. The rural 
electric segment of the power industry is growing even faster, doubling 
its usage, and the rural electric systems, therefore, are doubling their 
sales to themselves about every 4% to 5 years. 


WHOLESALE POWER COST 


Our wholesale power is now costing us, to give you an idea of how 
big the program is, roughly $150 million per year. Our wholesale 
power is costing that. 

To double again this usage, and that is what we are faced with now, 
means of course finding tremendous quantities of additional power 
and it means finding ways and means to get the power out onto the 
farms and into the rural establishments that use the power. It 
means building the lines bigger, building the poles bigger, building the 
transformers bigger. 

The commercial power companies, of course, are constantly engaged 
in this rebuilding and heavying-up program and so are the rural 
electrics. It is countrywide. We are rebuilding them all across the 
country. 

Senator DworsHak. Would you yield for a question? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. You say you are paying $150 million for power. 

Mr. Etuts. Yes, sir; wholesale. 

Senator Dworsnax. Will you break that down into categories, 
power from Federal Government, private utilities, and generating? 

Mr. Ex.is. I cannot from memory but I will be happy to submit it, 
Senator. 
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I know that we are getting roughly half the power from the com- 
mercial companies. I know that something less than 50 percent of 
the systems are getting all or part of their requirements from the var- 
ious Federal projects. I can give you the exact figures. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Total energy input (purchased and generated) by REA borrowers, fiscal 1957 


j 


Kilowatt-hours | Percent of 








| total 

nailed ———___—___—_——_—_| —|— ths 

Purchased from power companies (including industrial and manufactur- | 
ing corporations) ----.--------- S -t- tsicke bined aah bah ame eccis | 8, 587, 355, 700 39.8 
Purchased from Federal agencies. _-___.___.__.--_._----_---_--------._.-! 7, 905, 849, 900 36.6 
Purchased from other public agencies__.-_...........-------------------- | 1, 607, 355, 300 7.4 
EEN, HEEGIN DNOUIOUG fo dois nem agepenn singe imipen ceaawanin 3, 509, 298, 000 16.2 
Re aiha £3. p5 .cearanihaseceutdecn~ duh wureshe atten ee ata +4 21, 609, 858, 900 100 0 





Source: REA. 


POWER RATES 


Senator Jounston. Do you get better rates, though, where there 
are Federal power companies nearby? 

Mr. Etuis. Yes; we get substantially better wholesale rates from 
the Federal power developments than we do from any other source 
as a rule. 

Senator Jonnston. And you get better rates from the private 
companies where you have some Government-owned power companies 
nearby, is that not true? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. There is a close correlation between the wholesale 
rates to us from the Federal Government and the rates to us from the 
commercial power companies in the same area. They often say that 
they have reduced their rates to us in order to meet the Federal rates. 

In my own State of Arkansas, for instance, the companies say that 
they have met the Federal rate, that it is as low as the Federal rate 
in the area. And they frankly say that they did it in order to keep 
the rural electric systems from buying the Federal power. Instead 
the power companies are buying large quantities of it. 

Senator Jonnston. There is room for both, is there not? 

Mr. Exuis. That is right, absolutely. 


ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS 


Gentlemen, the administration has submitted a new proposed bill 
to the Congress which is now before the Agriculture Committees of 
the Senate and the House, designed to provide a means, according to 
the bill and the statements made about it, for the rural electric 
systems to borrow their funds from other than Federal authorized 
funds which you would make available through the Congress each 
year. The bill has 2 provisions in it, 2 major provisions. 

As you know the existing REA Act has titles I and II. The bill 
would simply add, without changing any of the present act titles, 
titles III and IV. 

Title III of the proposal, which is called the revolving fund, would 
provide that a fund would be created; an alleged revolving fund 
would be created. Into this fund there would be placed all of the 
present notes and mortgages which are now outstanding and any 
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other funds which Congress might vote to put mto that so-called 
fund. It also provides that the Secretary of Agriculture could issue 
notes and sell them in the open market up to an amount equal to 50 
percent of the aggregate of the fund. 

Now this is a very, very deceiving piece of proposed legislation in 
my opinion. In the first place, for the most part, the fund is not a 
fund at all. It would not be a fund. A fund is funding. Yet they 
say that these notes and mortgages would be placed into the fund 
and would be a part of the fund. 

I submit that they are not a part of the fund. They would not be. 
The bill provides that as the money would come back in the repay- 
ments on these outstanding notes and mortgages, they go right on 
through this so-called fund into the United States Treasury. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture issued notes and mortgages in an 
amount equal to 50 percent of this alleged fund and used those funds 
to lend to the rural electric systems and then they make repayments of 
principal and interest on those notes and mortgages, those funds 
po simply go right on through this alleged fund back to the 
lenders. 

Thus, there is no revolving fund at all. There would not be a dime 
of money revolved. The concept of a revolving fund is that it would 
be used over and over again. 

Now somebody evidently knew that there has been some support of 
the idea in rural America of a true revolving fund so that we would 
not have to come back to the Congress every year. We are paying 
back our money now at a very substantial rate, approaching hundreds 
of millions a year in principal. 

So they pick up this, what might be a popular concept, and call this 
a revolving fund. Instead, it is a funnel fund. That is what it is. 
It is just a funnel set up to channel these funds into the United States 
Treasury and to the lenders. 

I think it is awfully wrong to call it a revolving fund. 


INTEREST RATE 


The rate of interest that would be charged to the rural electric sys- 
tems from these funds obtained from the outside would be whatever 
the money cost plus at least 1 percent, the bill says, to cover servicing 
and administrative costs. We believe that this cost of financing 
including interest and servicing would now run around 6 percent 

Senator Jounston. Let me ask you one question. Would you 
have, then, the outstanding loans that you have now at a low rate, 
and then have these additional at the high rate? 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. So you would have in the field a lot of people 
who would have to pay a higher rate because of the charge, a higher 
rate of interest. That enters into the rates that you charge. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes; that would inevitably follow. 

Senator Jonunsron. Then that is if you set one up under this 
system. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. And something else that would be peculiar about 
the setup is this: If Congress did put any more money into this 
so-called revolving fund—that is, if you just made the regular au- 
thorization as you have been—it would go into the fund, according 
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to the bill, and then be loaned out and, unless the interest rates 
change—and this particular new bill does not propose any change in 
the interest rates—then REA would have some money to lend—not 
REA, excuse me. REA is not mentioned in this new bill at all. 
This program is all put under the Secretary. Everything is under 
the Secretary in the new bill. The Secretary would have money to 
lend at 2 percent, such as you authorize, you see, out of the Treasury, 
and would lend at this higher percent the moneys which came from 
the money market, with, of course, an addition added on that money 
for servicing cost of at least 1 percent. 


INSURED LOANS 


Now, the bill has another section in it, another title, called title IV. 
This would be title [V under the act, entitled ‘‘ Insured Loans.’’ Under 
this title, the Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized to stamp 
“Insured” on the notes which the rural electric systems and their 
lenders together would submit to the Secretary—that is, assuming, 
of course, that the rural electrics could find this money somewhere. 
The lender and the borrower would come in and lay this note before 
the Secretary. He would stamp it ‘‘Insured”’ as the Federal Housing 
Administration stamps loans “‘Insured.”’ 

Incidentally, we know that lots of people have not been able to 
get loans under the insured programs that now exist, for housing, even 
though the loans would be insured. They often cannot find the 
lenders. We believe that that would be true in this case. 

Senator Jonnston. A good illustration of that are the GI loans 
at the present time. 

Mr. Euuts. Yes. Many a GI has walked the street looking for 
lenders. 

Senator Jonnston. It is up to 4% percent. 

Mr. Exuuis. They are looking for lenders, and I understand many 
have not been able to find them. 

Generally, those are the provisions of this new bill. 


AREA COVERAGE PRINCIPLE 


I want to call your attention to something I think has been over- 
looked in all the propaganda that has been put out about the rural 
electrification program, condemning the fine job this committee, the 
Congress, and the administration, over the years have done in this 
program working with the farm people, and that is this: The area- 
coverage principle was forced upon rural America by law, whether 
they wanted it or not. Now, I do not mean to imply that they did 
not want it, because all the farmers did want all the farmers served. 

To start with, the profit power industry, in my opinion, could not 
have served rural America. The profits were not there, and you had 
to have profits to do it. The profits would not be there today in much 
or rural America. So, it was marginal territory to start with. Then 
Congress said, and REA has said, and it is the loan contracts, ‘“These 
loans are made to serve all of the rural areas.’’” These men who are 
directors and managers on the systems have had to agree in this 
contract to serve the rural areas. 

Now, if you take that language and analyze it, you can say, ‘“‘Well, 
there are loopholes. They wouldn’t have to serve everybody.” That 
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is true. If the feasibility of the system would not permit it, REA 
would not make a loan to serve just everybody. So, there is an 
apparent inconsistency there. However, the farmers do desire to 
serve everybody, and they make that effort and, sometimes, they 
have stretched it a little far and REA has held up construction loans 
because of feasibility, they say. 

This decision, made by the Siceetnan and REA, was a social decision. 
It was not an economic decision. It was a social decision to get rural 
America all served. Therefore, I say that with 2 percent interest, 
the law as it stands must not be destroyed, else you destroy along 
with it that great social decision which you made to serve all of rural 
America. 

QUESTION OF SUBSIDIES 


Now, we argue that, since REA is still ahead, the Government is, 
the Treasury is, from the interest charge thus far, because in the early 
days and years of the program we had to pay very substantially more 
than the cost of money to the Government, that there is no subsidy, 
not as vet. If the interest rate stayed as high as it is, there would be 
a subsidy some of these days. But I also submit: What industry is not 
subsidized these days? What segment of the economy or the society 
is not subsidized today? 

Certainly, nobody would say the commercial power companies are 
not subsidized. They enjoy many subsidies, not the least of which is 
the accelerated tax amortization provisions in recent law. So I think 
the propaganda campaign that is being waged for this new bill is 
wrong. I do not believe Congress will pass the new bill, but I do see 
the possibility that it may hurt us in getting the fund we need. The 
administration apparently is going to stand by its guns and ask for 
only $150 million. I say ‘‘apparently.’’ That is the latest word we 
have. That is under the existing law. 

There is an indication that the Administration would ask the Con- 
gress for an authorization under these other provisions, if the new bill 
passes, of another $150 million. That would still be $59 million 
short. I do not believe I could say you would not be a better au- 
thority than I, a better forecaster than I, that Congress is going to pass 
this new bill. Certainly, it will not be passed in time for any money 
at all to be made available under it in this fiscal year. Therefore, I 


hope you will not let this propaganda affect the amount of loan funds 
that you would make available. 


TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


I just want to say one more word on the telephone program, if I 
may. I think you can gather, from what these men have said, and 
I certainly hear it all the time out through the country, that the rural 
people are pretty much fed up with the way the rural telephone pro- 
gram is going. They are fed up with the fact that they are not getting 
the telephone co-ops, as they had hoped. Half the farmers in America, 
almost, still do not have telephones today. Most of them do not have 
them available. 

The REA is lending money to the independent telephone companies, 
and we have never objected to that. REA is lending the major part 
of what you make available to these borrowers. These independent 
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telephone companies are fighting REA programs right now, fighting 
the lending program right now, out propagandizing the 2-percent 
interest rate right now and yet they come in and get the bulk of the 
loan funds after we come in and fight for them and they never do. 

Have you ever seen one of them before your committee asking for 
these funds? I do not remember ever seeing any evidence of it in the 
record. I remember how hard they fought the bill when it was going 
through Congress in 1949. 

So we would like to ask that you earmark a substantial amount, 
at least half, for the coming year, of whatever funds you make avail- 
able for the telephone program for telephone co-ops. 


PROMOTION OF TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES 


We would also like to ask that you, and you have done this before— 
you have done things like this before, in your bills—well, I think you 
ave done it in the reports. We would like for you to indicate to REA 
that it get into the business of promoting telephone co-ops. It is not 
doing it. It is doing practically nothing toward promoting telephone 
co-ops. There never has been much promotion, never enough since 
the 1949 act passed. The program was just getting rolling when the 
cutback started, so far as the co-ops are concerned. Men who were 
promoting co-ops were taken out of the field. They are still out. 
There is just nobody in the field today. That is a general statement. 
I could not say it is 100 percent true. 

The rural sedate porgram never could have existed in the magni- 
tude and the success that it exists today if REA had not put men in 
the field to promote the organization of the electric co-ops. The same 
would be true of the telephone program. If you could earmark a 
substantial amount of these funds and indicate in your report to 
REA—it certainly has plenty of money, plenty of personnel to do 
this—we think it would get a difference in emphasis, but you would 
have to indicate that you would like them to go out and promote 
these telephone co-ops. I think you would be doing rural America a 
great service. 


AREA COVERAGE NOT PROVIDED BY INDEPENDENT COMPANIES 


There is just one other point. The independent companies are not 
providing area coverage. They are going to minimize in order to 
maximize their profits, the area-coverage principle and they must do 
it by the very nature of their operations. 

There is complaint all around the country that the independent 
companies which are borrowing money from REA to serve rural areas 
are just building down the main reads, that they are not covering the 
rural areas. 

You see the difference in motivation makes the difference here and it 
will always be a difference. If you have to have profits and you are 
operating in marginal country you have to serve as few of those who 
will diminish your profits as possible. But if your motivation is area 
coverage, if you agreed to that with REA and you tried to live up to 
it, and you get the loan, there will be a maximum of area coverage. 
There is a great difference. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have unless there are questions from 
some of you. 
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Chairman Haypren. We thank you for your appearance. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word here on 
one point? 

Chairman Haypen. Yes; certainly. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Ellis, I think you made a very fine statement 
here and especially on your explanation of this thin area that these 
REA’s cover. I know I have counseled with them over the years in 
my State of Mississippi to cover every county, and the thin areas in 
all of them, of course, and they did that by and large. They have 
gone out where the profits would not be there. I mean they cannot 
possibly break even. But they brought that social service to the 
people, to the great betterment of each of those counties and areas 
and it is a very strong point in your picture, and you very clearly 
and vividly cover it in your message. 

I think it is one of the vital things that you should keep on empha- 
sizing because any other picture is not a true picture. At least, you 
keep that in the forefront. 

Thank you. 

That was a very fine statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Euuis. Thank you, Senator Stennis. 


ANALYSIS OF NEW PROPOSAL 


Mr. Chairman, I forgot this, but I would like now to request per- 
mission to place in the record an analysis we made of this new bill, 
this new proposal. I do this because if the questioning should take 
the same line here that it has before the House committee, with the 
REA people and the Department people a good deal of the testimony 
would be on the bill. 

I would also like permission to insert in the record an article which 
is appearing in our current issue of the Rural Electrification magazine, 
entitled ‘Can Ignorance of the Area Coverage Covenant Kill Us’’? 

Chairman Haypen. Those insertions may be made in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL RuraAt ELectric COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATION REA BILLS 


The administration has asked Congress to pass two anti-REA bills which would 
put Hoover Commission recommendations into effect. The Capehart-Hiestand 
bill would triple financing costs for all rural electrics. The administration’s 
new Wall Street proposal would provide for Wall Street private financing. 

Here are some important features you should know about: 

1. The proposal sets up an alleged “revolving fund.”’ But this revolving 
fund is not a fund, and it cannot revolve. ongress would still have to 
authorize money, as now, to keep this deceptive fund alive. 

2. A so-called loan-insurance scheme is set up, but you would still have 
to find the money you need; your lender would get the insurance. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture could subordinate your present mortgage 
in order to give your Wall Street lender a higher lien. 

4. The Secretary could sell your mortgage to your enemies. 

5. No leniency is provided—if you fall behind you would be foreclosed. 

6. No refinancing is provided—once you’re on the hook, you’re stuck, 
even if refinancing might reduce your interest costs. 

7. Partial advances are out—you would pay full interest on your full 
loan right from the start. 
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8. No procedure is set up for deciding who is to get 2-percent money, if 
any, or 6-percent money. 

9. The REA Administrator is, in effect, abolished—he isn’t even mentioned 
in what would be the new parts of the law. 

10. The Secretary of Agriculture is the specified official, but by controlling 
financing and rates, the Secretary of the Treasury could still dominate all 
REA policies. 

In a nutshell, this proposed insures nothing but bankruptcy for you. It 
revolves nothing but your system. 


THE REA WALL STREET FINANCING BILL 


On February 17, 1958, Undersecretary of Agriculture True Morse, transmitted 
to committees of the Congress, for Mr. Benson and Mr. Eisenhower, a proposed 
bill to amend the Rural Electrification Act to encourage private participation in 
financing the loan programs. 

This proposed bill calls for the addition of two new titles to the present REA 
Act. Title I1I—Revolving Fund and Title [V—Insured Loans. The insured 
loans section was described at the Dallas meeting.! The revolving fund section 
has been added by the administration since then. 

The revolving fund. By adding title III to the present REA Act, the proposed 
legislation would establish what is deceptively called a revolving fund. Exami- 
nation reveals that it is neither a ‘‘fund’’ in the usual meaning of that word nor 
does it revolve in the manner of a traditional revolving fund. Title III is obviously 
misnamed to make it more palatable. 

Under the proposed legislation, the fund is supposed to contain the following 
items: Loans currently outstanding, collections from borrowers, any new con- 
gressional authorizations, and proceeds from private financing operations. The 
proceeds from private financing operations cannot be more than 50 percent of 
the total of the other items. 

At least two items in the fund are highly deceptive: (a) The loans currently 
outstanding, and (b) the collections from borrowers. Neither of these can be 
available for new loans. 

Loans outstanding obviously can’t be loaned. What is even more significant 
is this: as soon as a repayment on an outstanding loan is made, these collections 
must be sent immediately to the United States Treasury. They are never 
available for new REA loans. 

So, to say collections from borrowers are part of the fund is like teasing a child 
by putting money in his piggy bank to get him to go to bed; then taking it out 
again as soon as he’s asleep. 

Part of this sleight of hand is revealed in the order of priority in which assets 
of the fund must be used. 

According to the proposal, the fund must be used in the following order of 
priority: 

First, private lenders must be paid their interest and principal. 

Second, the United States Treasury must be paid principal and interest 
due it. 

Third, the Secretary of Agriculture must discharge other liabilities he had 
incurred under the act, such as losses in connection with loans and his costs 
of operation. 

Finally, there could be new loans to rural electric and telephone systems. 
Funds for these new loans would have to come from private lenders and/or 
from any further congressional authorizations. 

By the administration’s own reasoning the fund would “revolve’’ to an ever- 
decreasing amount as the systems repaid their loans via the fund to the Treasury— 
unless the Congress, as now, would continue to authorize new money for REA, 
Organized confusion. 

Other provisions.—But there are also other and more far-reaching detrimental 
provisions. For instance, the Secretary of Agriculture, as managing trustee of 
the fund, would have authority to use any borrowers’ notes which are considered 
as assets in the fund to pay off liabilities such as would develop if a borrower de- 
faulted. In other words, the Secretary could sell these notes to a private lender; 
the private lender in turn, could sell the paper to a power company or its owners 
interested in holding a rural electric’s mortgage. Thus, a co-op that defaulted 
could effectively end up in the hands of a power company. 


1 See printed report of Clyde T. Ellis, general manager of NRECA, entitled “Stand Your Ground,” 
February 4, 1958. 
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There is no provision for extending payments for delinquent borrowers. Fore- 
closure is the only course. 

There is no provision for refunding or refinancing. Therefore, a borrower 
would be prevented from taking advantage of any drop in interest rates that 
might occur in the future. 

There is no provision permitting a borrower to draw down partial amounts of 
aloan. This means money would be advanced as loaned and would draw inter- 
est from that date. 

If the REA Wall Street bill is passed and the Capehart-Hiestand interest in- 
crease bill is not passed, then loans from the revolving fund would carry different 
rates of interest depending upon the source of the money. Any loans from new 
funds appropriated by Congress would still be made at the present 2-percent rate. 
Any loans made from private sources would be made at the higher rates of inter- 
est that the private financiers are expected to demand—plus the service charge. 

The proposed legislation does not outline the procedure to be used for selecting 
those borrowers who would be entitled to the 2-percent money, if any. It could 
be a selective process, subject to discriminations, or it could be prorated among 
borruwers as such money may or may not be available at a given time. 

And, in keeping with the powers contained in the Reorganization Act of 1953, 
this bill also removes all effective authority and responsibility from the REA 
Administrator, and places it in the hands of the Seeretary of Agriculture, who, 
incidentally, is not bound by the nonpolitical requirements of the REA Act. 

Bonds and debentures.—In order to bring private money directly into the fund, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized to issue notes, bonds, debentures 
or other obligations in the name of the fund—up to the amount Congress would 
specify for any given year, but never more in the aggregate than 50 percent of 
the amount to which the fund might be diminished. Assuming all the systems 
paid off their loans, this could be 50 percent of zero. 

And the Secretary of Agriculture could not act without approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Thus, the Secretary of the Treasury has responsibility for 
approving (a) when bonds, etc., shall be sold, (b) the amounts to be sold, (c) how 
long they shall run, and (d) what rate of interest they shall bear. 

Since the proposed bill says the obligations are in no manner guaranteed by 
the Government, the interest rates would normally run considerably higher than 
the usual Government obligations. Obviously, administration and other costs 
would be added, also. 

Under terms of the proposal, congressional authorization would still be neces- 
sary each year as now, to increase the Federal money in the fund—or even to keep 
it from diminishing—and congressional action would also be required to specify 
how much of the borrowed private money may be used in any 1 fiscal year. 

Insured loans.—Title 1V would establish a program of Federal Government 
insured loans from funds made available by private lenders. 

Under this proposal, a rural electric or telephone system needing a loan would 
have to find a money lender willing to make the loan. If and when the borrower 
finds a willing lender, he would then apply to the Secretary of Agriculture who is 
“authorized’’—but not directed—to insure the loan if it qualified under such rules 
and regulations as he himself ‘““deems appropriate.” 

To be eligible for insurance, a loan must bear interest at a rate approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury plus a service charge of at least 1 percent. The 
loan is also subject to “such other terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may determine will encourage participation by private lenders.’’ Nothing 
is said about encouraging rural electrification. As the REA Administrator has 
stated, without trying to guess the interest rates, interest will fluctuate and vary 
by regions. 

By agreement in the insurance contract, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
service the insured loans. Thus, the banker takes no risk and does not even 
have to worry about loan servicing. 

The insurance service charge will be set by the Secretary to cover administrative 
expenses and create a reserve for probable losses. This is an open-end affair. 
It has a floor but no ceiling. The charge, says the proposal, shall be ‘‘an annual 
charge at a rate equal to at least 1 per centum of the outstanding principal 
obligations of the loan.”’ 

The Secretary will put these insurance charges along with other specified 
receipts into a “rural electrification and telephone loan insurance fund.” 

Subordination.—The proposal to give the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
subordinate present REA mortgages now totaling about $3 billion in order to 
give private money lenders a first mortgage is a part of title IV. 
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The Secretary is prohibited from subordinating prior liens in connection with . 
the insured loan program. Except for this limitation he may use his authority : 
when he finds that (a) the private money may be obtained at ‘‘reasonable rates 
and terms,” (6) the security is ‘reasonably adequate,’”’ and (c) the loans will be 
repaid “‘within a reasonable time.” 


INTEREST INCREASE BILL WOULD TRIPLE FINANCING COSTS 


Legislation to at least triple the REA interest rate was sent to the Congress 
last July by the President’s Director of the Budget Percival Brundage who said 
that raising the interest rate will “encourage substantiation of private financing.”’ 
Senator Capehart of Indiana introduced this bill in the Senate (S. 2427) and Con- 
gressman Hiestand of California in the House (H. R. 8714). 

The Capehart-Hiestand interest increase bill proposes to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power and responsibility to set the minimum rate on loans. 
He is instructed to fix the rate “‘taking into consideration the current average 
market yields of outstanding marketable obligations of the United States having 
maturities comparable to the loans made by the department or agency.” 

The bill provides that the agency may charge more than this minimum set by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but not less. 

The bill also provides that an additional amount shall be added to the interest 
rate adequate to cover REA administrative expenses and probable losses. 

By using long-term maturities as a yardstick for fixing the interest rate, the 
bill selects the highest priced of the Government paper as the guide. The 
Treasury’s long-term bonds always pay a higher interest than short-term borrow- 
ings which account for most of the Governmeni’s debt. As of June 30, 1957, only 
1 percent of the sotal Federal debt was in the form of securities with a maturity 
of 35 years or more. 

To tie REA interest rates to the long-term cost of money would be downright 
dishonest. Government does not finance that way. Moreover, if the administra- 
tion and Congress are going to insist on regarding REA loans as expenditures out 
of income (with which we don’t agree) then it could be argued just as logically 
that, with a balanced budget, there is no interest cost at all to the Government. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The administration proposals would emasculate one of the most successful 
social and economic programs ever initiated by the Federal Government. In 
two decades this program has succeeded in bringing rural America out of darkness. 
Now, President Eisenhower would subordinate the welfare and living standards 
of rural America to the financial welfare of Wall Street—a small group of 
monopoly interests who, since the beginning of the REA program, have done 
everything in their power to destroy the rural electric co-ops, and power districts. 
For example, the revolving fund is a fraud. To call it a fund or to say that it 
revolves is outright deception. There will be no more revolving fund under this 
proposal than we now have. At present, repayments of principal and interest 
are transferred by REA to the Treasury and this will still be the case under the 
proposed legislation. Only Congress could make funds available again—just as 
it does now. So, the only really new feature in this fictitious revolving fund idea 
is to permit the Secretary to borrow some money from his Wall Street friends. 
The cost of financing the rural electric and telephone programs, assuming that 
private funds would be available—an optimistic assumption, at best—would 
conservatively be three times what it is today. 
Following are some of the initial effects on the rural electrification program 
which would be created by President Eisenhower’s proposed amendments: 
(1) The financial destruction of most rural electric cooperatives, for they would ; 
be unable to absorb the increased interest costs or to pass the interest costs on to 
their consumers, if they could find a source of money; ; 
(2) Much higher electric rates for the rural electric consumers on systems | 
financially able to survive, thus subjecting to power company sell-out attacks; | 
(3) Added drain on local purchasing power in rural areas as more money would 
be sent out of the community to Washington and Wall Street; 
(4) The death of rural electric generation and transmission cooperatives, thus 
destroying the effective yardstick bargaining weapon of the systems; 
(5) Forcing the REA’s squarely into the realm of politics because the bills | 
would (a) sidetrack the REA Administrator who is appointed for a 10-year term 
and who is subject to no politics provision of the original Rural Electrification 
Act, and (5) in line with the Agriculture Reorganization Act of 1953, pass control 
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of REA to the Secretary of Agriculture, who, by law, and by practice, is more 
politically motivated and free to do as he pleases. 

(6) Vest in the Secretary of the Treasury, not the Congress, final authority 
over rates of interest and the sale of bonds, and provide him power to dominate 
REA policies even though he is likely to know little or nothing about REA, 


85th Congress, Ist session, 8S. 2427, in the Senate of the United States, July 1, 
1957, Mr. Capehart introduced the following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency 


and 


85th Congress, Ist session, H. R. 8714, in the House of Representatives, July 15, 
1957, Mr. Hiestand introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means 


A BILL To insure greater consistency among Federal loan programs, to avoid hidden subsidies, and to 


achieve more effective coordination between Federal loan programs and the fiscal and credit policies of 
the Federal Government. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision of law 
(1) the interest rate on any loan hereafter made by the Treasury to any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government to finance loans made by such depart- 
ment or agency shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market yields of outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States having maturities comparable to the loans made by the 
department or agency, and (2) the interest rate on any loan hereafter made by 
any department or agency shall not be less than the rate the department or 
agency making the loan would pay if it borrowed from the Treasury at the time 
the interest rate on the loan is fixed, plus an additional amount deemed adequate 
to cover administrative expenses and probable losses to the extent consistent with 
the purposes of the loan program. 


NATIONAL RurRAL ELectric CooPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Can IGNORANCE OF THE “AREA CoveRAGE” CovENANT Kitt Us? 
By Clyde T. Ellis 


Yes, there is real danger that ignorance can destroy the rural electrification 
program. 

Ignorance, of course, is simply lack of knowledge of the facts. All of us are 
ignorant of most facts. No one of us in our complex society can be informed on 
more than an infinitesimal part of the facts. And the more we know, the more 
we realize the extent of our ignorance. 

Decisions are made every day based not on facts but on ignorance. Tennyson 
said it this way: 

“Blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long.” 


Enough of this and democracy itself could fall. 

How many of us know that Uncle Sam has always required the rural electric 
systems to carry out the area-coverage policy? ow many of us really know 
what it is?) How many Congressmen know it? Do Ike and Ezra know it? 


UNIQUE IN THE WORLD 


How many know that this is something new in the world? How many know 
it can yet wreck much of the rural electrification program? 

The legislative history of the Rural Electrification Act clearly shows that Con- 
gress intended that electric service be provided to all of unserved rural America— 
and this means continuous adequate service. This was the intent and p 
of the Pace Act Amendment of 1944 extending the amortization period from 25 
to 35 years and reducing the interest rate from about 2.6 to 2 percent. It was 
the Government’s covenant. Moreover, the act was just as carefully written to 
prevent the making of unfeasible loans. The Administrator was required to 
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certify to the feasibility of each loan—that it would be repaid on schedule with 
interest. 

These two requirements, standing alone, may seem grossly inconsistent. They 
are diametrically opposed to each other, unless certain assumptions are made. 

But these assumptions were made—and are still made. The assumptions were 
if the electric co-ops and power districts were to serve sparsely settled rural 
America, however uneconomical, the Federal Government would continue (1) to 
make loan funds available as needed, and (2) at a low rate of interest. These 
assumptions were and are the very heart of the whole REA program. 

Propagandists contend the 2 pereent loans constitute a Government subsidy. 
To this we reply that throughout the total history of the rural electrification pro- 
gram, the rural electrics have instead subsidized the United States Treasury to 
the tune of about $50 million and that over the same time the United States 
Treasury has subsidized the profit power companies to the tune of many billions 
of dollars in interest-free loan benefits through the accelerated tax-amortization 
racket. And, oh yes, the administration is also giving money away for rural 
electrification in Egypt (see my report to the national annual meeting, Dallas, 
February 3, 1958, p. 39). 

Section 6 of the standard REA loan contract with the electric co-ops and power 
districts reads as follows: 

“The borrower shall make diligent effort to extend electric service to all un- 
served persons within the service area of the borrower who (a) desire such service 
and (6) meet all reasonable requirements established by the borrower as a condi- 
tion of such service. At such time or times as the Administrator may require, 
the borrower shall make diligent effort to obtain applications for membership in 
the borrower or subscriptions to its capital stock, as the case may be, from all such 
persons, and shall accept such applications or subscriptions by appropriate 
corporate action.” 

It became the co-op’s covenant when they signed the contract. This decision 
of the Congress and of the President who signed the act was a social decision, not 
an economic decision. It was a decision in the interest of the general welfare, not 
for profit nor for anyone’s special gain. It was a decision to require the larger 
rural users—and the more thickly settled areas of them—to subsidize service to 
the smaller users and the more thinly settled areas. 

We know of nowhere else on earth that this noble area coverage principle has 
been required of electric utilities serving in rural areas. Even where it appears 
in profit power company franchises and certificates, the companies are not required 
in practice to live up to it. Why, I couldn’t get three-phase service to my house 
right here in metropolitan Washington. 

Rural electric leaders have always taken seriously their contract obligation to 
serve all the unserved. Even so, there are at least 2 million rural Americans still 
without electric service. And our systems are already scattered “mighty thin,” 
with the average only about three services to the mile. 

The appeals come in daily, to the local systems, to Members of Congress, to 
REA and to the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. (We suspect 
the White House gets them, too.) 

Here are typical sentences from letters, usu#lly handwritten: “Can’t you help 
us?” ‘We can’t expect to live much longer and we would like to get lights before 
we die.” ‘Mother is bedfast and it would help so much.” ‘My children don’t 
have an even break in school without electricity. Also, they are getting an in- 
feriority complex about it.”” ‘‘My husband died several years ago and I have to 
wash for a living and raise my children, too. An electric washer would help me 
so much.” 

Already a large percentage of the more than 4 million farm families and rural 
establishments served are of this less-than-break-even category. And now, with 
Ike and Ezra and Wall Street sponsoring a bill to make the systems go to Wall 
Street for their loans at whatever interest rates Wall Street chooses to charge 
them, the rural electrics are scared stiff (see story, p. 23, and editorial, p. 26). 

Oh, it’s true the bill promises “loan insurance”’ for some loans and a “revolving 
fund” for some others. But the only real insurance is that under the bill the 
rural electric systems themselves would start revolving. The rural people already 
served are doubling their use of power about every 5 years. This means constant 
rebuilding of the systems larger. Construction costs are still going up. Whole- 
sale power rates to the systems are being raised by the Administration, and by 
the profit public service companies. Roughly $300 million in new loans are 
required each year now, even to keep on serving those already served. 

Wall Street knows that America is ignorant of this area coverage covenant 
which was exacted by our Government to the eternal burden of the rural electric 
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systems. It knows the rural electrics have no means of informing the people of 
it, that their ‘blind and naked ignorance” of this fact leaves them vulnerable to 
propaganda and “brawling judgments.” So Wall Street dishes out the propa- 
ganda and uses Ike and Ezra—who may also be ignorant of it. 

But I’m going to send a copy of this to each of them—and to the Congress, 
too. They ought to hear also from you and your system’s members. Let not 
ignorance be our doom, 


We'll keep our area coverage covenant with Uncle Sam and he’ll keep his 
adequate-loans-at-low-interest covenant with rural America—I think. 


BILL REFERRED TO AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 


Senator Jonnston. Are you sure the bill went to the Committee 
on Agriculture? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. That is my understanding. Let me ask my 
staff. 

Senator Jounston. If that be so it is my subcommittee. You 
would have good attention down there. 

Mr. Exuts. Yes, sir. Senator Johnston, we have here a copy of 
the letter of transmittal by the Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Morse, to the Speaker and the Vice President, asking for its 
enactment. 

I understand that the Speaker and the Vice President have trans- 
mitted them to the Agriculture Committees of the respective Houses. 

This has just happened in the last few days. 

Senator Jounston. I do not think any bill has been introduced 
and is before our committee. 

Mr. Ettts. It has not been introduced, but is before the committee, 
sir. 

Senator Jounston. That is the only reason I am up here on this 
committee from the Agriculture Committee. They assign members 
to this committee. 

LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Mr. Euuis. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to submit for the 
record here a copy of Under Secretary Morse’s letter of transmittal 
to the Speaker and the President of the Senate for the record if you 
would like it. 

Chairman Haypren. That may be included. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SpeEAKER: Enclosed you will find a bill that proposes to amend the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936 by adding two new additional titles to broaden 
the sources of loan funds for the rural-electric and rural-telephone programs. 

It is reeommended that the bill be enacted. 

The President in his budget message recommended that legislation be enacted 
to open up new sources of loan funds to finance the electric and telephone programs 
administered by the Rural Electrification Administration. 

When the Congress authorized this rural-electrification program about 22 years 
ago the purpose was to bring central-station service to rural areas. Such service 
is now available in most all rural areas. 

Ninety-five percent of the farms now have central-station electric service. 
This electrical service, which is an essential tool to modern farming, also has 
added the many comforts and conveniences of modern homelife to the natural 
advantages of living in rural America, This has opened the way for the une 
precedented development of rural areas throughout the country. 
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Residences, industries, commerce, and other nonfarm developments and ac- 
tivities are expanding in rural areas which were formerly wholly agricultural. 
REA-financed electric systems are adding over 100,000 new consumers annually. 
Among the new consumers nonfarm users outnumber farmers nearly 3 to 1. 

In 1957 the consumers of REA-financed electric systems purchased in excess 
of 19 billion kilowatt-hours. Nonfarm consumers used about half of this energy. 

It is estimated that capital funds needed to finance the growing demand for 
electric power in rural areas during the next generation will far exceed the $3% 
billion loaned by the Federal Government to REA borrowers during their first 
22 years of operation. The magnitude of these capital requirements and the 
urgency of meeting national security and defense requirements further emphasize 
the need to find an adequate source of funds other than the Federal Treasury. 

Borrowers have had significant success in handling their financial program. 
Aggregate gross revenues increased 53 percent between 1952 and 1956—from $321 
million to $491 million. Their net margins increased from $24.5 million in 1952 
to $69.4 million in 1956. The aggregate net worth climbed from $169.9 million 
to $378.3 million, that is from 8 percent of their assets in 1952 to 13.5 percent in 
1956. 

The borrowers should be commended for their good loan-repayment record. 
They have repaid approximately $930 million in principal and interest. On 
December 31, 1957, the borrowers’ payments against loan maturities were 99.985 
percent of the total amount which had become due. In addition, the borrowers 
had at that time a balance of payments in advance of due date amounting to about 
$117 million. Loan losses have been less than $50,000 during the life of the 

rogram. Only a very small number of electric borrowers are now delinquent in 
oan payments. 

The economic development taking place in the rural areas with such a proportion 
of the services going to nonfarm users requires a broader authority and additional 
sources of funds. 

The changing characteristics of rural areas, the large amounts of new capital 
that will be needed by the systems to meet the future electric and telephone service 
requirements, the growing internal soundness of borrower operations and the 
demands on the Federal Treasury for national security and defense requirements, 
all indicate that the time has arrived when a start should be made toward broad- 
ening the financial base for the REA program. 

The President’s budget message recommends $150 million for the electric 
program and $56 million for the telephone program for fiscal year 1959. This 
would be supplemented by the unused balance from the 1958 appropriation of 
about $25 million for the electric and about $3.6 million for the telephone programs. 
In addition, there are outstanding commitments of Federal loan funds to various 
REA-financed systems of approximately $770 million which can be used by these 
particular borrowers as needed to complete REA approved construction plans. 

The proposed legislation would broaden the source of loan funds for the REA 
to provide adequately for future capital requirements. 

he attached draft of the proposed amendments to the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 is in the form of two new titles designated as ‘“‘titles III and IV” of 
the act. 

Under title III of the proposed amendment to the act, provision is made for a 
revolving fund to consist of — 

(1) notes, bonds, and other obligations delivered or signed to REA pur- 
suant to loans made under titles I and II, including notes and bonds held in 
trust on behalf of the Secretary of the Treasury; 

(2) undisbursed balances of REA; 

(3) all collections of principal and interest on notes and other obligations 
made pursuan; to titles I and IT; 

(4) such appropriations and authorizations for borrowing from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as are from time to time and made available by Congress 
in appropriation acts; and 

(5) proceeds from the sale of bonds, debentures, or other obligations. 

This fund shall be available for loan purposes and administrative expense. 
This would permit showing as one figure the net amount for the REA programs 
in a particular fiscal year. Under present procedures the estimated receipts from 
loan repayments are shown on the receipt side of the budget and the authorization 
for new loans and for administrative costs on the expenditure side of the budget. 

Provision also is made under title III for the issuance of bonds or debentures for 
sale in the investment market to obtain loan funds to assist in financing REA 
programs. 
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Title IV authorizes the Secretary to establish an insured loan program whereby 
funds made available from sources other than the Federal Government, would be 
used to carry out the objectives of the act. The insured loans would be made 
for the same purposes as loans are now made from appropriated funds. 

Title IV would also authorize the Secretary to subordinate prior liens of the 
United States when that is determined to be an advantageous way to assist 
individual borrowers in obtaining funds from private sources. There would be a 
determination that financing can be obtained at reasonable rates and terms, that 
the security for the loans will be adequate and they would be repaid within a 
reasonable time. Authority is contained in the amendment to make necessary 
modifications of loan maturities. 

Under the proposed bill the rates of interest to borrowers on loans from the 
various sources covered by the bill would be as follows: 


1. Insured loans 


At a rate approved by the Secretary of the Treasury which will encourage par- 
ticipation by private lenders, plus an insured charge of not less than 1 percent 
until such time as the Secretary determines that the fund is adequate. 


2. Subordination 


Determination by the Secretary of Agriculture that outside financing is at 
reasonable rates and terms. 


3. Bonds and debentures 


As determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, taking into consideration the 
rates at which money is obtained by the sale of bonds or debentures. 


4. Amounts appropriated or made available in appropriation acts 


Nothing in the proposed bill would affect the present statutory interest rate on 
loans made from appropriations and authorizations for borrowing from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as are made available by the Congress in appropriation acts. 
In other words, loans made from these funds will bear a 2 percent interest rate 
unless and until a different rate is prescribed by the Congress. 

If it later appears that additional legislative authority is needed to facilitate the 
use of additional sources of outside financing, further legislative proposals will be 
submitted to the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
TruE D. Morse, Under Secretary. 


A BILL To amend the Rural Electrification Act to encourage private participation in financing the loan 
programs, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended (7 U. 8S. C. 901-924), is amended by adding the following new titles: 


“Tite III 
“REVOLVING FuND 


“Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby created within the Department of Agriculture 
a revolving fund to be known as the ‘Rural Electrification and Telephone Loan 
Fund’ (hereinafter referred to in this title as the ‘Revolving Fund’). The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to in this title as the ‘Secretary’) shall be 
Managing Trustee of the Revolving Fund. 

‘*(b) The revolving Fund shall consist of: 

(1) All notes, bonds and other obligations delivered or assigned to the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration pursuant to loans 
heretofore or hereafter made under titles I and II, including notes and bonds 
held in trust by him on behalf of the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 
effective date of this title, title to which shall be transferred to, and con- 
sidered as assets of, the Revolving Fund; 

(2) undisbursed balances of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which, as of the effective date of this title, shall be transferred to the Revolving 
Fund; 

(3) all collections of principal and interest accruing on notes, bonds, judg- 


ments, or other claims, heretofore or hereafter made or obtained under titles 
I and IT; 
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(4) such appropriations and authorizations for borrowing from the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury as are from time to time made available by the Congress 
for loans under titles I and IT and for administrative expenses and other costs 
incurred under the act; and 

(5) proceeds from the sale of bonds, debentures, or other obligations as 
authorized by section 302 of this title. 

“‘(e) Funds received by the Revolving Fund shall be available for expenditure 
by the Secretary for the following purposes: 

(1) loans under titles I and II, within such amounts as have been or may 
be authorized from time to time in appropriation acts to the extent that funds 
are available after payments under paragraph (2) of this subsection are made 
when due; 

(2) payment of principal and interest on notes, bonds, debentures, and 
other obligations issued by the Secretary pursuant to section 302 (a) and on 
notes issued to the Secretary of the Treasury under titles I and II; and 

(3) administrative expenses within such amounts as may be provided in 
appropriation acts and other costs of the Secretary under this act. 

““(d) The assets of the Revolving Fund shall be available to discharge obliga- 
tions against such fund in the following order of priority: 

(1) interest on notes, bonds, debentures, or other obligations issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 302 (a); 

(2) principal on notes, bonds, debentures, or other obligations issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to section 302 (a); 

(3) interest on outstanding balances of funds borrowed from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make loans under titles I and IT; 

(4) principal on notes issued to the Secretary of the Treasury under titles 
I and II; and 

(5) any other liabilities incurred by the Secretary under this act. 

“(e) Moneys in the Revolving Fund not needed for current operations may be 
invested in direct obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States or in other obligations eligible for the 
investment of public funds. 


“BONDS AND DEBENTURES 


“Sec. 302. (a) In order to enable the Secretary to borrow from sources outside 
the Federal Government for the purposes of this act, the Secretary, as Managing 
Trustee of the Revolving Fund, is hereby authorized to issue, upon the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and have outstanding at any one time notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other obligations in the name of the Revolving Fund as 
obliger having such maturities and bearing such rate or rates of interest as may 
be determined by the Secretary, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The amount of notes, bonds, debentures, and other obligations issued under 
this title outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 50 percent of the assets of 
the Revolving Fund. Such obligations shall not be guaranteed as to principal or 
interest by the United States nor constitute a debt or obligation of the United 
States or of any agency or instrumentality thereof other than the Secretary as 
Managing Trustee of the Revolving Fund and shall so state on their face. 

“(b) Any holder of notes, bonds, debentures or other obligations issued pursu- 
ant to this title may bring suit against the Secretary as Managing Trustee of the 
Revolving Fund to enforce payment, in the event of default, of the principal or 
interest on such notes, bonds, debentures and other obligations. In any such 
action, the district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction, without 
regard to the amounts involved. Such action shall be brought in the district 
court of the United States for the judicial district in which the plaintiff, or any 
of the plaintiffs if there is more than one, reside, or has his principal place of 
business, or if he does not have his principal place of business within such judicial 
district, in the district court of the United States for the District of Columbia, 
Provided however, That nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the Secretary 
from the application of Sections 507 (b) and 2679 of Title 28, U. 8. C. or Section 
367 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. 8. C. 316). 

“(c) The Secretary shall have authority to make such rules and regulations as 
he deems appropriate to carry out the provisions of this section, including, with 
respect to the funds made available pursuant to this section, the determination of 
the interest rates for loans or advances made from the Revolving Fund, taking 
into consideration the rates of interest paid on such Funds. 

“(d) The financial transactions of the Secretary pursuant to this section shall 
be final and conclusive upon the accounting officers of the Government. Any 
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obligations issued by the Secretary under this section shall be incontestable 
except for fraud or misrepresentation of which the holder of the obligation has 
actual knowledge.” 

“Sec. 303. The provision of this title shall become effective as of July 1 of the 
fiscal year next following the date of enactment. 


“TITLE IV 
“INSURED LOANS 


“Sec. 401. (a) In order to establish a program of insured loans from funds 
made available by private lenders which comply with the requirements of this 
act and are in furthermost of its objectives, the Secretary of Agriculture (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Secretary’): 

(1) is authorized to insure against losses and make commitments to insure 
loans which shall bear such rates of interest as may be approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and shall be subject to such other terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may determine will encourage participation by private 
lenders and are consistent with the intent of this title; 

(2) is authorized to include in insurance contract agreements to service 
loans insured thereunder: 

(3) shall utilize the insurance fund (hereinafter called the ‘Fund’) created 
by seetion 402 of this title to discharge obligations under insurance contracts 
made pursuant to this act. 

(4) shall require the borrower to pay such insurance charges as the Seere- 
tary deems proper, taking into account administrative expenses and other 
costs and a reserve for probable losses, Provided, That the charge, until such 
time as the Secretary determines that the Fund is adequate for the purposes 
of this title, including the payment of notes issued to the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to section 403 (a) of this title, to maintain the Fund on a 
self-sustaining basis, shall be an annual charge at a rate equal to at least 1 
per centum of the outstanding principal obligations of the loan. The initial 
annual charge shall be computed on the outstanding principal of the loan 
remaining unpaid immediately after the loan is closed, and each annual 
charge thereafter on the principal remaining unpaid after the due date of 
each installment payable on the loan, and such charges shall be payable on 
or before the next due date of installment of principal and interest; 

(5) may utilize the Fund created by section 402 of this title to acquire 
property securing loans at foreclosure sale or otherwise; 

(6) shall liquidate acquired security property in such manner and on such 
terms as he deems will best preserve the Fund; and 

(7) shall have authority to make such rules and regulations and such 
delegations of authority as he deems appropriate in order to carry out the 
provisions of this set. 

‘“(b) Notes and the security therefor acquired by the Secretary under insurance 
contracts shall become a part of the assets of the Fund. The notes may be held 
in the Fund and collected according to their terms or may be sold and reinsured. 
All proceeds from such collections, including the liquidation of security and 
sale shall become a part of the Fund. 

“(e) All insurance charges shall become a part of the Fund and shall be avail- 
able in such amounts as may be authorized annually in appropriation acts for 
administrative expenses under this title to be transferred to and merged with 
any other funds available for administrative expenses of this act. 

“(d) Any contract of insurance executed by the Secretary under this act shall 
be incontestable except for fraud or misrepresentation of which the holder of the 
contract has actual knowledge. 

“(e) The aggregate amount of the principal obligations on loans insured under 
this act, shall not exceed $150,000,000 in the fiscal year 1959 and thereafter shall 
not exceed such amounts as the Congress may from time to time determine to be 
necessary and specify in appropriation acts. 

“Sec. 402. (a) There is hereby created a fund to be known as the Rural Electri- 
fication and Telephone Loan Insurance Fund (referred to in this title as the Fund) 
which shall be available for the payment of administrative expenses under sec- 
tion 401 (c) of this title and other costs of the Secretary with respect to the in- 
surance program authorized by this act, including but not limited to expenditures 
for the protection and preservation of the security property. There is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary the sum of $1,000,000 which shall constitute 
the initial working capital of the Fund. 
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‘*(b) Moneys in the Fund not needed for current operations may be invested 
in direct obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States or in other obligations eligible for investment of 
public funds. The Secretary may purchase, with money in the Fund, any notes 
issued by the Secretary under section 403 of this title to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

‘Sec. 403. (a) If there should not be sufficient cash in the Fund to enable the 
Secretary to carry out the provisions of section 402 (a) of this title, the Secretary 
may make and issue notes to the Secretary of the Treasury to obtain necessary 
funds. Such notes shall be signed by the Secretary or his duly authorized repre- 
sentatives and shall be negotiable. Such notes shall bear interest, payable semi- 
annually, at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yields of outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States having maturities comparable to the loans made by 
the Secretary under titles I and II of this act, and shall have such maturities as 
the Secretary may determine with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

““(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes issued by the Secretary pursuant to this section and any renewals thereof 
and for such purchases may use as a public debt transaction the proceeds from the 
sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which such securities may be issued under such act, as 
amended, are hereby extended to include any such purchases. All redemptions, 
purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of such notes shall be 
treated as public debt transactions of the United States. 


‘“SUBORDINATION 


“Sec. 411. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
“(a) to subordinate the prior liens of the United States under loans made pur- 
suant to this act, except in connection with the insured loan program authorized 
by this title, upon his determination that— 
(1) additional financing may be obtained from credit sources other than 
the Federal Government at reasonable rates and terms; 


(2) the security for such loans and additional financing will be reasonably 
adequate; and 
(3) the loans will be repaid within a reasonable time; and 
‘“(b) in his discretion, to modify, alter, or amend the instruments evidencing 
the obligations made pursuant to this act for the purpose of such subordination. 
“Sec. 412. The provisions of this title shall become effective as of July 1 of 
the fiscal year next following the date of enactment.” 


NatTionaL AssociaTION OF WHEAT GROWERS 
STATEMENT OF FLOYD ROOT, REPRESENTATIVE 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Young had a witness he would like 
to have heard. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to present Mr. Floyd 
Root, president of the National Association of Wheat Growers, a 
wheat farmer and a very good one. 

Chairman Haypen. You may proceed. Mr. Root, we will be glad 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Roor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Floyd Root. I am a wheatgrower in the State of Oregon. I am 
appearing here as a representative of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, being recently elected to the presidency of the organ- 
ization. 

It is our belief that agricultural research, in all its phases, is vital 
to our ability to provide strength, and an adequate defense for our 
country. Farmers feel that they have an obligation to the Nation in 
being able to provide adequate supplies of quality foodstuff for our 
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own increasing population, as well as producing enough additional 
supplies for emergency reserves for ourselves, and other democratic 
nations throughout the world. We wonder whether this will be pos- 
sible in the future unless we continue to use our ingenuity, intelligence, 
and finances to increase our knowledge of our industry. 


REDUCTION IN FIELD OF PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


We are very much concerned about the proposed reduction in the 
field of production research. It is generally accepted that basic pro- 
grams in research of any kind must have continuity. Increasing 
costs are curtailing all research programs, and production phases are 
no exception. Necessarily, any reductions made in the budget result 
in further penalizing activities to a place where an important project 
may have to be reduced to a point where it is virtually ineffective or 
may even have to be dispensed with entirely. 

With the present shortage of trained scientists, it is obvious that 
any time that staff personnel is lost to other research interests it 
would require a good deal of time to restaff a project at such a time 
as it might be reactivated. 

It should also be called to your attention that the trend has been, 
in recent years, to include many other services under the production 
research division of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which were formerly under different categories. 

It should also be called to your attention that the trend has been 
in recent years, to include many other services which were under 
different categories. This has served to increase the financial burden 
in this Department to a point where administrative officials do not 
have much alternative in coming to a decision about future plans or 
activities. The salary increases proposed by President Eisenhower 
for civil-service personnel will also decrease the amount of research 
work that can be accomplished even if research funds remain at the 
same level as in previous years. We ask your consideration of these 
matters when budget levels for this work are being considered. 


NEED FOR BASIC CROP PHYSIOLOGY STUDIES 


The report of the research committee of our national organization 
at our last annual convention, held in February of this year, empha- 
sized the need for basic studies of crop physiology. Producers need 
to know the underlying causes of many production problems. These 
include control and eradication of noxious perennial weeds; relation 
of variety adaption to soils of different types, effects of acidity, sa- 
linity, and fertility. Basic research is needed on problems of stand 
cntiislialitaniae winter killing, drought, injury from high and low tem- 

eratures, the effects of temperature, moisture, humidity, and sun- 
light on the development and quality of crop plants and their rela- 
tion to diseases, insects, and herbicidal reaction. These basic prob- 
lems of crop physiology are of a national nature and should be at- 
tacked in a fundamental way by teams of research scientists. This 
requires expanded facilities and increased personnel to the extent that 
they are out of reach of any one State. It is, therefore, recommended 
that there be established a national crops physiology laboratory. 
Such a facility, to be able to study the many problems adequately, 
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would cost several million dollars. We believe its establishment is 
necessary and worthwhile. 

The committee pointed out the need for the development of satis- 
factory new crops that can be efficiently and coodunindlie produced on 
lands diverted from wheat production. Much, one might say most, 
of the diverted acreage in the principal wheat-producing areas of the 
Nation are semiarid and, up to the present, feed grains—mainly 
barley, grain sorghums, and so forth, are the only crops that are eco- 
nomically feasible to grow. The committee also stressed, as they have 
previously, the importance of breeding and testing research now being 
conducted on new wheat varieties, their resistance to diseases and 
insect attack, and the fact that breeding programs should recognize 
the special needs of our rapidly expanding world markets. This 
presently is a strong program and is staffed with efficient, experienced 
personnel who understand the needs of the industry. It is important 
that this program not be restricted. 


WHEAT UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Wheat producers have always endorsed the development of indus- 
trial uses for their product. They also feel that every possible means 
must be explored to stop the per capita decline in the domestic use of 
wheat for food. Utilization recommendations developed recently 
include the following: 

Basic research: We recommend a strong continuing program of 
basic research on wheat and its constituents in order to provide the 
necessary foundation for the development of new and improved prod- 
ucts and processes for the utilization of wheat industrially and in foods 
and feeds. Particular attention should be given to filling the many 
gaps in our knowledge of the composition and physical and chemical 

roperties of wheat and its constituents such as the gluten, starch, 

ipids, and other fompeents. Such knowledge is essential in the 
search for unique properties, reactions, and products which will foster 
an expanded utilization of ae as an industrial raw material and in 
foods and feeds. 

2. Industrial uses: We concur in the emphasis on the importance 
of industrial utilization as one means for the alleviation of agricultural 
surpluses as put forth by the President’s Commission of Increased 
Industrial Use of Agricultural Products in its report to the Congress 
(S. Doe. No. 45, 1957). In line with that report we recommend a 
greatly increased and strengthened program of research on the develop- 
ment of new and expanded industrial outlets for wheat. Special 
emphasis should be placed on the adaptation of wheat and derived 
products to potential large-scale outlets in such uses as papermaking, 
adhesives, ore refining, hardboard, and fermentative products. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to wheat flour as a low-cost grain 
product, commercially available in large quantity, and which consists 
predominantly of starch and protein. Further work should be under- 
taken on the chemical modification of flour for applications in which 
advantage will be realized from the superior properties of its protein 
component. 

Food uses: We recognize the need for increasing the foods use of 
wheat since this market provides the maximum return per bushel. 
We therefore urge a vigorous and broadened research program to de- 
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velop new and improved wheat-food preducts which stress convenience 
of use, flavor, and texture appeal, and high nutritive value, and to 
devise economical processes for their manufacture. Such research 
should be guided by the taste and use preferences of major consumer 
groups, thus assuring the ready acceptance of the new and improved 
products. The research program should embrace partially and fully 
baked, unbaked, frezen, and other types of wheat products. 

4. Feed uses: We recommend a strong reseerch program on the 
development of econcmical methods for treating wheet end its milling 
and processing byproducts to improve their values for poultry and 
livestock feed. Millfeed, particularly wheat bran and wheat mid- 
dlings, is critically declining in modern high-energy poultry end swine 
rations. There is need to explore intensively veriovus combinations 
of hydrations, drying, enzymatic action, micrebial fermentations, and 
other meens for improving the food value of these importent byprod- 
ucts of the milling precess. Research should particularly be directed 
towerd increasing the content of lysine, methionine, and tryptophane 
umino acids essential to anime! nutrition in which wheat is deficient— 
by fermentative conversion or other methods. 


LOSS OF MILLING PLANT 


We recognize the importance of the contribution of the Kansas 
State College department of milling to the wheat industry, and the 
severe loss suffered by the destruction of the physical milling plant 
of that department by fire in 1957, and we urge all possible action 
to reactivate these facilities at the earliest possible time. 

The need for soil and water research has been emphasized by our 
recommendations in other sections of the country similar to those 
provided by the last Congress for Southeast, Southwest, Southern, 
and Northern Great Plains, as soon as comprehensive regional 
plans are agreed upon. 

In the Pacific Northwest, climatic conditions dictate a summer- 
fallow system of farming on steep and rolling dryland farms. Frost 
and heavy winter precipitation cause tremendous soil and water losses. 
We urge Congress to provide funds to establish a soil and water re- 
search facility for the Pacific Northwest in line with regional plans 
now developed. 

MARKETING RESEARCH 


Marketing research has been given additional emphasis in recent 
years as our production has exceeded normal supplies of many agri- 
cultural commodities. The implementation of Public Law 480 has 
been an excellent tool in the development of foreign markets. This 
organization favors the continuance of Public Law 480 in order to 
stimulate and increase the export movement of wheat and wheat 
products. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee and sincerely hope that consideration will be given to the 
material contained in my statement. 

Senator YounaG (presiding). Have you any questions, Senator 
Dworshak? 
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LOCATION OF SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Senator DworsHak. Yes. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Root, you have referred to the need of basic research and par- 
ticularly to the possibility of locating a soil and water research labora- 
tory in the Pacific Northwest. Your comments would indicate that 
some progress has been made toward coordination of the planning 
for such a laboratory. So far as I know there has been a lot of con- 
flict in developing these plans. 

What do you know about it? 

Mr. Roor. Senator Dworshak, in carrying out this resolution, I 
wrote a letter to Dr. Wadleigh, Soil and Water Conservation Research 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, asking him to develop a program that would carry 
out the needs of the Pacific Northwest in line with Soils and Water 
programs that have been developed in that area. 

I have a letter from him stating that work is being done to develop 
the program and he gave estimates of what that program would cost. 

In this letter he included dryland farms, irrigated farms and range- 
land work. It was a higher estimate than we had thought about in 
terms of dryland farms but he points out that all of this work is 
needed in the Pacific Northwest, and for the sake of economy it was 
all included under one program. 

Senator DworsHak. I was more interested, Mr. Root, in ascertain- 
ing whether any conferences have been held in the Northwest to 
work out some cooperative plan. Do you know whether the various 
interests involved in such a development have been meeting to 
determine what should be done? 

Mr. Roor. There is discussion in the Pacific Northwest now with 
the experiment station directors from the Northwest States, and the 
presidents of the land-grant colleges. They are talking in terms of 
increasing and strengthening the present facilities in that area. Other 
people are talking in terms of a central United States Department 
of Agriculture research facility. 

I can report to you that on the 18th of this month, next Tuesday, 
there is a meeting to be held in Spokane, Wash., to be attended by 
the presidents of the land-grant colleges, the directors of the State 
experiment stations, the district representatives of the soil conserva- 
tion districts, representatives of the State wheat associations, and 
representatives from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Soil and Water Research Division. 

Dr. Wadleigh will be at that meeting to discuss this very problem 
that you mentioned and to insure that when that meeting is completed 
they will come to an agreement as to how to best get this work done. 


NEED FOR LABORATORY 


Senator DworsHak. There has to be some unanimity and agree- 
ment among the people in this area before any appreciable progress 
can be made in emphasizing the need of a laboratory there. You will 
agree with me; will you not? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. They are all agreed on the need for the work 
but they have not agreed yet how best to accomplish that work. I am 
sure after this meeting on the 18th when the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture people meet with the land-grant college people, 
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and people from the soil conservation districts and the wheatgrowers 
association that a definite plan of action will be agreed upon. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator YounG. I want to thank you for your very good statement. 
I was very happy to note, too, that you emphasized production 
research as well as utilization research. There is a tendency now to 
favor utilization research, which I think is necessary but we should 
not do it at the expense of production research. For example, in 
wheat, which I know pretty well in my own State, if we did not 
constantly develop new varieities of wheat to meet the menace of rust 
we would be out of the wheat business. And more research to develop 
better varieities and to combat disease of all kinds, both plant and 
animal does decrease the cost of production to the farmer, would you 
not agree? 

Mr. Roor. That is very true, Senator. And it is very evident the 
the last few years that an increase in the average production of wheat 
has been the only thing that has kept the farmer in a good solvent 
condition with the cost-price squeeze that is now hurting agriculture. 
If we could not increase our production through research we would be 
in a bad financial condition. 

Senator Younc. That is bad. If we had only the yield of a few 
years ago at the present price you would hardly have income enough 
to stay solvent. 

Mr. Roor. That is true, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. The subcommittee will stand in 
recess until 10:30 a. m. March 18, 1958. 

(Whereupon at 12:22 p. m. Thursday, March 13, 1958, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, March 18, 
1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, and Dirksen. 


Tue NATIONAL AssocIATION OF Sor CoNSERVATION DistTRICTS 


STATEMENTS OF NOLAND J. FUQUA, PRESIDENT; MARION S. 
MONK, JR., CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE; J. GILBERT 
COX, VICE CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE; AND HARRY 
RIECK, CHAIRMAN, RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Russet. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The witnesses before the committee this morning, representing the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, who represent 
the districts and make the presentations, are old friends and we are 
glad to have them back. Their evidence is always very informative 
to the committee and has helped us in dealing with one of the most 
important issues before our people when we plan for the long-range 
salvation of our civilization and get away from missiles and hydrogen 
warheads. 

We have been delighted to note that the Department of Agriculture 
has sent in some supplemental estimates on watershed protection 
and flood prevention since the original budget was submitted, and 
they ask for a total now of $24 million for the watershed protection, 
which is $10 million more than their original estimate; and a total of 
$18 million for the flood prevention, which is $4,780,000 more than the 
original estimates. 

We are glad to have you gentlemen proceed in such an order as you 
wish. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mr. Fuqua 


Mr. Fuqua. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Noland J. Fuqua of Duncan, Okla., president of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. We come 
before your committee today to speak for the governing bodies of the 
2,779 soil conservation districts in America. As you know, these 
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district officials are responsible under the soil conservation district 
laws of the various States for programs to conserve and improve soil 
and water resources. There are about 14,000 district officials who have 
been selected in their home communities to assume these responsi- 
bilities for local leadership in the conservation movement. All of 
them perform this public service without pay. 

We want you Senators to know how very much we appreciate this 
opportunity to again present their views to your committee. They 
know that you gentlemen are their friends. You have proven it 
repeatedly in the past. We come to you again this year to present the 
needs, as District officials see them, for Federal appropriations for soil 
and water conservation. 


CONCERN OVER CONSERVATION EFFORT 


To be frank about it, we are very seriously concerned that the 
national effort in soil and water conservation will be neglected during 
this era of heavy Government spending for military defense and the 
conquest of space. We believe there is a serious need for an increase 
rather than a curtailment in the national effort of soil and water 
conservation. 

We have gone to considerable length this year to get a cross section 
of the thinking of the district governing bodies from all States to 
present to your committee. 

Our national association officers have conducted a grassroots survey 
of the district governing bodies. 

We asked each board to furnish us with information through a 
detailed questionnaire. We received reports from 2,111 governing 
bodies. We want to tell you about some of the information we 
acquired from the grassroots. This was a rather detailed question- 
naire, so we won’t take the time to tell you all the information. If 
you should like a copy of the national summary for the record, we will 
be glad to furnish it. 

We have already mailed each of your Senators on the committee a 
copy and also Mr. Schafer, for your examination and study. And I 
might add that this is very authentic, we think, in that we screened 
these questionnaires and made sure that there was an official body in 
session, a quorum, and that all signed, and that there were no bureau- 
cratic tinges in them, any of those that were thrown out. And if 
they were not properly signed in a regular meeting, they were just not 
used. And after this screening, we turned them over to a certified 
public accountant concern for an audit, and that is the results that 
you will find in this copy that you have. 

Senator Russet. You have a compilation of the findings on a 
national basis? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, sir. It is all compiled in detail there, the figures 
and percentages. You have one there on your left, Senator. 

Senator Russe.u. Yes, I have seen it. 

Mr. Fuqua. And I think I have delivered a couple to your office. 

Senator Russetut. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Fuqua. Also, a few weeks ago we held our 12th annual conven- 
tion of district governing bodies in Minnesota. We had an enormous 
turnout from all over the Nation which strained the hotel facilities in 
Minneapolis. It was one of our biggest conventions. This gave us 
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another opportunity to learn firsthand the nationwide thinking of 
district officials. . 

In past years we have told you about the progress in the soil conser- 
vation movement in the country. This year we have brought with us 
a chart to help show you our problem. 


GROWTH IN DISTRICT ACREAGE 


The chart is attached in the back of this statement. If you will 
refer to the back of your report, you will find a chart which we have 
drawn up. The first line shows the growth of districts in acreage 
from 1937 until the present time. 

You will note that districts cover more than 1% billion acres of land, 
and they include about 93 percent of all farms and ranches. 

Eighteen States are totally covered by districts. Most of the other 
States have only a holdout county here or there. In only a few States 
is there any significant area of farmland not in districts. In all but 
one of these States, district organization is going on rapidly. Last 
year 62 new districts were organized. While there are still a few 
hundred more districts to be organized, the organization job is well 
along. 

The progress in getting conservation on the land is shown in this 
second line. You will note the big gap between the acreage in dis- 
tricts and the acreage under cooperative agreement with districts and 
the acreage with basic conservation plans. 

About 1% million farmers and ranchers are district cooperators, and 
many of those are still waiting for technical help in developing their 
conservation plans. When we look back over the 20 years shown in 
this chart, we are proud of our progress. At the same time, it shows 
clearly why we need to get on faster with the job. The differences 
between the top line and the lower line is too great. 


STATE AND LOCAL COOPERATION 


I am sure that the members of this committee are aware that funds 
are also being put into the district program at the State and local level. 
In fact, the State and local resources over the past 20 years has grown 
from nothing to one-third of the Federal appropriation for assisting 
districts. 

It has been estimated that in 1957 State, county, and local resources 
put into the soil conservation district program had a value of $25 
million. We believe that State and local support should be increased, 
and will be increased as time goes on. 

We at this place, I think, would encourage the committee to bear 
with us until we can cause an increase in this local participation by 
States and local governments; because, as you know, in the beginning, 
you were the total support for us. And the lagging of support from 
you before we can secure the local help will very much hamper the 
program and be very disastrous to the program of soil conservation 
districts. 

You can get a very good idea and clear vision of what is happening 
to us with these lines of improvement here. We have our basic 
plans more or less flattening out and this curve shows that, if you 
notice. Those who are cooperating and are in need of technical help 
are still on the up a little, but it is not going up as fast as we have 
our district organization work going. 
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So, our particular effort is to close this gap, And we cannot do it 
without technical help to assist these people who do now want their 
help. It is clear that the basic plan is flattening out, and the coop- 
erators who wish this technical help leave the gap there too. 

At this point, Mr. Monk will continue. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Monk 


Mr. Monk. My name is Marion S. Monk, Jr., chairman of the 
legislative committee of the national association. And I would like 
to discuss with you the needed technical help. 

Mr. Fuqua has just mentioned the State and local assistance that 
we are receiving. This is used in advancing the district programs. 
It is not used for technical help. 

This State and local help is used in advancing district programs. 
It is not used for technical help. We continue to depend on the Soil 
Conservation Service for our technical help. And it is the serious 
shortage of technical help that is holding us back. This fact was 
brought out sharply in our grassroots survey. 

More than 75 percent of the districts reported a serious shortage 
of SCS conservation scientists and technicians to assist in district 
operations. About one-half who reported a shortage of SCS help 
indicated a need of from 25 to 50 percent more technical help. One- 
fourth indicated a need for more than 50 percent more technical help. 
Nine out of ten requested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 
1958 for SCS assistance to districts. 

Technical assistance is the basis of all conservation of an enduring 
nature. We have found that in the Great Plains program, in the 
watershed program, the ACP program, the conservation reserve 
program in the soil bank, and in the FHA conservation loans. 

On a national average, districts need the services of 1 additional 
soil-conservation technician for each of the 2,779 districts. A team 
of conservation scientists and technicians will also be needed in each 
new district organized in 1959. Additional money will also be needed 
to finance the added cost of doing business in all districts. The 
$72% million proposed in the 1959 budget will not permit us to meet 
any of these needs. 

A kind of hurried calculation indicated that we needed $3% million 
to just cover the added cost of doing business in these districts the 
coming year. We need a half million dollars for promotional pay 
increases. We need $14 million for the approximately 60 new dis- 
tricts that will be organized this year. The budget proposal of $72% 
million does not take into account any of these necessary increases. 

To finance these needs would require an additional appropriation 
of about $40 million. There is some question whether all of the 
needed scientists and technicians can be recruited in 1 year. How- 
ever, it is believed that adequate recruitment could be done over a 
2-year period. 

FUNDS INCREASE REQUESTED 


Therefore, we have been instructed by the district governing 
bodies to appeal to the Agricultural Appropriations Committees of 
Congress to increase by $40 million funds for supplying SCS scientists 
and technicians to serve districts by adding $20 million to the 1959 
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budget proposal and authorizing an additional $20 million to be 
appropriated in 1960. 

I would like to refer again to the chart that Mr. Fuqua mentioned 
earlier. The difference between the bottom line, which is dotted, and 
that top line, which is red, is due entirely to the lack of technicians. 
It takes technicians to make basic farm plans. And the flattering out 
of that line is due to the lack of additional technicians, which we need. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for mentioning the news re- 
lease, which we read shortly upon our arrival in Washington, concern- 
ing the budget amendment for watershed work. We would like to 
back that budget proposal with this testimony regarding watersheds. 


WATERSHED-PROTECTION WORK 


The 1959 budget proposes only $14 million for watershed-protection 
work under Public Law 566. ‘This is 45 percent less than the $25,- 
500,000 appropriated for this work in 1958. We understand that 
some money will be left over from 1958 which can be used in 1959 
because many completed watershed work plans were bottled up in 
1958 by the Bureau of the Budget and the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Despite this leftover money, a 45-percent reduction in funds for water- 
shed work would seriously impair the watershed work which is just 
getting started in many parts of the Nation. 

New watershed starts will be cut back by 40 percent, and watershed 
work plan parties which assist locally in watershed planning will be 
cut back by 20 percent if the proposed budget cuts are permitted to 
stand. We understand the President has recently asked for $10 million 
more than his original request. We think this is a step in the right 
direction. 

Watershed planning help is now being furnished to 200 communities 
whose request for help have been approved for planning. Another 
500 communities have asked for watershed planning help but are 
still on the waiting list. The soil-conservation-district governing 
bodies replying to our grassroots survey estimated that assistance is 
still needed for organized watershed-protection and flood-prevention 
work in 12,000 small watersheds. Therefore, we have been instructed 
by the district governing bodies to request the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress to increase by $11% million the original 1959 
budget proposal. 

That, Senator, would be one and a half million over the amended 
budget proposal. That would make it the same as 1958 appropriations 
level for watershed protection. This is essential in order to continue 
watershed planning help at the present level and to start operations 
on 100 additional watersheds in 1959. 

At our recent convention, the watershed committee devoted their 
attention to the subject: What Can Soil Conservation Districts Do 
To Advance the Watershed Program? The conclusions drawn do not 
have a direct bearing on appropriations. Therefore, we will not take 
the time today to present them. If your committee should be interested 
in those conclusions, we would be glad to make a copy of that commit- 
tee report available for the record. 

Senator RusseLt. The matter will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY OF 1957 QUESTIONNAIRE 


In October, your national association officers asked the chairman of the soil- 
conservation districts to take immediate action by each board to furnish us with 


information requested in a questionnaire. By November 1, reports had been 
received from 2,111 governing bodies. 


This is an enormous response, for which we want to sincerely thank each and 
every one of you who took part. Even though there were some problems with 
mail deliveries, which resulted in some letters arriving late or not at all, we are 
very gratified with the results of our grassroots survey. 


As you well know, this was an extremely detailed questionnaire. It turned out 
to be very difficult to tabulate. We had Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, cer- 
tified public accountants, do the job. Even though some governing bodies did 


not answer all questions in the questionnaire, your national association officers 
now have an excellent cross section of your thinking. 


Here is what we found out from your answers to specific questions. 


CONSERVATION PAYS 


Ninety-nine percent of you said that conservation farming has increased net 
farm income over nonconservation farming in your districts. 


PROGRESS IS TOO SLOW 
About 80 percent of you said that soil and water conservation is not progressing 
as fast as it should in your district. 


Considerably more than one-half of the cropland in your districts is not ade- 
quately treated for soil and water conservation. 


Nearly one-half of the grasslands in your districts do not have adequate vege- 
tative cover for soil and water conservation. 


About two-thirds of the private woodlands in your districts are not properly 
managed and protected for soil and water conservation. 


BASIC CONSERVATION PLANS 


About 25 percent of farmers and ranchers have a basic conservation plan in 
operation. 


Only 1 out of 8 districts reported more than half of the farmers and ranchers 
with basic conservation plans in operation. 


Nearly 244 million farmers and ranchers still need to develop basic conservation 
plans. 


Basic conservation plans of about one-third million farmers and ranchers need 
revision. 


Nearly 95 percent said the application of basic farm-conservation plans has 
increased valuable wildlife population. 


More than 1% million surface acres of ponds and reservoirs have been con- 
structed in your districts. 


About 35 percent said the scarcity of desirable tree seedlings and grass and 
legume seeds is holding back the vegetative program. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


About 25 percent said that a small watershed project is now a part of your 
district program. 


You estimated that assistance is still needed for organized watershed-protection 
and flood-prevention work in 12,000 small watersheds in the districts replying. 


LOCAL HELP 


90 percent reported operating your district program on a written annual plan 
of action. 


More than 90 percent reported receiving substantial help in your program for 
local newspapers. 


About 80 percent reported receiving substantial help in your program from 
churchmen. 


About 75 percent reported receiving substantial help in your program from 
local schools. 


About 50 percent reported receiving substantial help in your program from 
radio and TV stations. 
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Nearly 50 percent reported receiving substantial help in your program from 
other local private sources. 
Only 60 percent indicated that the story of your district’s basic conservation 
program is effectively reaching both city and rural people. 
About 60 percent reported receiving substantial help in your program from 
equipment dealers. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


More than 90 percent ranked SCS technical assistance as the most valuable 
contribution from the Federal Government in your program and plan of work, 

You reported the need for SCS scientists and technicians to help farmers with 
conservation jobs on the land as holding back progress in most districts. 

More than 75 percent reported a serious shortage of SCS conservation scien- 
tists and technicians to assist in district operations. 

About one-half who reported a shortage of SCS help indicated a need of from 
25 to 50 percent more technical help; one-fourth indicated a need for more than 
50 percent more technical help. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


About 75 percent of you invited the county ASC committee to meet with you 
from time to time. 

90 percent said you participate in developing conservation practices for ACP 
cost sharing in your district. 

About 50 percent said you participate in developing local operating policies 
for ACP cost sharing in your district. 

An overwhelming majority of you rated ACP cost sharing second only to SCS 
technical assistance as a valuable contribution to your program. 

Slightly over one-half of you reported that a major part of the ACP funds is 
being spent on permanent conservation practices. Nearly 50 percent, however, 
said that a major portion of the ACP funds is still being spent on annual practices. 

Nearly 90 percent expressed the view that more ACP cost-sharing emphasis 
on permanent conservation practices would speed basic, planned conservation in 
your district. 

More than 90 percent said the servicing of ACP by SCS technicians helps your 
district’s program of basic, planned conservation. 


SOIL BANK 


Most of you refiected a very low farmer interest in the conservation reserve 
program of the soil bank. 

About 65 percent recommended shifting some funds from the conservation re- 
serve program to step up upstream watershed protection work and to furnish more 
conservation scientists and technicians for district operations. 


WOODLAND CONSERVATION 


About two-thirds said that woodland conservation is not receiving adequate 
attention in your district. 

You listed State forestry departments and SCS most often as the primary sources 
of forestry services in districts. Each was listed about the same number of times. 

You ranked the principal sources of forestry services in the following order: 
(1) State forestry department, (2) Soil Conservation Service, (3) Soil-conserva- 
tion districts (tree planters, seedlings, ete.), (4) United States Forest Service, 
(5) private foresters. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Two out of ten suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for the 
extension services; 1 out of 10 suggested a decrease; 7 out of 10 suggested the same. 

Eleven out of twenty suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 
for agricultural research; 1 out of 20 suggested a decrease; 8 out of 20 suggested 
the same. 

Nine out of ten suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for 
SCS assistance to SCD’s; 1 out of 10 suggested the same. 

Eight out of twenty suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 
for the 11 flood-prevention projects (authorized 1944); 1 out of 20 suggested a 
decrease; 11 out of 20 suggested the same. 

Seven out of ten suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for 
flood prevention and watershed protection; 3 out of 10 suggested the same. 
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Seven out of twenty suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 
for the agricultural conservation program; 4 out of 20 suggested a decrease; 9 out 
of 20 suggested the same. 


Two out of twenty suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 
for the conservation reserve program of the soil bank; 13 out of 20 suggested a 
decrease; 5 out of 20 suggested the same. 

Mr. Monk. Mr. Cox would like to discuss some other phases of 
our program with you. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Cox 


Mr. Cox. My name is J. Gilbert Cox, vice chairman, legislative 
committee of the association. 

The 1959 budget proposes $10 million for the Great Plains conser- 
vation program. This is the same amount as was appropriated in 
1958 for the first year of operations under this new program. This 
program is a new conservation tool which is a supplement to existing 
conservation activities in the Great Plains area. 

By law, this program must be based on a farm or ranch conserva- 
tion plan of operations. The program assures Federal cost sharing for 
applying needed soil and water conservation practices for a period of 

ears. 

? It emphasizes land-use changes and wind-erosion control and mois- 
ture conservation and management practices that, in combination, 
will provide the most enduring conservation benefits. Cost-sharing 
payments are available only for permanent-type practices. The pro- 
gram offers a new opportunity for the practical application of sound, 
scientific principles for speeding up soil and water conservation in the 
Great Plains region. 

The authorization for this program provides that no more than $25 
million can be spent in any 1 year. We believe that an appropriation 
of $25 million a year for this program is desirable. However, many 
farmers are not yet familiar with the program, since it is just beginning. 

In our grassroots survey, 334 soil-conservation-district governing 
bodies in the 10 Great Plains States answered a question on appropri- 
ations for the Great Plains conservation program. One-half of them 
requested an increase in 1959 and the other one-half suggested the 
same appropriation as in 1958. 

In view of the fact that the Great Plains conservation program is 
still in the beginning stage of operations, we have been instructed by 
the district governing bodies to request the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Congress to appropriate no less than the $10 million pro- 
posed in the budget for 1959, and the authorize an appropriation of 
$25 million for 1960. 

Senator Russet. Do you happen to know whether or not they 
were able to utilize all of the $10 million we appropriated last year? 
There was some question as to whether they could or not. They have 
had some mighty good moisture conditions out there. 

Mr. Fuqua. I do not think it was all utilized. But, naturally, in 
setting up for a new organization, there were at that time things that 
were unorganized, and they were unable to get it spread. But we 
find that it is going to be a pretty thin spread over the area as a whole. 
The amount given to each county in the area is very small. Thirty 
to forty thousand dollars, on the average, is not much to spread over 
an area of that kind. 
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Senator Russe.u. I imagine they found it more profitable to put 
their land in the soil bank than to put it in this kind of program 
anyway. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Cox. The 1959 budget proposes an advance authorization of 
$125 million for the agricultural conservation program in 1959. 
This is 50 percent less than the $250 million advance authorized 
which has been made each year for the last several years. In our 
grassroots survey, district officials indicated that ACP is providing 
valuable service to district programs. About one-half reported that 
a major part of the ACP funds is being spent on permanent conserva- 
tion practices. The other half reported that a major portion of the 
ACP funds is still being spent on annual practices. Nearly 90 per- 
cent expressed the view that more ACP emphasis on permanent con- 
servation practices would speed basic, planned conservation in their 
districts. 

Their support for ACP was conditional on increasing emphasis on 
permanent conservation practices. By permanent practices we mean 
measures which stay on the land for an extended period of time after 
they are put there, and continue year after year, to serve the intended 
conservation purpose if properly tended. We consider recurring or 
production type measures that have to be repeated every year, or 
every 2 or 3 years, as temporary practices. 

In our grassroot’s survey, 20 percent of the districts suggested a 
decrease in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for ACP. Forty-five 
percent suggested the same appropriation. Thirty-five percent sug- 
gested an increase in appropriations. 

Therefore, we have been instructed by district governing bodies in 
carrying out the basic principles embodied in the survey to present to 
Congress the need for an adequate advance authorization for ACP 
cost sharing for permanent practices consistent with the purposes and 
objectives of soil-conservation districts. During recent years we have 
found that the technical services furnished to ACP by the Soil Con- 
servation Service have been highly beneficial. We recommend that 
Congress continue to provide a 5-percent transfer provision in the 
ACP appropriations for SCS services rendered. 

At this time Mr. Rieck will talk on soil and water conservation 
research. 

STATEMENT OF Mr. RIEcK 


Mr. Rieck. My name is Harry H. Rieck from Preston, Md., 
chairman of the research committee of the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts. 

As you Senators know from our past appearances before you, we 
have made a thorough study of immediate and long-range needs for 
soil and water conservation research. 

We have recommended meeting these needs over a period of years. 
Our grassroots survey of district governing bodies showed emphatic 
support for the stand we have taken for meeting these research needs. 

Through action taken at our recent convention, they instructed 
us to urge the Congress to study the long-range program of soil and 
water conservation research requirements developed in 1956 by our 
association as a basis for annual appropriations. Funds available for 
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research in this field continue to fall below the level programed for the 
10-year period. 

It will require an increase of $7,038,000 for the coming year to 
catch u with the program. 

The ee behind the program recommended by the association in 
1956 is getting more serious because of rising costs. Reports coming 
from some State associations indicate that the level of research has 
actually decreased in some areas instead of being increased as 
recommended. 

We urge the Congress to consider this fact in considering the budget 
for the coming year. 

I think that research is a very important phase of conservation in 
that, with proper research, much more can be accomplished with 
dollars invested in our conservation program. So, in order to refresh 
you gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of the 1956 and also the 
1957 program as outlined to refresh your recollection. 

You all had these last year. But I am leaving a copy of this with 
you so that you can refer back to them, because I am very limited 
here in my statements as to research needs. And you can take them 
out of this. 

Senator Russeiu. We will be happy to have those. 

Mr. Rieck. We commend the Congress for providing funds for 
construction of soil and water conservation research facilities at 
Oxford, Miss.; Morris, Minn.; Watkinsville, Ga.; and Phoenix, Ariz. 
These facilities will be ineffective, however, without ample funds for 
their staffing and operation. We urge an increase of at least $1,500,000 
above the budget estimate for 1959 to complete and equip these 
installations and start to staff them. 

Now, it is very important. These facilities are now under con- 
struction, and perhaps will be completed in short order. But in 
order to get the proper use of them, they need funds to operate them. 

Senator Russet. We had testimony on yesterday, I may say, that 
they didn’t expect that they would complete construction on them 
in time to get them staffed in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Rieck. Congress should consider appropriating funds to estab- 
lish additional major research facilities for soil and water conservation 
in the East and the West. 

I believe the people in the Central States are also in need of research 
facilities. Now, in the event that the Government embarks on this 
million dollar building program, as suggested by the administration, 
we certainly hope that Congress will explore the possibilities of perhaps 
diverting some of this money for these much needed laboratories and 
facilities. And these, of course, will be of lasting value for future 
years and to generations to come. 

So we hope that you will explore the possibilities in the event that 
this sort of program is promulgated of these laboratories and other 
facilities. 

Details on this and other items were included in the report of our 
research committee. Rather than take your time, Mr. Chairman, 
to read this today, we have a copy for the record if you should like one. 

In summary, we are asking your committee to make substantial in- 
creases in appropriations over the proposed budget for technical 
assistance to districts, for watershed protection, for ACP, and for soil 
and water conservation research. 
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In past years when we have made similar recommendations, we 
usually get into a discussion with you about where such additional 
funds might come from. 


PROPOSED ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The 1959 budget proposes an advance authorization of $450 million 
for the conservation reserve part of the soil bank in 1959. This is 
$125 million more than was authorized for 1958. 

Our grassroots survey revealed a very low farmer interest in the 
conservation reserve. Many district governing bodies suggested the 
program be abolished. Others reported that it had resulted in some 
beneficial changes in land use in their area. Sixty-five percent sug- 
gested a decrease in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

If the district governing bodies had to make the decisions on appro- 
priating funds for the various aspects of the soil and water conserva- 
tion effort, Mr. Chairman, it is quite apparent as to what their course 
of action would be. 


We will be glad to try to answer any questions that you gentlemen 
would like to ask us. 

Senator Russe.ui. With the supplemental estimates that have been 
submitted by the President with respect to the watershed programs, I 
believe that brings it into line with your suggestions. 

Mr. Monk. For the Public Law 556 our suggestion was 11%, and 
the supplemental budget asked for 10. There is a million and a half 
differential. 

Senator RussELu. Even that is much better than we usually do on 
these. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypen. No. 

Senator Russge.u. Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. No. 

Senator Russe.u. We are always glad to have you gentlemen here 
with us. This committee has taken a special interest in the soil- 
conservation program. 


GROWTH OF INTEREST IN CONSERVATION 


The people of the Nation are becoming more and more conservation 
conscious. I think that the activities of the people that you represent, 
who are the officials of these nearly 3,000 districts, have had a great 
deal to do with generating that interest. We must never forget that 
our population is increasing at about the rate of 8,000 a day. To- 
morrow the sun will shine on 8,000 more Americans than it did today. 

Certainly in planning for the future, we must see that these people 
have the resource to produce their food and fiber. We have gone a 
long way with synthetics, but we haven’t been able to eat them very 
satisfactorily. We must have production from the ground to go with 
them. 

Senator Hayprn. There has been a change in the attitude of 
the rangeland areas in my State with respect to soil-conservation 
districts. I remember the story of the old cattleman who was 
violently opposed to having anybody tell him how he should handle 
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his land. To illustrate it, he laid down his watch and broke it with 
his fist and said that it was his watch and he could do anything he 
wanted with it, and the same thing went for his land. 

But that philosophy was abandoned, of course, in time with the 
enactment of legislation authorizing these districts. 

You are conducting interesting experiments on the Verde River in 
trying to find if there is some way to get the rainfalls into our reser- 
voirs. And there has been, perhaps due to overgrazing, an increase in 
the growth of water-consuming plants on the ranges. If we can find a 
way to get rid of them, there might be a better runoff. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. Don McBripEe 


Senator Russrexu. I understand that Mr. McBride would like to 
say something. 

Mr. McBrips. My name is Don McBride. And I have a rather 
distinct honor this morning of representing both of the Senators from 
Oklahoma, both the senior Senator and the junior Senator, Senator 
Kerr and Senator Monroney. 

Senator Kerr has previously filed a statement with your committee, 
which I think was fortified by the testimony that we have heard this 
morning, I want to suggest that in your presence this morning we 
have three of the goliaths of soil conservation of Oklahoma, Mr 
Fuqua, whom you have heard testify; Mr. Herschel Burros, who is 
the director of the Oklahoma Soil’ Conservation Board; and Mr. 
Dick Longmire who is the president of the Washita River Flood Con- 
trol Council. 

Mr. Longmire would like to make a short statement for both him- 
self and Mr. Burros for the record. And we appreciate very much 
this opportunity to introduce these great Oklahoma soil-conservation 
men to you this morning, and we also appreciate your taking the time 
to hear their testimony. 

Senator Kerr and Senator Monroney are both in committees this 
morning, and that is the reason that they have sent me in their stead. 

Senator Russetu. This committee is well aware of the interest of 
both those Senators in conservation matters. We think that we do 
pretty well here in the committee by them, but we find when we get 
to the floor we can’t satisfy the Senators from Oklahoma. We did 
note in the supplemental budget estimate that of the additional $4.8 
million for flood prevention the Senators from Oklahoma had managed 
to get about a million and three-quarters earmarked for the Washita. 
I think I will have to go over and see Senators Kerr and Monroney 
on this to find out what kind of magic they work to get this increase 
for Washita. 

Mr. McBripe. I suggest the Senators from Oklahoma do not want 
to be selfish, but we do want a little more. 

Mr. Fuqua. Mr. Chairman, I might advise that Mr. Longmire is 
chairman of our national watershed committee. 

Mr. Rieck. Before you take Mr. Longmire’s testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I hand you this document. 

This is the resolution that was prepared and passed by the national 
convention for this year’s research needs. 

Senator Russe.u. We are glad to have it. 
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Mr. Rieck. There are copies there for all of your committee, sir. 
Senator Russge.tu. Thank you. 
Senator Russe.u. Mr. Longmire. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. LONGMIRE, CHAIRMAN, WASHITA 
WATERSHED COMMITTEE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lonemire. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
wart to thank your for this opportunity of spending a few minutes 
with you. 

As Don McBride said, 1 am Dick Longmire, president of the Wash- 
ita Valley Flood Prevention Council, which is an organization, as you 
know, of 22 soil conservation districts in Oklahoma and Texas. It 
provides the entire supply of the watershed. We are not before your 
committee to ask for additional appropriations for watershed work; 
we do have a problem not only in Oklahoma but in all of the southern 
Great Plains States, and some of the other States, of research. 

As Mr. Rieck has told you, we have especially found out after 12 
years of intensive work in Oklahoma on the Washita that we do not 
have the answers to many problems. There are hundreds of things 
that we need to know. I won’t enumerate them. The USDA, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, has that information. It is available. 
But there are 3 or 4 things I would like to mention. We need some 
additional studies in hydrology, runoff, water yields, the quality and 
the quantities of the water. 

We have no information as to that. There perhaps should be a 
refinement of the design of some of the structures. We do not know 
what the effect is going to be on the—the economic effect, that is—we 
do not know what the economic effect that the infiltration of water is 

oing to have on the soils in the watersheds. We know we have a 
ot of storms and rainfalls, but we do not know the characteristics of 
those forms, because we have no way of immediately evaluating 
them immediately after and during a storm. We need to know a lot 
more about sedimentation, sources, and the soils that produce this 
sedimentation; and especially in the Great Plains area and southern 
Great Plains area all of our rivers are subject to bank erosion. We 
have no research on how to stabilize banks. We are losing millions of 
dollars worth of our best fertile lands each year that is getting off into 
the rivers, the different rivers. 


EFFECT OF WATER-RETARDING STRUCTURE 


And we also do not know what the sedimentation is doing to our 
valley lands in relation to the channel grade above and below the struc- 
tures. That is a very burning question in Oklahoma—what effect 
these structures are going to have on the channel grade and what effect 
it will have on the deltation of the rivers. The Washita River is a 
river basin in itself, even though it is a tributary of the Red River. It 
is 300 to 400 miles long. It has over or around 5 million acres in it. 
It is an ideal situation. It is an ideal location for these research 
studies to be made. 
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There is one thing that disturbs me very much because I am a soil 
conservation district supervisor in Washita. And the SCS has con- 
structed some of these water-retarding structures. They have turned 
it back to my district for operation and maintenance. 

It is the local people’s responsibility. That is going to be the local 
people’s responsibility in all Public Law 566 projects and all the pilot 
watersheds. The next few years we are going to spend millions of 
dollars, I think; and I think you gentlemen are going to appropriate 
it for this work. I do not think you could appropriate money any 
better. But when they are constructed they are going to be turned 
back to local people for operation and maintenance. There is even 
a question where we have had structures for 12 years of: What is 
maintenance? Where does it start? What is it? 

We are dividing where even we have had those for a long time. 
There needs to be a lot of work and study done on the proper mainte- 
nance and operation of these structures. Or I am afraid that maybe 
20 or 30 years from now the local people are going to throw their 


hands up, and they are going to come back to Congress for money to: 


repair it. 
WASHITA WATERSHED 


As I said, in the Washita watershed, we have got practically every 
soil type in the United States there. We have got several geological 
formations that range all the way from sand dunes to limestone moun- 
tains. We have a rainfall belt from 15 inches in its headwaters to 
45 at its mouth in Lake Texoma. 

There are several thousand feet difference in the elevation from its 
mouth to its headwaters. It is probably one of the few rivers or 
river basins in the whole country that has been planned by more than 
1 or 2 or 3 different agencies, and where the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the USDA all have their watershed and 
reclamation and flood control projects in operation. And we also 
have thousands of acres of land owned by restricted Indians who are 
wards of the Federal Government. 

We have just about every type of crop that is grown in these United 
States grown in this watershed. We are highly diversified in both 
crops and livestock. 

I would like to file for the record a letter from Secretary Peterson 
dated March 7, 1956, to Senator Mike Monroney. I would like to 
read a portion of that. 

Senator Haypren. The entire letter will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Lonemire. I would also like to file the letter covering it from 
Senator Monroney. 

Senator Haypen. That may be placed in the record also at this 
point. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

UniTED States SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 19, 1958. 


Hon. Ricuarp B. Russet, i 
Chairman, Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: Late last year, I wrote to the Honorable Ervin L. Peter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, to urge that provision be made in the 
Department of Agriculture budget for the establishment of a soil and watershed 
research station in the Washita River Basin. 
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I pointed out that extensive studies in watershed hydrology are urgently 
needed in the area, and that studies should be made in rainfall and streamflow 
relationships to provide the data needed to improve engineering formulas used 
in the design of water-control structures. I stressed the importance of learning 
how the treatment of watersheds affects water yields and water quality, of de- 
veloping data on the amounts of silt, clay, and sand materials originating from 
watersheds and their effect on the filling of reservoirs and stream channels in order 
to find better ways of preventing damages from soil erosion. 

Soil- and water-management systems adaptable to the Red Plains and Cross 
Timbers areas should be developed in order to provide the best possible protection 
against runoff and erosion, and to conserve water during the period of drought 
which occur periodically in this part of the country. 

In a followup letter which I received only a few days ago, and which is sub- 
mitted as an enclosure, Secretary Peterson stated that provision of a research 
field station was 1 of 2 major objectives to support watershed developments in the 
general area of the Washita. 

A research station of this type has been advocated for a long time, and the 
Washita River Basin, 1 of the 11 watersheds originally authorized, certainly 
seems to be a logical place to locate one. I feel that Oklahoma should have a 
research field station because of our interest and performance in pioneering up- 
stream flood control, and to replace the Red Plains Experiment Station at Guthrie, 
Okla., which has been discontinued. 

I sincerely hope that your committee will give this request the most careful and 
sympathetic consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
MrKE MONRONEY, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D. C., March 7, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. Mike MoNRONEY, 


United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Monroney: This is in reply to your letter of January 27, 1958, 
with further reference to the establishment of a soil and watershed research station 
in the Washita River Basin. As you pointed out, the Washita is 1 of the 11 
watersheds originally authorized. It traverses a major agricultural area that is 
periodically ravaged by floods or devastated by drought. 

Based on the preliminary study of the Agricultural Research Service and the 
Soil Conservation Service on the kind of research most urgently needed, the two 
major objectives to support watershed developments in the general area of the 
Washita, with the indicated order of priority, are as follows: 

1. Implementation of watershed technology research by providing a staff of 
research engineers equipped with necessary hydrologic measuring devices to 
collect basic data, to evaluate mathematically all available data, and to develop 
engineering formulas and criteria for improved and more efficient design of struc- 
tures controlling streams within the small watershed program. It is estimated 
that personnel and equipment costs for this phase would approximate $300,000 
annually. 

2. Provision of a research field station with appropriate buildings, land, equip- 
ment, and personnel to carry on a comprehensive research program to develop 
more efficient land use practices adaptable to the agriculture of the region but 
giving a maximum protection against erosion and runoff. Requirements for this 
phase would include about a section of land for field scale experiments, about 
$500,000 for the construction of facilities, and about $250,000 annually for per- 
sonnel and equipment. 

The continued need for research into many aspects of the problems associated 
with watershed technology exists in all areas of the country. Within the limita- 
tion of funds available to us, it is our intention to meet these needs in an orderly 
fashion. The Washita being 1 of 11 authorized watersheds is expected to con- 
tinue to provide increasing amounts of valuable information on the uses and 
benefits of small watershed developments. 

If we can at any time be of service to you, we hope you will call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Pererson, Assistant Secretary. 
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WaTERSHED ComMITTEE MEETING 
Chairman: R. C. Longmire 
Secretary: Marshall Qualls 


The watershed committee meeting on February 19 was attended by approxi- 
mately 300 district supervisors and others. The program was a panel discussion 
- a panel of about 20 members with full participation in the discussion from the 

oor. 

The theme of the meeting was What can soil districts do to advance the water- 
shed program? The discussion centered around 3 main questions under which a 
number of subjects were listed. These questions were as follows: 

1. What are local responsibilities—who should assume them—SCD’s, other 
local organizations, counties, the State? 

(a) Public understanding. 
(b) Land treatment. 
(c) Water rights. 
(d) Easements. 
(e) Contracting. 
(f) Operation and maintenance. 

2. What State legislation is needed to provide the authority to meet these 

responsibilities? 
(a) Perfecting enabling acts. 
(b) Raising funds. 
(c) Right of eminent domain. 
(d) Securing water rights. 

3. Are improvements in Federal legislation and procedures needed? 

(a) Extending the loan provisions of Public Law 566 to authorized water- 
sheds. 

(b) Providing for fish and wildlife and recreation. 

(c) Justifying gully control. 

(d) Review of watershed projects by other Federal agencies. 

(e) Allocation of ACP funds to watershed projects. 

(f) Equalizing Federal financial assistance between upstream and down- 
stream programs. 

At the beginning of the session, questionnaires were passed out to those in 
attendance as a means of obtaining an expression of opinion on the principal 
issues discussed. 

Your watershed committee is in full agreement with the consensus of views 
obtained from the questionnaires turned in by those in attendance. This report ! 
shows the expression of views on the major issues discussed. We consider that 
the entire group in attendance constituted the committee and therefore, your ’ 
committee requests that the board of directors incorporate this expression of 
views in the policies of the national association. 

(1) The committee voted approximately 4 to 1 that watershed associations are 
needed to successfully promote and carry out watershed projects. : 

(2) The committee voted about 3 to 2 that local districts other than the soil 
conservation districts should have the responsibility for securing easements and 
rights-of-way. 

(3) The committee voted 15 to 1 that the right of eminent domain should be 
used to obtain easements that cannot be obtained voluntarily. 

(4) The committee was divided equally on whether other local districts or 
SCD, county or State agencies should exercise the right of eminent domain. The 
committee, however, voted 3 to 2 that other local districts should exercise this | 
right rather than SCD’s. 

(5) The committee voted 10 to 1 a preference for local contracting rather than | 
Federal contracting for structures. 

(6) The committee was widely divided on who should provide funds for ease- 
ments constructions and operations and maintenance costs. Two-fifths voted 
that SCD subdistricts should provide such funds, one-fifth voted in favor of other 
special purpose districts, one-fifth in favor of counties, and one-fifth in favor of 
the State. 

(7) The committee was also divided on how funds should be raised for the non- 

Federal share of project cost. One-fifth voted that they should be raised by local 
ad valorem taxes, two-fifths by local benefit assessments, two-fifths by appro- 
priation from State general revenue funds. 

(8) The committee was almost equally divided on whether SCD’s should have 
the right of eminent domain. 
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(9) On the question of who should pay for the cost of fish and wildlife and 
recreation improvements, the committee divided about three-fifths for the State, 
one-fifth for the Federal Government, and one-fifth for local organizations. 


(10) The committee voted 10 to 1 in favor of giving added economic benefits 
for justifying gully control work. 

(11) The committee voted 2 to 1 that the requirement for review of Public 
Law 566 projects by other Federal agencies should be eliminated. 

(12) The committee voted 7 to 1 that it would be desirable to allocate some 


part of ACP State allotments to speeding up applications of permanent-type 
practices in watershed projects. 


(13) The opinion of the committee was that a substantial higher percentage of 


the total funds available for land and water utilization should be appropriated for 
upstream watershed work. 


SITUATION ON GILA RIVER 


Mr. Lonemire. In conclusion, I would like to say that if it is neces- 
sary that the local people in Oklahoma will furnish the land that is 
necessary for any research work or installation that might be possible. 

Senator Haypen. Your mention of caving banks brings to mind 
the situation on the Gila River. I have looked at old maps made in 
the early days of little narrow meandering streams. I have read all 
the old accounts of the old explorers, and they talk about southwest- 
ern New Mexico and southeastern Arizona as a great grass country. 
Then there were thousands of head of cattle driven in each vear 
from Texas. And I think probably the cause of erosion was over- 
grazing. 

Mr. Lonemire. It probably was. 

Senator Haypen. But today where the old maps show a narrow 
meandering channel, there are wide channels half a mile to a mile wide. 
And then they have also been choked up with waterconsuming plants. 

Senator Russet. Have you made any statement as to the esti- 
mated cost of this project? 

Mr. Lonemire. The cost is in the letter. I haven’t made the state- 
ment. Senator Hayden asked me to file it for the record. The cost 
is in there. 

The first cost is $300,000 for the research fieldwork. 

Senator Russe.tu. Do you think you could get the land without cost 
to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Lonemrre. I know we can. It is available. 

Senator Russeiu. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Dirksen. I have no questions. 

Senator Russe.u. If not, we thank you, Mr. Longmire. 

And we thank you, Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Fuqua. We thank you for your time and we appreciate it very 
much. 

Senator Russetyt. We will recess now and reconvene at 10:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Wednesday, March 19, 1958, the hear- 
ing was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., on the following day.) 
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1959 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hill, Robertson, Holland, Stennis, 
Young, Dirksen, and Aiken. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STaTE UNIVERSITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DIRECTOR E. V. SMITH, ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, AUBURN, CHAIRMAN; DEAN AND DIRECTOR J. H. 
LONGWELL, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA; AND DEAN 
AND DIRECTOR C. M. WORRILOW, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
NEWARK; REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS 


Senator Russet... The committee will come to order. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, may I say that your first witness this 
morning, Dr. Smith, is the dean of our College of Agriculture at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Alabama which you know well, of 
course. And he is one of the finest and ablest and most devoted public 
servants in the State of Alabama. 

I could make a speech on him, but I will withhold that at the 
present time anyway. But he is really a wonderful man. 

Senator Russet. Well, we are glad to have Dr. Smith and the 
gentlemen who accompany him here today to present the views of 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities regarding the budget estimates on this appropriation before the 
subcommittee for the year 1959. 

We are always glad to have this group with us. They represent 
forces that have a great impact on the raat te of this Nation, a greater 
impact than any other single operation of which I have any knowledge. 

We are glad to have you here, Dr. Smith. 

Are you going to make the presentation? 
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Mr. Smitu. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I will make the presentation for 
the experiment station section. And then we will be followed, as is 
the custom, by our contemporaries in the extension service. 

I would like to present the other two members of our committee 
to you. 

Dr. Longwell from the University of Missouri, and Dr. Worrilow 
from the University of Delaware. 

In order to save your time I will present a prepared statement, and 
I will read it to you. At the conclusion of our statement, I hope that 
there will be some questions that my contemporaries may help to 
answer and clarify. 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


You have heard from those officials of the Department of Agriculture 
who are charged with the administration of the Federal-grant funds 
to the State experiment stations and who discussed the appropriate 
item in the formal budget request of the Department. 

Our committee does not need to “sell” the Subcommittees on 
Agricultural Appropriations of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the important contributions that agricultural research 
makes to the well-being of all of our people. 

Neither do we have to sell these subcommittees on the part that the 
State experiment stations play in the conduct of the total volume of 
USDA-State station research. 

We do feel, however, that it is appropriate for us on occasion to 
ae to the unique position that the State experiment stations of the 
and-grant institutions occupy. 

In passing the original Hatch Act of 1887, the Congress recognized 
two divergent aspects of agricultural problems. One is that such 
problems rarely respect State boundaries but frequently are common 
to two or more States. And thus become somewhat more than simple 
local problems. 

The other is that these are the problems of people who live in the 
States, whether they be producers, handlers, marketers, manufacturers, | 
or consumers of agricultural products. 

The Hatch Act, therefore, granted Federal funds to the States and 
Territories for the establishment and subsequent partial operation of 
departments in the land-grant colleges to be known as agricultural 
experiment stations. 

Our committee comes before you, therefore, representing the 53 
State experiment stations established under the authorization of the 
Hatch Act and located in the 48 States and several Territories. 

Each State experiment station derives a part of its support from 
Federal-grant funds which you gentlemen appropriate. In addition, 
each experiment station derives a portion of its support from State 
appropriations, from industrial and foundation grants, and from other 
non-Federal sources. 


VARIATION IN STATE SUPPORT 


The proportion of non-Federal to Federal support varies from State 
to State, but in the aggregate amounts to 2.5—3.0 to 1. 

Since the State experiment stations are located in the several 
States and Territories, they are close to the problems of the people. 


i 
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As a consequence, the people do not hesitate to bring their problems 
to the attention of their near neighbors. Since many of these problems 
are subject to attack by applied or ‘bread and butter’ research, the 
State experiment stations are also faced with the problem of main- 
taining some appropriate balance between applied and basic research. 

Federal-grant funds are used for the support of research authorized 
and in the manner prescribed by the amended Hatch Act. 

That is a Federal statute that appropriates funds to the State 
experiment stations for research. 

State and other funds are used in the manner prescribed by the 
respective legislatures or other donors. Nevertheless, I do not know 
of a single State experiment station where any attempt is made to 
operate 2 distinct research programs, 1 Federal grant and 1 non- 
Federal. 

This is one of the unique features of the State experiment stations, 
as we see them. 

The experiment station director and his staff periodically review 


their research programs in relation to the problems confronting the 
people that they serve. 


RESEARCH NEEDS GOVERNING FACTOR 


Problems including basic research needs, rather than sources of 
funds, then become the governing factor in determining the direction 
of the experiment station’s research program. 

I would like to point out in this connection that we are close to the 
people. We reside close to them. We have many different avenues 
of receiving the problems that the people feel need research attention. 

We have advisory committees, relations committees, commodity 
organizations. 

We attend their annual meetings. They visit the experiment 
stations and so on which keeps us very close in our working relation- 
ships to those people. 

In such a program, a research worker may be paid entirely by 
Federal-grant funds and be working on a Federal-grant project 
approved by the State Experiment Stations Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; yet he may receive maintenance 
funds for the support of his project from non-Federal sources exceeding 
his salary by several fold. 

Another researcher may have part of his salary paid by Federal- 
grant funds and part by non-Federal. In each case, his major objec- 
tive is the solution of a problem through research. 

Frequently, the experiment stations attract scientists to the land- 
grant colleges whom the colleges could not interest except for the 
research opportunities afforded by the experiment stations. 

The effectiveness of the technical training programs, particularly 
at the upper class and graduate levels, is dependent upon the avail- 
ability of such scientists, Tbe teaching division and the research 
division of the land-grant college then enter into a cooperative arrange- 
ment for the employment of the scientist, each paying its pro rata 
share of his salary. 

This is one of the unique features of the land-grant college. 
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VALUE OF RESEARCH 


It is one that is of great significance to the future of American 
agriculture. Research on agricultural problems is conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and various private research 
agencies as well as by State experiment stations; biological and 
certain other agriculturally related disciplines are offered by various 
non-land-grant institutions as well as by land-grant colleges, but no 
other agency or institution offers to the same degree both research 
and training in the broad fields of agriculture. 

And this is one of the unique positions that the land-grant college 
does occupy in its relationship to the solution to the problems of 
agriculture. 

It is one of the things that enables us to keep good scientific person- 
nel, people who are dedicated and like to do both—help to train 
young minds and at the same time produce new information through 
their research activities. It gives them a chance to do both. 

You in the Congress and we in professional agriculture are mutually 
concerned about the tremendous problems immediately facing 
our farmers. 

In an effort to alleviate their problems, you, particularly, have 
had to resort to short-run programs. I believe that we will all agree 
that the future of American agriculture will be shaped more by the 
numbers and kinds of boys who decide now to prepare themselves to 
be farmers or professional agricultural workers than by our current 
programs. 

Nevertheless, the great emphasis on physical science and engi- 
neering, the publicized differentials in starting salaries, and the ever- 
present cost-price squeeze on the farmer are having a depressing 
effect on agricultural enrollments in our land-grant colleges. 

It appears that too small a percentage of our most promising high- 
school graduates now choose a career in agriculture. Unless this 
trend can be slowed or reversed, it bodes ill for the future. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE SALARIES 


Since the United States Department of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges are the largest employers of agricultural scientists, 
they tend to be pace setters in the matter of salary. Good salaries 
for professional agricultural workers may be a powerful psychological 
weapon now in the recruitment and training of agricultural leaders 
for tomorrow. 

In our appearance before your subcommittee last year, we reported 
that our studies indicated that our average rate of pay was approxi- 
mately 20 percent below what it should be for competitive purposes. 

Although the State experiment stations used most of the modest 
increase in Federal-grant funds and larger amounts of State appro- 
priations for salary improvements this year, they apparently still 
occupy about the same competitive position as they did last year. 

If the 20-percent pay increase could be realized, therefore, the Fed- 
eral-grant share for existing personnel on the staffs of the State experi- 
ment stations would amount to approximately $4.5 million. 

From an informal survey, we ave learned that there has been a 


small, and probably healthy, flow of research personnel from the 
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employment of the State experiment stations to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and vice versa this year. 
e understand that employees of the United States Department of 
i riculture will participate in the benefits of the Federal pay raise 
We favor United States Department of Agriculture participa- 
bok for the long-range psychological reasons already mentioned. 
Nevertheless, this possibility emphasizes the need for increases in 
Federal-grant appropriations to the State experiment stations. Other- 
wise, a unilateral flow of scientific personnel from the land-grant col- 
leges to the United States Department of Agriculture may develop to 
the immediate disadvantage of training programs and the ultimate 
damage to research programs. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS REQUESTED 


Our committee was authorized by the executive committee of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and directed by its experiment station section to request an increase 
of $6 million in Federal grant funds for the State experiment stations 
above our current appropriations and that contained in the formal 
budget of the Department of Agriculture. We are told that the in- 
crease that we have requested would equal the cost of only 5 or 6 
miles of the Interstate Highway. 

The $6 million increase would be used for salary improvements and 
more adequate support of existing research, for new applied research 
on problems of immediate concern, and for basic research. Proposed 
use of the $6 million increase by subject- matter areas is as follows: 

Senator Russet. That table will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


rege use et 1959 increase of $6,000,000 








Area | Amount Percentage 

WROriet es ce COIs ooo iv eripine = dnc apn ne ied eta ae heeeenan $1, 140, 000 19.0 
RCO COE MIND Eh gaia bn 6 nde nowancachhhohgacigponaansemauddtaadiadeest 5, 13.9 
iy i ee ee ener Sees SR P-ae re ee 616, 000 10.3 
Horticultural and forest crops ---_---- bei angi ange ies teheueneme | 529, 000 8.8 
Farm economics and adjustment - ___ : 520, 000 8.7 
Grass and forage crops... ...-...------ 385, 000 6.4 
Animal diseases. _-_- 323, 000 5.4 
Farm mechanization and structures_ ; 315, 000 5.3 
Foods, human nutrition, and home economics- 309, 000 5.1 
eles mn GAGA nn vk ns Sh seat owen kos neeeadatceieacbwussee , 000 5.0 
Water use and conservation _ 284, 000 4.7 
Field crops. sacl 262, 000 4.4 
Administration_- 180, 000 | 3.0 
POUR gicticin nigidis- dink citi ahead mapiangenh iene aaaaaaen dae 6, 000, 000 | 100. 0 








Mr. Smiru. The above classification serves a useful administrative 
purpose. It gives the directors of the 53 State and Territorial experi- 
ment stations a common basis for grouping research projects. 

It gives the State Experiment Stations Division of the Department 
of Agriculture a vehicle for categorizing the total volume of Federal- 
grant research. Even with this explanation, however, the classifica- 
tion possesses the frailties of most systems of classification; it leaves 
details to the imagination. 
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It is a schematic outline. It leaves details to your imagination. 
So, if any one of you were interested in a particular field of research 
and looked at this classification, you might wonder whether or not the 
State experiment stations are paying particular attention to that 
a area. We have to face it: That it is an administrative 
vehicle. 


SCOPE OF EXPERIMENT STATION RESEARCH 


It is our opinion that in our appearances before this and other con- 
gressional committees, I am afraid that our committee has failed to 
elucidate the broad scope of State experiment stations’ program of 
research. 

In the minds of many people, State station research has become 
inexorably identified with production research. 

Furthermore, in these days of farm surpluses, production research 
has been regarded with some skepticism as though increase in produc- 
tion were the only attainable result of such research. 

The facts are that our experiment stations are located in each of the 
48 States and the several Territories, and that our research programs 
run the gamut of problems that one would expect to encounter over 
such a wide territory. Our research embraces marketing and utiliza- 
tion as well as production. 

Basic research where results capable of immediate application are 
not necessarily anticipated has already been mentioned. 

Even production research can have goals other than increased 
production such as improving quality, increasing efficiency, and lower- 
ing the unit cost of production. The importance of this latter goal 
of production research was brought out in testimony on the industrial 
utilization proposal. 

Finally, a great deal of our applied production research is conducted 
in order to help the farmer maintain his productive capacity more 
than to help him increase it. This is particularly true in the case of 
applied research dealing with the control of disease and insect pests 
of plants and animals and newly introduced weeds. 

As one applied research worker stated it colloquially, ““We have to 
run as hard as we can to stand still.” 

Certainly you gentlemen from the wheat country are thoroughly 
familiar with this problem in connection with the new races of wheat 
rust. 

IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH TO INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Senator Russetyi. Dr. Smith, I don’t see any reason why you should 
apologize for research to increase production. 

I hope that this statement doesn’t indicate any tendency on the 
part of the State experiment stations to relax for 1 minute their 
efforts to do so. Unless the farmers of this country are able to find 
some way out of this trouble by increasing production or some other 
method, they are hopelessly and irreparably sunk. 

Mr. Smiru. I had some hesitancy about writing the statement as I 
did. But it has gotten fixed in the minds of so many people that all 
that production research can do is to increase volume of production, 
whereas there are so many other attainable ends. So I put that state- 
ment in, Senator, to point up the other attainable ends. 

Senator Russseiu. I don’t think you would have justified your 
existence if you had not. 








| 
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I certainly hope you don’t have any intention of relaxing anywhere 
along the line on that. 


Mr. Sit. We have no intention of doing so. 

My whole point was to attempt to point to the other ends, because 
so many people have gotten that one idea in their mind, that that can 
be the only end. ‘That is an important one. 

Senator Younc. With wheat and many other grains—flax is a good 
example too—if it weren’t for the new varieties developed from time 
to time, we would be practically out of business. 

I thought a witness from Oregon, Mr. Root, the other day was very 
good. | think he is the president of the National Wheat Association 
too. He said if it wasn’t for these increased yields that they have 
been able to get on such crops that they would not be able to stay in 


business with the higher costs of production and lower prices per unit, 
or per bushel. 


Mr. Situ. That is right. 
And you pointed to one other thing there too: That in addition to 
that if we didn’t just keep on keeping on with these new varieties that 


would overcome these new races of wheat rust that nature can breed, 
we would be out of business too. 

Senator Stennis. I want to say this: 

I think Mr. Smith’s remarks are very timely on this subject, not in 
diminution or detracting from the production research, but more than 
once I have made speeches on agricultural research. And otherwise 
intelligent farmers would say to me afterwards ‘‘What are you talking 
about agricultural research for? We are producing more now than 
we can sell. It looks like you would have something more applicable 
to talk to us about.” 

And that is the very point there: They don’t really understand 
fully that this is a utilization matter. 

Mr. Smriru. And there are so many other aspects to the production 
itself, just keeping up with things. 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, in this connection, a member 
of the facultv of VPI where we have a fine extension service told me 
that our land-grant college and the farmers generally of Virginia are 
very much interested in this research program and hoped that I 
would support it. 

I told him that I thought he ought to first make the hearing on the 
House side. 


HOUSE HEARING 


He said they had testified on the House side. But the chairman 
from Mississippi of the subcommittee told them that for some reason 
that it would not be in the House bill. And I told him we would 
certainly give it a sympathetic hearing over here. 

But I think sometimes, with all due deference to the House, that they 
pass up some things expecting us to do it. 

Senator Russety. I don’t think there is anything new in that, 
Senator. 

Senator Hiii. As a former Member of the House; I think the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is correct. 

Senator RusseL.i. You may proceed. 

Mr. Smiru. Time will not permit us to give even one example of the 


types of research typical of each subject matter area listed in the above 
classification. 
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We feel, however, that the use of 2 or 3 examples would be helpful: 


MARKETING AND UTILIZATION 


As has been pointed out in testimony on the proposal for an enlarged 
program of industrial utilization research, the State experiment sta- 
tions have not generally been “tooled up” for utilization research, 
PARHOUIAHY where large-scale pilot-plant operations and incentives are 
required. 

Many State stations, however, have made notable contributions in 
fundamental research related to utilization. 

We have come back to this matter of fundamental research which 
backs up the applied research, whether it is production or utilization 
or marketing. And we have, and are still in a position to do these 
basic jobs. 

Some stations have made real contributions particularly with 
reference to food crop utilization. 

And I would like to mention the work of the Florida station. The 
Florida station’s work on citrus utilization has been particularly 
outstanding. Prior to the end of World War II, most of the citrus 
was consumed as fresh fruit. Research that developed the frozen 
concentrate method has given the consumer a year-round source of 
high quality juice and essentially doubled the market for citrus. 
Application of utilization research on the production of citrus pulp and 
citrus molasses is adding some $15 million annually to that State’s 
citrus income. 

And they are doing much fundamental research on the byproducts 

| of the citrus industry. 


COTTON SITUATION 


Cotton is still an important crop over a wide region of this country. 
Yet it is a crop that you gentlemen know is in serious trouble. 

Our textile and home economists tell us that certain markets for 
cotton might be longer maintained or even expanded if we knew more 
about the effects of specific fiber qualities on the fabrics and on their 
ultimate use. 

Consequently, the States of Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas have joined in a regional cotton 
marketing project entitled ‘‘Economic Analysis and Evaluation of the 
Use of Fiber Tests in the Marketing of Cotton.” 

Eventually the effects of the important fiber qualities—elongation, 
strength, length, fineness on product quality and serviceability— 
will be determined. 

Because of limited funds and heavy costs of this type of research, 
work will initially be limited to a study of the effects of one pene 
If positive results are obtained, however, the interest of cotton would 
be served if adequate funds could be obtained to study all of the re- 
maining properties simultaneously. 


PLANT DISEASES AND INSECTS 


The control of plant diseases by fungicides is expensive to the 
farmer since the program involves recurring applications of sprays 
or dusts to protect the crop. 

In current plant disease research at the Illinois station, an apparently 
new antibiotic has been discovered that is active against most of the 
plant disease-producing fungi for which it has been tested. 
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Further research may prove this discovery to be a money-saving 
one for the farmer. 

We know the antibiotics first were applied in human medicine. 
Then we found a few that would apply against bacteria that attacked 
certain plants. But there at the Illinois station they have discovered 
an antibiotic that will attack all these fungi diseases that attack plants. 

If it proves out, it can be a major incentive to lower the cost of 
production, bec ause it lowers the price spread for the farmer since 
he doesn’t have to make those recurring applications of fungicides 
to protect his crops that he now has to do. That is one of the points 
I wished to make earlier in this report. 


FIELD CROPS 


In a Federal-grant project, the Arizona station developed a new 
long-staple cotton known as Pima S~1. 

This variety is superior to the best available Egyptian cotton in all 
six of the major factors of spinning quality. Due to the demand for 
this cotton in the long-staple market, and the voluntary reduction in 
price by the growers, permission was eranted for doubling the acreage 
in 1957. 

This research appears to have been a major factor in reestablishing 
the long-staple cotton industry in the Southwest. 

Time does not permit any further review of the thousands of exam- 
ples of research contributions that are being made by our State experi- 
ment stations. 

In conclusion, we hope that this report may have added to your 
knowledge of the research functions of the State experiment stations 
and of the problems that confront us as we attempt to fulfill our 
obligations to the people. 

If it has raised questions in your minds, I am sure that the mem- 
bers of our committee will be glad to try to answer them. 

In table I, we have summarized the use that we made of the sizable 
increase in Federal-grant funds in 1957 and the proposed use of the 
more modest increase in 1958. 

Senator Russreiy. That table may be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE I.— Use of increase in 1957 and proposed use of increase for 1958 by the State 
agricultural erperiment stations, by subject-matter areas 





Area 1957 Percent 1958 Percent 














actual proposed 

Marketing and wéilisation.........................<<.- $783, 000 16.5 $183, 000 21.5 
Livestock and poultry... -..- ; sss ciel tac ah a disail 802, 000 16.9 140, 000 16.5 
Plant diseases and insects_----_- wip teas ainnsa decade 585, 000 12.3 104, 000 12.2 
Field crops-_-.-- ee sae aa a 378, 000 8.0 60, 000 7.1 
Soils and fertilizers_- Rakidatalete acl adh hata 341, 000 7.2 57, 000 6.7 
Farm economics and adjustment ins iki ae oop laharabesiaoaealiaons 341, 000 7.2 49, 500 5.8 
Horticultural and forest crops. - iesasighislatiticn otal 304, 000 6.4 49, 000 &.8 
DT GIN, ic iniicwcnnaicioddne ade 235, 000 4.9 44, 000 5.2 
Foods, human nutrition, ‘and home economics._._.---- 267, 000 5.6 44, 000 | 5.2 
Grass and forage crops. --- nbbialediddiigadiiincaietes 239, 500 5.0 40, 000 4.7 
Farm mechanization and structures--_--_--......-..-.---- 221, 000 4.7 35, 000 4.1 
ee 111, 000 2.3 19, 000 2.2 
Df dacs cette sie dddsnusceusscte salechieaai 142, 500 3.0 25, 500 3.0 

GUE, 5b bnonccnsthandobitadiubediotaseikeadie 4, 750, 000 100.0 850, 000 100. 0 





ES 
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Mr. Smiru. I wish Dr. Longwell and Dr. Worrilow would move up 
to the table with me. 

Senator Russet. We will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Smirx. If you have any questions, we will be glad to answer 
them. 


POSSIBILITY OF DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


Senator Ropertson. Before the other witnesses testify, I would 
like to ask this question: 

Do you assure us that if we add 6 million to the budget estimate for 
this type of research we will not be duplicating research that is con- 
templated to be carried on by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Smirx. The three of us will make every effort to answer any 
questions. I would like to share the responsibilities with my con- 
temporaries. John, would you respond to that? 

Mr. Lonewett. It would be difficult to go into the details of the 
extent of cooperation among the experiment stations and with the 
Agricultural Research Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

They are, however, organized approximately as follows: 

The Department of Agriculture has research which it does within its 
own organization. The experiment stations have research which they 
do within their own experiment stations, in their own organizations. 

And when common problems are encountered that involve particu- 
larly two or more States, it is an almost universal operation for the 
ARS and the state experiment stations concerned to cooperate in that 
research, each contributing from the capacity of their own staff 
members, and, of course, the funds that they have available. 

We attempt to do everything we can to encourage and develop this 
cooperative effort among the stations and with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Senator Roperrson. Well, it is only natural to assume that a 
research unit at Blacksburg operating under the Extension Service 
at VPI will have a more intimate knowledge of the problems of 
Virginia farmers than one operating out in California even, or in 
Illinois, or somewhere else. 

And I was pleased to hear the witness say that where one State 
starts research on a common problem or one that also is being studied 
by the Research Division of the Department of Agriculture, then the 
work is coordinated. 

Mr. Lonewet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. I just wanted to establish it, because I believe 
it myself, but I wanted to establish that we need a little of this control 
in each one of the States that would not be dependent on the Federal 
Government until we find out what is good for the farmer. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Senator Russe.u. I was interested in your statement about the 
State and other funds used in the manner prescribed by the legislatures 
or other donors. 

Is there a considerable amount of money available for the State 
experiment stations other than that appropriated by the legislature? 

Mr. Smirx. The vast majority of it, Senator, comes from either the 
Federal Government or the State governments. 

But more and more we find organizations, commercial organiza- 
tions, that have perhaps new products, that they will make a grant 
to a State experiment station to support a graduate student’s problem, 
or something like that. 

And then we do contract some with other agencies of Government. 
For example, a few years ago the Quartermaster Corps came to me 
and said that you have at your experiment station some of the most 
competent people in animal nutrition in the country. And we are 
interested in the preservation of meats by irradiation. And we would 
like to have you cooperate with us to solve some of the problems that 
we are afraid we will encounter with the irradiation of meat for its 
preservation. 

So we accepted a contract with the Quartermaster Corps to do some 
of the research on the qualities of meat so preserved. And we have 
had a right large program for a number of years. And I think we 
could point to many of those. 

Dr. Worrilow, would you comment on that? 

Mr. Worritow. Well, I think the policy in most of the States 
would be this: That if we did accept outside grants, they would be 
in support of work that is already in progress at the station and 
would expand the possibility of results that were important. 

That is the way we operate. We have a policy on grants. I am 
sure all the other stations do in the country. 

Senator Russe.u. I was not as much interested in policy as I was 
in the probable amount of funds that might be derived from sources 
other than the Federal Government and the State legislatures. 

(Tables showing distribution of funds follow:) 


23506—58——_50 
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Distribution of expenditures from non-Federal funds for research at State agricultural 
experiment stations by source of funds, fiscal year 1957 





State appro- 














State priations 

IE tasks a tnctieanian tres saredone $866, 251 
So et eet dn ee wee 167, 500 
IR ak titans 8 ctor aeepeaien 751, 564 
RR eon pion en i as 488, 115 
emreRs oo ss 8 sdk cs 8, 131, 227 
saa ataag aR, s 564, 290 
Cipmeeenae.. 2. Zi had 867, 783 
SD cid Soe nooo ine ak 195, 110 
I A Saale a ina 3, 295, 777 | 
J 0 Cee eee eet reeves 1, 419, 971 
i ls a 512, 007 |. 
Meats. 2s6b 2 sh ea 416, 552 
ek a en nk 1, 802, 229 
De enc ieee re ong tom ete 1, 444, 367 
ee ER OG ee ee eS 1, 445, 617 
SS eee ida nia cee 1, 250, 969 
ENO o> 22322544... 794, 000 
NR ikl benipgayhandans i 2, 268, 980 
Etat cereal Die Cling amet Nh eRe 275, 379 | 
| | PR A renee are 542, 875 
as cent 612,014 
EE ee 2, 497, 811 
I in dic druids Aetien Snip 1, 783, 542 
EE ac ocoad elon es casene 723, 776 
DOIN oe. 8355 fn hs cece cid 635, 602 
Montana---_-- re certs 804, 230 
POGUNONN 55.2 sadn - asble 859, 295 
I i an ee 132, 510 
Og ane 130, 689 
I he cba deanna bsoesce 1, 464, 092 
OS eee 404, 098 
og fh ig eee ee A 4, 144, 754 
Nertls Caroline... +4 <.~2snannse 1, 434, 338 
SGRGM BMBENOR. 56-2. cnn soe. -one 530, 537 
is soit ie. 655. bo 1, 326, 928 
Re 1, 088, 913 
ee S29 SLADE ES ES 1, 428, 046 
a ee 1, 162, 401 
ian Sa 1, 240, 471 
SE ree eee 121, 575 
South Carolina.._............--- 508, 204 
South Dakota 479, 000 
Tennessee 709, 426 
NO ieee tree Re tore ences Bios 1, 300, 296 
Li 400, 000 
Vermont --- 145, 000 
Virginia 1, 184, 063 
RI tie en a ne 1, 855, 104 
i 4 ees 267, 905 
SE sadn cbeuccodeanddowe 1, 585, 134 
MO cca cassis isigs dnsiacnncsaliaoae 400, 315 

PN science saben veedue 58, 860, 722 








Special en- 
dowments, 
industrial 
fellowships, 
ete. 





Fees 





614, 291 | 





Sales and 
miscella- 
neous 


$718, 406 
105, 185 
77, 362 
343, 308 
141, 628 
275, 060 
—111, 373 
101, 956 
872, 129 
105, 484 
341, 465 
433, 082 
952, 894 


799, 849 | 


549, 363 
251, 415 
205, 613 


16, 844, 135 








Total 


$1, 737, 047 
279, 805 
880, 763 
883, 180 

8, 993, 939 
1, 310, 198 
1, 004, 582 
417, 266 
3, 935, 218 
2, 554, 204 
617, 581 
787, 654 
2, 478, 040 
2. 861, 055 
2, 625, 954 
1, 923, 689 
1, 269, 140 
2, 565, 925 
374, 660 
735, 386 
612, 014 
2, 847, 072 
2, 754, 022 
1, 333, 491 
1, 109, 117 
1, 248, 334 
1, 559, 625 
189, 437 
206, 374 
1, 777, 356 
438, 348 
5, 249, 326 
1, 810, 957 
873, 064 
2, 240, 468 
1, 520, 997 
2, 055, 013 
1, 611, 093 
1, 375, 384 
197, 627 
805, 306 


84, 367, 549 


Note.—The negative figures appearing in the column “Sales and miscellaneous”’ result from differences 
n amounts of funds carried over from 1 year to the next. These differences are reflected in expenditures, 


i 
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Distribution of Federal payments to States and expenditures from non-Federal 
funds for research at State agricultural experiement stations, fiscal year 1957 


























1 Estimated. 





| | 
Federal funds | 
| Total i 
State Sec. 204(b); Federal Non-Fed- Grand 
Hatch Act| Agricul- funds eral funds total 
as tural 
amended | Marketing 
Act | 

Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and | 

Puerto Rico: } 
BIER, qn). ond ido. A $656, 503 $4,000 | $660,503 | $1,737,047 | $2,397,550 
Be Sth aseulespnnet<ipael 189, 115 7,700 | 196, 815 279, 805 476, 620 
pO” SES te EEE ee a Pe 242, 744 4, 000 | 426, 7 880, 763 1, 127, 507 
BS os ns See abies ee 553, 050 2, 500 | 555, 550 883, 180 1, 438, 730 
CIID 5s Sc ewesaleel 623, 881 19, 900 643, 781 8, 993, 939 9, 637, 720 
Comes: «citi Asli re 295, 207 5, 000 300,207 | 1,310, 198 1, 6106, 405 
Ee eee ee 257, 355 12, 500 269,855 | 1, 004, 582 1, 274, 437 
Delaware area met ae 200, 374 3, 500 203, 874 417, 266 621, 140 
ONE isis a Bu kab peck <p pena 364, 983 12, 500 377,483 | 3,935, 218 4, 312, 701 
RS abrcchock piechees waited 683, 2 9, 000 692, 290 2, 554, 204 3, 246, 494 
Mame ois .:5. hs Ld. 2. .ied ee ime Esitsus | 225, 902 617, 581 843, 483 
Bo chisel hickalien ek un cianee SO Ts. 263,396 | 787,654 | 1, 051, 050 
Illinois. - - <6 eetaa a Sen en 646, 678 6, 750 653, 428 2, 478, 040 3, 131, 468 
Indiana- SEN sees ae 563, 697 30, 500 594, 197 | | 2, 861, 055 3, 455, 252 
I ote 5. ali oii liletiod itis acaba 566, 996 39, 100 | 606, 096 2, 625, 954 3, 232, 050 
Kansas Pas = wipeniosn 420, 976 15, 900 | 436, 87 1, 923, 689 2, 360, 565 
Kentucky- aor toe desis he bas wiih 678, 160 11, 450 689, 610 1, 269, 140 1, 958, 750 
Louisiana. - .. igs ecébadeeaureainne 487, 626 3, 500 491, 126 2, 565, 925 3, 057, 051 
Maine... a oO ere 271, 382 22, 500 293, 882 | 374, 660 668, 542 
Maryland ............- wich ambbsadace 324, 339 7, 500 331, 839 735, 386 1, 067, 225 
Massachusetts __- eed te Siebees 305, 729 2, 000 307, 72 612, 014 919, 743 
Michigan. ._- ; aptilees aaacaenn 616, 658 66, 650 683,308 | 2,847,072 3, 530, 380 
Minnessta_........._. gic laioe. 549, 404 |... | 549, 404 | 2,754,022 | 3,303, 426 
SID. os Sin page nt Girne lly didn aldieaeal 663, 876 11, 300 675, 176 1, 333, 491 2, 008, 667 
Missouri... -_-- sh auidvteldia ddtudabded | 604, 872 36, 000 640, 872 | 1, 109, 117 1, 749, 989 
OMNI 6 ons ad + inks dale pb caecum sete 257, O82 |_...-. Wiadad 257, 082 1, 248, 334 1, 505, 416 
DID 581s Sendo cine tate eckat ines wale 376, 272 4, 350 380, 622 1, 559, 625 1, 940, 247 
Nevada_.__. wat: (d. 23eb)-heahnds 187,956 |... 187,956 | * 189, 437 377, 393 
New Hampshire _-_- ne ae ie TEA GEe Nodc0<.5 55046 220, 689 206, 374 427, 063 
New Jersey _.-- be isch tabaseust 299, 774 11, 725 311,499 | 1,777,356 2, 088, 855 
New Mexico B ae 7 ene WEE Ukacéucaneseet 256, 191 438, 348 694, 539 
New York ’ ii ile nonin 632, 931 5, 700 638, 631 5, 249, 326 5, 887, 957 
Weorehs Onriines Loi os 555 sisted ss 0G; G58 Gu ci. 895,826 | 1,810, 957 2, 706, 783 
North Dakota___----- panichiecsieaks 306, 066.}....--.-..-- 305, 093 873, 064 1, 178, 157 
Sg ne ke ints jth ae 730, 022 13, 750 743, 772 2, 240, 468 2, 984, 240 
it bce. ne tanta 475, 107 16, 100 491,207 | 1, 520, 997 2, 012, 204 
CR oR wah adnie csc eangaeneeudie 333, 098 14, 000 347,098 | 2,055,013 2, 402, 111 
WOMBEPIVOINR. 6 33553554. so etd. 2 804, 192 5, 500 809,692 | 1,611,093 2, 420, 785 
a ERS ae ee 5” GHG fascccnsass-’ 610, 079 1, 375, 384 1, 985, 463 
Whale Iaeed............-222-200adeeed 196,045 |... | 196,045 |” 197, 627 393, 672 
SIN, hc 2 cn conndctumenane Gs SE hwnd canes 537, 946 805, 306 1, 343, 252 
ee ee ee 302, 878 8, 500 311, 378 680. 231 991, 609 
Symes} sisi 2. dale Seo 683, 257 2, 100 685, 357 980, 656 1, 666, 013 
ee oe al ae 911, 461 26, 725 938,186 | 3,610, 697 4, 548, 883 
Ns dilate Slndddawrnhoddldnetddadacl 231, 660 5, 000 236, 660 690, 392 927, 052 
CS ere Tt , ea 230, 244 182, 533 412,777 
WES. o.. 6 nophecb Guns silanes GG T1G Piva donee pte 7,773 | 1,352, 795 1, 960, 568 
IDS jin dithalicin ane atiankeesddpatets 370, 397 37, 800 408,197 | 2, 461, 495 2, 869, 692 
WN I. co oninidnciae nese duscceban 466, 076 2, 500 468, 576 424, 311 892, 887 
Weems 2.460. cdca5c. ices ccise. 560, 498 }_........_.. 560,498 | 3, 403. 522 3, 964, 020 
MO I phic Aes racket cadences 209, 858 12, 500 222, 358 531, 206 753, 564 
Suber sse soca 22, 948, 598 500, 000 | 23, 448, 598 |'84, 367, 549 | 107, 816, 147 
Regional research fund - --_..-.....-.-- 5, 387, 495 |... onal QED bethasesdabee 5, 387, 495 
SE siividnstnaqnavensgnumnell 551, 451 |. — i 551, 451 
Unobligated balance...............-.-- WOOT Bio casecnenuns BR WE Bean co ceexen 116, 164 
NR 5 i502 ia 29, 003, 708 500, 000 | 29, 503, 708 |! 84, 367, 549 | 113, 871, 257 

Penalty mail: 
Reimbursement to Post Office De . 
ment for penalty mail costs of State 

experiment station directors __.._..-- 250, 000 SCTE leanne ~ cane 250, 900 
~tisiacaagiae tal tedlihin ea hancein hs single 
Grand total........--.- Ay hs Miata | 29, 253, 708 500, 000 | 29, 753, 708 | 84, 367, 549 | 114, 121, 257 
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Mr. Smirx. They would be relatively small. 

Mr. Worrttow. They would be relatively small, that is right. 

And they usually come from smaller companies who are not able 
to have their own research facilities and maybe have some products 
that look good to them. 

We had a hand in one particularly with Hercules Powder Co. That 
developed a very important insecticide. So that is an example of 
how we cooperate. 

Senator Russe.y. Well, would funds of that nature be as much as 
5, 7, or 10 percent of your total expenditures ? 

| Mr. Worrttow. I can’t speak for the other stations. It probably 
| would run in that neighborhood for us—about 514 percent, I think, of 
| our total funds. 

Mr. Lonewett. A hasty calculation would indicate just about the 
same percentage for Missouri. 

Mr. Worritow. We have to be careful of these funds, too, because 
there is not anything permanent about them. And you cannot put 
i the staff on them. You have to expand your work or use graduate 
assistants to give assistance to the other people. 


ENROLLMENT IN LAND GRANT COLLEGES 


Senator Russety. You refer to the depressing effect on agricultural 
enrollments in land-grant colleges existing today. 
Has there been a reduction in the agricultural enrollment or has 
it _ failed to keep pace with the enrollment in other courses ? 
fr. Smrrx. In the land-grant college association we have a com- 
mittee that makes a survey each year. And for the past several years 
: enrollment—total enrollment, that is—has been just about steady; is 
; that right ? 
: Mr. Lonewett. Yes. It has not risen with other enrollments. The 
situation varies greatly from one institution to another. 
Mr. Worrtirow. We are in a small State, and we find now that as 
these increased oportunities in the service area to agriculture become 
apparent that we have interests from graduates of urban high schools 
t as well asrural. 

T think here too often when we make a calculation about the poten- 
tial for agriculture enrollment we only consider the rural high schools. 
And that is not true; the urban people are getting an interest in this, 
particularly in the biological science area. 

Senator Russrrx. They are increasing the demands on the Exten- 
sion Service. 

Mr. Worrttow. Horticulture has given us some concern there. 


FUNDS FOR PAY INCREASES 


Senator Russeti. You are asking for an increase of $6 million above 
the budget estimate, as I understand it. 

Do I gather correctly from your statement that $414 million of this 
F would be devoted to pay increases ? 
; Mr. Smirn. $414 million would be needed if we could reach this. 
T am not sure that we could reach it, Senator. 
Senator Russety. Well, why did you select 20 percent as your objec- 
tive ? 

Mr. Smiru. A year ago we made a little survey of comparative sal- 
aries in State experiment stations with comparable competing agencies. 
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We found that in general the salaries in the United States Department 
of Agriculture were a little bit higher but not a great deal. 

And that is reflected by these statements that there has been a small 
and rather, we think, more or less healthy interchange of personnel 
from one to the other. But with competing enterprises elsewhere, I 
believe that that was the basis for that. 

Senator Russety. Well, has the pay scale of the Federal employees 
engaged on these projects gone up 20 percent ? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t know, sir. I doubt that they have. 

Senator Russexx. I didn’t think it had gone that much. 

I was wondering how you got the 20 percent pay increase for those 
engaged on the State projects. Federal employees have not gone up 
20 percent. 

Mr. Lonewetx. Senator, could I suggest this: That many of our 
competitors are industrial research groups. 

Senator Russgeiy. Of course, they are competing with the people on 
the Federal payroll just like they are yours. 

Mr. Lonewetu. That is exactly right. 

Senator Russeii. Because your scientists are almost interchangeable 
with the Federal scientists that are working on these same projects. 

You work right along together ? 

Mr. Lonewe.u. And there is less difference in the salaries certainly 
between the Federal people and the State experiment station people; 
but the research in industry is the principal competitor. 

Senator Russexiy. I can understand if there was any wide disparity 
between the people working on the State payrolls on this same work 
and the federally paid employees. 

But it seems to me if we go to taking care of any discrepancy between 
this general work in this field and in private enterprise that we would 
also have to increase Federal employees. 

Mr. Smrirn. I believe the Federal people have pointed to that same 
problem in their testimony. 

Senator Russeti. We would have an unbalance on the other side 
that you referred to with respect to Federal employees. 

Mr. Soiru. I say I think that the Federal people in their testi- 
mony have probably pointed to this same problem, that all the bio- 
logical sciences are facing. 

Senator Russetu. We have had it discussed, yes. 

And, of course, we know that by action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission they have increased scientists in some fields more than they 
have in this field. 

Mr. Suiru. That is right. 

Senator Russetn. Senator Hill. 


RETENTION OF PROMISING STUDENTS 


Senator Hizx. Doctor, our chairman spoke of enrollments. I have 
been sitting for the past 8 weeks as a member of another committee 
listening to many scientists, educators, and other distinguished lead- 
ers on the matter of more education and stimulation and challenge, 
so to speak, and guidance, of what we might term our brighter youth, 
our more promising youth, into other fields of science, engineering, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and fields of that kind. 
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What is your thinking with reference to that problem in the sci- 
ence of agriculture, and also in the matter of keeping some of these 
brighter youths out on the farm in the actual practice of everyday 
work of agriculture ? 

Mr. SmrrH. We feel very keenly about that. 

That is a thread we tried to weave through this whole statement. 
We feel very keenly that the future of America not only is tied up 
with the physical scienees and with the national defense in the arma- 
ments field, but it is also tied up with trying to make some areas of 
agriculture now so obviously enticing that we will continue to keep 
some of the brighter people in this area, that we will be competing 
for the brains of the better young people, or a proportionate share. 
Because we believe that the strength of this Nation will continue to 
rest on a strong and a productive and a vigorous agricultural segment. 

Senator Hitt. Agriculture will always, won’t it, remain the mud- 
sill so far as we can see. 

Mr. Suirx. We certainly would agree with that premise. 

Senator Hitz. As you know, there are tremendous pressures to get 
these brighter youth into these other fields. And we recognize the 
importance of that and the necessity of that. 

But I do not think we want to drain agricultural science. 

Mr. Smirn. That is true, 

Dr. Worrilow, you people in the Northeast have been giving some 
thought to this problem I know. Wouldn’t you like to speak to that 

oint ? 
y Mr. Worrimow. I am afraid I can’t speak very adequately to the 
point. Except that we are making an effort to make people aware of 
the fact that agriculture is a basic science, and has always been. The 
emphasis we are getting in these other areas it seems to me may be 
drawing attention away from that fact. 

And I am concerned about the unbalance that may happen here. 
The only thing that I can say is that these students are—well, vou are 
talking about the bright students—they are bright economically too. 
And if we are able to place an outstanding agricultural graduate to 
an advantage once in a while, salarywise and opportunitywise, it does 
as much as anything I know to stimulate interest in agricultural 
science, and interest in agriculture. 

And we have this happen every once ina while. I think this is one 
of the ways to do it. 


FARM YOUTH AND COLLEGE 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if this unemploy- 
ment situation would have anything to do with a number of young 
farm people who might go back to the farm. I think it is true that 
a high percentage of farm youth go to college for the express purpose 
of getting an education and going into some line of work other than 
farming. But I am wondering if the unemployment situation might 
induce more of them to go back to the farms now. 

Mr. Worritow. We think it will, Senator. 

We also think it will induce some of them to come to college. We 
have had some boys in Delaware that are good college material. We 
notice they are considering coming back to college. Some of them 
are applying. 
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Senator Youne. What have been your observations, or do you have 
any figures on the percentage of farm ie that go to college as 
one to nonfarm youth or urban youth ? 

r. Lonewe tt. I think in Missouri the percentage is not dissimilar. 

It is more, I am sure, an economic factor; that is, the financial ability 
of the parents and of the students themselves to pay the costs of the 
college education. And the urban children have some advantage in 
that regard. 

Now, we attempt to give them all the assistance we can; some in 
the way of scholarships for the superior students, and employment 
and loan funds, which has been of considerable assistance. 

But so far as the percentage of high-school graduates, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a great deal of difference in farm boys and girls and 
town boys and girls. 

RETURN OF GRADUATES TO FARM 


Senator Youne. What percentage would you say of graduates from 
an agricultural college actually go back to the farm? 

Mr. Lonewetu. The best estimate we can get of those who graduate 
and immediately return to the farm is probably in the neighborhood of 
10 or 12 percent. But eventually there will be many more. You see, 
it costs money to get into farming, and the graduate will find a job 
in which he can make himself a stake, and 10 or 15 years later he gets 
back on the farm. 

So that eventually probably 20 percent of them get back. But that 
is about as high as it goes. 

Senator Youne. In North Dakota we have-often thought we were 
running educational institutions for the benefit of other States. A 
large percentage of the graduates go to other States, and they do 
very well too. 

But our population has remained pretty constant until the last 3 
or 4 years. These young students are getting an education there to 
find employment in other industries throughout the United States. 

Mr. Loneweti. Then what is happening to many college graduates 
is that they go into the mixed-feed industry, the fertilizer industry, and 
so forth. You can just name a long list of them that employ agricul- 
tural graduates. 

Senator Youne. In the future I think it will be more important by 
far than in the past for a farmer to have a good education, particularly 
along agricultural lines. 

Mr. Lonewe t. It is going to take it. Because he must know the 
application of science and technology to farming. 

Senator Younc. I can remember when I was a young man not many 
farmers would pay attention to what a county agent had to say. But 
it isa different story now. 

Mr. Smirn. Senator, I came immediately here from a substation in 
my State. Our main station is located at the college. And then as 
Senator Hill knows, in the various geographic and soil areas of the 
State, we have what we call a substation where applied research is 
done on the matter of crops and soils and livestock, and so on. 

I was down at this substation with practically my entire forestry 
department, and we were talking about the substation superintendent 
there putting in some applied research on forestry in that area. 
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And he said a vast majority of the people that I serve here at this 
substation are college graduates. 

That is an unusual situation in our State. But in this particular 
county, Wilcox County, nearly all the people in that particular county, 
or a large percentage of them, are college graduates. I am saying this 
to emphasize the point that you made. 

He said, “Those people expect me to know.” It isn’t like some of 
these other farmers who come in from other areas. Those people who 
are college graduates, they expect me to know the answers. If I don’t, 
they expect me to have some research going to help solve the problems 
that they bring in. 

Senator Younc. When did you leave from North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College? 

Mr. Lonewe tt. 1948. 

Senator Youne. Another good man we lost from North Dakota. 

Senator Russetzt. Senator Stennis, did you have any questions? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I do. 

But Senator Robertson is here. I think I am sitting in his place. 

Senator Ropertson. I have no questions. 


SALARIES FOR DUAL-EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


Senator Stennis. All right. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has a mighty good statement 
here. I will address myself for the time being on this problem here 
about the salaries for these men that work partly for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and partly for the State government. 

Some of them are that way in Mississippi, I know. Those that work 
side by side, Federal Government employees and State employees, do- 
ing virtually the same work and having such a disparity in salaries. 
We have passed a bill here in the Senate, and I think it will become 
law, to provide for across the board about a 9 percent increase I think 
for civil service employees. 

g Of course, that will apply to Federal employees in the research 
eld. 

We have a bill before Senator Russell’s committee here providing 
for salary increases for all those in the armed services. 

It is going to run on up if passed by the House; I think some of 
the increase in the upper brackets ran up to 35 or 40 percent. And 
just one little item of that bill; it provides for increases for retired 
officers. And that is all right. But by comparison here the annual 
bill now to pay the retired officers their retirement in the military 
is over $600 million. 

And it is said in 4 or 5 more years it is going to be a billion dollars 
just for that item alone. 

It shows what a big problem this salary matter is. But you are 
going to have those increases now for your Federal employees. And 
also in your research. 

Now, what is going to be done about the other? That is the problem 
here before this committee. It cannot be answered easily or readily, 
but it is certainly not answered by saying it is a State problem. 

It is partly Federal too, because they pay part of the salaries of a 
number of these people. 

That is correct; is it not? 
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Mr. Smiru. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Your recommendation, then, is to meet that situ- 
ation; correct ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is one of the principal bases of our whole state- 
ment here, that we believe that a considerable part of the Federal 
grant funds that we are requesting at this time will be required to 
meet the cost of living and competition. 

Senator Srennis. All right. 

We will come to competition in a minute. 


REACTION OF STATES TO SALARY INCREASE 


What assurances can you give this committee that if they put this 
money in to cover the salary increases—how are you going to guaran- 
tee that it will be properly used and not abused ? 

And will the States decrease their appropriations accordingly ? 
What hope do you have they will come up with their part of it? 

I think that would be a strong point here if you can give us some 
assurances on that. 

Mr. Smirn. The only assurance I could give you, of course, is this: 
That the States themselves have continued to increase their appropri- 
ations for the support of research. And I believe that they will con- 
tinue to do so. 

During the past several years when the Federal Government did 
in 1954 and 1955 and 1956, in that period, when the Federal grant 
funds were increasing considerably, the States went right along with 
their increase in their part of it, because they are putting 2 to 3 times 
the amount in that the Federal Government is putting in this co- 
operative effort. 

Senator Stennis. Well, based on your knowledge of those increases 
that were made, were they judiciously applied and properly applied ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes,sir. I can answer that without equivacation. And 
I think you would agree with that. 

Mr. Lonewe Lu. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. As far as you gentlemen can assure this commit- 


tee it will be done if you get this additional increase you ask for here, 
you so do now? 


Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 
COMPETITION OF INDUSTRY 


Senator Stennis. Now, someone has said that you couldn’t meet the 
competition of industry for these top scientists. Of course, you can- 
not fully meet it. And I wouldn’t suggest a figure that would be fully 
competitive with them. 

But Senator Robertson observed here that you are not going to con- 
tinue to get the quality of men that you already have unless you get 
some salary increases for them. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is our concern. 

Senator Srennis. Wouldn’t you lose these men, and aren’t you 
losing them all along, because of this competition ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, in a little survey I made recently, 34 experiment 
stations reported that since January 11, 1957, these 34 experiment sta- 
tions, 19 of them lost people to USDA. They lost 39 people. We 
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don’t consider that a very bad thing. We think it is wholesome and 
healthy for people to move from the State experiment stations to the 
USDA and vice versa within limits. 

But if the salary discrepancy between USDA and the States be- 
came such that there was sort of a wholesale employee movement over 
to the USDA, then we would be robbing our training area of people 
who are capable of training people for the future. 

And I would not be one to say that a man would do a better job 
of research if he were an employee of the USDA than if he were an 
employee of the State experiment stations. 

I think if he can turn out good work at one place, he can at the 
other. So, I don’t believe we would be increasing the total output of 
research results if we made a disparity in salary such that a majority 
of the better people would move over to another area. 

Let’s get to the matter of competition from industry. 

Industry can and always will pay, I think, more than the colleges 
will pay. This survey that we made originally was not directed at this 
flow of people from the experiment stations to USDA and back. That 
was a byproduct. I started out to ask the directors what competition 
they were having from industry, because industry paid so much more. 

But, as a byproduct I decided I would just as well ask them about 
the situation between some of the people that we cooperated with so 
closely. I found that we had lost quite a few people in the past year 
to industry too. And they had gone not at differences in salary of a 
thousand dollars to two thousand dollars; that is essentially the differ- 
ence that a man moves from the experiment station to the USDA for, 

or vice versa. 
It takes money to make a man want to move. He has to move his 
family and all that. But in general, the salary offered by industry 
were in the nature of $10,000, $15,000, and a few of them $20,000 in 
excess. 
PERSONNEL REMAINING WITH COLLEGES 


We lost some people to the pulp industry. But it was surprising the 
number of them who were offered jobs in industry at these salaries of 
$15,000 a year, or $12,000 a year—and that sounds pretty good to the 
average experiment station worker—particularly in the area that you 
and I come from—a lot of people who were offered these positions did 
not accept them. 

Here were the things they said were the reasons they stayed with 
; the colleges : 
They liked the freedom to do research under the academic con- 

itions. 

They didn’t like to be continuously pushed as they felt they would 
be in industry. 

They like to have the opportunity to continue to teach. 

It is a funny thing about us people who like to teach; we will take 
part of our pay in that kind of satisfaction. 
So, vastly more people who were offered jobs in industry stayed 
with the colleges because of those considerations in money. But if our 
salaries stay down, we won’t continue to hold them, because that is just 
a part of the reason we are staying. 

Senator Stennis. The disparity would be too much; is that right? 
Mr. Smiru. Yes. 
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Mr. Lonewett. If I.could, I would like to emphasize a point Dr. 
Smith made. 

When you take these top men out of academic surroundings, you are 
drying up the source of the future scientists of the country. And that 
applies to agriculture as well as anywhere else. 


BENEFIT OF PROGRAMS TO FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


Senator Stennis. And you slow down the pace of your whole plan 
of work; isn’t that true; you slow down your pace when you take these 
better men out? 

I do not know myself of any return that the Federal Government 
gets on any program that is as much as it gets from the States on these 
experiment stations and extension services. 

It seems to me like with all these increases to civil service people 
and the military—and they are justified—but it shows the Government 
is meeting that responsibility, and it seems to me like we would cer- 
tainly be niggardly if we didn’t put up the Federal Government’s 
share of these increases to these Federal workers, your extension and 
agricultural experiment station group. 

I am just glad to get your testimony here as something from the field 
on just how it operates and what you are up against. 

Let me say this about what you said about the teachers: I had a 
young man to lunch with me yesterday. I just happened to know 
him. He is a graduate student at Duke University. 

He said he had a good job with a utility company, and had a bright 
future. But he said he could feel they were putting him in a strait- 
jacket. He didn’t have much more to look forward to except getting a 
gold watch at the end of 30 years and the thanks of the corporation, 
and so forth. 

And he said that he resigned. He pulled out. He has gone on 
continuing his education with the idea of becoming a teacher. And I 
commended him most highly. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Aiken. 


MARKETING AND UTILIZATION FUNDS 


Senator Arken. I would like to ask a question or two. 

I noticed the steadily increasing appropriations for marketing and 
utilization of the increased percentage of the money which was used 
for marketing and utilization. ' 

And this does not include something like $5 million which I believe 
it is proposed to spend overseas this year and to charge to the Public 
Law 480 funds. 

Is this marketing and utilization increase being used on the farms 
to any extent? 

Is it directed toward improved conditions on the farms? Or where 
does it come into the picture ? . 

Is it in cold storage or city distribution or packaging or marketing 
or anything like that? Where would you say that the bulk of the 
benefits are going from that expenditure ? { 

Mr. Lonewetu. Well, they go both places. Of course, if I could 
just use what we refer to as the meat-type hog as an illustration. 

Senator Arken. Yes. 
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Mr. Lonewe tt. You probably are aware of the fact that the Ameri- 
can public is buying and consuming less than—consuming less and 
less fat each year. it doesn’t make any difference whether it is pork 
fat or butter fat or any other kind. 

Senator ArkeNn. That is taking place particularly in your State? 

Mr. Lonewet.. Yes. 

That means that meat animals whether hogs or cattle or sheep must 
be put on the market with less fat on them. We are now developing 
what we call the meat-type hog. 


RESEARCH ON CONSUMER PREFERENCE 


In our central experiment stations, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and working with several of the meatpackers, 
we carried on a marketing research program which included what we 
call consumer preference. 

We went right to the people themselves, the urban meat consumers 
and found out their preferences. 

We related that back to the type of hogs that the packers were 
paying the price for, the kind of hogs that were coming to market, 
the various grades. 

We found to begin with that there was not very much of a relation- 
ship. The packers were interested in volume. They had to run so 
many hogs a day through to take care of the overhead, and so on. 
And there was a fairly strong opposition on the part of some of the 
marketing people, the commission houses, and others, as well as the 
packers, to this kind of research. 

We even encountered some rather strong opposition, but the report 
of that research has been published. There have been a good many 


| meetings held. 

| Now, there is a distinct trend to ward paying a premium for meat- 
| type hogs which in turn reflects back to the type of hog the farmer is 
producing to secure that premium. 


Now, we are going to get into a good deal of argument over some 
of the things that are developing in the hog business. But that is a 
direct result of this marketing research, reflected back on the kind of 
hogs the farmer is now beginning to produce. 

Senator Arken. I understand you have done excellent work in pro- 
ducing the meat-type hogs. But I have been a little disturbed lately 
that there hasn’t been emphasis put on more cooperative marketing 
on the part of the farmers. Is that generally a lessening of activity ? 

Mr. Loneweti. We have a good deal of activity in our State. The 
marketing association is one of the local big cooperatives. 


BENEFITS DERIVED BY FARMER 


Senator Atken. I know the documents coming out of the Depart- 
ment now you don’t find much reference to cooperative marketing. 
I just wondered what percentage of this increase in research and 
the benefits that derive from it found its way back to the farm. 
I cannot help but think that while farming has been dropping a 
little, that the income of distributors and handlers and processors— 
a lot of them have shown record earnings this last year. 
I am wondering if we are directing this research a little bit away | 
from the farm and toward the processors and handlers. | 
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I realize there are probably as many of them now, and that it is 
very important, and that you are doing excellent work and I don’t 
begrudge helping them so long as we don’t forget the man who is 
actually producing it and has to live on the farm. 

Mr. Lonewetut. We do our best to keep in direct touch with the 
farmers themselves through our own staff contacts, and through the 
agricultural Extension Service. 

The farmer is always at liberty to come to us. We do our best to 
keep in touch with them and we do, I think, a reasonably good job. 
Senator Arken. I think it is excellent to help develop these cit 
distribution systems and so forth, but we don’t want to forget that all 
of this is charged up against the farmer on the farm appropriation 
bill. And it seems like most everybody in the world has added some- 

thing to that load. 

I guess that is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

But I think it is awfully important that when we make farm ap- 
propriations that we see that the farmers get the benefits from them 
to the maximum amount. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Dirkson, you lost the benefit of your 
seniority by stepping out to the telephone momentarily. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all right. I have no questions. 

Senator Russet. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
gentlemen. And we will go to the representatives of the Extension 
Service. 

Well, first, let me ask Senator Yarborough if he has a statement to 
present. 


IMPENDING DISASTER TO RICE-GROWING INDUSTRY 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Yarsoroueu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I was on another committee and was excused to come to present this 
matter. 

It is a pleasure always to appear before this distinguished commit- 
tee. I appear for an objective that I was not familiar with a few 
weeks ago and have learned of with some alarm. 

And that is the matter of the impending disaster to the ricegrow- 
ing industry. It is a very profitable farming industry in my State, 
and has been during the years of the farm depression one of the most 
prosperous of all. 

Now, a new disaster threatens that industry. A disease that they 
call hoja blanca that affects rice is coming up from South America. 
It has destroyed over 60 percent of the rice in Venezuela. It has 
gotten into Cuba. It has destroyed over 50 percent of the crop there. 
It is destroying the rice crop of those Caribbean countries. It has 
gotten into Florida where I understand they have had considerable 
success combatting it by isolation, there being only a little rice in 
Florida. 

If it reaches the crescent of the gulf coast and Louisiana and Texas 
and Arkansas, it will be a disastrous blow to American agriculture. 
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An appropriation of a hundred thousand dollars is sought, Mr. 
Chairman, for research on the disease. Practically nothing is known 
about it in this country, or in Cuba or South America where it has hit 
and is obliterating their rice industry because of lack of knowledge 
of how to combat it. 

And I would like to present Mr. Dishman from Beaumont, Tex.— 
Mr. J. C. Dishman—who is president of the Texas Rice Improvement 
Association. 

He is more familiar with it and can give the committee detailed in- 
formation about this new agricultural disaster that threatens that seg- 
ment of American agriculture. 

May I present Mr. Dishman now ? 

Senator Russetxi. Not to testify. These other witnesses are about 
to testify. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. He can wait and present his testimony. 

I urgently recommend to the committee that it make this very 
modest appropriation. It could save a vast industry many millions 
of dollars a year. 

That is all we know to do now, is just begin the research. 

Senator Russeti. Have you looked into what the Department pro- 
posed to do along this line? 

We had some testimony to the effect that they plan to do some work 
in this field. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I understand that this appropriation was 
sought after conference with the Agriculture Department and for 
them to carry on the work. That is after consultation with the 
Agriculture Department. 

Senator Russeti. We are glad to have heard you, Senator. We 
will be glad to hear these other witnesses after the Extension Service 
has concluded. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The Rice Institute also, which has headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis, and all the organizations in the country that have 
to do with the marketing and growing of rice, are vitally interested 
in this because the whole industry is threatened with this disease. 

Senator Russett. We are glad to have your statement, Senator. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you. 


LETTER FROM CONGRESSMAN BROOKS 


Senator Russetv. I also have a letter from Congressman Brooks of 
Texas to go in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. RicHArD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR: In your consideration of proposed appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I would like to take this opportunity to bring to your 
attention a problem of the most vital concern to southeast Texas and the entire 
rice industry of the United States. 

Our domestic rice industry is in serious and genuine need of immediate addi- 
tional research funds to combat the devastating hoya blanca or “white leaf” 
disease which has recently been discovered in the United States. Responsible 
leaders of rice farming and milling groups have emphasized that a minimum 
of $100,000 be appropriated in addition to requests by the President so that essen- 
tial research concerning this disease can be initiated immediately. 
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It seems likely that the House committee may only make general recommenda- 
tions in acknowledgment of this critical problem which would be included in the 
committee report accompanying the bill while proposing no additional funds to 
carry out a realistic program, This does not seem to be adequate to protect our 
domestic rice industry and assure the thousands of persons who depend on rice 
for their livelihood that we are taking necessary steps to keep crops throughout 
the South from being ravaged by this disease. 

The research of the Beaumont Experiment Station has been invaluable to 
our farmers in southeast Texas in helping them to produce better grades of rice 
and develop more productive pasture programs. An indication of the importance 
of this research to our rice growers is found in the fact that the Texas Rice 
Improvement Association has contributed $401,770 to the station since 1943. 
Land has been donated for this work, equipment has been furnished, a herd 
of cattle turned over for research projects and a number of buildings have been 
made available to the station by the improvement association. In summary, our 
local people have made significant contributions to the experiment station’s work 
on research of the utmost urgency to our farmers—however, there is much vital 
work to be done which these limited funds cannot accomplish. 

The discovery of hoja blanca was made at Belle Glade, Fla., and apparently 
spread from widely infected areas in Cuba, Venezuela, and Colombia. Losses 
from hoja blanca exceeding 60 percent of rice crops are a matter of record in 
Venezuela and more than 25 percent of the Cuban crop last year was totally 
destroyed and only poor qualities of rice were harvested in many other parts 
of the island. 

The presence of hoja blanca in the United States is a genuine and serious 
threat to our entire rice industry. Every known eradication measure was used 
against the disease in Florida last fall and I understand further efforts will be 
made again this year. However, little is known of the disease and how it will 
act in areas of modern farming methods. 

One important factor to our ricegrowers is known at this time, and that is 
hoja blanca thrives and spreads rapidly in areas growing what is commonly 
known as barnyard or marsh grass. Our ricegrowing areas are heavily infested 
with this grass and once the disease enters our area we can expect its imme- 
diate spread throughout the gulf-coast region. 

There are approximately 5,000 varieties of rice known in the world. A few 
of these apparently have some resistance to hoja blanca, but none of these 
resistant types have the qualities demanded by American markets. If we are to 
have seed of commercial varieties ready for planting before hoya blanca threat- 
ens our highly concentrated ricegrowing areas in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and California, research in crossing and tests must be accelerated. 

Usual time for a thorough test of a new variety of rice is from 8 to 12 years 
and the search for a marketable variety which is resistant to hoja blanca is 
just beginning. In this particular situation the research experts must first 
isolate the resistant lines and send them to experiment stations in the United 
States for crossbreeding. Then, in order to insure that we do not assist the 
spread of hoja blanca ourselves, the actual testing of the crossbreeds must be 
made in countries already infected—Cuba, Venezuela, or Colombia. It is read- 
ily aparent that this program to protect our $250-million-a-year rice industry 
will take time. And the need for Federal participation is clearly indicated 
through the fact that we will need the full cooperation of other countries to carry 
out the research. 

This job of detailed research needs to be done as fast as it is humanly possible, 
Senator. The benefits of the program in preventing the infection of our rice 
crops with hoja blanca can be estimated in the millions of dollars. However, 
our local people are unable to finance the program alone. Already the rice people 
are helping in every way possible—even to the extent of supplementing salaries 
of experts working at the experiment station—but to do the job now, when it will 
be most effective and economical, we are in critical need of some additional appro- 
priations for this research. 

I am confident the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations will 
give this emergency facing our rice industry their most serious consideration, 
and I hope that additional funds of not less than $100,000 might be included in 
your recommendations to the full committee at the conclusion of your study. 

Thank you for this opportunity to outline this problem which is of such critical 
importance to us in southeast Texas and to rice-producing areas throughout 
the South. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 


JACK BROOKS. 
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Senator Russetx. All right, Mr. Ballard, you may proceed. 
Thank you for permitting Senator Yarborough to intervene. 


CooPpERATIVE ExTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR F. L. BALLARD, OREGON 
STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS; DIRECTOR E. J. HASLERUD, NORTH 
DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FARGO; AND DIRECTOR J. E. 
HUTCHISON, TEXAS A. AND M. COLLEGE SYSTEM, COLLEGE 
STATION 


COOPERATION WITH LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Bauuarp. I have with me Director Haslerud. We are here in 
the interest of the item in the Department of Agriculture budget for 
cooperation with the land-grant colleges in cooperative extension work. 

I have a statement which I would like to file. But because of the 
shortness of time, I am going to speak from it if I may. 

Senator Russeti. Your statement will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE LEGISLATIVE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is F. L. Ballard. I 
am associate director of the extension service of Oregon State College. Accom- 
panying me are E. J. Haslerud, director of the extension service of North Dakota 
Agricultural College; and John E. Hutchison, director of the extension service of 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. We represent the American Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities and are appearing in support 
of the item in the Department of Agriculture budget for payment to the States 
under established formulas for cooperative extension work, totaling $50,715,000, 
and the item for support of the Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the amount of $2,096,540. 

We are very appreciative of the support your committee has given to this coop- 
erative enterprise which is regarded as the most effective adult education move- 
ment in all the history of education. Not only are we in support of the budget 
item of $50,715,000 for payment to the States, but we are calling attention to 
the fact that our association through duly authorized channels requested from 
the Secretary a $6 million increase in the budget now under consideration. Some- 
where in the process of budgetmaking, this request was lost, but we reaffirm 
our needs for your consideration in view of the widespread increasing acceptance 
of this cooperative work by the people with whom we develop the on-the-ground 
subject matter which constitutes the work program State by State. 

The core of these programs has been largely economic. Every State can docu- 
ment increased financial returns from improved farm management or distri- 
bution processes which add much more in the way of increased annual income 
to farm families than the entire cost of the whole extension program to the 
State. But all of the program is not based on cold economics. Improved manage- 
ment of land resources through application of new scientific principles to bring 
greater income has always been the theory of the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities. Since this increased return is easily established, it is also the theory 
that a reasonable portion of this return should be reflected in better rural living 
and not entirely devoted to further capital outlay. Hence intensity of the 
programs in the fields of home affairs and with youth under the well-known 4-H 
Club label. As more and more people find satisfactions from the teachings of 
the cooperative extension service their requests for service reach broader fields 
and action areas which are allied to and go hand and hand with more efficient 
production and marketing. 

Reference is made to increasing support on the part of the people with whom 
the cooperative extension service works. We appreciate the modest increases 
in appropriations for this cooperative program which your committee has ap- 
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proved during the past 5 years. These amount to $18,564,890, but we respect- 
fully call your attention to the fact that during this period the States through 
their legislatures and the counties through various forms of county government 
have increased their support by a greater figure. $24,902,036. This is in every 
way very much as it should be. The fact that the two cooperating agencies of 
government nearest to the places where the actual work is performed are in such 
positive support is firm justification for the support through the Department 
of Agriculture approved by the Congress, in our opinion. 

We wish particularly to call your attention to the actions of the States and 
counties in 1957. Together these 2 agencies of government increased support 
of cooperative extension work by $8,307,538, the largest increase from these 
sources in any single year since this cooperative educational program was 
established May 8, 1914. 

There has never been, so far as our committee is aware, any standard sug- 
gested, either by the Department of Agriculture or the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, as to the most satisfactory relationships 
of funds used in cooperative extension work as between the Department and 
the States. For many years the Department contributions in total were larger 
than those made by the States. In recent years, and to the great encourage- 
ment of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities, this situation has been reversed and the States have carried the greater 
financial load. Currently this is a ratio of approximately 60 to 40. While not 
presuming to establish any formula as to relative participation by the three 
agencies—Federal, State, and county—in this program, our committee, in view 
of the circumstances above outlined, has no hesitation in renewing its original 
request for an increase of $6 million in the Department item for payment to the 
States. 

In our appearances before this committee in the last 4 years we have made 
our request for support on the basis of additional county extension agents, both 
men and women, and for 4-H Club agents in those States where this designation 
of certain county agents prevails. Much of the State and county contributions 
have been required to meet rapidly rising costs of operation—travel, equipment, 
and supplies. Additional county extension agents have made it possible in all 
of the States to give more individual attention to placing an economic base under 
more farms through individual contacts and consultation in the process known 
as farm and home development. This consideration of the individual farm unit 
is becoming more and more important and the farmers are demanding more and 
more of it. 

Notwithstanding changes of the times, 96 percent of our farms still are family 
operations. These farms are 39 percent larger than they were in 1940, the invest- 
ments in individual farms are 4 or 5 times as great as in 1940. Technical changes 
are producing a tremendous impact on these farms and more and more analytical 
business-type assistance is being asked of county extension agents. It has been 
possible also, as we assured your committee would be the case, to give more atten- 
tion to working with farm and home leaders in more counties to develop more 
inclusive and, in many cases, much revitalized, county programs. As a result of 
increasing number of State extension staff members by 1940, the last 5 years it 
has been possible to make a substantial start in working over these county pro- 
grams in 1,500 of the 3,000 counties of the United States. 

While these movements have been in process it has not been possible, in view 
of our representations to your committee of needs for an increased number of 
county extension agents, to keep pace with competition for their services by the 
required upward salary adjustment. We find currently, for example, proposals 
for increases in the salary levels of Federal employees who often work in offices 
contiguous to those of the county extension agents. In many States no compara- 
tive increases for the extension staff are possible. We therefore present the 
need for an increase in Federal funds to assist in this embarrassing difficulty. 

As a result of the growth of Extension the past few years great attention has 
been given to problems of distribution and utilization. Work in these fields has 
been eagerly accepted and demand for it is increasing tremendously. In develop- 
ing an educational program that might concern itself with any point between the 
original purchaser and the ultimate consumer, a wide range of research informa- 
tion is needed, technological and economic. Growing the desired variety, using 
correct cultural and insect-control methods, harvesting at proper stage, handling 
so as to preserve quality until the product is consumed, are essential steps. 
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Market information for consumers is providing an understanding of grades and 
quality. It is helping to smooth out points of shortages and gluts with benefit to 
all concerned. Elimination of waste in periods of abundance is a saving to pro- 
ducer, processor and consumer. Mass communication—television, radio, and 
press—is most useful and effective in doing this job. To meet the needs in this 
broad field which the rural people are requesting requires more personnel than is 
now available, and personnel of different background and training and in a field 
in which competition raises the salary level above our current possibilities. 
Some of this work is done with processors and handlers, including retailers. 
Utilization work with dairy processing alone is active in 14 States, and 22 States 
in all indicate some work in better utilization of farm products. 

We should like to call attention to increasing emphasis which some States 
already are placing upon 4-H Club or youth phases of cooperative extension work. 
Many other States, we believe, would like to give further emphasis if personnel 
in sufficient numbers could be made available. The number of boys and girls 
included in the program has been gradually increasing but there seems to be de- 
veloping throughout Extension Service administrations a conviction that twice 
as many young people should be given the type of training which has been de- 
veloped. Enrollment in this work will probably reach a high of 2,250,000 in 1958. 
This figure could well be doubled, it is believed, by the designation of additional 
personnel to devote more time to youth work. In recent years leadership, citizen- 
ship, and character training have become basic objectives of 4-H Club work. 
The fact that the number of farms is decreasing constitutes no basis for relin- 
quishing emphasis in this field. Agriculture today is broader than farming alone. 
There are many opportunities for these young people in distribution, processing, 
transportation, merchandising, utilization of farm products and other activities 
which are a part of production and distribution processes. 

The problem, therefore, is not only to work with these young people in the 
fields of agriculture and rural life but giving them some guidance toward other 
occupational opportunitiers. 

Rural development work draws heavily on Extension personnel for both leader- 
ship and program execution. Work is underway in 72 pilot counties or trade 
areas in 30 States and Puerto Rico. At this time approximately 2,700,000 farms 
produce for sale only 9 percent of our agricultural products marketed. This suc- 
cessful program beamed mainly at this group of producers has developed to the 
point where it holds much promise. Adequate attention requires continued serv- 
ice from the Extension Service. 

During the past year a committee of extension administrators in the land-grant 
colleges and universities have given thought to the current position of the Coop- 
erative Extension Service in the land-grant institution picture. They have devel- 
oped a statement which has been unanimously approved by the extension section 
of the association. We quote excerpts from this statement: 

“Cooperative extention work in argriculture and home economics is a partner- 
ship undertaking between each State land-grant college and university and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with local governments 
and local people. Extension is a unique service of three levels of Government 
permitting maximum flexibility and adapation to local conditions and needs while 
carrying a hard core of purpose, objectives, and focus. 

“The major function of the Cooperative Extension Service as stated in the 
Smith-Lever Act is to aid in diffusing among the people of the United States use- 
ful and practical information on subjects relating to agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, and to encourage the application of the same. This broad charter 
clearly identifies Extension’s function as education. This is not education in 
the abstract, but education for action. It is education of an informal and distinct 
type. It is education directed to helping people better solve the various problems 
which they encouter from day to day in the fields of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics and related subjects. 

“In the performance of this function the Extension Service has always held 
high those objectives which aid people to attain— 

“1. Greater ability in maintaining more efficient farms and better homes. 

“2. Greater ability in acquiring higher incomes and levels of living on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

“3. Increased competency and willingness, by both adults and youth, to assume 
leadership and citizenship responsibilities. 

“4. Increased ability and willingness to undertake organized group action 
when such will contribute effectively to improving their welfare. 
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“Tn striving to attain these objectives the guiding principle of all extension 
workers has always been ‘helping people to help themselves’. 

“In performing its function Extension operates informally, in line with the 
most important local needs and opportunities, and with respect to both short- 
time and long-time matters of concern. It joins with people in helping them 
to: (1) identify their needs, problems and opportunities; (2) study their re- 
sources; (3) become familiar with specific methods of overcoming problems; (4) 
analyze alternative solutions to their problems where alternatives exist; (5) 
and arrive at the most promising course of action in light of their own desires, 
resources, and abilities. 

“In so doing extension workers bring to people the pertinent research informa- 
tion available; interpret and demonstrate its application to the immediate situa- 
tions involved; and, through the most effective methods known, encourage the 
application of such research in solving problems. At all times the widespread 
participation of the people is stressed in both planning and conducting these 
informal educational efforts” 

Another section of this statement has to do with the subject-matter areas of 
emphasis. 

“It is apparent that for the present and the years immediately ahead there aré 
several major areas of program emphasis which should be receiving high priority 
attention by the Extension Service. These constitute the hard core of an adequate 
program of informal education of nationwide significance. Although the degree 
of emphasis with respect to each of these areas may vary from 1 county, or 1 
State, to another, the total effort of extension work in the United States must 
fully recognize these areas of program emphasis. No extension program can 
be considered reasonably adequate without due’attention to each. 


“1, EFFICIENCY IN AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION 


“Agriculture today operates more than ever before in a cash economy and 
in a period of fast changing technology. Economic or technological mistakes 
which increase costs or lower efficiency can soon prove fatal to the success of in- 
dividual farm families. 

“Bringing farm families (and agencies and firms providing them materials 
and services) all the pertinent research available, and helping them to interpret 
and apply it, must be high on any priority list of extension responsibilities. With 
such facts families can better decide: (1) the adequacy of their current farming 
or ranching unit; (2) ways they can apply technology to improve their efficiency ; 
and (3) ways they can reduce their cash operating costs and financial risks 
without reducing their efficiency. 

“Individual farming units, as any other business units, must be efficient if 
they are to survive. This is the very essence of the American way. This is 
largely the reason why our agriculture has been able to produce an abundance 
of high quality food and fiber products and to release manpower to other lines 
of production which makes possible our high level of living. Further progress 
in the direction of improved efficiency in agricultural production is not only 
necessary but mandatory in the years ahead. Extension should in the future, 
as it has in the past, recognize this as a high priority responsibility with even 
better organized and more intensive efforts directed on this front. Moreover, 
emphasis on efficiency in agricultural production is directly related to national 
economic growth. Therefore, extension assistance should be realistically geared 
to helping rural people find their most productive place in the American economy. 
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2. CONSERVATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND USE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


“A continuing need exists to bring about a fuller understanding of the rela- 
tionship of wisely managed natural resources to both the general public welfare 
and the continuing welfare of persons managing such resources. Abundant evi- 
dence clearly indicates that our national resources of soil, water, forests, grass- 
lands, fish, and wildlife are being depleted. Greater attention is essential to 
measures, both private and public, which will contribute to the wise use of such 
resources so that they may be conserved and further developed and, at the same 
time, contribute the maximum to both individual family welfare and the national 
interest. 

“The Extension Service has both a unique opportunity and a responsibility to 
help develop a realistic appreciation of the necessity for and practical value of 
the wise and nondepleting uses of such resources. Such resources have real value 
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only to the degree they may be used to contribute to human welfare and better- 
ment on a continuing and practical basis. 

“To insure such effective use the Extension Service should aggressively give 
leadership to and participate in the development and conduct of programs di- 
rected to effective resource management and use. It should strive to develop an 
understanding on the part of direct users of such resources of the economic 
soundness of conserving type uses in their own personal interest as well as the 
public interest. It should encourage improved management of these resources 
on the farm and elsewhere and aid farm operators to incorporate sound con- 
servation measures into their own farm operations. It should also develop a 
wider appreciation of both the economic and recreational values of our natural 
resources and the inherent values they offer to all. 


“3. EFFICIENCY IN MARKETING, DISTRIBUTION, AND UTILIZATION 


“Paralleling efficiency in production is the necessity for developing the maxi- 
mum practicable efficiency in the marketing, distribution, and utilization (in- 
cluding the consumption) of agricultural products. Herein lies a challenge and 
a responsibility for Extension to contribute to the welfare of the producer, the 
handler, and the general public simultaneously. Expanded Extension efforts are 
needed to: (1) create greater efficiencies in processing, handling, and distribu- 
tion through the application of technology and improved marketing practices; 
(2) expand the market for farm products through consumer information pro- 
grams and by helping producers, processors, and handlers develop new products 
and adopt new marketing practices found through research; (3) guide those 
performing marketing services in developing the most efficient market organiza- 
tion and facilities; (4) develop greater understanding by consumers of the im- 
portance of timely buying and the adaptability and suitability of various products 
for different uses; (5) get rapid adjustment by farmers, consumers, and market- 
ing firms to changes in technology, supply, and demand through improved under- 
standing and communication. 


“4, MANAGEMENT ON THE FARM AND IN THE HOME 


“A major strength of American agriculture lies in the fact that it is pre- 
dominantly a family-farm type of operation. Each family is free to make its 
own plans, arrive at its own decisions, and exercise its ingenuity to the fullest. 
This puts a premium on the ability of the individual family to make wise man- 
agement decisions. This premium on management ability is becoming even more 
obvious as agriculture grows more complex, specialized, and interdependent with 
other economic sectors. It is further emphasized by the fact that on our farms 
the challenges associated with the efficient management of the farm and the 
home are inseparable. Frequent decisions must be made with respect to com- 
petition between the farm and the home for money or time resources. 

“Herein lies a major educational challenge to the Extension Service. That is 
to provide those educational experiences for farm families which will enable 
them better to (1) appraise all their resources; (2) identify problems to be 
overcome; (3) analyze different ways to meet these problems; (4) weigh alterna- 
tives in terms of possible results; (5) understand the technological credit and 
other aids they may use; and (6) choose and follow the most promising courses 
of action. Through these experiences farm families are able to derive incomes 
and greater satisfactions from their respective opportunities. 

“This is the course of action being intensified in the ‘unit approach’ to farm 
families’ problems. Excellent progress is being made in these more intensive 
educational efforts, but even more effort on a continuing basis is mandatory. 
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5. FAMILY LIVING 

“Fast changing patterns of living of modern-day families create many prob- 
lems, 

“New outside employment for homemakers emphasizes the need for manage- 
ment adjustments within the home; increased understanding and cooperation 
among members of the family; and recognition that there may be less oppor- 
tunity for such homemakers to participate in the development of community 
services and activities. Therefore, planning and management of family re- 
sources, and family life education take on added significance. Planning for the 
availability and use of services such as health, education, and recreation also 
becomes more pertinent. 
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“While the gradual trend is toward the family as a consuming unit, particu- 
larly in fields relating to food, clothing, and shelter, most families still use many 
of the homemaking skills to provide a standard of living above that which in- 
come alone could provide. Both adults and youth continue to need certain of 
the basic homemaking skills, as well as the skills of good management, human 
relationships, and group participation which take on added significance at this 
time. 

“The wide scope of choices available to families varies from those relating 
to basic family decision, such as whether the homemaker shall work, to those 
involving wise selection of goods from the market. The process of decisionmak- 
ing and principles of good management therefore become increasingly signifi- 
cant in planning the use of time, money and energy. The increasing proportion 
of families in either the very young or older family group calls for special ad- 
justments in the Extension Service to provide them with appropriate assistance. 


“6. YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 


“The rapidly increasing number of youth living on farms and in rural and 
suburban areas calls for especially oriented programs for these youth and for 
the volunteer leaders who will assist them. The Extension youth program 
should provide learning opportuniites and practical experiences in real life 
situations. These opportunities should be sufficiently challenging at advancing 
maturity levels so that youth are prepared for economic, social, and leadership 
responsibilities as adults. Useful work experience, ownership and management 
of property, marketing, practical records and reporting of achievements are all 
important in youth development. Skills and competencies learned in 4-H Club 
work should carry over not only for agriculture and homemaking but for other 
vocations and life experiences. It is essential that youth be assisted in explor- 
ing different types of careers in order to make wise decisions. Extension should 
supplement any career counseling services available as it works with rural 
youth. 


“7. LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 


“One of Extension’s major contributions has been the development of leader- 
ship ability in persons it has served. In a democracy progress is largely pre- 
determined by the quality of leadership available and developed within the mass 
of the population. Agriculture has been fortunate in this respect and has con- 
tributed more than its share of public leadership. It has also profited mate- 
rially from the fact that within its own ranks it has been able to enlist com- 
petent and alert leaders, men, women and youth, who have served ably in lead- 
ership roles in matters of group concern—all the way from the local community 
to the national scene. 

“Extension can be justly proud of its part in helping to identify and pro- 
vide training and experience opportunities for this leadership. Such contribu- 
tions from Extension will be even more important in the future. 


“8. COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


“As the family is the basic unit in our society, the local community is the basic 
multiple family unit. But changes in the size, structure, institutions, and 
essential human services of the American community are rapidly changing. The 
Extension Service has a responsibility to render appropriate educational assist- 
ance in helping people to understand such matters as: (1) adequate standards 
for community services; (2) efficient methods of providing such services; (3) 
methods of orderly planning; (4) competitive uses of land and the relationship 
to proper community growth; (5) solution of problems found in special com- 
munity areas within metropolitan areas, such as the rural-urban fringe and the 
rural slum; (6) joint concerns and the responsibilities of rural and urban people 
for community problems which occur where city and country meet; (7) methods 
of improving conditions and available services provided by health, education, 
recreation, religious, and other governmental and private institutions. 

“In addition to such work on a local community basis, Extension has a respon- 
sibility to provide educational and leadership assistance to people on a country- 
wide or area basis in developing organized programs of benefit to both farm and 
nonfarm residents. Extension has had long experience in helping people or- 
ganize for group action. It can successfully provide the stimulus and guidance 
that will enable local people to develop and carry through areawide improvement 
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programs to strengthen the local economy, and otherwise enhance the level of 
well-being of the people in the area. Extension can and should cooperate with 
local people, other public agencies, and lay organizations in efforts to improve 
agriculture; promote nonfarm employment opportunities, strengthen com- 
munity services and institutions; and in other ways encourage the optimum 
development and utilization of all local resources. Extension is now engaged in 
several areas in organized cooperative activities that encourage much joint 
action between rural and urban residents ; between farmers, industrialists, other 
businessmen, and public officials. Such efforts are resulting in the improved wel- 


fare of both farm and urban residents, and should be expanded as widely and 
as rapidly as feasible. 


“9. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


“Extension programs grow out of the expressed wants and carefully analyzed 
needs of local people. The increasingly complex interdependence of agriculture 
and other segments of our economy is causing rural people to have a greater and 
more definitive concern with public affairs issues that bear directly upon their 
welfare. They are turning to the Extension Service, as a readily available in- 
formal educational service, for help in acquiring facts, and methods of analyz- 
ing and appraising such facts. Thus, they may exercise their responsibilities as 
citizens in a better informed way. 

“Extension has an important obligation in this area and a responsibility to 
help farm people understand issues affecting them. In so doing, however, it 
should be crystal clear that Extension’s function is not policy determination. 
Rather it is better to equip the people it serves, through educational processes, to 
analyze issues involved on the basis of all available facts. It is the prerogative 
and responsibility of people themselves, individually or collectively, to make 
their own decisions on policy issues and express them as they see fit.” 

These quotations are the basis of our agreement in cooperative extension 
work on some of the broader aspects of its philosophy, objectives, and methods. 
We believe that these constitute a basis on which the great educational program 
in which the Department and the land-grant colleges and universities have 
been cooperating can step up up its present vitality as more and more people ex- 
perience the values that are contained in it and request increasing volume of 
appropriate educational service. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Batiarv. Through the Land Grant College Association we 
asked the Department to increase this item, which is now $50,715,000. 
Somewhere in the course of budgeting, or budget making, this re- 
quest was lost. We want to call your attention to our need for this 
increased fund. I have been coming to your committee for 5 years 
now. And we appreciate very much the assistance you have given us. 
It has amounted to something like $1814 million during this period. 
And we have used that money for the purposes which we said we 
were going to use it for when we came here, which was to increase 
the number of agricultural agents in this country. 

Senator Russet. You mean $18 million is the increase you have 
had per annum? That is not the total increase you have been granted 
by this committee ? 

Mr. Bauxarp. That is the total, for the 5 years, increase in this 
particular item. 

Senator Russetu. Yes. 

Mr. Batxarp. And of great satisfaction to us is the fact that, while 
this increase has been accumulating, the States and counties at home 
have increased their contribution to the total budget by about $25 
million. 

And that is the way it should be, we think. We think that if the 
people on the ground in the counties and as represented in the State 
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legislatures believe this is a good thing, then we are justified in com- 
ing to you folks here and asking for a continuation of this cooperation. 
At the present time the total makeup of the budget for extension work 
is in the ratio of about 60 percent of State and counties and about 40 
percent of Federal contribution for this item we are discussing. 

We do not hesitate to suggest that it might be a good idea if that 
Federal percentage were increased in the interest of a larger and more 
inclusive program. We came here—we have been here four times, 
and talked about the increasing of the number of county agricultural 
agents as the main basis for increased appropriations. We did that 
because we had been in consultation with the organized farmers of the 
country. 

SUPPORT OF FARM GROUPS 


We have had conferences with the representatives of 19 farm and 
agriculturally minded groups here in Washington. They were in full 
support of this program of stepping up the budget for extension work 
in a national way. And they saw in this mainly a desire to increase 
the number of county extension agents. That has been done. 

During this 4- or 5-year period, the number has increased by 2,200 
in the country. And while that has been going on, the extension serv- 
ices have increased their central staffs by about 590 staff members as 
against 2,240 in the counties. We, of course, have had wonderful sup- 
port, as I have indicated, from the legislatures and from the counties. 
In my own State, we have 167 county agricultural agents in 36 coun- 
ties, and my fieldmen tell me we will add 4 or 5 this year, for which 
we will use some State funds. 

We were asked what these men would do if we added men to the 
extension staff. We said one of the things we would do if we had men 
enough would be to give more time to individual consultation and indi- 
vidual service with more funds. Five years ago we were arriving at 
the point where it was about as difficult to get a county agent as it was 
a railroad president. We had a waiting list. He had do much of his 
work through mass mediums—radio and the press. 

The farm organizations indicated they wanted more consultation. 
They wanted more help in these days of adjustment in putting what 
we call economic base on the farm. ‘They wanted to consult with some- 
one on the changes which are occurring, the adjustments which are 
being made. 

The fact that most of them are increasing the size of their farms or 
going out of farming made them want more of this type of thing. 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRAM DEVELOPED 


We can report to you that in every one of the States a substantial 
program has been developed, and counseling on this basis of better 
management has proceeded. If we had more help, we would improve 
the programs of work which we carry on in these counties. 

And we talked about something which may sound academic. They 
call it program projection. But all that is is this: The extension staff 
of a county, sitting down with groups of leaders—usually divided ac- 
cording to their particular interest—and taking stock of the physical 
resources of that county, and human resources as well; taking a look 
at the State’s agriculture and saying, “Where does this country fit into 
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the agriculture of the State, and where does this State fit into the 
agriculture of the country?” and working out with these people a more 
vital program of work out there on the ground. That is underway in 
1,500 of the 3,000 counties in the country. And the results are tre- 
mendous. I have here a publication from one of our counties. 

This is a series of committee reports by farmers. They decided to 
have a talk with the extension staff on what they thought they should 
do in this county. We said we will do these things in this county. 
We will concentrate on the things which you have decided on. We 
have done that in every one of our 36 counties as a result of these in- 
creased funds which you people have giventous. Weare all interested 
in this 4-H Club development. That is an important point of our 
work. 

WORK WITH YOUTH GROUPS 


And we will have this year, I am sure, 214 million boys and girls in 
this movement. Many of us see no reason why we should not have 
twice that many. 

Senator Younc. How does this 214 million compare with, say, 10 
years ago / 

Mr. Batuarp. It has increased slowly in 10 years. I don’t remember 
the exact figure 10 yearsago. It has been a slow increase. There are 
many of us who believe we should concentrate on this youth group. 
It has been mentioned here that many of them go to the cities. I 
think about half of them have been going to the cities. As we have 
learned how to work with these people, our programs have changed. 

We tell them where certain things, such as a calf, fits into the econ- 
omy of their community and State, and we are teaching them some 
oi the broader aspects of this agricultural business we are talking 
about. 

I was interested in Senator Aiken’s statement about the farmers. In 
our State we have 55,000 farmers, but we have 62,000 people engaged 
in distribution of farm products, which amazes me. But that 1s the 
case. 

So, our business of agriculture also includes the 62,000 who distribute 
the product. And with these young people we are starting to do some 
work in vocational guidance, because while it may be inevitable that 
half of those youngsters wll go to urban settings, we see no reason why 
it should be the best of that group that go. 

If these people understand agriculture, understand what they may 
expect from it, understand some of the businesses which are allied to 
production, that we may render them a great service and vocational 
guidance. 

We are anxious to increase our work with these young people. But 
it simply means that there are some more people we cannot very well 
drop production work in horticulture or farm crops or soils to do this. 

I think I speak for all the States when I say we would like very 
much to increase this two and a quarter million in 4-H by within a 
few years. We would like to double it within a few years. 


UTILIZATION WORK 


Someone has mentioned utilization. We have been able to do some 
work in utilization because of increased personnel. We are doing 
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utilization work in 22 of the 48 States now through the Extension 
Service—some type of utilization of farm products. 

We are doing work in 14 States in the dairy field. But we are 
pressed by urban people. There is not much difference between 4-H 
Club work in the city and in the country any more. There is not much 
difference of the work of women in home economics in the city and 
in the country any more. 

And this man in my State who has 24 rose bushes that doesn’t con- 
tribute much to the wealth of the State, but he is a taxpayer, and a 
voter, and he supports the experiment station. And if we have some 
way to handle diseases of roses, he asks us about it. 

He may have 12 holly trees. They don’t contribute much to the 
wealth of the State, but they mean a great deal to him. And if the 
experiment station knows something about the diseases of holly trees, 
he asks the county agent to come out to see them. The county agent 
takes time to go out and see the man with 12 holly trees. And maybe 
the man with a planting of 700 has to wait until the afternoon. In 
two of our counties we have put special agents on to handle these small 
urban jobs. And some other States have done that, which we might 
do as we grow, if we grow. 

On this matter of salaries, this is a ridiculous thing. The county 
agricultural agents of this county who hold such an important 
place—— 

Senator Hitz. I can’t hear you, Doctor. 


SALARY SCHEDULES FOR AGENTS 


Mr. Bauuarp. It is ridiculous that these county agricultural agents 
holding the place they do in agriculture have an average salary in the 
United States of $6,581. 

In my State a man who is capable of handling this job in a county 
of 2,000 and 2,500 farmers, which has an income of some millions of 
dollars each year, we think that man is an $8,000 to $10,000 man and 
not a beginner at $6,500. 

But the average in the United States is $6,500. 

And so we have been much interested in an amendment which 
Senator Stennis introduced over here. We have been much interested 
in this discussion of some help from the Department through this item 
of payments to the States which would enable some of these States to 
increase the salary of these very valuable people. 

We are greatly interested in that. That would not affect my par- 
ticular State, but it would affect in my judgment all except 5 or 6 of 
the States. 

It would be helpful to all except 5 or 6 of the States. And so we 
want to call your attention to that point. Now, I am not going to take 
any more time. I said I would be brief. 

I would like to ask Doctor Haslerud and Doctor Hutchinson if they 
want to supplement anything I have said here. 


TRANSFORMATION IN EXTENSION SERVICE OPERATION 


Senator Russeii. Before we hear from those gentlemen: I have 
been rather closely related to the extension program since its very in- 
ception in my State. I live in a rural county and on a farm—the only 
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home I ever had—and I can remember when the first agents came 
around in some of the counties, the farmers rather derided them in 
some areas. 

They said they were college boys trying to come out here and tell us 
how to farm, still wet behind the ears, and they got their knowledge 
out of a book while we have been digging it out of the ground. 

I have seen the transformation that has taken place in the operation 
of the Extension Service. I have watched it in different counties. 

I can recall when we had the most comprehensive farm program, 
that this country has ever had. Before the county offices were estab- 
lished, the agricultural agents directed and administered the first 
agricultural programs. 

We didn’t receive many complaints that they were neglecting their 
ordinary educational work, despite the fact that it must have required 
a great deal of time for them to handle those programs, particularly 
to get them started. The most difficult part of any program is getting 
it started. 

I have about concluded, after watching them for a long time, that 
1 dedicated county agent in the average county in my State—they 
aren’t as large as they are in some of the others—can do more good 
than 3 or 4 fellows that just fool with it some. 

I have been much more concerned and interested in getting some 


pay increase for the really topflight people than in adding more 
agents. 


NEED FOR EMPHASIS ON PAY INCREASE 


I think you would strengthen your program more by emphasizing 
the pay incentive than you would, as we have done for the past several 
years, by just adding more on, adding them on, adding them on. 

We have reached the point where there are some counties that have 
3 or 4 people in the extension office, particularly in the rural develop- 
ment or whatever this thing is they have to work with part-time 
farmers. 

Mr. Batiarp. Rural Development. 

Senator Russetu. Yes. 

In those counties you undoubtedly have more than that. 

I think if we would emphasize quality a little more, and recognize 
ability by paying for it rather than just getting the numbers and 
saying we have so many thousand agricultural workers, that we would 
strengthen this program a great deal. 

That is my own view about it. 

Does anyone want to ask any questions? 

Senator Hill. 

Senator Huu. Mr. Chairman, I want to heartily concur in what 
you have said. 

I think that the compelling need is to raise these salaries; to reward 
these fine people who we know are doing such a splendid job and to 
give the more incentive and more show of appreciation. 

Many of them are working side by side with Federal employees who 
are getting more than they are. And I think I know what that would 


mean certainly in my case to my morale. The compelling thing is to 
get these salaries up. 


Doctor, let me ask you this: 
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USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Of the $6 million that you are asking, is part of that for salary in- 
ae or is that all for additional personnel? How does that break 
own ¢ 


_ Mr. Battarp. I think most of it would probably be used for salary 
increases Now. __ 

We were working closely with the group of 19 farm organizations, 
and they were supporting us on the basis that they wanted more 
county agents. 


Now, some of this increase has been used in some States for salary 
adjustments. Some of it has. 


Senator Hirt. But on the whole, most of it has gone for additional 
personnel; isn’t that true? 
Mr. Batiarp. That is right. 


Senator Hiri. Well, don’t you think it is important that in ap- 


propriating these funds the Congress make clear how these funds shall 
oo? 


S 

Mr. Batuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. That so much of these funds shall go and shall be 
available only for salary increases and not have a situation here where 
they can be used for additional personnel or other purposes. 

Do you agree on that, sir? 

Mr. Batuarp. Well, in my particular case, we don’t want any money 
for salary raises. 

Senator Hitt. You mean in your particular State? 

Mr. Batiarp. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. You said out of the 48 States there were only maybe 
5 or 6 that would not benefit, that were in the same favored position 
that you are in. 

Mr. Batiarp. That is right. 


STATES NEED OF INCREASE 


Senator Hitz. So, the overwhelming majority of them do need the 
increases; is that true? 

Mr. Bauiarp. Yes. 

Senator Russett. You happen to have the No. 1 State in the 48, 
Doctor, in this field, according to some figures that I obtained from 
the Department last year—they selected 4 States to use as a basis 
of comparison of the salaries of county agricultural extension agents 
with employees of the Department of Agriculture paid completely and 
wholly from Federal funds. 

I notice Oregon is the first one in this comparative table. 

It seems New York has a little higher scale; but, on a comparative 
basis, Oregon is first. 

I won’t be invidious by mentioning the last one. But we sought 
this information last year. And I am going to seek it again this year. 

I congratulate you on the job you have done in Oregon. You must 
put up considerably more than 50 percent of the salary of these people 
from your State funds. 

Mr. Batiarp. May I say this off the record ? 

Senator Russetu. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 
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Senator Russeiz. You have certainly done a most commendable job 
in Oregon. tat 

I think it might be well if you would do a little missionary work 
around some of the other States. Apparently all of them aren’t do- 
ing all they can do in this field. That is one thing that makes it 
difficult for us down here in dealing with this matter to increase sal- 
aries. We are confronted with the basic law, you know, which has 
certain guidelines for the distribution of these funds. 

And in some cases—I don’t know how they channel it down to the 
county agent, unless the States add it to that contribution. 

r. Batxarp. I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, also that when 
our request for the extra $6 million, the additional $6 million, was 
before the executive committee of the Land-Grant College Associa- 
tion, that they took the very firm position on this salary matter and 
indicated that they would go along in using anything we did receive 
pretty substantially for the salary situation. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, last year we were only able to get a very 
modest increase in this appropriation. 

We undertook to indicate as clearly as we could then that we in- 
tended for it to be used to strengthen salaries. 


VALUE OF PROGRAMS 


Senator Youne. I would like to associate myself also with the com- 
ments that you made regarding the value of the Extension Service and 
experiment stations. 

I think farm organizations have done a lot of good. Farm pro- 
grams have done a lot of good, like the price-support program. 

But I think the experiment stations and the Extension Service have 
done more to stabilize farmers and help farmers than all the others 
put together. 

I might take my own case. I have three sons whose education was 
interrupted by the war. They never went back to college. But they 
Jearned all they know about agriculture from the Extension Service 
and the experiment stations. I think they have been pestering my 
friend here. But they have become excellent farmers and have made 
money at it. 


They learned it all through the experiment station and the Exten- 
sion Service. 
Senator Russeiy. Well, they had an old man that was able to teach 
them a little bit. You have had considerable experience in that field. 
Senator Stennis. I want to comment on what you said there about 
the additional calls on the Extension Service for additional workers 
erhaps. Maybe this has been overdone. But I know a year ago, I 
lieve it was, that I was in Vicksburg, Miss., and I met with a number 
of ladies there, and I was very much surprised that the first thing 
they had on their list to bring up with me as a Senator was that they 
wanted to get additional assistant home demonstration agents for the 
ladies in the towns in that county, principally Vicksburg. 
That was a new one on me. It showed what the enormous demands 
are on the county agent and the home demonstration office. 
Another thing is: these 4~H Club boys and girls, as you say, are 
already 21/, million, and increasing every year. And we know the 


population is increasing. So that is bringing up what the chairman 
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said about the number. I pretty much believe in quality workers 
rather than numbers of workers myself, even though you certainly 
have been justified in putting on a great number of additional workers. 


It might be in places you have overdone that, and especially these 
specialists. 
SURVEILLANCE OVER FUNDS 


Now, I want to ask this question: If this Congress appropriates this 
additional money with a view of some of it gomg for salaries where 
needed, wouldn’t it be reasonable to call on the Director of Extension 
to make surveys in these States to see where there are too many workers 
or where there is not enough workers and let this committee have as- 
surances that that will be done, so there will be more surveillance over 
these funds? 

Is that an unreasonable request ? 

I think you know your subject now; and I would like to get your 
opinion on it. 

Mr. Bauiarp. I told you in my State we have 167 county agents in 36 
counties. 

Senator STennis. Yes. 

Mr. Batiarp. We have 1 county with 1; we have 1 county with 10. 

Senator Stennis. You understand that I am talking about follow- 
ing up on this Federal money, now, because the charge is made to us 
that we don’t know what is going to become of this money, you see. 

Mr. Batiarp. No person Tren my staff has promoted the idea of an 
additional agent in the last 15 years. The request has always come 
from the people out there to the county commissioners “We want 
some more work.” 

Now, it is possible to have pretty good numbers and pretty good 
quality too. 

Senator Stennis. I heartily agree with that. I am friendly toward 
getting the funds, you understand. But what I wanted to do 1s lay the 
groundwork here that might persuade others to vote for an increase 
in funds with a little more assurance that there is going to be surveil- 
lance and a following-up and if there are too many workers in places 
that they will be weeded out. Or if some State is adding too many 
specialists, that they won’t continue to do that. If you could help us 
shane lines like that, I think that will help get an appropriation here. 

Mr. Batuarp. We can say that if the committee should take that 
action or if that action should carry, that you would find the Exten- 
sion Service is following the intent of the committee. 

Now, we did that the first 4 years—we told you if you wanted more 
county agents, that was the farm organization position. 

And they were to support us on that basis. That is what we did. 
Most of them were county agents. 


COMPARISON WITH 1958 REQUEST 


Senator STennis. One more question now. ; 

The chairman referred to the fact that last year’s increase was 
very small. And even though it did go to salaries, it would not go 
very far. 

Now, last year, according to the figures I have, the budget request 
was for a $414 million increase over 1957. But Congress gave only 
$850,000. 
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Mr. Batxiarp. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Now, isn’t there just as much need for this $414 
million increase this year as there was last year? 

Isn’t there more need for it ? 

Mr. Batxarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. There have been no facts that have changed that 
have made that recommendation for 1958 invalid, have there? 

' Mr. Batxarp. Well, there is only this difference : 

The legislatures last year made the largest increase in the extension 
budget of the United States, adding them all together, that have been 
made since the work started. 

Senator Stennis. But so far as the call for the work and the de- 


mands for the work, it is more now than it was when the 1958 budget 
was made ? 


Mr. Batxarp. It increases every day. 

Senator Stennis. The demands are greater throughout the Nation; 
not “a on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Batxiarp. That is right. 

But I know that part of the country intimately, though. 

Mr. Hasterup. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
assure you that I shall try to be extremely brief. 

We are running short of time. Another reason I feel I can do that 
is that it is comforting to have Senator Young sitting across from me 
because he is an outstanding authority on agriculture in North Dakota. 
Not only that, but I know, nationwide. 

I know the chairman himself is well versed, in having appeared be- 
fore this committee before. I know he knows what is going on in his 
State. And I think Senator Young was a little modest when he said 
it was the boys that were doing the job. I say the boys are following 
the father’s footsteps there, because Senator evans was an outstand- 
ing pure seed grower in North Dakota before they were old enough 
to take over. 

And now they are doing a real job and they are keeping our county 
agents—not only them but the specialists—on their toes to furnish 
the advanced information they are asking for. 

Senator Youne. I would like to believe all the nice things you 
said about me. I think my sons as well as practically all these young 
people today are doing a better job of farming than I did. They are 
able to do so because of the work of the Extension Service and efficient 
statistics. 

Mr. Hastervup. Appearing before this committee is a privilege that 
I welcome. It gives me an opportunity to thank you members of the 
committee directly for the considerate treatment you have accorded 


the Extension Service in the past several years in providing additional 
funds so badly needed. 


UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 


Now, you have been talking about utilization of the funds; the addi- 
tional funds that we have received from you have enabled us to add 
23 county workers, and 3 on the State level. 

Now, I just want to briefly allude to the fact that, of course, as you 
all know, this is the period of adjustment for our farm people. 

In North Dakota, undoubtedly also in all States, our main efforts 
have been to service our farm people on their problems in a way to 
avoid increasing existing surplus of farm products. 
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Our aim is to augment the net income of farm families without 
building up supplies of commodities which are in surplus. And fortu- 
nately in some directions we have been able to do that in North Dakota, 
in crops. For instance, we have benefitted from these additional funds 
in marketing work. We have a marketing specialist in crops, cash 
crops, handling potatoes, barley, and wheat. 

Our potatoes were in a deplorable condition when he started his 
work. And with the cooperation of that potato center up there— 
Grand Forks—along with other agencies too, a remarkable job has been 
done. So that now our potatoes rank with the best in the country. 

And yet the acreage of potatoes has not appreciably increased. It 
has been pretty much the same from year to year. And in poultry 
marketing the same was true there. We had about the lowest prices 
for eggs and poultry as any State in the Union back a few years ago. 
However, we, through funds we received, additional funds, were able 
to put on a marketing specialist. And as a result, areas others, 
we have good cooperation all the way through in North Dakota. 

And, as a result, now again our quality ranks with the top and con- 
sequently the prices themselves also have gone up. The same can be 
said of dairy marketing. Because there our emphasis has been on 
quality. And quality we have achieved. That is rather easily meas- 
urable, particularly since much of our product goes into butter. 


RAISE IN BUTTER GRADING 


We rank quite high as a butter-manufacturing State. I believe we 
rank seventh. And we have been able to raise the grade of butter. 
And there you can figure an increase in the income, even though the 
volume would be the same if they raised from one grade to another, 
that adds to the income of the dairymen and the farm family. There 
has been considerable work done in livestock improvement. 

Our experiment station developed a high roughage fattening ration. 
This is done at the Dickenson station particularly. This has served to 
encourage more silos and silage. Some years ago we undertook an 
extensive silo program in our State because we had had long winters, 
a lot of snow; something like you people are experiencing here in the 
eastern part of the country now, which we are not. 

So, we felt we should do something to help augment the feed sup- 
plies. So, trench silos were built. They could be built cheaply. And 
we put on a program. And a tremendous amount of silos were con- 
structed. 

We did not know at that time that that would fit so well into this 
= of high roughage fattening ration which has been developed 
xy the experiment station which allows the farmer to carry on his 
fattening process to a little higher degree than he did before. 

And, therefore, they can profit more than they did previously, be- 
cause these gains are, after all, the cheaper gains, the first gains you 
put on. 

I must mention a little bit about crops naturally. Our wheat acre- 
age has gone down. It used to be over 71 percent cash income. 

Now, I believe it is down to 63 percent. The Senator will correct 
me if I get off base here. Our livestock has been going up. It used 
to be down to 25 percent. Now it is up to about 30 percent. 
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In shifting our croplands away from surplus crops we have been 
fortunate in our State in having several nonsurplus crops. You 
know that we used to produce 80 to 85 percent of the durum in the 
United States. However, rust was about to wipe that out, and our 
experiment station again stepped in with a wheat that resisted rust. 

enator Youne. Would you review what happened with those two 
heads of durum wheat, the new variety that we had when this rust 
epidemic struck ? 

Mr. Hastervp. In order to get more, you can increase in the green- 
house. However, when you get up to a volume that the greenhouse 
cannot carry, what we do is ship the seed South where they can raise 
another crop. And in that way you speed it up. 

So, you pretty near double the speed on it. That is cut pretty near 
in half the time it took to supply these new varieties. I think that 
is what you are referring to? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

And in 5 years you increased these 2 varieties which proved to be 
good ones from 2 heads to how many million bushels? I think it was 
around 22 million to 25 million bushels. And these varieties are good 
ones and there were—the others have eee out. There was a new 
type of rust that practically destroyed them entirely. 

Mr. Hastervup. Rust is one of our terrific problems in that State. 


We might get rust that would develop to affect these varieties that 
now can resist it. 


MALTING-BARLEY MARKET 


I would like to mention this: we have a special market on maltin 
barley. That is moved, as you know, on up to North Dakota. ‘ied 
there again experiment stations developed a pelleting process of bar- 
ley which proved to be an outstanding feed for hogs. And it was 
cheaper and we are not a corn country. We have one county that 
qualifies as a corn county. The rest of them, however, are not. 

But barley makes a balanced concentrate. And consequently it fits 
right in and helps increase the profits to the hog raiser. 

Of course, in engineering, agricultural engineering, there has been 
a great deal done. While there is no dollar-and-cents return on run- 
ning water, bathrooms, and septic tanks, and other farm home im- 
provement, they certainly are important. And, of course, our home- 
makers themselves have been demanding this. 

And we have been giving all the attention we could to it and there 
has been a tremendous increase in those facilities. 

Another interesting thing that is taking place in grain drying. It 
particularly stood out last fall because we had a very wet fall. And 
unless you got started real early in your harvest, you would have prob- 
ably a loss in your crop. 

As a matter of fact, some could not finish until about January after 
things had frozen up. And this can be put in for a rather fair cost, 
not a very high cost. But it allowed some of those that had drying 


equipment to do so and get done with their harvest before the rain 
started. 


a 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, I should not take any more time in view of 
the fact that you are extremely busy and running a little behind 
schadule. 


Senator Russeit.. We are glad to have had you here, Mr. Haslerud. 
SIATEMENT OF MR. HUTCHISON 


Senator Russeii. Director Hutchison comes here under strong 
sponsorship of Olin Teague, a most respected Member of the other 
body. He hasa very high opinion of you. 

Do you wish to add sathitig to what these gentlemen have said ? 

Mr. Hurcuison. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
have a very, very brief statement that will not take more than 4 or 5 
minutes which I would like to present with your permission. 

I am also pleased to have back-stopping me over here Mr. Clyde 
Dishman who was presented to your committee by our Senator earlier 
this morning. 

Mr. Dishman is a rice farmer and knows that I served as a county 
| agent for a good many years in one of our rice-producing counties in 
Texas, and I believe remembers some of the work that we did in that 

county. So I am pleased to have him sitting behind me. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF SERVICE 


I should like to divide my statement, if I may, into two parts. 
First would be a very—well, first I would mention a very few specific 
accomplishments that might be attributable at least in part to the 
efforts of Extension. And, secondly, as I see it, to the continuing 
rather crucial need for a strong extension educational program in this 
country. 

In Louisiana the cash income from farm products—that is, other 
than forestry—has increased from about $90 million in 1940 to more 
than $400 million annually at the present time. 

During this same period of time, the output per man-hour on 
Louisiana farms has increased at the rate of about 5 percent per year 
or about 75 percent increase in output per man-hour during the last ) 
15 years. 

An independent farm organization in Louisiana estimates that new 
insect control methods that were developed by the State experiment 
stations in cooperation with the USDA and carried to the farmers 
by the extension service saved cotton growers in Louisiana $27 million 
in the one year of 1956. 

In Texas the yield per acre of cotton has been increased about 59 
percent since 1942. From 1942 to 1945 actually. 

In Georgia the director of extension tells us that the cash income 
from dairy products has increased from about $24 million—almost 
$25 million—in 1946 to more than $48 million presently, which is al- 
most doubled in value during this 10-year period. 

And this was accomplished with some 21,000 fewer dairy animals 
than they started with in 1946. In North Carolina the director of 
extension believes the most significant economic contribution to the 
Extension Service in that State during the past 5 years has been the 
improvement of efficiency of production in crops and livestock. He 
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points out particularly that the emphasis has been placed on reduced 
cost of production and increased net income without contributing 
greatly to our surplus crops. 

I would like to say also that other extension services have directed 
programs toward accomplishing this same end. 

Receipts from farm marketings in North Carolina have increased 
from about $201 million in 1940 to about $998 million in 1956. 

During this period there was a 760-percent increase in income from 
livestock and livestock products in North Carolina. 

An example of the increase in efficiency of production is the fact 
that today it takes about one and a half pounds less feed to produce 
a 3-pound broiler than it did in 1940. And this means that feed costs 
have been cut by about 2214 cents per 3-pound broiler or a reduction 
of $225 per thousand broilers through the increase in gain from feed 
intake. 

Now, of course, Extension doesn’t claim total credit for these in- 
creases, nor the improvements. 

Senator Youne. That is one of the reasons why the consuming pub- 
lic is able to buy food as cheaply as they have been able to. Most food 
prices despite quite big price spreads between what the producer and 
the consumer pay is still reasonable. 

If we had these comparatively low prices in building construction 
and automobiles and every other thing, it would be a whale lot easier 
for people to get along now. 

Building construction costs must be up two and a half times what 
they were previous to the war. But still you can buy broilers almost 
as cheaply as you could a few yearsago. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Hurcuison. That is correct. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


I would like to say that Extension’s educational program has made 
a major contribution because it brought into sharp focus the resources 
that have been made available through our experiment stations and 
through the United States Department of Agriculture and the other 
parts of the land-grant college system. 

In gaining these results with crops and livestock, we feel that all 
citizens have been benefited. Farm families have a higher level of 
income and a higher level of living. They have greater purchasing 
power and they are also better informed citizens and leaders in their 
communities as a result of this educational program. 

As we see it, Extension’s job is education and not just education in 
the abstract, but education for action. 

In 1914 when the Cooperative Extension Service first began to 
have adequate resources to carry scientific agriculture to American 
farmers, they found among the farmers, as the chairman of this com- 
mittee pointed out a while ago, an attitude of apathy that was rather 
strongly tinged with suspicion. in some cases distrust. 1 

That attitude gave way only very, very slowly before the combined 
efforts and assault of research and practical teaching by the Exten- 
sion Service. 

Gradually the activities of everyday farm life have been trans- 
formed by the application of knowledge. It is a psychological fact 
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that people change but slowly through time and also that they act 
not upon information alone but upon conviction. 

I would like to point out that the disciplines in the social sciences 
that are required by educators are as rigorous to master and in many 
cases even more difficult to apply successfully than the disciplines re- 
quired in purely technical fields. 

And it is for these reasons that we feel that well-trained and highly 
competent staff is required in Extension. Extension’s basic job is 


education. And education means bringing about a desirable change 
in people. 


OBJECTIVES OF EXTENSION SERVICE 


The changes which Extension seeks to bring about among the peo- 
ple it serves are of four major kinds. First, changes in practices that 
will make the labor of people more efficient. These are based upon the 
findings of research and proven local demonstrations in all phases of 
agriculture and homemaking. 

Secondly, it assists in developing skills and management that in- 
volve the use of scientific information and long-range planning so that 
it will make most efficient use of all resources which will result in in- 
creased income. 

And thirdly, it aids the participating families in translating the re- 
sults from this increase in income into a higher level of family living. 
This involves application of the findings of science that are bot 
physical and social to their daily routine of farming and ranching 
and in homemaking and in family and community living. Then a 
fourth kind of change is a byproduct actually of the work with these 
organized groups and the use of the voluntary local leaders which 
make up the great strength of extension in carrying on its educa- 

tional programs. 

These programs are designed to meet the developmental needs of 
every member of the farm family, including the farmer and the wife 
and the children. 

So that the individual is better equipped to function finally as an 
effective citizen and a member of an American democratic society. 

I believe finally that it is worth mentioning here that many other 
nations have done some excellent research work in agriculture but 
have not been successful in getting substantial amounts of this research 
work translated into practice until they instituted an educational pro- 
gram that was patterned after our own Extension Service in the United 
Sates. 

Senator Youne. That is the big difference that I have noticed in 
other countries. 

You go in many countries of the world, and they are yearning for 
our agricultural know-how, but they have no way of getting new tech- 
nological know-how out to the people. They do not have extension 
services and 4-H club work, and so on. 

They have to establish that service before they can get the informa- 
tion out to the farmer. I hadn’t realized what a helpless situation they 
were in or how much this service meant to us until I traveled in these 
countries and spent some time in their agricultural areas. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Actually I think it may be worth remembering 
that there was an accumulation of about 50 years of research which 
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farmers’ bulletins and institutes and so called demonstration farms 
and other methods had not influenced farmers to put into practice at 
the time the Extension Service was created by the Smith-Lever law 
in 1914, 


NEED FOR STRONGER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


There is much evidence that an even stronger educational program 
is going to be needed in the future if farmers are going to be able to 
develop the management and decision-making skills that they must 
have to cope with the increasingly complex agricultural problems 
they face. 

We feel that there must be a continual adoption without lag of new 
technology that has been developed by research if farmers are going 
to stay in business today. 

Extension must, therefore, have outstanding educators who are like- 
wise technically trained if we are to be able to meet this challenge. 

Me must be able to offer competitive salaries which will enable us 
to maintain a competent and productive staff and also to attract 
outstanding young people of high potential. 

Last year in the Texas Agricultural Extension Service, I think you 
gentlemen would like to know that we lost 119 county extension work- 
ers. Most of these were attracted to other positions because of more 
attractive salaries. And among these were some of our very best 
trained and most productive people. 

So Texas is not in the fortunate position that Mr. Ballard men- 
tioned awhile ago with regard to salaries. I believe Texas ranks 
40th in the Nation. We are crucially interested in getting some 
funds with which to increase salaries so that we may be able to keep 
and to attract well trained and competent people. 

Senator Russetz. You in the colleges have not been able to get in 
on all those vast financial holdings? 

Mr. Hurcuison. We are extremely proud, Senator Russell, of the 
support of our county people in support of extension work. We cer- 
tainly are, yes, sir. But it has not been enough. 

One of our great problems is the fact that we have 254 counties. 
And we feel a compulsion to provide the services of a county agent 
and a county home demonstration agent to each county in the State. 


FORMULA IN PLACEMENT OF COUNTY AGENTS 


I was interested a few minutes ago in the question about whether 
county agents were placed in counties on the basic of workload. 

In our State I would like to mention that we have developed a 
formula that is based on workload, which we use in establishing priori- 
ties for placing new extension workers in the State. 

I believe that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeii. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Senator Hitt. I want to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very interested in what you said about the competitive salary 
situation and about the need for increased salaries in Texas. 

Do you think that would apply to most of the States in the Union 
today ¢ 

Mr. Hurcuison. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Hitz. That there is a need in most of the States for increases 
in salaries ? 
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Mr. Hurcutson. There is, yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Now, my good friend from North Dakota, you have 
heard what has been said here about the need for increased salaries. 

Do you agree, sir? 

Mr. Hastervup. Absolutely. In my statement, I intended to say 
that I agreed completely with Director Ballard and also with the 
gentleman from Texas, that we certainly need it very badly. We are 
losing men. We are losing a lot to such as railroad work, to elevators, 
chemical companies, and so on. They just take these agents from 
under us, and we just cannot keep the top men. 

Senator Russeiy. Their point 4 foreign aid program has drained 
off some, too, has it not ? 

Mr. Hastervup. That is right. 

We have several in that, yes. 

Senator Hitz. You feel this need exists not only in North Dakota 
but it exists in most of the States of the Union ? 

Mr. Hasterup. Absolutely. All that I am acquainted with, yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. In other words, all the States you are acquainted with, 
in those States there is this need for this increase in salaries? 

Mr. Hastervup. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF SALARY SCALES 


Senator Stennis. Salary increases are always acceptable to the indi- 
vidual or to a group; but getting down to the impersonal reasons, now, 
what is your experience of your competition with other agricultural 
agencies that operate in Texas that are paid entirely by the Federal 
Government, like Farmers’ Home Administration, and others? 

What is the actual situation ? 

Mr. Hurcuison. I cannot quote exact figures, but I can say definitely 
that our agents are receiving a lower salary on a basis of training and 
experience and competence. 

Seaher Stennis. Doesn’t that make it more difficult for you to get 
the right type of men, in the first place, and then after they have 
developed some, even more difficult to hold them? 

Mr. Hurcuison. It does, yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. And it is your pacesetters and your better men 
generally speaking that you lose in this competitive field; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hurcntson. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. It seems like you gentlemen ought to make it 
mighty strong if that is the way the facts are and that is the way you 
feel. 

Do you feel that unless something is done about it your service will 
necessarily deteriorate; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hurcutson. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. It is not something that may happen out in the 
future; it is something that is on your doorstep now; is that correct? 

Mr. Hutcuinson. That is right. It is crucial with us at this time. 

Senator Stennis. You are not speaking just for Texas? 

Mr. Hurcuison. That is right. 
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Senator Stennis. This witness said this matter of competition was 
crucial with him. 

And you said that within your knowledge that does apply within 
some of the other States ? 

Mr. Hurcutson. Yes, it does. 

Senator Hitz. Do you think it applies in many of the States? 

Mr. Hurcuison. I think it applies in the vast majority of the States. 

en Russect. Anything further? If not we thank you gen- 
tlemen. 

We now have reached the presentation of the Rust Prevention Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Donald Fletcher, executive secretary, who is well known 
to members of this committee. 

Mr. Fletcher, you are a man of great imagination. We are always 
glad to have you before this committee. I notice that Congressman 
Jack Brooks of Texas whose letter I inserted in the record earlier 
is here to accompany the gentlemen on the rice situation. 

Representative Brooks. I submitted my statement. I am grateful 
for your recognition and for considering that letter. And to ex- 
pedite matters, I would defer any comments to these gentlemen. 


Rust PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF DONALD G. FLETCHER, FXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
DR. HOWARD SPRAGUE; CLYDE DISHMAN; HARRY CHALKLEY, 
AND R. B. CHILD 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Mr. Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman, the importance of the matters we 
will discuss is in reverse ratio to the time that we have remaining of our 
alloted period. 

We will be as brief as possible in our presentation. I have state- 
ments from three gentlemen, who were not able to be with us today, 
which I would like permission to place in the record. 

One is from Mr. Stuart F. Seidl, vice president of the Rahr Malting 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. and president of the Malting Barley Improve- 
ment Association of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Another is from Mr. J. W. Calland, managing director of the Na- 
tional Soybean Crop Improvement Council. 

The third is by Mr. Lloyd E. Arnold, chairman of the National 
Forage Research Committe of Fresno, Calif. 

Senator Russexx . They will appear in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF STuART F. SEmDL, VICE PRESIDENT, RAHR MALTING Co., MINNE- 


APOLIS, MINN., AND PRESIDENT, MALTING BARLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATTON, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are advised that budget estimates for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, do not include adequate ap- 
propriations for the Crops Research Division, Agricultural Research Service, to 
maintain present progress in farm crops research. It is of utmost importance to 
the national farm economy that approximately $1,550,000 be added to appropria- 
tions for the Crops Research Division. This additional amount is needed due 
to increased operational costs in present crops research projects and to provide 
for certain additional key research personnel. 
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The Malting Barley Improvement Association, composed of maltsters and 
brewers located in all parts of United States, is vitally interested in crops 
research, particularly those phases concerned with malting barley. 

Malting barley has historically commanded premium prices over barley suit- 
able only for feeding purposes. Barley growers in malting barley areas prefer 
to market barley as a cash crop rather than to apply for Government loans under 
the price support program. 

The malting industry needs about 100 to 110 million bushels of barley annually. 
Approximately 90 percent of this amount is of certain acceptable 6-row varieties 
grown in the upper Midwest. Production in North Dakota, Minnesota, and South 
ee varies from about 25 to 33 percent of total United States barley pro- 
uction. 

In recent years, the currently grown malting-type varieties have been attacked 
by several virulent diseases which have seriously reduced the quality and 
quantity of malting barley from the upper Midwest. In addition to these 
diseases, inadequate straw strength and susceptibility to weather damage have 
resulted in reduced income to malting barley growers. 

It is recommended that the United States Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, give recognition to the serious disease and production 
problems now being faced by midwestern malting barley producers. In our 
opinion there is great need for increased fundamental and applied research on 
these problems. If malting barley is to continue as a profitable cash grain crop 
to the farmer, superior disease-resistant, stiff-strawed varieties of barley ac- 
ceptable to the malting and brewing industries must be made available soon. 
We believe that this can best be accomplished through increased support of re- 
search on barley diseases and barley breeding. There is an urgent need for 
additional plant pathological research in the upper Midwest. 

While about 90 percent of the barley used in the malting and brewing indus- 
tries is produced in the upper Midwest, 10 percent or about 10 million bushels 
is obtained from Western States. 

Certain areas in the West specialize in two-row malting barley varieties. 
These include the Tulelake-Klamath Falls area of northern California and south- 
ern Oregon, the Williamette Valley of northwestern Oregon, the Lewiston area 
of Idaho and eastern Washington, and certain areas in Colorado. The two-row 
varieties now grown in these areas have relatively weak straw and only moderate 
yielding ability. These two weaknesses should be corrected through plant 
breeding for the benefit of western producers. 

Limited amounts of six-row malting barley, grown in central California, are 
used by western maltsters and brewers. There is a need in Western States, in- 
cluding Montana, for well-adapted barley varieties which have malting and 
brewing qualities similar to those of varieties now grown in the Midwest. 

Winter barley is growing in importance as a valuable crop in some of the East- 
ern and Central States and in some of the Southern and Southwestern States. 
Not much winter barley is at present used for malting, however, little emphasis 
has been placed on the breeding of winter varieties that have acceptable qualities 
for malting and brewing. 

In view of expected population increases and the anticipated accompanying 
increase in the consumption of malt and malt products, it is essential that barley 
research be properly supported so that adequate supplies of high-quality malting 
barley will be available from present producing areas and eventually from new 
areas in the United States. 

Quality evaluation is an integral part of the development of superior barley 
varieties that are suitable for industrial use. The United States Department of 
Agriculture Barley and Malt Laboratory, Madison, Wis., plays a leading role 
in quality evaluation of potential new varieties developed by Federal and State 
research workers. In order to assure that new varieties of barley will find wide 
industrial acceptance the facilities of this laboratory, which are now being 
utilized to the fullest extent, must be expanded. 

A comprehensive study of malting barley production problems in the United 
States has been made recently by Malting Barley Improvement Association. In 
recognition of the seriousness of the problems, the malting and brewing indus- 
tries have appropriated $135,000 annually for increased support of research on 
malting barley. The major portion of these funds has been allocated to land- 
grant colleges in the principal upper Midwest malting barley producing States. 
Smaller amounts have been assigned to experiment stations in Western States. 

These industry funds are not sufficient to adequately support all of the needed 
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research on barley. It is recommended that appropriations for the Barley Sec- 
tion, Crops Research Division, Agricultural Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, be increased to the extent of at least $100,000 an- 
nually to maintain the full effectiveness of present projects and to provide for 
addtional research on malting barley as outlined. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. CALLAND 


My name is J. W. Calland. I am managing director of the National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council. The purpose of the council is to bring about im- 
proved production of quality soybeans at a reduced production cost to the grower, 
through improved varieties, better cultural practices, including more effective 
weed, disease, and insect control, better harvesting, storage, marketing, and 
utilization. 

The 22 members of the research advisory board of our council representing 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations of all the principal soybean 
producing States and the United States regional soybean laboratory have made 
a thorough study of the need for an expanded program of soybean-production 
research. They want me to emphasize that they also recognize the vital neces- 
sity of continued and expanded research for all of our principal food and feed 
crops, that only through such research can the future welfare of our national 
economy be insured. 

This board has carefully surveyed the present soybean-research program, 
studied the pressing research problems needing solution, and is fully convinced 
that the present funds available for soybean research are most seriously in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the soybean crop, so vitally important to Ameri- 
ean agriculture—growing on 22 million acres of cropland, returning a billion 
dollars annually to American farmers, and yet has never had a carryover of 
more than 2 weeks’ processing needs. 

Back in 1954 the Congress appropriated an additional $100,000 for research 
on the soybean crop, no additional funds have been provided since then. Re- 
quests for small additional funds to help meet the rapidly increasing costs of 
research and to initiate work on new threats to this crop have been requested 
through the regular channels of ARS, but apparently budget restrictions have 
forced out these requests. Important work has been curtailed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture’s Oilseeds and Peanut Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee in their report of January this year, gave No. 1 priority to 
expanded research on the physiology of soybean nutrition and development. This 
work to include the effect of the soybean cyst nematode on the nutrition of the 
soybean, and the effect of this new threat to the soybean crop on predisposing 
soybeans to various diseases and other environmental hazards. This project 
calls for basic research to determine the reasons for the failure of soybeans to 
respond to the direct application of fertilizers. Once these causes are under- 
stood, sound fertilizer programs with present varieties may be planned, and the 
way will be opened for breeding new varieties for more efficient use of fertilizer 
and reduced cost of producing soybeans. 

The committee also recommended expanded research on soybean breeding for 
cyst nematode; disease and insect resistance; expand present work and initiate 
new work to develop effective chemical combination practices for weed control 
in soybeans, peanuts, and flax; expand research on cultural practices designed 
to reduce the cost of producing soybeans and increase yield per acre. 

The utilization of agricultural products presumes low-cost raw materials, and 
basic research provides the facts for increasing yield potentials. Thus, the 
utilization of farm crops is advanced through crop-production research. But 
research cannot be turned on and off, we must have a steady and expanding 
program. It takes 10 to 12 years to produce a new variety of soybeans. To 
produce varieties with resistance to cyst nematode, diseases, and insects, and 
with high oil and protein content we must know more about the physiology of 
soybean nutrition and development. 

The agricultural colleges and experiment stations of the soybean States are 
anxious to cooperate in supplying offices, greenhouses, facilities, and land, but 
since this program involves so many States and will require regional coordina- 
tion at the various State experiment stations and the United States regional 
soybean laboratory, money should be made available to the Agricultural Research 
Service to carry on these projects. 
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The minimum increase in research staff in order to go forward with this 
increased program will be 4 pathologists, 3 agronomists, and 8 or 9 agricultural 
and physical science aids. The very minimum amount of money needed to con- 
duct this work is $100,000 a year. 

The National Soybean Crop Improvement Council, which I represent, believes 
that such an appropriation is highly essential and hopes that your committee 
will continue to place additional emphasis on the importance of agricultural re- 
search for strengthening our economy. 


I appreciate greatly this opportunity to bring this research need to your 
attention. 


STATEMENT OF Lioyp E. ARNOLD, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ForAGE RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


The Forage Research Committee, which I represent, wishes to record its strong 
support of the proposed increases in research appropriations for the Forage and 
Range Branch, Cereal Crops Branch, and Oil Crops Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA. 

The abundancy and efficiency of our agriculture provide one of the major ad- 
vantages we have over the countries behind the Iron Curtain. In World War II, 
food literally won the war. Food will always be a major weapon, either in a 
cold or a hot war. Russian officials have recently claimed that they will surpass 
our agricultural production capacity within a few years. We did not believe 
they could compete effectively with us in the physical sciences and engineering. 
Yet the sputniks proved otherwise. We must not, with complacency, assume that 
they cannot make similar advances in agricultural sciences. A sputnik in agri- 
culture would be far more devastating to morale in the United States and among 
our allies than were Sputniks I and II in the satellite program. Agricultural 
research programs, such as those conducted by the Forage and Range, Cereal 
Crops, and Oil Crops Branches of ARS, are necessarily of a long time and con- 
tinuing nature, frequently requiring 10, 15, or more years before the results are 
having an important impact on the Nation’s agriculture. Thus in the phases of 
research which are being initiated now, we are building for 1965, 1970, or 
beyond. This is particularly significant when crops research today is viewed 
against the backdrop of a rapidly expanding population. 

Our agricultural efficiency can be attributed in very large part to the results 
of research in our Federal and State agricultural experiment stations, research 
made possible by the wisdom of the Congress of the United States and of the 
legislatures of the 48 States. We are certain that people throughout the country 
are strongly in favor of continuation and expansion of such research. 

The farm problem looms large in the public mind today. A major aspect of 
the farm problem is surpluses in certain commodities. The solution to the prob- 
lem must come from several sources, some of a short-term and others of a long- 
term nature. One of the proposed solutions has been reduction of “production” 
research efforts since it is assumed that the surpluses result from large excesses 
in production capacity and that “production” research is geared primarily to the 
objective of increasing total production. In this connection, however, we believe 
that the following facts must not be overlooked : 

(1) One of the farmer’s most troublesome problems today is declining income. 
The farmer cannot afford to farm less efficiently. He cannot afford practices that 
result in less than optimum production per acre. Neither can he afford to have 
his crops subjected to unnecessary hazards of diseases, insects, and the weather. 

(2) So-called production research on the forage, cereal, and oil seed crops is 
more concerned with efficiency, reliability and stability of production than it is 
with total production. Great emphasis is placed on control of hazards of pro- 
duction such as resistance to stem and leaf rust of the cereal grains, to bacterial 
wilt, spotted alfalfa aphid and leaf diseases of alfalfa, to the European corn borer 
and stalk rots in corn, to the cyst nematode in soybeans, to northern and southern 
anthracnose and root rots in red clover, and to a host of other disease and insect 
pests that constantly threaten. “Production” research is also concerned with 
winter hardiness in the winter annuals such as red clover, sweet clover, winter 
wheat, winter oats, and winter barley, and in the perennials such as alfalfa, 
serecia lespedeza, ladino whilte clover, orchard grass, and the many other grasses 
and legumes for pastures, range lands, and meadows. Attention is also given 
to drouth resistance, heat tolerance, and other factors of the weather. Finally 
much “production” research is focused on improvements in quality—feeding 
value of grasses and legumes, bread and macaroni quality in wheat, malting 
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quality in barley, oil quality in flax, soybeans, castorbeans, and other oil seed 
crops, and forage seed quality. 

(3) Because of its nature, crops research has, in general, only a very small 
immediate effect on agricultural production. Any curtailment in crops research 
today will have its maximum effect on curtailing production 5, 10, 15, or more 
years from now. 

(4) Viewing agricultural production for the long range, we must recognize 
that we live in a world rapidly growing too small to feed all of the people. We 
have not increased, significantly, our agricultural land in the United States since 
1920. We can feed and clothe 60 percent more people today than in 1920 on ap- 
proximately the same number of acres largely because we are producing substan- 
tially more per acre. 

(5) Our population is increasing at about 2 percent per year and there is 
evidence that the rate of increase is accelerating. Our present agricultural pro- 
duction is about 3 to 4 percent in excess of actual needs. Should we have no 
increase in per acre production for 2 years with the present population increase 
continued, our needs would have caught up with production. 

(6) If our population continues to increase at the present rate, we must be 
able to increase production per acre at the rate of about 2 percent per year. Oth- 
erwise, we must reduce our per capita consumption. Yet only for the years of 
World War II and a short time before and after, have we increased production 
per acre at such a rate. And this increase was possible because farmers had 
available technology and materials developed but largely unused in the previous 
half century of agricultural research. We do not have available today a back- 
log of information and materials for the field crops that will enable us to sus- 
tain an increase of 2 percent per acre per year. The key is more research. 

(7) Despite the fact that we have only a comfortable margin of production 
over consumption, troublesome surpluses have developed in certain commodities. 
I believe we must all agree, however, that solution to this immediate problem 
cannot come from lowered efficiency of production of these crops or from cur- 
tailment of the continuing research on control of hazards to their production. 
Our farmers cannot afford to have less efficiency of production or to produce less 
per acre. Our nation cannot risk the hazard of a major catastrophe to our im- 
portant farm crops, since crops are the foundation of all agriculture. Surpluses 
in some commodities have resulted from maladjustment in agricultural produc- 
tion rather than from large excesses in total production. 

(8) Since maladjustment is the primary difficulty, shifts in crop acreages pro- 
vides the best solution from the production standpoint to our present problem. 
Great interest is being shown in the finding and development of new crops hav- 
ing industrial usage. This is as it should be. However, authorities who have 
studied this problem point out that crops for industrial usage cannot be expected 
to occupy more than a fraction of the acres that should be removed from feed 
grain and food production. We believe that the forage crops, for use as pasture, 
hay, silage, range and soil improvement, provide the best potential for economic 
and profitable use of the diverted acres. We shall not take your time for a de- 
tailed development of the reasons for this. We shall only call to your attention 
the following: (a) If all present surpluses of feed and food grains were con- 
verted today to red meat we would produce only 10 pounds more meat per capita, 
(6) nutrition authorities estimate that consumption of meat per capita will in- 
crease by more than 10 pounds by 1970, (c) the 3 to 4 percent excess of produc- 
tion over consumption would result, if converted to red meat, in substantially 
less than 10 pounds of meat per capita, (d@) forages must be converted to meat 
by beef cattle or sheep; feed grains can be fed to beef and sheep or to swine and 
poultry, and (e) the rate of conversion of feed to meat is substantially lower for 
beef cattle than for swine or poultry. 

(9) Shifting of substantial acres from the intertilled and annual crops to 
forage crops would be a most effective tool in soil conservation. We are still 
losing almost half a million acres of land per year from crop production because 
of wind and water erosion. We are losing fertility and productivity on many 
millions of additional acres. We must stop these losses if we are to preserve 
our vital soil resources for the years ahead. With reliable and productive forage 
crops we can do it. 

(10) Increased forage and range research, making these crops more reliable, 
productive, and economical to produce, will enable the farmer to grow larger 
acreages of these crops without sacrificing his income. Thus we can move to a 
better balanced, more permanent, and more prosperous agriculture. 
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It is because of the facts outlined above that we of the Forage Research 
Committee support requests for increased research appropriations for the Cereal 
Crops and Oil Crops Branch and request increased research appropriations for 
the Forage and Range Branch, ARS. We are recommending to you that the 
total appropriations for the Forage and Range Branch be increased by $600,000 
to. be distributed among sections approximately as follows: (a) Alfalfa, $100,- 
000; (b) clovers, $100,000; (c) other legumes, $100,000; (d) grasses, $150,000; 
(e) pasture and range revegetation and management, $100,000; and (f) seed 
production research, $50,000. 

In arriving at these suggested increases, the Forage Research Committee gave 
consideration to the following facts: 

(1) Hay, pasture, and range occupies almost a billion acres of land and pro- 
vide more than 60 percent of all of the feed for our livestock. 

(2) The farm value of production from meadows, pastures, and range exceeds 
the farm value of all feed grains. 

(3) There are a large number of grasses and legumes that are important 
throughout the United States or of major importance in some region. This 
would include more than 10 major legumes, more than 15 major grasses for the 
humid part of the country, more than 20 major grasses for the subhumid and 
semiarid regions, and numerous other grasses and legumes that have potential 
uses not yet exploited. Each of these grass and legume species has numerous 
disease and insect pests that cause extensive losses in stand persistency, yield, and 
quality of forage. For example, in alfalfa the farmer must contend with and 
the scientist must breed varieties resistant to bacterial wilt, common leaf spot, 
Stemphyllium leaf spot, Cercospora leaf spot, Staganospora leaf spot, black stem 
that is caused by at least 5 different fungi, root rot and crown rot caused by 
several different fungi, alfalfa dwarf, stem nematode, spotted alfalfa aphid, pea 
aphid, spittle bugs, potato leaf hopper, and others not yet identified. A similar 
list could be provided for each of the other grasses and legumes that have been 
studied sufficiently. With several important species, however, including red 
clover, our research has not even progressed far enough to identify all of the 
causes of trouble. 

(4) Research support for the forage and range crops has lagged far behind that 
for other crops of comparable value. It seems to us clearly a case of too little 
research on forage crops rather than too much on the other crops. 

(5) Because of increased costs of operation, including increases in salaries 
that have been necessary to retain the better scientists, the amounts requested 
will be needed largely to maintain the level of research intended by the Con- 
gress when the last increase was made in the forage and range appropriations. 
Without the increases proposed for this year, there will necessarily be a reduc- 
tion in the amount of research that can be done. We do not believe our farmers 
or the nation can afford any reduction in research effort on these crops. Instead 
we need more research. 

(6) Of the requested increases that are not needed for maintaining status quo, 
most are needed to provide for a more efficient research program by making 
available, to our scientists, more hands to do the routine tasks that are a neces- 
sary part of crop research programs. We have not made sufficiently efficient 
use of our scientific personnel. As scientists become increasingly scarce, we must 
make better and better use of each one. 

We appreciate the consideration you have given us in the past and your courte- 
ous attention to our statement. We request your careful consideration of the 
increases requested. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASE IN OPERATING FUNDS 


Mr. Fiercuer. If you will turn to the second page of my statement 
you will see what we are proposing—the amounts involved in our 
proposals for the strengthing of the Federal research programs on 
some of the major food, feed, and oil crops of the United States. Sev- 
eral crops are involved, the total being $1,550,000. Every one of these 
crops has soft spots in the research projects now being done by the 
Federal Government. Research on these important crops which now 
lacks adequate operating funds, received no increases last year or this 
vear in the requests of the Department of Agriculture as shown in the 
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budget. We are proposing now that some of the weak spots in our 
main agricultural crops research program be strengthened by permit- 
ting the increases we are suggesting. 

The money would be used in large part to give the highly qualified 
scientists extra hands to do the routine, nontechnical oak required 
and to increase their operating funds. Operating funds are at a low 
ebb today. 

The money has been used to take care of the automatic pay increases 
and advancements in grade voted by Congress in the past. With the 
increased cost of all operations, their operating funds have dwindled, 
so that a man sits behind the desk with a doctor’s degree and does not 
have funds to do the research work he is hired to perform. The funds 
we are requesting are principally needed to bolster up the actual op- 
erations of the research projects. At this time when there isa scarcity 
of trained scientists we propose to extend the arms and multiply the 
hands of those now available by giving them extra technicians and 
helpers. Very few new scientific positions are involved and it is pro- 
posed that at least 80 percent of the funds be spent by the Federal men 
in the field who are actually doing the research work. Last month 
I visited Cuba and Puerto Rico. Two crop-research projects are being 
carried on down there to which I would like to call attention. In 
Puerto Rico the Department of Agriculture has planted 6,500 varieties 
of wheat and oats. None of these grains is grown commercially on 
the island and no susceptible grasses are present. Therefore it is 
possible to take races of rust found growing in our grainfields on the 
mainland to the island and infect these 6,500 breeding lines during 
our winter. 

The temperature and humidity is so favorable for rust development 
that all grains that are susceptible are killed—often before they have 
headed. The lines which show resistance can be used by the plant 
breeders to combat the races involved, only one large-scale test is per- 
mitted with the money now available. Eight or ten similar isolated 

lots involving 80,000 to 100,000 rows of wheat, oats, and barley should 
used to obtain the information urgently needed. Even on Puerto 
Rico it is not safe to use the most virulent races of rust known in the 
world today. Only races already in America are involved. Expan- 
sion of this and other rust research is an emergency case. 


RICE DISEASE RESEARCH 


The research work that I saw in Cuba has to do with hoja blanca 
disease of rice. It is pitiful to see what the Department of Agriculture 
is doing in investigating a new disease which could wipe out a crop 
that is of such importance to our Nation’s economy. Because of the 
nature of the disease and the fact that with the exception of one spot 
infection in Florida, it has not been found in the ricegrowing States, 
all research must be done outside our country. The Department of 
Agriculture has assigned only one man to this important research in 
Cuba. In February he did not even have a nontechnical helper. He 
was trying to do his research work on rice in a 6-square-meter plot 
that he watered with a garden hose. 

The Department of Agriculture was alerted to the seriousness of 
this situation 3 years ago. They have not acted as promptly nor as 
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effectively as the situation demands. Lack of funds is the excuse 
given although ricegrowers themselves offered to help finance the work. 
This disease could sweep through the rice crop of our country and 
ruin it, just exactly as fifteen-B of stem rust did in our wheat from 
1950 to 1956. 

The gentlemen with me will give you more information on hoja 
blanca and its relation to rice production in this country. 

Sixty percent of the total farm income from crops comes from the 
crops for which we are seeking small additional research increases. 
Only $4 million is being spent by the Federal Government for research 
on these crops that bring in $20 billion annually to our national income. 

The States and ndeaery are supporting agricultural research 
through the expenditure of 2 to 3 times as much money as the Federal 
Government. However, there are fields in research in which the States 
cannotenter. Iam referring to regional and national problems. The 
money we are requesting is applied to research in these fields. 

We hope you will consider our requests favorably and act to 
strengthen this important work. Thank you, gentlemen, for your at- 
tention. May I now introduce Mr. Clyde Dishman, of Beaumont, Tex. 

Senator Youna. Could I ask one brief question first ? 

Senator Russetu. Yes. 

Senator Youne. The disease known as aster yellow in flax de- 
stroyed about two-thirds of the crop in our area. Would this include 
research in aster yellow ? 


Mr. Fiercuer. That is one of the main reasons for asking an in- 
crease on flax research. 

Senator Youna. Is any research being done in aster yellow now? 

Mr. Fiercuer. Only in a small way at the State level. 

Senator Russett. Mr. Dishman. 

Mr. DisuMan. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I would like 


to get into the record. But, in order to save a little time, I would like 
to make a few comments. 


HOJA BLANCA DISEASE 


I would like to talk a little bit about our agricultural research pro- 
yram in general. I would like to talk a little later particularly about 
a blanca that has been mentioned several times. 

I am a dirt farmer. I am one of the many millions of those who 
qualify as a dirt farmer. I am president of the Texas Rice Improve- 
ment Association, an organization of farmers organized for the sole 
purpose of aiding agricultural research in Texas and the Rice Belt. 

Practically all the farmers in the State of Texas are members of 
this organization. We organized a few years ago to try to help our 
research program, because they were not doing all the work required 
to solve our ricegrowing problems. It is still very inadequate. At 
the time we organized, we had two Federal employees at the Federal 
rice station at Beaumont who only had $150 of operating fund each per 
year. At the present time, we are supplementing the operating fund 
of one of these men to the tune of $7,000 a year. 

This present fiscal year we (our Texas Rice Association) are put- 
ting $48,000 into the research program of the Beaumont station. In 


the last few years, our organization has contributed in excess of 
$400,000 to the research program. 
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At the present time our physical assets at the station, things that 
are put there for the technicians to work with, amount to $186,000. 
Now, gentlemen, that is all done at a State and Federal experiment 
station. 
SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS NEEDED 


The reason it was done, to me, is very obvious. The job was not 
being done by the Federal and State authorities. And we felt that 
it was a pretty good investment to step in and supplement funds to 
carry on the most essential part of the research program. 

At the present time we are even supplementing the salary of a 
Federal technician. Up to a short time ago we were supplementing 
the salary of two Federal technicians. We had two outstanding men 
who were eligible for an increase in salary. 

Funds were not available to make this increase possible. This or- 
ganization did and still is supplementing the salary of one employee. 

In addition to that, this organization, the American Rice Growers 
Cooperative Association, has been making funds available for sev- 
eral years for a fellowship for postgraduate work. One man has 
gotten his doctor’s degree and is superintendent at the Beaumont Ex- 
perimental Station. 

One got his master’s degree and had to go into the Air Corps. A 
third one is working on his doctor’s degree now. 

But we feel as if such expenditures are pretty good investments, to 
train young highly qualified men. We select those with high scholastic 
ratings and those that don’t have funds to get the education they need. 

Weare trying to contribute to the research program in that manner. 

Senator Russet. Are all those funds contributed by ricegrowers ? 

Mr. DisuMman. Yes. 

In addition to that, as to what the association itself has done, I know 
that as a direct result of that, members of the association and allied 
industries have contributed in excess of $1 million since this organiza- 
tion came into existence and began to push our research program. 


THREAT OF HOJA BLANCA TO RICE PRODUCTION 


As has been mentioned before, the hoja blanca disease is definitely 
a thread to the rice industry. It won’t just hurt us; it will put us out 
of business. It is that kind of thing. 

It was found in Cuba about 4 years ago. And we were concerned. 
We heard that a disease, or one similar to it, was in the Orient. We 
do not know how they cope with it. We suspect that they have varie- 
ties that are resistant to that disease and they plant those varieties. 

Unfortunately all of the high quality varieties that we rise are very 
susceptible to that disease. And after it was found in Cuba we began 
to urge the ARS and the State research agencies to try to find out what 
the disease was, how to cope with it, what could be done to stamp it 
out. Last year it was found in Florida. 

And in the meantime, it spread to several South and Central Ameri- 
can countries. It is in Colombia; it is in Panama; we think it is in 
Mexico. It is in Venezuela. 

It is spreading very rapidly. And another thing that makes it more 
dangerous in our opinion is that barnyard grass, a grass that grows 
along the gulf coast from Florida clear on to the western part of Texas, 
it is susceptible to hoja blanca. 


— 
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If it gets in the grass, it could spread from one end of the Rice Belt 
to the other. But very little has been done. And the rice industry is 
willing and anxious to help in any way we can. 

It is too big a load for us to undertake alone. It is of national im- 
portance. We are asking the Congress to appropriate $100,000 to 
combat this disease. 

We do not think that is too much after talking to people who were 
better qualified to appraise the cost of those things than we are. 

We feel like that is a minimum requirement. And in that respect 
I would like to say this: that we have an entomologist in Cuba without 
enough funds to work with. Also in the entire rice-producing areas of 
the United States, we have only one pathologist and one entomologist 
working. 

We don’t have any physiologists working. Gentlemen, that is not 
much research on a commodity as big as rice that provides the income 
that it does for the people of the U nited States. 


ERADICATION WORK IN FLORIDA 


Senator Russexy. Isn’t there some work being done on this disease 
in Florida? 

Mr. Disuman. No, sir. 

The pest control boys moved in down there as soon as it was dis- 
covered and destroyed the rice and did fumigate the area. And I 
think they used some insecticides, because they suspected it was carried 
by some kind of a leaf hopper. 

Senator Russeti. I remember some discussion of this program 
other than on research. 

Mr. Disuman. That is right. For eradication. 

Senator Russert. Do you know how long this disease has been 
known ? 

Mr. DisuMman. As far as this part of the world is concerned, about 3 
or 4 years. 

Now, the research men say there is a disease or one similar in the 
Orient that has been there for a number of years. Apparently some 


of their varieties aren’t susceptible to it. But ours are all susceptible 
to it. 


STUDY OF RESISTANT VARIETIES 

Senator Russeti. Do you have anybody out there studying the 
resistant varieties ? 

Mr. Disuman. The agronomist at the Beaumont station has under- 

taken that. He has sent a number of selections—I think in excess of 

5,000 selections have been sent to Cuba to plant them to try to 
find somewhere in his breeding program some resistance. And he 
does have indications 

Senator Russeitt. Well, oftentimes we would send a man to an area 
where they had these various diseases for a period of time. We sent 
men out there to study it and get the plants and seed from that area. 

Do you know whether we have done that or not, to study it in areas 
where it was first known ? 

Representative Brooks. In the Orient you mean ¢ 

Mr. DisuMan. No, there has not been. 
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If there are any questions I would be glad to try to answer them, 
gentlemen. That concludes my statement. 


Senator Russeiy. Well, you have made a very illuminating presen- 
tation. 


Do you have any questions? 

Senator Youne. No, I have no questions. 
Senator Russeiu. Who is the next witness ? 
Mr. Fiercuer. Mr. Chalkley. 


STATEMENT OF H,. G. CHALKLEY 


Mr. Cuatkxiry. My name is H. G. Chalkley. I am a rice and cattle 
farmer from Louisiana, living in Lake Charles. I am also the Chair- 
man of the Rice Research and Marketing Committee for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The hoya blanca disease was brought to 
our attention as soon as it was noted in Cuba. And the Committee 
went on record and petitioned the Department of Agriculture to imme- 
diately start work in finding out first what it was and how to prevent it. 


QUARANTINE ON IMPORTED RICE 


We asked in addition to other things that a quarantine be placed 
on all rice or rice byproducts that might be imported into the United 
States from Cuba in the form of straw or other such items that might 
be used in connection with packing. 

Of course, we export rice to Cuba basically. We were very much 
disappointed in our meeting in December to find out that the only 
thing that had been done was that Dr. McGuire had been sent down 
this past September to Cuba. 

He was located at a station 40 miles from where the Cuban station 
was, trying to develop some information. The man in charge of the 
Cuban operation happened to be a man who had come from the experi- 
ment station in Beaumont, Dr. Davis. 

Our Government hired Dr. McGuire to go down there and start a 
research project on hoja blanca. He has to drive 40 miles from his 
station where Mr. Fletcher stated he has a 6-meter square field in 
which he is trying to develop some information on insects, because 
he is an entomologist. 

And it takes 214 hours if the weather is dry and 21% days if the 
weather is wet to get to Dr. Davis’ place where Dr. Davis is trying to 
study the United States rice selections that were sent down there in 
an effort to find some resistant lines of rice. 

In Venezuela the man who used to be in charge of the experiment 
station in Crowley, La., is now employed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in connection with the hoja blanca disease. There is little or no 
connection or contact between the Department of Agriculture and the 
work in Venezuela, even though we asked that it be done. 


STUDY OF FLORIDA CONDITION 


In discussing this matter, we discovered the Belle Glade, Fla., 
condition. We knew nothing about rice being grown there. We knew 
nothing about any experimentation until suddenly the disease broke 
out. And we were very fearful, because not only is barnyard grass 
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known to be susceptible to it, but as sugarcane is also a grass and 
it looks somewhat like the old mosaic disease of the sugarcane that 
destroyed the sugarcane in the 1920’s, we are wondering whether or 
not, if it is an insect, the sugarcane borer, which we also have in 
the rice territory, might not be a means of transmitting it. And we 
are very fearful that not only does it affect rice, but it might affect 
any other grass or cereal grain, and if so, it could easily affect wheat, 
rye, and barley should it become rampant in the rice territory. 

The only difference being in our rice country, of course, rice is a 
water plant, and sugar is raised only where the climate is very humid. 
Whereas, your wheat and some of the other grains are normaly grown 
in rather arid areas. But it is rather interesting in my observations 
that if one of these grains or cereal crops develops some disease, why, 
it is not too long before the others begin to show up some very viru- 
lent disease that very seriously affects it. 

Now in hoja blanca—which means white leaf—when it strikes the 
crop, it destroys the productivity of the pannicle of the grain. The 
pannicle comes out, and there is nothing in it. The blossom is gone, 
and also the pollen. In Venezuela approximately 60 percent was de- 
stroyed almost overnight; in Cuba a little better than 25 percent of 
their crop was lost. 

We have some photographs here of this disease. 





REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


What we are recommending and requesting your committee to do 
is to provide an increase of $100,000 for rice research. This would 
pay the cost of a pathologist, a Pe breeder, and the entomologist, 
whom we now have, and in addition, would supply them with the 
necessary equipment that they need to do their work. 

Dr. McGuire has been able to build only 3 insect traps and op- 
erate a 6-meter rice plot, because he only has $1,500 available to 
him to hire help, travel and make all the equipment necessary. 

On the 1st of January, the Department did allow him to employ 
1 Cuban at the salary of $100 a month to assist him in his work. 

So that we would not only like to get the $100,000, but if possible 
to have it earmarked. Because this, as far as we are concerned, is a 
crash program. It is so urgent on our part that when we first studied 
it in this rice research and marketing committee, the rice industry 
offered the Department of Agriculture financial assistance in putting 
this program into action immediately, realizing there may be a chance 
of some shortage of funds or something. 

We wanted to show that we were just as concerned about this, not 
only by virtue of our knowledge of it, but we were willing to put some 
money into it to try to find out what it was all about. 

Now, in connection with the statement as to when it was known, we 
understand that in the Orient this disease has been known or a similar 
disease has been known for a long time. They have done a great deal 
of work in Japan and in Burma and Siam and a little in India. But 
as far as we know, there has been little contact between our people 
and the scientists in those areas to find out what information they have. 

Today we do not know whether the disease is transmitted as a virus, 
as a fungus, or whether it is simply an insect-borne rust type of disease. 
We do not know what it is. 


23506—58 53 
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POTENTIAL THREAT TO RICE INDUSTRY 


To say we are fearful about it is to make the maximum understate- 
ment, because it will completely wipe out the United States rice in- 
dustry if it ever gets into our concentrated rice producing areas. Be- 
cause as you gentlemen know, the rice area is not only a relatively small 
area but it is very highly concentrated. 

And it leans over and touches the sugarcane area on one side. It 
touches the row crops on the other. And in Arkansas and northern 
Louisiana it goes against your wheat that is grown in that State as 
well as in Mississippi. 

So, if we have something that can be transmitted to any of these 
other crops which are normally called grasses, or cereals, it could be 
a disastrous thing for the whole country. It would be like a fire 
sweeping through it. 


POSSIBLE USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Russett. The Department of Agriculture in its testimony 
before this committee presented a plan for the using of counterpart 
funds for agricultural research. We have considerable amounts of 
those funds in some of the countries that you mentioned. Have you 
made any representations to them to try to get them to use any of it 
for this? 

Mr. CuHatkiry. We have made every representation we know how. 

The thing is this: I don’t know why it is that a man in research not 
only attempts to hedge his findings with a lot of “ifs” but he attempts 
to hide his hat under a barrel as if he is afraid to ask for help when 
he needs help. Maybe it is pride of authorship. I don’t know. 

Senator Russe. This isn’t the first time we have heard of this 
hoja blanca disease. 

wo members of this subcommittee, Senator Ellender of Louisiana 
and Senator Holland of Florida, went into it at some length when we 
had the officials of the Department of Agriculture here. 

Senator Russetx. We have had it called to our attention. If we 
appropriate any funds for it, they will be earmarked very clearly. 

Mr. Cuatxtey. In that way I think we can get at the thing be- 
cause it is very serious. We have got forage crops which we are try- 
ing to develop in clovers and lespedeza. We cannot raise alfalfa; but 
we have dallas grass and others. And if it gets in that, I don’t know 
what is going to happen. 

Senator Younc. This committee, I think, has gone along with urgent 
requests such as you have been making. 

Mr. Cuatxiey. Unless somebody hen questions, that is my state- 
ment. 

Senator Russeiy. Any questions? 

Senator Youne. No. 

Senator Russet. Mr. Sprague. 


STATEMENT OF MR. SPRAGUE 


Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman, I represent the American Grassland 
Council, formerly known as the Joint Committee on Grassland Farm- 
ing, which is made up of some 21 cooperating member organizations 
half of which are industrial in nature and half are scientific. 
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For convenience in presenting this, I have used my letterhead as 
my first page of my statement. I will not read the statement, for I 
am sure this committee is broadly informed on agriculture and also 
well informed on details. But I would like to cover informally some 
aspects that seem to me quite important. 

One is that agriculture is increasing in importance contrary to what 
might seem from a number of farmers and a number of people that 
are listed as being on farms. Agriculture is increasing in importance 
because we have 214 million more people to feed every year. And 
we are going to have to do this, apparently for some time to come, with 
less land, because some land is being taken out for roads and urban 
development, and we are losing some land still by erosion and deple- 
tion. 

Further, our American people are insisting on increasing living 
standards, which is a very legitimate request. But this means that 
agriculture must become more important rather than less important. 
I would like to emphasize that because it seems to me that we some- 
times are under pressure from other segments of the economy to the 
effect that agriculture is not as important as the industrial aspects. 

I think our American system is this: that industry and all of the 
other aspects of our national life have grown out of the strength of 
agriculture. And, therefore, we cannot afford to have the strength 
of agriculture diminished in any way. 

Senator Youne. When I was over in Japan last fall I spent a day 
with the top agricultural minister and as we were driving down the 
road he was telling me about the golf course because it was taking 
more agricultural land. The agricultural department there also ob- 
jected to any new roads. They wanted them to go up in the moun- 
tains to find a place to build new roads. He pointed out that if they 
kept on taking agricultural land in Japan at the rate they are now, 


that in a hundred years they would not have an acre of farmland 
left. 


LOSS OF AGRICULTURE LANDS 


Senator Russeiy. We are losing over a million acres a year in high- 
ways and suburban development of our prime lands, And that does 
not include the secondary and tertiary lands. 

We are increasing the population and taking the land out. 

The estimate for 1975 is that it will be down to 1.4 acres per person 
at the present rate. 

Mr. Spracvr. We would have to have an increase of about 1 to 2 
percent in efficiency in production per year if we are going to keep 
pace with increased population and our increased demands on agricul- 
ture. 

This brings me to the need for sustained research. We must have 
research in order to maintain this necessity, that national necessity. 


FORAGE RESEARCH 


Now, I want to speak specifically in behalf of one aspect of the 
total program that Mr. Fletcher presented. And that is the forage 
end of it. However, I would like to point out that the forage research 
and the research on grains such as rice cannot be separated. They 
are interrelated. 
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For example, we discovered, I think, at the Beaumont Station that 
rice can be grown better if grown in rotation with grass than if it is 
grown rice after rice. 

And conversely, grass grown in rotation with rice is a lot better 
than grass grown after grass. The research program has to be long- 
range, 

Now, I grant that some of our research must be what we call pro- 
tection research. For example, protection against this scourge of hoja 
blanca on rice that threatens us or protection against the scourge, 
spotted alfalfa aphid. This insect has now invaded 31 States. We 
have got to cope with these pests as they arise in order to maintain 
our present level. 

Then there is the other type of research where we need to have a 
constant program going of exploring crop potentials and developing 
potentials by breeding methods, by seed research, by research on estab- 
lishment and maintenance or management of our lands. This is long- 
range research and must be sustained in order to yield results. 

‘For example, a plant breeder, as Senator Young knows, needs some 
10 to 15 years to create a new variety. He has to start from scratch. 
If he stopped anywhere in between, all he has done previously is lost. 
It has to be a sustained program. 

We feel that our forage is a very important aspect of our national 
agricultural economy. 

In the first place, the forages combined supply at least—and prob- 
ably very much more—at least half of all the nutrients required to 
support the entire livestock population of this country. 

Part of it is from forage grown in rotation with crops. Part of it 
is forage from lands that are not suitable for anything but forage 
production, such as our Great Plains and intermountain region. 


FORAGE PROBLEM 


But this forage problem is vital to every single area of the United 
States. It iscriticalin New England. It is critical in the Deep South. 
It is critical in the Southwest, in the Plains, and intermountains 
region, the Far West. 

The forage problems are not just statewide; they are nationwide. 

Alfalfa research, if it is broad enough in scope, can serve all the 
areas interested in alfalfa. So, we would like to support the program 
of research in this way. Two years ago, I had the pleasure of appear- 
ing before this committee. And we asked for consideration at that 
time of a long-range program which would ultimately add $3 million 
to the forage and range research of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to be accomplished in successive stages. 

The first stage was $600,000, which was provided by the Congress 2 
years ago. No increase was requested a year ago. 


INCREASE NEEDED FOR FORAGE RESEARCH 


Now, we feel that perhaps it is the time to renew this sequence of 
developments with the second stage of $600,000, which is included in 
Mr. Fletcher’s overall statement. 

Now, we feel this has significance for the individual farmer as well 
as being sound for the country as a whole. 
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I will give you one illustration: 

In New York State, recent figures of farmers’ costs show that he 
could produce a ton of milk for about $12 from good pasture. He 
could produce a ton of milk for about $18 from home grown hay and 

ass silage. It costs him $25 if he tries to produce his milk from 

ome grown grains. It costs him $34 if he ships his grains in from 
—— area because of the cost of getting the grain to produce a ton 
of milk. 


Now, granted a man may not produce as many nutrients per acre 
from grasslands as he would from grains, but he will have a greater 
net return, we think, from growing livestock on forage in many 
instances, if he is not in an area where he should be growing grains 
because of low production costs he probably ought to be growing more 
of his feed from forage. ; 

Now, to the dairy farmer it makes a great deal of difference whether 
he can count on producing milk at $12 to $18 per ton or whether he 
must think of $25 to $34. i 

So, we think this has significance to the individual farmer as well 
as being a sound thing for agriculture as a whole. And I think that 
the United States Department of Agriculture is an appropriate agency 
to undertake this problem, because it is not statewide. No aspect of 
this is statewide. 

It is all regional-wide. That is the extent of my statement, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 3 

(The prepared statements of Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Dishman, and Mr. 
Sprague follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Donatp G. FLETCHER, ExEcuTIvVE Secretary, Rust PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the longtime interest of my 
organization and the National Grain Improvement Council in the crop research 
and control programs of the United States Department of Agriculture is known 
to you all. Our organizations, representing producers, handlers and proces- 
sors of these crops, have followed these programs for many years. We feel it 
is our duty and responsibility to point out the soft spots in research and con- 
trol programs which vitally affect agriculture and all segments of the Nation’s 
economy, as well as to criticize constructively the operation and administration 
of these programs. 

Our presentations to this committee have always been factual, based on per- 
sonal study and acquaintance with the needs. Requests for the appropriation 
of Federal funds have been based on minimal requirements, for we continue 
to recognize the importance of efficiency and economy in Government. 

Last year, recognizing the surge of public opinion which demanded curtail- 
ment of Federal expenditures, we presented several urgent research needs to 
this committee but did not request any additional funds. There comes a time, 
however, when “too little and too late” will apply unless present farm research 
programs are strengthened. This can be done now, efficiently, and at rela- 
tively little cost. 

Existing crop research programs are actually being reduced by rising costs 
of supplies and scientific apparatus which have greatly restricted what can be 
accomplished with funds already allocated. Operating funds have had to be 
used to meet mandatory, periodic pay increases authorized by Congress with- 
out the provision of additional funds for this purpose. There are now many 
well-trained Federal research scientists who have less than $1,000 available 
each year for supplies, equipment, and subprofessional help to do routine tasks 
such as counting seed, weeding experimental plots, harvesting, ete. As a result, 
highly skilled scientists must do many of these tasks, thus limiting the extent 
of the work possible and the most efficient utilization of their skills. 

Present Federal pay scales for research scientists, long noncompetitive with 
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industry, now are $1,000 to $1,500 less than salaries for comparable positions in 
many States. It is becoming increasingly difficult to fill Federal jobs and to 
retain highly skilled personnel. The matter of salaries and advancement of 
plant scientists employed by the Federal Government needs careful study and 
decisive action. 

Those who realize that it often takes 12 to 15 years to develop a new crop 
variety recognize that any reduction in farm research programs now will dis- 
rupt vital basic and applied research for many years. Unless additional funds 
are provided to strengthen present research, current programs cannot be main- 
tained—they will actually be reduced. At a time when Soviet science, including 
agriculture, is striving to challenge the scientific know-how and leadership of 
the free world, it becomes increasingly important to maintain our current ca- 
pacity to produce food. Basic and applied research must be strengthened to in- 
sure our future capabilities in this important field. 

There is no question that the Russians are ahead of the rest of the world, the 
United States included, in certain nonagricultural fields. Concentrated research 
efforts have been responsible for this unprecedented surge to new heights of 
knowledge and operational skills by the Soviets. Now they have publicly in- 
formed the world that they intend to surpass all other countries in agricultural 
production. Russia is graduating more than twice as many agricultural students 
from their colleges than is the United States. While the number of Russian 
students in agriculture has nearly doubled in the past 10 years, the number of 
our agricultural graduates has declined by 30 percent. 

Our supply of agricultural scientists has dwindled, but we can ease the situa- 
tion in the United States by extending the arms and productivity of existing 
well-qualified research men through the provision of necessary funds to hire 
technical assistants, extra labor, equipment, and permit necessary travel. Until 
more trained research scientists are available, this is our only solution to the 
immediate problem. 

The following additional farm research funds are needed beyond present 
budget requests, largely for operational funds, to protect our most important 
food, feed, oil, and forage crops: 


a aa lca a a Sa I ai ee aa ee $100, 000 
eee ee oer ee ee ein ee 100, 000 
des ia ad Saat NaS os oe ee ee, ee 100, 000 
a 100, 000 
Be a Tp: ATA NOTIN I ness tis maples <isiigp ok se tlle eo nidaepisane 100, 000 
a a a 150, 000 
Te 100, 000 
a se ee 100, 000 
a eae hia alicia ae Ra a a ne 100, 000 
I a hi a 950, 000 
Forages: 
a 100, 000 
a a ae 100, 000 
I a 100, 000 
a aL i i a ee 150, 000 
Grane and legume seed production... «so esi pen snnnan 50, 000 
Pasture and range management and revegetation___..____________ 100, 000 
NN tah ar els ee 600, 000 
i i a ka iii ita ical acta a. 1, 550, 000 


Two emergency situations exist at the present time. One involves the cereal 
rusts, the other involves rice. All commercial oat varieties, breeding lines, and 
readily usable sources of rust resistance are threatened by new races of oat 
crown rust and stem rust. Dangerous races of crown rust, widely distributed 
in the southern and central United States last summer, caused severe losses in 
Tilinois and Indiana where oat test weights of 12 to 15 pounds per bushel were 
common. Concentrated acreages of Selkirk wheat and the new durum wheats 
in the North Central States are vulnerable to attack by dangerous biotypes of 
wheat-stem rust, present but not yet prevalent in the United States. 
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Winter tests of wheat, oat, and barley breeding lines against dangerous rust 
races, begun several years ago on the island of Puerto Rico, are not yet ade- 
quate. Nearly 6,000 wheat and oat breeding lines are now being tested at this 
location where manmade rust epidemics can be started, with biotypes already 
present in the United States, without endangering mainland cereal plantings. 
Additional test locations are needed where dangerous races not yet present in 
the United States can be used. Such rigorous field testing is basic to the entire 
rust-control program. Rust tests must be expanded on Puerto Rico if future 
severe rust losses in the principal graingrowing areas of the United States are 
to be averted. 

The United States rice industry faces a serious threat from the hoja blanca or 
white leaf disease of rice. This destructive virus disease, present in Venezuela, 
Cuba, and Colombia, was found for the first time in the United States last fall 
at Belle Glade, Fla. Vigorous immediate efforts were made to eradicate this 
outbreak, and are being continued at the present time. All commercial rice 
varieties grown in the United States are susceptible to Hajo blanca. The 
seriousness of this disease threat to the United States rice industry is evident 
when the situation near Camaguey, Cuba, is considered: 16 farmers grew more 
than 15,000 acres of rice in the area 3 years ago; today, because of attacks of 
Hoja blanca, only 3 farmers are left who grow less than 3,000 acres of rice. 

Present United States Department of Agriculture research efforts on the Hoja 
blanea research program in Cuba are wholly inadequate, considering the serious- 
ness of the disease. Much of the research and all of the testing must be done 
outside the United States in countries where the disease is present. During the 
12- to 15-year period generally required to test and develop a new variety, the 
United States rice industry, and those whose economic well-being depend di- 
rectly or indirectly upon it, are vulnerable to severe losses. 

There is need to strengthen other research programs. Recurring attacks of a 
complex of barley-leaf diseases have damaged the concentrated acreage of 
Kindred barley in the North Central States. The aster yellows disease, widely 
distributed and destructive in 1957, is a serious new threat to flax production. 
Improved varieties of extensively grown forage crops are needed with greater 
resistance to winter killing, diseases, and insect pests. The development of 
forages of higher nutritive value is important in the efficient production of 
livestock. 

Little is now known about the method of action of chemicals in controlling 
plant diseases. This information is basic to the development of economical chem- 
ical control of the rusts and other diseases. Only a limited program is now 
underway on these studies of fundamental and far-reaching practical impor- 
tance. It should be expanded. 

During 1957 more than 3 million rust susceptible barberry bushes were de- 
stroyed in 19 States of the barberry-eradication area. This brings the number of 
bushes destroyed since inception of this control program to more than 513 million. 
More than 94 percent of the million square mile area involved has been cleared 
of the barberry but the remaining infested area, together with border areas in 
New York, Maryland, Kentucky, Idaho and Oregon, needs to be cleared of these 
bushes on which new and often dangerous rust races develop. 

The role of plant quarantine and control officials in guarding our borders 
against the ever-increasing threat of introduced plant pests is a vital one. Witch- 
weed on corn and the soybean cyst nematode, two foreign pests discovered in the 
United States recently, must be contained or serious losses will result to the corn 
and soybean crops. There were 50,000 more interceptions of dangerous plart 
diseases and insect pests at ports of entry last year than in the preceding one. 

There are many very destructive plant diseases and insect pests known to exist 
on other continents which will probably reach our shores eventually. Delaying 
their entry and establishment will prevent hundreds of millions of dollars in 
losses which all segments of the economy would otherwise sustain. Plant quar- 
antine and inspection services at all United States ports of entry (65 ports, many 
of which are now operated on a 24-hour basis by less than 500 inspectors) re- 
quires expansion. From personal observation over many years, the kind of 
checking now possible is not really adequate considering the danger involved to 
our economy. Air travel to foreign countries is expanding each year by 20 
percent. Jet aircraft flights—nonstop from foreign countries—and the St. Law- 
rence seaway will require that inspections be made at many interior points in 
the United States not now covered. The selection and training of inspectors will 
take time and money if we are to keep pace with the inspection demands created 
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by increased world travel and trade. A minimum of $1 million is urgently needed 
to help hold back foreign-plant diseases and insect pests from our shores. 

Obviously, there is need for reasonable expansion of research aimed at utilizing 
present surpluses of agricultural commodities, but there seems to be little recog- 
nition that research can only go so far in utilizing more efficiently, or for still 
more diverse purposes, the chemical constituents of our principal crop plants as 
present in them today. There is enough information available about the varia- 
tion between the thousands of individual lines of the world collections of indi- 
vidual crops to indicate the potential value of research to determine the full 
extent to which present crops may be modified through plant breeding to fit the 
end product for wider utilization. 

The recent discovery of corn lines in which 80 percent of the starch is made 
up of amylose, instead of the usual 25 percent, opens up new markets for the 
utilization of corn in the manufacture of plastics and transparent films, once 
this characteristic is bred into agronomically desirable varieties. The task of 
transferring such desired characteristics into useful varieties can only be ac- 
complished through plant breeding. 

The recent discovery of the benefical effect on human health of certain compo- 
nents of safflower oil gives further impetus to this approach. Through plant 
breeding it will be possible to incorporate such desirable components into widely 
adapted varieties. 

Results thus far clearly indicate that $250,000 could well be invested in plant- 
breeding programs to determine the range in chemical constituents for presently 
grown crop plants of all kinds and to combine lines high in desired components 
into useful commercial varieties by plant breeding. If the concentration of 
vitamins, enzymes, hormones, or other chemical “building blocks” could be in- 
creased in currently grown crops through plant breeding, portions of an expanded 
production might be used as the basic raw materials for entirely new industries. 
Farmers then could continue to efficiently produce crops they are familiar with, 
but for entirely new uses. 

Plant scientists have made great progress in combating plant diseases, insect 
pests, and in insuring more dependable and efficient crop production. Much 
has been accomplished but little is actually known about the physiological 
basis which governs the reaction of all our crop plants to winter injury, heat and 
drought damage, soil and water conditions, as well as to diseases and insect 
pests. Such basic information underlies the most efficient production of all 
crops throughout the United States. Fundamental research of this nature re- 
quires the full-time efforts of teams of scientists, trained in many scientific fields, 
with extensive laboratory, greenhouse, and plant growth chamber facilities in 
which environmental conditions can be rigidly controlled. A laboratory facility 
adequate to study these problems on a national basis would cost approximately 
$5 million. The need for this facility has been recognized and its construction 
is urged by the Great Plains Agricultural Council, representing 10 States of the 
Great Plains between Mexico and the Canadian border; the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, and the National Forage Research Committee. Progress 
toward the establishment of a national crop physiology laboratory can be made 
now by providing $250,000 to permit the development of plans and specifications 
for this facility. This will allow time for careful consideration of overall needs 
and will permit most efficient use of funds allocated later for construction. 

Construction of the national seed storage facility is well underway at Fort 
Collins, Colo., with $450,000 allocated for this purpose 2 years ago. This long- 
time storage facility for plant-germ plasm from all over the world is basic to all 
future crop-improvement programs. The members of this committee did much to 
insure construction of this vital facility. 

Constantly changing crop production problems require long-time basic and ap- 
plied research. Too often disease and insect pests have caused extensive dam- 
age on a regional or national basis before control funds became available to meet 
threats which once were small and could be combated at little cost. The results 
of research often don’t become available for 15-20 years. With food playing 
an increasingly important role in international relations, we must not allow crop 
research to be slowed down. Now is the time to strengthen crop research and 
protection programs to insure the future stability of crop production which affects 
all segments of the Nation’s economy. 

This committee has always demonstrated a keen interest in crop research and 
control programs. I appreciate this opportunity to call these matters to your 
attention. 
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STATEMENT oF J. C. DISHMAN, Rice FARMER, BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Mr. Chairman and member of the committee, a prosperous agriculture is the 
foundation of a sound economy in these United States and like any other part 
of the economy, progress depends on the application of research. By providing 
for a balanced agricultural research program, farmers in this country can con- 
tinue to lead the world and thus demonstrate what can be accomplished in our 
democracy toward more efficient production. 

As president of the Texas Rice Improvement Association and member of the 
National Rice Advisory Committee, I represent a group of rice farmers who know 
the value of field crop research. Our group has not sat idly by and expected 
to be handed a research program on rice by State and Federal agencies. Instead, 
our rice farmers have demonstrated their belief in field crop research by making 
available over $400,000 in cash to the rice-pasture experiment station at Beau- 
mont, Tex. The Texas Rice Improvement Association has joined with State and 
Federal agencies in the support and operation of this experiment station and, in 
addition to this cash expenditure, land, buildings, machinery, equipment, and a 
herd of cattle have been made available to the research program. 

The Texas Rice Improvement Association has taken an active part in encour- 
aging others to participate in the research program. A conservative monetary 
value of the contribution of the Texas Rice Improvement Association, its in- 
dividual members and allied industries would exceed a million dollars since 1943. 

The effort put forth by our association is not one of fancy but is a sound busi- 
ness investment. Without research our rice could not be marketed profitably at 
current prices. In fact, our industry would not exist. All of our rice varieties 
and production practices are the result of field crop research. 

We know from past experience that our future as rice farmers and the future 
of allied industries, depends on a continuation and expansion of research. Rice 
research is an approach to productive efficiency, second to none, that will make 
the price of United States rice competitive with any in the world. 

However, today we are faced with an emergency which threatens to destroy 
the $250 million rice industry of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, California, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and other States. This emergency was created by the very 
destructive rice disease known as Hoja blanca. Hoja blanca has caused severe 
losses in Cuba, Colombia, and Venezuela and has now spread to several other 
South and Central American countries. The discovery of Hoja blanca in Florida, 
this past growing season, adds greatly to the danger of this disease spreading 
to all of the Southern United States rice area. All of our commercial rice va- 
rities are susceptible to Hoja blanca, a virus disease transmitted by an insect. 
Several grasses, found in all United States rice fields, are susceptible which 
further adds to the danger of Hoja blanca spreading from Florida to all of the 
rice States. The danger of spreading is obvious when you consider the number 
of plants that could be infected by a virus transmitted by a flying leaf-feeding 
insect. 

Each year the Texas Rice Improvement Association has increased its contri- 
bution to research despite reduced net farm income. As long as we are in 
business we will continue this support. As farmers and individual citizens we 
feel justified in calling on our National Government for assistance in this emer- 
gency that crosses both State and National boundaries. 

The need for assistance in this emergency is serious when you consider that 
only two full-time men (a pathologist and entomologist) are now employed to 
conduct rice disease and insect studies throughout the entire United States. 

We are fortunate to have 1 rice breeder located in each of the 4 major rice 
States. From information obtained from State and Federal research personnel 
most familiar with this problem we have a nucleus that could be expanded into 
an effective research team. 

In addition to urgently needed personnel trained in entomology, pathology, 
virology, and physiology, adequate operating maintenance funds for both present 
and new personnel must be provided. 

In order to accomplish the important objective of protecting our rice industry, 
much of the work will have to be conducted in infected areas of Cuba and 
Venezuela. We cannot afford the risk of waiting until the disease reaches other 
States. This approach would permit us to take advantage of research being 
conducted in these countries. In spite of the seriousness of this disease, little 
is known about the disease and very little research has been initiated. 

After careful study and consultation with research personnel we feel that a 
minimum of $100,000 annually is urgently needed to initiate the type of research 
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program required. We firmly believe that control measures for protecting the 
rice industry from destruction by this disease can be accomplished. 

In summary, hoja blanca first discovered in Cuba in 1955 is a very destructive 
disease. This disease has already destroyed much of the rice crop in Cuba and 
Venezuela, and has recently been discovered in several other Central and South 
America countries. It has entered Florida and could rapidly spread to all of 
the southern rice area. We are now contributing a large portion ($50,000 bud- 
geted this year) to the Rice-Pasture Experiment Station at Beaumont, Tex., and 
will continue our effort. However, the emergency created by this disease which 
crosses State and national boundaries justifies Federal support of at least 
$100,000. 

Our proposal calls for expanded research, aimed at removing this threat at a 
minimum expenditure. To wait until our crops are destroyed would be much 
more costly, not only to rice producers but also to all of those dependent on rice 
production. As farmers we are only one part of the total agriculture of this 
country. On the average, for each one laboring on the farm, three are depend- 
ent on our productive capacity, either by supplying our needs or in processing and 
distributing the products we produce. 


THE NEED FOR SUSTAINED AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH TO MEET NATIONAL NEEDS, 
ESPECIALLY RESEARCH ON ForRAGE Stupies, By Howarp D. SprAGuE 


The United States has achieved the position of the strongest nation in the 
world. This position is based on a productive agriculture capable of fully meet- 
ing the needs of our people, in foods and the raw materials for our industries. 
Our agriculture has made rapid progress during the last 30 years, by virtue of 
research conducted by the United States Department of Agriculture and by the 
agricultural experiment stations of the 48 States. We cannot afford to slacken 
the pace of research ; it should keep pace with that of the other sectors of national 
life, in order that we may continue to have adequate food in the abundance de- 
sired and of the quality required to meet our American standards. 

There must be an increasing efficiency in the use of our agricultural resources, 
if our agriculture is to remain economically sound. In 1920 the United States 
had a population of 106 million people. Today the population is in excess of 
170 million, and it continues to increase at the rate of 2% million yearly. The 
productivity of farms and ranches must increase at a rate to keep pace with two 
factors—the increase in total population, and the steadily rising standard of 
living. This productivity must be based on fewer acres of land, since we are 
forced to retire much land yearly to forests or wasteland because of continued 
depletion by erosion and decline in fertility, and because millions of acres are 
taken yearly for roads and highways, for industrial sites, and for suburban de- 
velopments. 

Agricultural land is now producing about 35 percent above the level of 1920. 
Our current apparent surpluses in certain crops could supply no more than 3 or 
4 percent more people than we now have. To keep up with increasing popula- 
tion trends, there is need to step up annually our total agricultural production by 
1% to 2 percent per year. There must be an aggressive and sustained research 
program to meet this need. 

The United States enjoys a tremendous and precious advantage over Russia, 
China, and other Communist countries. This communistic ideology is based on 
the exploitation of agriculture and peasants to develop and support industry. 
Our American way has been to strengthen agriculture, so that this abundance 
will make possible a growing industry, and the development of sciences and 
technology, which in turn strengthens the whole economy as well as serving the 
needs of all people. We have proceeded on the principle that agriculture is a 
basic resource, to be carefully managed so that it may continue to be a bulwark 
of the Nation. The Communists continue to exploit the agricultural peoples and 
and to divert the resources of agriculture to serve the communistic gods of 
industry and military might. The consequences of communistie policy has 
been a weak agriculture, probably the weakest factor in the entire Communist 
structure. 

Russia has failed to perceive the lesson learned in Northwestern Europe and 
transported to North America with colonists from those countries, that there 
is greater total production in the long run, from a combination of livestock and 
crops, than from crops alone. The United States has tremendous resources and 
income in its livestock. and our people insist on even more meat, milk, and 
eggs. The livestock enterprises are vital in maintaining soil fertility, and they 
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also are the only means we have of converting the grasses on pastures and ranges, 
and of transforming hay silage and fodder on great acreages of tilled land, into 
products that man needs and uses. Communistic agriculture is exceedingly 
weak and vunerable in its failure to understand and use livestock. 

This is no time to become complacent about our agriculture. Unless the 
efficiency of agriculture increases at a rate at least equal to the increase in 
population, we will suffer. We are in the position of needing to run ever faster, 
just to stay where we are. Research, particularly basic research, will permit us 
to meet our needs, if we maintain a substantial and sustained program. This 
is particularly true of all research relating to crops used directly by man 
and of research on pastures, hay, range, and other forage which supply 
feed for livestock. 

Do we have enough research? The answer may be found in the consequences 
of the disasters and troubles which continually arise. For example, there is 
the spotted alfalfa aphid that suddenly, 2 years ago, appeared to threaten the 
alfalfa crop in a great portion of the country. Also, there are rusts, blights, 
nematods, and a myriad of other insect, disease and weed pests. We have sur- 
vived each of these calamities by means of research as to causes and control 
measures, and application of the discovered facts to practical agriculture. We 
may call this protective research, and we should always have a backlog of knowl- 
edge created by a sustained research program, to counterattack each new 
problem that arises. For example, 20 years of alfalfa breeding in the South- 
west provided a wide range of types and strains, so that when the spotted alfalfa 
aphid appeared it was possible to promptly identify certain strains resistant 
to the pest, that could be increased for farmer use. It was not necessary to start 
from scratch after the pest appeared, and devote 10 to 15 years to finding 
resistant lines. 

Research must develop better feeds and forage crops. It must develop better 
grasses and legumes for all areas; the Northeast, and Corn Belt, the South, 
the plains, the mountain and intermountain areas, and the Far West. It must 
learn how to establish and manage these improved strains, and how to harvest 
and store these for livestock feed. It should develop seed supplies for all to use. 

The importance of grasslands to the United States is very great. Our grazing 
lands alone (humid pastures and the great natural grasslands) provide at least 
half of the total feed nutrients required to support all livestock maintenance 
and production in this country. These grasslands need a sustained and balanced 
research program to explore and develop their true potential as sources of live- 
stock support, not just protective research to guard against new enemies. 

Some 3 years ago, the Joint Committee on Grassland Farming (now re- 
named the American Grassland Council) appeared before your committee and 
recommended a long range research program, with an initial increase in funds 
for research in the amount of $600,000. We proposed that further increments of 
$600,000 be made in successive years until a total increase of $3 million had 
been achieved. The Congress did appropriate the initial increment of $600,000 
for forage crop and range research. Although some of this dollar increase has 
been nullified by increased costs of operation, the research program was 
strengthened. 

We now propose for consideration of the present Congress, that a further 
increment of $600,000 be provided for forage crops and range research, to deepen 
and broaden the program. To illustrate the application of this increment, it is 
suggested that such funds would be very effectively employed as follows: 


AAG. etc icc ntitcacccemudinanadammbiiseeie el en $100, 000 
Clovers___-- sip inher di tefaah tag. salsa idee anes <cehtiniicien sib tinea ae ed 100, 000 
CER RNIN si sis cits sestccicipnciieehatscigendsces lain ee teatime nals ane eae 100, 000 
RTI a peace sass trsccesin osnigensdienn nie aalenseen nda coral ce eciarageiateeinen sates aiaaeianeideaie aia 150, 000 
Pasture and range revegetation and management______----_--_---_---_- 100, 000 
ee THT CRTICULONE WHORE ano he ees ose a eae eae 50, 000 

I ag sacar cs eerste pecker esi i aeicchadae tema aaa cee 600, 000 


We fully appreciate the value of balanced research programs, and recognize 
the importance of research to meet specific needs of wheat, corn, oats, rice, 
barley, flax, sorghums, safflower, and buckwheat. The merits of research on 
such crops is being presented by other representatives. The most important 
principles are that research must be sustained to be of greatest value, and that 
it should be well balanced to cover all significant phases of our crops and grass- 
land problems. Research has paid us well and we expect that funds for research 
will continue to be a most profitable and enduring investment. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


COMMUNICATIONS TO SENATOR JOHNSON 


Senator Russerx. At this point in the record, I will place com- 
munications received by Senator Johnson of Texas bearing upon the 
subjects under discussion. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


BEAUMONT RICE MILLs, 
Beaumont, Tex., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


On March 27 Mr. J. C. Dishman, president of Texas Rice Improvement 
Association is scheduled to appear before Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations in support of additional apppropriations for rice research pro- 
grams to combat the plant disease called white leaf or hoja blanca. We are in 
agreement with Mr. Dishman on this problem which is of such critical im- 
portance to the rice producing areas in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and California. We ask that the committee give serious consideration to this 
emergency facing our rice industry. 


JOE BROUSSARD II. 
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Bay Ciry CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bay City, Tex., March 26, 1958. 
Senator LyNpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Request that you give all possible support to the rice-pasture research program 
which we understand is now before the House committee hearing for agricul- 
tural research of the United States Department of Agriculture. The value of 
rice and pasture research is invaluable to this area. 


D. F. Wiernton, President. 


Ex Campo, Tex., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Our farmers would like you to contact members of the appropriations commit- 
tee urging that $100,000 additional money be made available for rice research. 


Rice FARMERS Co-op, 
T. F. Oster, Manager. 


Ex Campo, Tex., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Vital rice pasture research work in Texas requires increased appropriation 


for continued expansion and completion of present important projects. Please 
contact Senate committee reference this matter. 


J. Bruck HANcock. 


Ext Campo, Tex., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Please urge Senate Appropriations Committee not reduce rice research appro- 
priation. 


R. BE. MEEK. 


Ext Campo, Tex., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Urge that Federal funds for rice pasture experiment station not be decreased 
but increased. This is vital program to all rice farmers in Texas. 


FRANK RAMSEY. 


Senator Russeti. I am afraid, gentlemen, we won’t be able to con- 

clude this hearing before lunch. 
si nave sent out notices that the committee would reconvene at 2 

o’clock. 

We will now recess until 2 o’clock, and we will hear Mr. Child after 
lunch, and also conclude with Mr. Sprague. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 


Senator Russett. We have not concluded the Rust Prevention Asso- 
ciation’s testimony. 


You may proceed, Mr. Child. 
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Rust PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF R. B. CHILD, MEMBER 


NEED FOR HIGHER QUALITY FORAGE CROPS 


Mr. CuiLp. Chairman Russell, and members of the committee, I am 
with the research department of the Cooperative G. L. F., the coopera- 
tive which handles farm supplies and does some marketing for farmers 
in New York, New Jersey and northern Pennsylvania. 

Our interest in increased forage research is primarily to help the 
northeast farmer increase his income, by a more efficient production of 
higher quality forage crops. 

As a matter of fact about two-thirds of the farm income in the 
Northeast is from that blade of grass we hear so much about. 

I believe you have been given, most of you, copies of my statement 
which is summarized on the first page here in six points. 

With one exception, these results of research shown here are not 
reporting results of forage research but are reporting results of eco- 
nomic studies which bring out the need for more forage research. 
For example, this first one you see 622 New York State dairy-improve- 
ment farms on which were 60 percent of the nutrient from forags 
was fed, the farmer came out in the whole minus $150 per cow over 
the feed costs, whereas if he was able to supply just 15 percent more 
of his nutrients from forage, 75 percent, his book showed to be black, 
plus $150 per cow income over feed costs. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Now, our own membership, 117,000 farmers, make an investment, 
and have for several years in forage research, and we spell it out on 
page 2 but on this summary page we see that our members invest 
more than a dollar per person, $145,000 per year in college for agri- 
culture research. 

That is at Cornell, Pennsylvania State, and Rutgers and in a forage- 
improvement program which includes soil testing for which we pay, 
the farmer takes the samples, and this year, tests of the nutrient con- 
tent of the hay they harvest. 

As I understand it, this $145,000 compares fairly favorably with 
the Federal funds now allotted to forage research if you break it down 
proportionately, of the $1.8 million spent for forage and range re- 
search, our 2144 States would have coming their way about $86,000 o1 
in other words, from Federal research funds less than our members 
dig out of their own pockets. 

This look at what is ahead in forage research is sort of like tracking 
a bear. You go into the woods with another fellow and you find the 
bear tracks, and I say “Now we ought to look both ways here, I will 
follow the tracks and see where he has come from and you go and see 
where he is going.” 

Well, our GLF members are not quite that way. 

If we have a forage reserve bear by the tail here we are going to go 
along and do our part in helping hold that bear’s tail. 

That is we are continuing to have in our budget $145,000 per year 
in the direction of improved forage programs. 
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LACK OF FORAGE RESERVE 


The lack of the forage reserve in our area is shown fairly graphical- 
ly in point 3 where 18 dairy cows at Cornell fed on barn-dried hay cut 
early produced 36 pounds of milk as opposed to late cut hay, only 24 
pounds per day. 

This is only in my book a straw in the wind. We should not be 
presenting these results based on 18 cows, they have to be 180 or even 
1,800 cows before we can be proud of forage research done. 

The forage cut hay in terms of milk produced is $82.70 per ton in 
terms of milk produced, and late cut hay after the 4th of July worth 
$20 per ton in terms of milk produced. 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham of Cornell studied 600 northern New York 
dairy farms where the farms who harvested at an average of 5 tons 
per hay per cow had a plus labor income of $1,600 and those who 
harvested only 4 tons per cow came out with a minus $150 labor in- 
come. 

BENEFITS OF STORAGE RESEARCH 


The sixth point I believe is quite self-evident, that forage research 
benefits both city and farm people since it cuts the costs of producing 
milk, and meat. 

Dr. Sprague gave very effectively the figures this morning relative 
to producing milk from forage versus grains. 

We are in the feed-selling business. At the same time we are 
interested in getting the farmer to produce as economically and make 
as much money as he can, so we are helping support forage research 
ourselves. 

The forage research specifically that I would like to see funds go to 
are the breeding of improved varieties of alfalfa, clovers, and grasses, 
methods of harvesting this hay crop so that the high quality can be 
maintained, and thereby prove to the farmer that he should improve 
his forage program. 

Senator Russeiy. There is a great deal of drudgery in handling this 
appropriation bill, but it has many rewarding aspects. 

learn so much every year sitting here at this table and obtain an 
accumulation of facts in various fields, I don’t know exactly what it is 
worth to me as an individual but it is very fascinating. 


SUMMARY OF HAY TESTS 


I have never seen anything more impressive than this summary 
which is the preface of your statement. 

What type of hay was involved in these tests; do you know? 

Mr. Cuitp. Yes. I believe they are identified on the detailed pages. 
You are interested in the test No. 3, sir, the page—— 

Senator Russert. Yes. And I likewise am interested in No. 4, the 
evaluation of cut hay. 

Mr. Cutty. The exact type of hay, I assume we can tie that down 
and let you know, but I assumed it was a mixture of grasses and le- 
gumes which is a standard mixture, either clover and timothy or 
alfalfa and timothy. ; 

Senator Russexu. I see it says timothy here in table 3. 

Mr. Cutip. Table 3 was 

Senator Russetu. On page 4. 
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Mr. Cup. It was timothy cut at two different times of the year. 

Senator Russert. Why is the barn-dried hay sosuperior? It retains 
more moisture than that in field cured. 

Mr. Cup. It is superior because it was cut 4 to 5 weeks earlier and 
barn-dried in order to keep it. 

Barn-drying was only incidental to the early cutting. 

Senator Russeiy. What do you mean by barn-dried ? 

Mr. Cuitp. We avoided weather losses which would have occurred 
in leaf shattering and so on by cutting it a month later. 

Senator Russeuy. Yes. 

Mr. Cuitp. The mechanics of barn-drying are 1 of 2, either forced 
air without heat or forced hot air through the hay in the mow. 


USE OF SILAGE 


or do you use silage in your area ? 

Mr. Crip. Yes, the grass silage is included as a matter of fact 
on page 3. It gave an even more striking increase over the late field- 
cured hay that blended the early barn-dried hay, 44 pounds as com- 
pared to 24 in the table on page 3. 

Senator Russern. You use the ground silage in your part of the 
country ? 

Mr. Cuixp. The ground silage? 

Senator Russetn. Dig a ditch and put the silage in it ? 

Mr. Curvp. Yes, the trenches are coming in some but they are still 
mostly upright silos, 

Senator Russet. We have gone almost exclusively to the ditches 
| down in my part of the country. I guess the difference in the climate 
may have something to do with it. 

Mr. Cutty. Yes; we do have drainage troubles, water troubles, in 
trench silos. 

Senator Russety. Do you know whether the Department of Agricul- 
ture has done any testing in this field ? 

Mr. Cuizp. I do not know, Dr. Sprague may. 

Mr. Sprracue. Well, they are participating in some aspects of a 
general program, but, as you know, they have a pasture research 


i 
| 
| 
| Senator Russet. Did you make any comparable test with silage 
| 
: 


Nee 


laboratory for the 12 Northeastern States actually situated on the 
' campus of Pennsylvania State University but that laboratory is de- 
: voted almost entirely to breeding and physiological studies. 


Then there is the soil plant nutrient laboratory at Cornell addressed 
to the nutritional aspect. 

I think, however, a large share of the studies of this association 
being made are being made at Beltsville rather than out in the field. 


Senator Russeiu. I would hope this information would be available 
all over. 

During my youth I had to put up an awful lot of hay and I never 
had any idea that there would be that much difference in the value of 
the hay in the cutting time as these figures would indicate. 

: Mr. Spracur. For some reason or another the attention of farmers 
. and everybody has not been focused to the same extent on forage as 
| it has been on the crops that can be stored and are sold for cash. 


| 
' 
AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION 
i 
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Senator Russert. There is a lot of hay sold for cash though in 
this country, Senator Hayden’s people ship thousands of tons of 
alfalfa hay out of Arizona for cattle feeding in the dairy areas. 

Mr. Spracur. That is true, and the alfalfa attention has been fo- 
cused on alfalfa because it does create cash. 

Now a lot of our other forages, timothy and clover and the horse 
passed out of the picture, timothy pretty nearly ceased to be a prod- 
uct that moved into the market from the farm, so there has been com- 
paratively little attention from the point of view of research and really 
from the point of view of feed value to homegrown forages. 

Another factor is involved and that is there are so many different 
kinds of forage. 

Senator Russetzi. That is a very important thing. 

Mr. Spracus. It is hard to focus our attention 
— Russett. And there are a half dozen different types of 
clover. 

Mr. Spracve. Yes, and so it is very difficult to get that information 
and transmit it. That is part of the problem. 

Senator Russet. Of course this variation in the time of cutting 
would differ in different sections of the country. 

Mr. Spracur. However, it is a pretty nearly universal principle 
with respect to grasses. 

Senator Russetn. I would think so. Throughout the United States, 
it is almost applicable. 

Mr. Sprague. It would apply to any grass, whether it is southern 
grown grass or northern grown grass. 

Senator Russett. And your timing would be nearly the same all 
over too? 

Mr. Spracur. Well, it has to be adjusted to the physiological state 
of growth of the species. But if you cut it let’s say before hedging 
begins it is almost the same as cutting after the hedging. 

Mr. Cup. Stage of maturity of the plant is a much more reliable 
measuring stick than any calendar date. 

Senator Russev. If the hay is cut earlier of course it has a great 
deal more moisture in it than that cut later. 

Mr. Spracur. It is harder to cure but the nutrients are there. 





FORAGE QUALITY VARIED BY BREEDING 


Mr. Frirrcuer. There is another point not touched either by the 
States or the Federal Government. And that is the quality of the in- 
dividual legume or forage and that can be varied by breeding and that 
has been hardly touched at all. 

This quality is on the basis of cutting at a certain stage of develop- 
ment. 

But this other matter of getting quality into the forages has hardly 
been touched on and that would be part of it. 

Senator Russetu. There has been part of it touched on, Mr. Fletcher. 

Because I know our people that plant hay do get certain informa- 
tion from the agricultural colleges as to the best varieties to plant. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Oh, yes, within strains of the forages there is a 
great variation and that has not been explored as far as it could be. 

Senator Russetu. It is very interesting. Mr. Child, the whole 
statement of yours will be printed in the record. 


23506—58—_—54 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Proor THAT FoRAGE RESEARCH Pays, BY Ropsert B. CHILD, SURVEY SUPERVISOR, 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, COOPERATIVE GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, 
Irnaca, N. Y. 

SUMMARY 


Page 1: 622 New York dairy herd improvement farms—60 percent of nutrients 
from forage gave minus $150 per cow income over feed costs ; 75 percent of nutri- 
ents from forage gave plus $150 per cow income over feed costs. 

Page 2: 117,000 farmers’ investment in forage research—Grange League Feder- 
ation members invest $145,000 per year in college forage research and forage 
improvement program. 

Page 3: 18 dairy cows at Cornell University—Barn-dried hay cut June 12 
produced 236 pounds of milk per cow per day. Field-cured hay cut July 9 pro- 
duced 24 pounds of milk per cow per day. 

Page 4: Cornell evaluation of early cut hay in terms of milk produced—Hay cut 
June 9 is worth $82.70 per ton. Hay cut July 5 is worth $20 per ton. 

Page 5: 600 northern New York dairy farms, Cornell study—5 tons hay harvest- 
ed per cow on farms with $1,629 labor income. 4.1 tons hay harvested per cow on 
farms minus $155 labor income. 

Page 6: Farmer and city consumer both benefit—Forage research cuts the cost 
of producing milk and meat. 


Proor THat ForRAGE RESEARCH Pays 


My name is Robert B. Child. I am survey supervisor in the research depart- 
ment of the Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y. I 
was formerly an Extension Agronomist at Cornell University. 

The Grange League Federation was organized nearly 40 years ago by farmers 
to make available supplies (feed, seed and fertilizer) proven by research to be 
the best buys for their individual farms. There was a real need for higher quality 
' supplies made available to farmers sooner than the established dealers were 
' providing. Grange League Federation still has the same basic purpose in serving 

its 117,000 member owners. 

Our interest in requesting additional research for forage is basically to help 
Grange League Federation members increase their income through an improved 
forage program. 

An example of how forage increases the income of our dairy farmers is taken 
from the records of 622 New York farms keeping dairy herd improvement records. 


ARN eT LL LTS EEN EN Pe 
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{ When 60 percent of the nutrients came from roughage, each farmer lacked nearly 
' $150 per cow of having sufficient income to pay the feed costs. When 75 percent 
; of the nutrients came from roughage, the farmer had nearly $150 per cow over 


the feed costs. These facts are supported in table I on the next page. 


TABLE I.—Relation of Income over feed. feed cost and percent of nutrients from 
roughage for 622 Holstein dairies which were fed 3,000 pounds grain per cow 
per year. Production per cow per dairy ranges from 8,230 to 14,200 


Dollars 
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A 6 percent increase in nutrients from roughages resulted in $267 increased 
income over the cost of feed. 


GLF supports forage crop research at Cornell University, Pennsylvania State 
University and Rutgers University to the extent of $45,000 annually in grants. 
Our members strongly endorse this expenditure. In addition GLF members have 
invested approximately $100,000 annually for the past 2 years in a complete soil- 
testing program in cooperation with the three land grant colleges. This coming 
year, GLF has a forage improvement program which will call for an expenditure 
of approximately $100,000. These points are made to support our request for 
additional Federal funds in forage research. Our members have proven their 
willingness to expend substantial sums of their own money to support forage 
research programs in our public institutions. This not only leads to improving 
their income but will benefit all agriculture. 

An example of the research findings of one of the projects GLF is support- 


ing at Cornell is forage early cut versus cut on average date by farmers in New 
York State. 


TABLE II.—Grass silage and barn-dried hay were made on June 11 and 12, 1956, 
and field cured hay on July 9, 1956, for the 1956-57 winter burn feeding period. 
Eighteen milking cows at the peak of lactation were used, 6 cows on each roughage 
as the sole source of roughage for a 20-week feeding period; half the cows on each 
roughage received grain at the rate of 1 pound to 4 pounds of milk and the remaining 
half at the rate of 1:3—Preliminary results are given below 


AVERAGE DAILY MILK PRODUCTION 
[Pounds 4 percent FCM] 


18 
24 “ ee i at ——_—}---__—_— 
Kind of roughage: | 
Early silage, June 11 iiidadeeg Saaae | 45.8 44.1 
Early barn-dried hay, June ae 44.2 135.5 
Late field-cured hay, July 9 (average date New York farmers cut hay) _- 32.0 | 23.5 





11 cow of the 6 in this group nearly stopped milking from mastitis. 


You will note that feeding grain at twice the rate with late cut hay did not 
produce as much milk per cow as the low grain feeding with early cut hay. 
This research project plus others are the basis for the following: 


TaBLe III.—Milk production from forage when fed to 1,300-pound dairy cow 


{Maintenance 10 pounds TDN per day, 1 pound 3.5 percent FC M requires 0.3 pound TDN] 























l 
Yield | Amount Amount | Amount | Milk pro- 
Hay, timothy ound | Percent | consumed | TDN per | TDN above; duction 
M/A | TDN | per day } day mainte- from hay 
nance 
Mee abe . “hnbawee x niga lh Liaise 
| | Pounds | Pownds Pounds 
Cut June 10. _-.-.- 4, 900 66 | 30 | 19.8 9.8 33 
Cat July 6........ 5, 300 54 | 24 | 13.0 3.0 10 
= = oe SSS STS — 
Extra ' grain | Value of hay ? in terms of— 
Cow days Milk pro- required to reek aren 2. 
Hay, timothy per acre duced per produce | 
acre milk Grain, dollars; Milk, dollars 
perton | per ton 
ini paiteangitilnitndpigninensia - - a Se Eee stetintenenttitiitiatetan nde aintesian 
| 
| Pounds 
4 ee: | 163 Game tote $48. 80 $82. 70 
of, ee ee et eee 221 2, 210 | 1, 360 20. 00 20. 00 


1 seit grain provides 0.7 pound TDN, or anu TDN for 2% eimai of milk. 
* Grain has been valued at $70 per ton. Net costs other than feed have been estimated at $0.50 pcr cow 
per day during the winter feeding period. Milk is valued at $4 per hundredweight. 
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The detailed study of costs of digestible nutrients per 100 pounds was made 
by Cornell in 1955. This study disclosed that pasture cost per 100 pounds of 
TDN was $1.42; hay, $2.20; grass silage, $1.79; corn silage, $2.83; ear corn, 
$3.17 ; oats, $5.74; and purchased feed concentrates, $5.21. 

One other interesting study made by Cornell of nearly 600 dairy farms in 
northern New York showed the following relationship of tons of harvested 
hay equivalent to labor income. 


TABLE IV 
Tons hay equivalent harvested per cow: Labor income 
teats. 60h aig ee a Oe ee es. Di ee $1, 629 
ea i356 otek vi a el ee od Ss ie deat 1, 104 
A ets elses nin es hn ita ce evap tb ct ee LAE ole iat k Ache Dede te easel nicaetieioee 785 
dig iach Lac Repis ee hick eB Bl nab cae hrc ablated caved ah cy <b delle ag eka Selctiotle 625 
Me a et a Dy ek ee ee es AR oh SU bad oh abated 478 
a diaper Uk Adee ad cin heii 418 
a a a iS rr a a a a a Se al Sa —155 


This is dramatic evidence of the need for more forage per cow which can 
be brought about through improved research and more effective teaching. 

Some of the major opportunities for research appear to be in plant breeding, 
particularly hybridization of the various forage species, the methods of estab- 
lishing stands, the harvesting, preservation and utilization of forage crops. It 
is my considered opinion that forage research offers the best opportunity in the 
Northeast to improve the economic position of dairy farmers while at the same 
time lowering the cost of producing animal products including milk and beef. 
The most economical production of milk occurs when the dairyman feeds at 
least 75 percent of the cow’s requirements in the form of forage. 

In conclusion, I hope it has been established that forage is the foundation on 
which a sound dairy farming operation should be built in the Northeast. 

Forage research benefits both the farmer and the city consumer. Maximum 
use of high quality forage cuts the cost of producing milk and meat. 

Forage crops offer the best soil conservation for future increased use of the 
land to support an ever-expanding population. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing in support of additional 
forage research and will be glad to try to answer any questions you may have 
on the material presented, including the research GLF supports in land-grant 
colleges. 

PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Russexty. The following statements and communications 
on research and other items from ‘Members of the Senate will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH F'UNDS 


Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Research 
and General Legislation for the Senate Committee on Agriculture, I would like 
to submit for your consideration some observations regarding adequate appro- 
priations for continuing effective levels of vitally necessary research work. 

Knowledge derived from basic and applied research on agricultural problems 
is essential in maintaining a progressive and efficient agricultural production 
program, which in turn affects all segments of our economy. 

Whether citizens are from predominately industrial or agricultural areas 
makes no difference—everyone, of necessity (knowingly or unknowingly), is 
concerned with this matter. 

In addition to food being essential for existence, the aggregate of all agricul- 
tural purchasing, production, and distribution operations in the United States 
amounts to approximately 40 percent of the entire United States economy when 
reckoned in terms of employment or gross national product. 

Weapons of destruction and research in the physical sciences, science such as 
chemistry and engineering, are foremost in the mind of the general public today. 
When attention is given agricultural research, the tendency exists to direct 
attention almost entirely to utilization research, in view of our present abund- 
ance. As much as we need continuing utilization research, and probably its 
expansion, basic research must not be neglected. 
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The broad vision of the agricultural statesmen on your committee must be 
depended upon to support agricultural research which affects our present and 
future capacity to produce amounts of high quality crops, adequate to meet any 
agency. 

Food is a powerful and necessary weapon in peace or war. 

Food can serve as a mighty important ambassador for peace if used wisely in 
our international dealings. 

Biological research and pest control activities are essential to maintain our 
present standard of living in the United States. 

Appropriations supporting this work should continue to have a high priority, 
rather than in any sense be neglected or curtailed. 

The present Federal budget, while providing for necessary increases in some 
categories, reduces “Farm research” by $2%4 million from last year. Even 
last year, the total funds for all research on crops, which are included under the 
farm research item, amounted to $12,500,000. 

To protect our most important food, feed, oil, and forage crops, the following 
additional farm research funds are needed beyond the present budget requests: 


Wae0t goss 3s ci ected sees 5S ie ee ee See $100, 000 
HG We, assis ei Satie SS Dalbeattie tins OP cine cae 100, 000 
BGTiGS <2 ik ot eee eon ee Ae ee 100, 000 
SOY DORI clea cc o asscidsbiadractasatteieds ahseciah| cater De antl ie ks ile ee 100, 000 
Biax, salower; and buck when tc-ities ddestissd eek Cee 100, 000 
Rust TOBCR POR iiicilnsi sks on ansnilbaclingawet ine aes tei 150, 000 
OOUR Wh cmeendl ated tunic ced ypslsboassitth aceite eae 100, 000 
PROC nists a 5 iki cnrin tnd Hd wd a MEE ea ede eee. a dee 100, 000 
a i, a eS ae eee ey ee ee eee ee eee ee 100, 000 
Subtotal... s.5i:nn diac sicnaten Re dans 950, 000 
Forages: 
DCG es isis ities tne tpn dhe A te Sica el als a aes alee San 100, 000 
CROW ON aes Siscciies ld cin dict ok citts ka keds baat ie sh hapepied Ne ae hate Scariate 100, 000 
Other LeQuNGRs sinks sae meni dheeskc Seetagemesebeeelaee 100, 000 
Gra QNORsiic 32 eetdusinaiekes Gia a es ies 150, 000 
Grass and legume seed production___...__.__.___.__......-._- 50, 000 
Pasture and range management and revegetation____-_-__-_---__ 100, 000 
BUNCE. ks ciccenaddotstnens See eee 600, 000 
ORD a ski se see enc carci cease da ee ene geared 1, 550, 000 


The crops represented in these 15 crop research projects, grown on 88 percent 
of the cropland in the United States, have an annual value of more than $15 
billion, representing more than 60 percent of the farm value of the 59 principal 
crops in the United States. 

In addition, the annual feed value of pastures and ranges, which would be 
affected by the strengthening of research on the forages involved, has been esti- 
matd at more than $5 billion. 

At present only $4,100,000 is appropriated for research on all the above-men- 
tioned important crop projects. The increases suggested are very conservative. 
They will permit more efficient use of funds already allocated by making it 
possible to provide subprofessional help to insure maximum use of the scientists’ 
skills. Compare these small increases (totaling $1,550,000) with the billions 
being suggested for expenditure on new crash research programs by the military. 
Let’s not go overboard in certain areas and neglect other important fields. 

Ceilings imposed on the Department of Agriculture by the Budget Bureau have 
resulted in no increases being requested by the Department for production re- 
search since 1950 on the crops mentioned (with but two small exceptions). The 
imposition of these ceilings does not excuse agricultural administrators for not 
pointing out the real needs at the time they presented the accomplishments of 
research. 

It appears that they have been so busy justifying their inadequately financed 
research that they have neglected calling attention to the need for research in 
vast unexplored areas in agriculture. The quality of present USDA research 
is generally excellent, but the quantity leaves much to be desired. 

Congress must make its own determination of the judicious use of research 
funds, and not allow strictly budgetary judgments to transcend the public’s 
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interest. Our national and regional research in the crop field is suffering now, 
and must not be cut further. . 

Effective testimony concerning the urgent need for this work is being pre- 
sented to your committee by Donald G. Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Rust Prevention Association of Minneapolis, a dedicated and experienced leader 
in crop research. I commend his testimony to the Committee for careful consid- 
eration, as it effectively develops the point in support of the $1,550,000 increase 
I have advocated. 

I particularly want to direct the committee’s attention to the emergency situa- 
tions he outlines in relation to the cereal rusts and rice, which urgently need 
your careful consideration. 

In further support of the views I have set forth, I would like to have made 
part of your hearing record the enclosed telegrams, one from H. R. Simmons, 
manager of the Fleischmann Malting Co. of Minneapolis, one from H. C. Laidlaw, 
assistant vice president of the Kurth Malting Co. of Minneapolis, and one from 
John M. Barlass, manager of the Minneapolis Grain Department of Ladish 
Malting Co. 

MarcH 25, 1958. 
Hon. Husert HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


We have been advised the Senate Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee 
will meet on March 27 to consider budget estimates for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the coming fiscal year. We understand the budget 
estimates do not include adequate appropriations for the Crops Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, to maintain present progress in farm crops 
research. We would like to ask that a minimum 1% to 2 million dollars be 
added to the appropriation for the above purpose. This amount is required for 
increased operational costs in present research projects and to provide for 
additional research personnel. Would you please personally draw to the atten- 
tion of your colleagues on the committee the thought that “the division most 
responsible for reducing farm costs through crop improvement and most respon- 
sible for increasing the industrial utilization of all crops through the selective 
plant breeding for specific purposes” should not be penalized in this time of high 
surplus grain production. Thanking you for your kindness and attention. 


KurtH MALtTINne Co., 

H. C. LarpLiaw, 

Assistant Vice President. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Marcu 25, 1958. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Present budget estimates for United States De- 
partment of Agriculture covering fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, do not include 
adequate appropriation for the Crop Research Division, Agricultural Research 
Service. It is very important to the national farm economy that present progress 
in farm crops research be maintained in order to meet increased operational 
eost in present crop research project and provide for additional research. An 
additional $1,550,000 is urgently needed for the Crop Research Division; included 
in this amount would be $100,000 for barley to cover increased support of research 
on barley diseases and barley breeding. This is very important if malting barley 
is to continue as a profitable cash grain crop to the farmer. The Senate Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropriations is meeting Thursday morning, March 
27, and I respectfully request your support to contact subcommittee members for 
giving their active support to the above increase for crops research including 
barley. 

Respectfully, 
FLEISCHMANN MALTING Co., 
H. R. Simmons, Manager. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Marcw 25, 1958. 
Hon. Hvusert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We are informed that on Thursday, March 27, the Senate subcommittee will 
consider agricultural appropriations. The budget estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, do not in- 
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clude adequate appropriations for the Crops Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, which includes cereal crops and barley. Donald D. Fletcher of 
the Grain Improvement Council, will appear before the subcommittee at 11 a. m. 
this Thursday, requesting that $1,550,000 be added to appropriations for the 
Crops Research Division, which includes $100,000 for barley research. We 
strongly urge you to contact the members of this committee to aggressively solicit 
their support for these additional funds, which are urgently needed to maintain 
present progress in farm crops research, and to provide for increased cost of oper- 
ation, including maintenance of the required qualified personnel. 

We are vitally interested in crop research, particularly those phases concerned 
with malting barley. Septoria and Virulent barley diseases have severely dam- 
aged the Midwest barley crop of recent years. As of February 15, 1958, approxi- 
mately 141 million bushels or practically one-third of last year’s total United 
States barley crop, was placed under the price-support program. Much of this 
barley would have been purchased at premium prices over feed and loan levels, if 
superior disease resistant and stiff strawed varieties suitable for malting purposes 
had been available to the malting and brewing industries. This can only be ac- 
complished through expanded research on barley diseases and barley breeding. 
Your assistance toward procurement of the requested increased appropriations 
will be sincerely appreciated. 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN DEPARTMENT, 
LADISH MALTING Co., 
JOHN M. Bartass, Manager. 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR Husert H. HuMPHREY ON Sor CONSERVATION FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, knowing the effective concern your committee has always shown 
toward maintaining a sound conservation program, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my views regarding appropriations for soil conservation 
for fiscal year 1959. 

I believe the budget estimates proposed by the administration for the Soil 
Conservation Service to assist soil conservation districts and for upstream water- 
shed protection work are inadequate. I also believe that the proposed advance 
authorization of only $125 million for the agricultural conservation program is 
far too small. 

In the interest of the farmers of Minnesota, and the American people generally, 
I suggest that the 1959 appropriations for soil and water conservation should be 
increased by the Congress. 

The soil and water resources of the United States are prime and basic to the 
future welfare of our people. In fact, soil and water are basic to human exist- 
ence. There is no long term domestic problem in America more basic than con- 
serving and improving our land and managing our water resources for maximum 
use and benefit. It is a personal concern to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. The speed with which conservation farming is adopted will have 
a significant bearing on the standards of living of mankind yet unborn. 

American farmers have made substantial progress in advancing soil conserva- 
tion. But, we still have a lot further to go. I urge increased effort to speed up 
the conservation of soil and water resources in all of America. I do so not only 
on the basis of my own convictions, but also on the advice and counsel of soil 
conservation leaders in Minnesota. 

Soil conservation district officials in Minnesota have brought to my attention 
the results of a survey of conservation progress and needs in the State. The 
information was assembled from the governing bodies of soil conservation dis- 
tricts who serve under State law. I want to bring to the attention of the mem- 
bers of your committee the following pertinent facts from that survey. 

Ninety-eight percent of the soil conservation district governing bodies in 
Minnesota said that conservation farming has increased net farm income over 
nonconservation farming in their district. 

About two-thirds of the cropland in their districts is not adequately treated 
for soil and water conservation. About one-fourth of the grassland in their 
districts do not have adequate vegetative cover for soil and water conservation. 
About one-half of the private woodlands in their districts are not properly 
managed and protected for soil and water conservation. 

The soil conservation district governing bodies reported that nearly 89,000 
farmers in Minnesota still need to develop basic conservation plans for their land. 
Another 6,000 Minnesota farmers need help in revising their conservation plans. 
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They reported the need for SCS scientists and technicians to help farmers with 
conservation jobs on the land as holding back progress in most districts, More 
than 80 percent reported a serious shortage of SCS conservation scientists and 
technicians to assist in district operations. 

They estimated that assistance is still needed for organized watershed pro- 
tection and flood-prevention work in 176 small watersheds in Minnesota. Twenty- 
one local communities have already made application to the Department of Agri- 
culture for help in installing a watershed project. Help is being provided on 4 
of these projects, but 17 are still waiting for assistance. 

An overwhelming majority of the soil conservation district governing bodies 
in Minnesota rated ACP cost-sharing second only to SCS technical assistance 
as a valuable contribution to their program. About 90 percent expressed the 
view that more ACP cost-sharing emphasis on permanent conservation practices 
would speed basic, planned conservation in their districts. 

Most of them reflected a very low farmer interest in the conservation-reserve 
program of the soil bank. About 60 percent recommended shifting some funds 
from the conservation reserve to the long established soil and water conserva- 
tion efforts of the Department of Agriculture. 

Ninety percent suggested an increase in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for 
SCS assistance to soil-conservation districts. Ninety percent suggested an in- 
crease in appropriations in 1959 over 1958 for watershed protection and flood 
prevention. Thirty percent suggested an increase in appropriation in 1959 over 
1958 for ACP. 

I ask that the members of your committee give consideration to the views of 
Minnesota soil conservation leaders in your deliberation on the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture. 

It seems to me that the Government spends no money more wisely than the 
small amount it appropriates for soil conservation activities. I believe it has 
accomplished more good at less expense to the Federal Government than almost 
any other Federal undertaking. 

I believe this work merits a larger appropriation than is provided in the budget 
estimates recommended by the administration. 


TELEGRAMS TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 


CuHIcaqo, Itu., March 25, 1958. 
Senator Everett McKInitey DIRKSEN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Strongly urge Senate subcommittee members on agricultural appropriations 
to actively support increase for crops research including barley. Our industry 
uses over 100 million bushels of barley annually. There is an urgent need for 
additional plant pathological research. 

NORTHWESTERN MALT & GRAIN Co. 





CHICAGO, ILL., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. Everett MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Respectfully urge you to contact members Senate subcommittee on agricul- 
ture appropriations to give their active support to the requested increased for 
crops research including barley hearing scheduled for March 27, 1958. Thank 
you. 

F. BE. RARATY, 
President Albert Schwill € Co. 


CHICAGO, ItL., March 25, 1958. 





Hon. SENATOR EVERETT DIRKSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


We are informed that on Thursday, March 27, the Senate subcommittee will 
consider agricultural appropriations. The budget estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, do not in- 
clude adequate appropriations for the Crops Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, which includes cereal crops and barley. Donald D. Fletcher 
of the Grain Improvement Council will appear before the subcommittee at 11 
a. m. this Thursday, requesting that $1,550,000 be added to appropriations for 
the Crop Research Division, which includes $100,000 for barley research. We 
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strongly urge you to contact the other members of the committee to aggressively 
solicit the necessary support for these additional funds, which are urgently 
needed to maintain present progress in Farm Crops Research and to provide 
for Sane costs of operation including maintenance of the required qualified 
personnel. 

We are vitally interested in crop research, particularly those phases concerned 
with malting barley. Septoria and virulent barley diseases have severely dam- 
aged the Midwest barley crop of recent years. As of February 15, 1958, ap- 
proximately 141 million bushels or practically one-third of last year’s total 
United States barley crop was placed under the price support program. Much 
of the barley would have been purchased at premium prices over feed and loan 
levels, if superior disease resistant and stiff strawed varieties suitable for malt- 
ing purpose had been available to the malting and brewing industries, this can 
only be accomplished through expanded research on barley diseases and barley 
breeding. Your assistance toward procurement of this requested increased 
appropriations will be sincerely appreciated. 

EARL BE. VALENTINE, 
Lamndish Malting Co. 


TELEGRAMS TO SENATOR NEUBERGER 


Saem, OrEG., March 24, 1958. 
Senator R1icHARD NEUBERGER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please support general agriculture appropriation bill of $6 million increase for 
Federal funds experiment programs and our agricultural colleges. This will if 
allocated enable Oregon State College to establish some much needed basic re- 
search programs probably to the amount of $100,000 best personal regards. 


BEN DAVIDSON, 
Administrator, Oregon Potato Commission. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 25, 1958. 
Senator RtcHARD NEUBERGER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
Our association seeks your aid in making possible a continuance of Federal 
grant funds for ornamental research in Oregon without a cutback. Present level 
of research badly needed. 


CHARLES H. Porter, 
BEeecutive Secretary, Oregon Association of Nurserymen. 





PorTLAND, OreEG., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. RricHarp L. NEUBERGER, 


United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Oregon dairy industries urge your support of the $6 million increase in Fed- 
eral grant funds for State experiment stations as requested of the agricultural 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations on March 11, 1958, 
as suggested by Director B. V. Smith of Alabama. 


H. D. UNDERHILL, 
President, Oregon Dairy Industries. 


TELEGRAMS TO SENATOR HAYDEN 


OLYMPIA, WASH., March 27, 1958. 
Senator CarL HAYDEN, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We urge action by Senate Appropriations Committee to include $25,000 for 
pear decline research in the USDA budget for 1959. This trouble has dealt a 
crippling blow to pear industry in the Northwest and if not halted will result 
in further and more widespread losses. Quick action is needed. 


OLYMPIA CANNING Co., 
I. H. MoorHouss, President. 
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YAKIMA, WASH., March 27, 1958. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
United States, Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Today we are wiring key House appropriation members as follows. The 
Northwest Bartlett Pear Growers are extremely concerned about pear decline. 
Urgently request your assistance to include $25,000 Senate version of the USDA 
budget for 1959. This action considered imperative by Northwest fruit industry 
to save $20 million annual production. Your help will be much appreciated. 


VERNON STOCKWELL, 
President, Washington-Oregon Canning Pear Association. 


LETTERS OF SENATOR SYMINGTON 


UnitTep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 


March 26, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarD B. RUSSELL, 


Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of Agriculture 1959 budget, now being 
considered by your subcommittee, includes an increase in the appropriation for 
utilization research in order to find new industrial uses and markets for surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

That would seem of real importance, but in order to increase this utilization 
research, the Department has recommended heavy reductions in appropriations 
for other types of research. 

The budget also calls for complete elimination of the experimental breeding 
herd of Milking Shorthorn dual-purpose cattle, maintained at the United States 
Experimental Station, Beltsville, Md.; and the American Milking Shorthorn 
Society, with national offices in Springfield, Mo., is very much opposed to that 
action. 

The thousands of farmers throughout the United States who have Milking 
Shorthorn cattle believe it most unfair to completely eliminate the experimental 
herd of one breed, but continue the research programs of competing breeds. 

On behalf of my farmers, may I respectfully urge that your committee approve 
continued appropriations for research on breeding dual-purpose cattle, in the 
interest of better milk production and meat quality. 

May I also ask that this letter, plus the attached letters from Mr. C. J. Brangan, 
president, Missouri Milking Shorthorn Society, and Dr. J. L. Johnston, a promi- 
nent breeder of Milking Shorthorns from Springfield, Mo., be made a part of 
the record. 

Sincerely yours, 


Stuart SyMINGTON, 


MissourRI MILKING SHORTHORN SOcIety, 
February 17, 1958. 
Hon. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: It is my understanding that the President of the United States has 
recommended that the experimental herd of Milking Shorthorn cattle at Belts- 
ville, Md., be discontinued. 

We do not feel we are asking a favor when we ask that you do all in your 
power to block such a move. We cannot think it is the fair or the American way 
to sort out one group or breed and eliminate them. 

You can see our point is not wishing to pay taxes to improve only the breeds 
that are competing with us for a “‘place in the sun.” 

Not only the thousands in our own State, but the millions of families scattered 
over this United States of ours, who make their living from the Milking Short- 
horn cow, are interested. 

Thanks for everything you can do in this matter. 


C. J. BRANGAN, President. 


P. S—wWe have over 200 breeders of registered Milking Shorthorns and 1,200 
breeding grade cattle with 50,000 or more Milking Shorthorns in Missouri. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mo., February 19, 1958. 
Hon. StuART SYMINGTON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR: The United States Department of Agriculture maintains a herd 
of Milking Shorthorns for experimental purposes at the United States Experi- 
mental Station, Beltsville, Md. I am informed the maintenance of this herd 


inay be discontinued due to proposed budget cuts. We certainly hope this will 
not happen. 


The national office of the American Milking Shorthorn Society is located in 
Springfield, Mo. We have about 6,000 registered breeders of Milking Shorthorns 
in the United States and over 300 registered breeders in the State of Missouri. 
There are about 1,200 breeders of grade Milking Shorthorn cattle in Missouri, 
making over 50,000 Milking Shorthorns in our State. We cannot think it is fair 
to sort out one breed of cattle and leave the others. You can see our point in not 
wishing to pay taxes to improve only the breeds that are competing with us. 

We will greatly appreciate it if you will use your influence to see that this 
herd is maintained. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. L. Jounston, M.D. 


P. S.—I own 2 Missouri farms and 250 head of registered Milking Shorthorns. 


Senator Russety. Anything further, Senator Aiken ? 

Senator ArkEeN. No questions. 

Senator Russeity. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Next is the Honorable Fritz G. Lanham who for many years was 
a Member of the Congress and who has evinced some little interest 
from time to time in the Trinity Watershed. 

We are glad to have you back here, Congressman, and I want to 
congratulate you. 

I see you have managed to overpower the Bureau of the Budget 
and they sent in a supplemental estimate that gave you more money 
than you ever thought you would get for Trinity for the next year. 


TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF HON. FRITZ LANHAM, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lanuam. I am in agreement with you, Mr. Chairman, I am 
very thankful for those gracious words. 

I should feel at home before this subcommittee. 

It was my privilege and pleasure for many years in the House 
to serve with the distinguished chairman of the full Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Senator Hayden, and with Senators Robert- 
son and Dirksen and Hill, who are members of this subcommittee. 

Senator RusseLu. You are going to give away how long you were 
over there if you keep on naming the men with whom you served. 

Mr. Lanuam. I was there for 28 years, Mr. Chairman, and retired 
voluntarily at the close of the war. 


WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 


I wish to speak with reference to the 11 original watersheds selected 
by the Department of Agriculture as those presenting typical situa- 
tions and most worthy to be chosen for initial treatment. 

The Trinity District is the largest by far of these 11. My name is 
Fritz Lanham, and I represent the Trinity Improvement Associa- 
tion, which is a nonprofit organization devoted to the proper develop- 
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ment and use of the Trinity River in Texas and its vast and very 
resourceful watershed. 

Before proceeding very briefly in detail about the present situation 
concerning this program, I should like to say that the local people of 
the Trinity district, entirely at their own expense, built a number of 
reservoirs and constructed levees all up and down the river. 

As a matter of fact, they have contributed very much more to this 
Trinity program than has the Federal Government and, in addition, 
from the standpoint of these 11 districts, their contributions at the 
last account I received were about 40 percent of the entire contribu- 
tions of the other 10 districts. 

Now, it is reasonable to assume that these 11 watershed districts 
originally selected by the Department of Agriculture were to be re- 
garded as a model to show what could be accomplished by the Federal 
Government with proper local cooperation. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


The Department of Agriculture on page 377 of the budget for the 
fiscal year 1957 announced its policy with reference to these water- 
sheds and that policy is stated as follows: 

The aim of the Department of Agriculture’s flood prevention on watersheds is 
to prevent or reduce flood water and sedimentation damage in upstream areas 
and to reduce sedimentation of river channels and reduce reservoirs. 

That is the expression of a very laudable purpose, but when we look 
to the matter of performance with reference to these 11 watersheds 
originally selected, it is rather a lamentable record. 

And, in the meantime, while they have not been carrying on this 
work as they should, of course our soils have been farthet depleted 
in these districts, and the waterways have received greater sedimenta- 
tion. 


REPORT ON PRESENT STATUS OF WATERSHEDS 


Now, I have here the report of the Agriculture Department under 
date of February 5, 1958, with reference to the present status of these 
watersheds. 

I shall not ask that it be included in the record because it appears 
in the record of the hearings of the House subcommittee. 

Now these 11 projects were started in 1944. 

They were supposed to be completed in 15 years, which leaves just 
1 year for completion. 

Now let us see to what extent progress has been made. 

Their present estimated percent of completion runs from 54 and a 
fraction percent for 1 district and down through smaller percentages 
until they get to the Trinity district, which has couteibated more than 


7 or 8 of the other watersheds combined to this work, and the per- 
centage of completion in the Trinity district is 18 percent. 
Now, I do not think that is any more than they reported a year 
ago, so evidently they have been making little or no progress in the 
inity district. And from the standpoint of the estimated years it 
will take to complete the Trinity project it is 23.4 years. 
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Well, that is a long, long time to wait. And if they make no greater 
progress than they have made thus far, we will probably be lucky if 
our grandchildren live to see this work completed. , 

Now, realizing this sad situation, the President of the United States 
sent a message to the Congress on the 12th of this month, to which the 
chairman has referred, to increase the funds for flood prevention on 
these 11 original projects and a total of additional funds amounting 
to $14,780,000 was recommended. 


NEEDS OF TRINITY WATERSHED 


In view of the fact that the percentage of completion in the Trinity 
district is so far below that of the other districts, I trust that a consid- 
erable part of that money will be used to get us up percentagewise 
somewhat on a par with these other districts whose contributions to 
the program have been very considerably less. 

We have procured all necessary easements and rights-of-way for 
great progress to be made, and I do not know what excuse the De- 
partment of Agriculture could make for the delay in carrying out 
the work on these 11 original projects, which were supposed to be 
examples of what could be accomplished by the Federal Government 
with local cooperation, when the Trinity project after 14 years is only 
18 percent completed, and it was intended that the entire program 
would be finished in 15 years. 

So, I ask your very careful consideration of this matter. I do not 
know what the authorities in the Department of Agriculture may say 
in mitigation of this lamentable record, but now when we are doing 
similar work in foreign countries with American dollars, it seems to 
me we ought to make a little better speed in carrying out our domestic 
program and not allowing our soil to be depleted and our waterways 
to be greatly increased in sedimentation. 

I think it is a matter worthy of the very serious consideration of 
this subcommittee, and I shall appreciate such remedial attention as 
you may be able to give it. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Russetx. Glad to have had you, Congressman. I am sure 
you know that they estimated a sum of $3,675,000 for Trinity. 

That is not as much as you -would like to have but it is considerably 
more than you have had in the past. 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and we appreciate it. That 
may get us up to 19 or 20 percent of completion or a bit more. 

Senator Russeiy. It will bring it up more than that. The last esti- 
mates of the total costs I saw on Trinity were about $112, or $115 
million. 


Mr. Lannam. I realize that you gentlemen do not make the alloca- 
tions of the funds to these projects. 


I wish you did, and I think we would be getting more favorable 
action if such were the case. 
Senator Russexx. I don’t know, Congressman, several members of 


this committee have one or more of these other 11 projects located in 
their States. 


Mr. Lannam. I understand that. 
Senator Russeitu. Yes. 
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INTEREST IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Lannam. And they should be much interested in this program 
because their districts are also below par, and we keep seeing in the 
record that watersheds in this country are going to be increased—I 
mean extended in number very considerably, and, if what has been 
accomplished on these 11 is any criterion of what will be accomplished 
on those still to be started, why we can just look for a lot of little 
piecemeal work that will be of no particular consequence in solving 
the problems that we have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Arxen. I think, Mr. Lanham, you furnished a lot of in- 
spiration for the rest of them to get the idea of going ahead with this. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Russeii. The next witness is Hon. Hugh Evans, a dairy 
farmer from Guilford, Vt., who will discuss with the committee some 
aspects of the agricultural conservation program. 

You may come around, Mr. Evans. 

Have a seat there. 

Mr. Evans comes to us under the very highest sponsorship that any 
witness could. He is vouched for by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, Mr. Aiken, who is of course one of our great authorities in 
all agricultural matters. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Evans is one of our good farmers from my 
county. He has been engaged in soil conservation work, ACP work, 
for a long time and he tells me he just made a good crop of maple 
syrup but it was teo heavy to bring with him, and I am sure his testi- 
mony will be interesting. 

Senator Russety. You may proceed, Mr. Evans. 


GUILFORD, VT. 
STATEMENT OF HUGH EVANS, DAIRY FARMER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Evans. Mr .Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Hugh Evans. 

I am a dairy farmer from Guilford, Vt. That is in Windham 
County, the lower corner of our State, and incidentally, it is Senator 
George Aiken’s home county. In fact, Senator Aiken helped me get 
this appointment and I want to thank him for that at this time. 

Now, to get back to my setup. My brother and I operate the home 
farm which has been in the family for some 44 years. It was pre- 
viously operated by my dad. We keep a herd of about 40 milkers. 
We also have a sugar bush and set 1,100 buckets. In addition to this, 
we have a small sawmill which we have rigged up so we do quite 
a lot of work in the woods, about 30,000 feet last year on our own 
land. 

Our farm has about 75 to 80 acres of cropland, 40 acres of pasture, 
and the rest in woods, about 420 acres. I give you this background to 
let you know my interest in conservation. 

I first became interested in conservation work in 1937, about the 
second year after the ACP started. I first served as a town commit- 
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teeman, then went on to the county committee in about 1947. I served 
as a county committeeman for 3 years and then became a State com- 
mitteeman. I served in that capacity for 7 years. I went off the 
State committee in 1957, so you might say that I have been through 
the mill. 

During this time I have also been active in farm bureau work. I 
am, at present, president of the Windham County Farm Bureau. I 
am an officer in the State grange and have been a lister in my town for 
18 years. 

Because of these experiences I have had a chance to observe agri- 
culture in my State firsthand. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT 


I might also add at this time in regard to the dairy price support 
on dairy products, our farm bureau and interested dairymen in Wind- 
ham County met last February, and unanimously endorsed Senator 
Aiken’s position in the dairy price supporting program. 

I am appearing before your committee today on my own. I am 
not sent here by any group. I think that my experience has given 
me a good idea of what my neighbors and fellow Vermonters think 
and want. Because of this, I believe my statement is fairly represent- 
ative. 

I have read in the papers that there is a proposal to cut the agricul- 
tural conservation program in half and to limit or eliminate the 
mineral practices. Now, I am against this, and I will tell you why. 


PARTICIPATION IN ACP PROGRAM 


First on the money end. As you probably know, Vermont is one 
of the leading States in participating in this ACP program. The 
last figures I saw showed that we have 74 percent of our cropland 
participating compared to a figure of 37 percent for the Nation. Our 
problem is how to make the money we now have go round. Requests 
from farmers are for twice as much as we have available, in spite of 
the fact that all kinds of limits have been placed on what farmers 
may request in our State. 

For example, in my county the committee placed a limit on the 
amount of super a farm can have, also a limit on assistance for mineral 
practice. 

Lime is limited to the amount needed as shown by soil tests and a 
limit is placed on the acres of obstruction removal work that can be 
done on any one farm. In addition to this limit on requests, the 
county committee has had to announce that the most that they can 
approve for any one farm in Windham County is $400. This com- 
pares with a national limit of $2,500. To make the money go around, 
the farmer must pay sixty percent of the cost of mineral practices in- 
stead of 50 percent as authorized nationally. 

Now, if you cut the funds in half, we will really have a problem 
in making an efficient program. The administrative costs will be 
about the same but the amount farmers get will be a lot less. Under 
our present program the average payments are only about $166 per 
farm in our State. 
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INTERCHANGE OF FUNDS 


Another problem that I wish you could do something about is the 
interchange of funds between States. When I served on the commit- 
tee it used to discourage me to see the cuts we had to make in con- 
servation work in our State when some States did not use their money. 
I wish you people could make it possible for one State to release money 
te aaee er—in this fashion, the total funds authorized by you could 

used. 

Now, on minerals. First, let me talk about lime. We just could 
not get it used in any volume without the program. It is all right to 
say we would, but the facts are we would not. Itis dirty. It is hard 
to handle. Another factor is the local committeemen going around 
and taking the orders. This means the difference in many cases be- 
tween thinking about using it and actually getting it done. 

Lime is basic to our agriculture. We should be using more. If 
you take it out of ACP, we will be doing backward instead of forward. 

On fertilizer. Now, you know before this program started, we 
hardly used any fertilizer on grass ground. We kept it for our row 
crops. The program has taught us to use mineral fertilizer to keep 
our sod in longer. It seems to me it has led to more grassland farm- 
ing. I look to the mineral program in helping our Vermont farmers 
make good land-use adjustments. I believe the use of it has led to a 
better permanent sod. I believe in keeping our sod in good condition 
instead of patching it up after it has washed away. 

Another good practice in our State has been the use of superphos- 
phate in the stables with farm manure. We have just never used it 
to any extent in our stables before. It is a good practice because it 
fortifies the cow manure and helps conserve some of the nitrogen. So, 
you know when a farmer uses super with manure, he has a better prod- 
uct and he will be sure to take better care of it. The ACP helps get 
more farmers using super and keeps the ones who started continuing 
to use it. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to urge you folks to keep a strong ACP 
program, at least as large as last year. Let the local committees deter- 
mine the practices to be offered. You know, with the outlook for less 
money from our dairies, I believe this ACP will be a lot of help in the 
coming year, and I urge your support. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Senator Russeiu. Weil, the committee is very glad indeed to have 
heard you, Mr. Evans. We get a great deal of theory here and we get 
a great deal of discussion from people who are interested in an agri- 
cultural standpoint of the departmental work, but you have brought 
it to us from the viewpoint of a man who lives on his land and is a real 
farmer. 

What sort of row crops if any do you plant, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. We plant silage corn. Thatisall. 

Senator Russety. You use it altogether for silage ? 

Mr. Evans. Altogether for silage. 

Senator Russett. What form of silos do you use? 
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Mr. Evans. Upright silos. 

Senator Russert. Did you hear this testimony about the value 
of hay that is cut at different times of the year ¢ 

Mr. Evans. I will go along with that early cut hay. 

Senator Russety. You have found that out yourself? 

Mr. Evans. That is right. 

Senator Russeit. Do you think that you voice the opinion of most 
of the farmers of your county and State? 

Mr. Evans. I think Ido. When we have 75 percent of our cropland 
enrolled in the ACP and active, if not the highest it is next to the 
highest in the country. 

SUGAR BUSH OPERATION 


Senator Russert. Mr. Evans, for my personal information, you 
said “We also have a sugar bush.” 

Senator STennis. That is my question. 

Senator Russeit. What is a sugar bush ? 

I thought you got maple juice from the trees. 

Mr. Evans. We do, but you know, that is the way we phrase it, it 
is a sugar bush. We have set buckets—we got a little lazy this year 
and bought 200 plastic spouts and quarter inch pipeline so we pipe 
it down off the mountain where we can pick it up a little easier with 
a tractor and gathering tub. 

Senator Russety. But regarding the sugar bush, does that mean a 
maple operation ¢ 

Mr. Evans. That is right. 

Senator RusseLy. You operate a maple sugar farm ¢ 

Mr. Evans. That is right. 

Senator Russeii. The bush then has nothing to do with the tree 
itself or with the refining of the sirup? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir; it is a figure of speech. 

Senator Russe... It is a figure of speech. Well, it isa good one. 

It just happened to be one I am not familiar with because we do 
not have any maple sugar in our State. 

Senator Arken. In Canada they do not go into a bush at all. They 
go into the forest of trees. But it is an expression they use up near 
the Canadian border a lot. 

Senator Russeti. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Evans. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any questions to ask 
but I think this gentleman made a very fine statement, Mr. Evans, 
and I think it is helpful to the committee. I live on the other end 
of the country, down near the Gulf of Mexico but the same principles 
you testified are true there. The practices are a little different about 
this soil conservation program and I certainly hope the committee can 
see fit to increase that budget figure, and I think your testimony 
will be helpful to us. 

Senator Russery. The table attached to Mr. Evans’ statement will 
also be printed in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


23506—58——55 
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Dollar value of farmer requests for cost-sharing compared to ACP funds available 
for approving requests, 1956-57 agricultural conservation program ! 
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1957 | 1956 

Number Net Percent | Number Net Percent 

County offarms | Dollar county | requests | offarms | Dollar county | requests 

request- | value of | alloca- were of | request- | value of | alloca- were of 

ing as- | requests tion 2 funds ing as- | requests | tion? funds 
sistance available | sistance available 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) 
| | | 
Nhe era are cer fre ene Fae oats ce 
MN 555s. cs ns 870 | $245,370 | $128, 952 190 839 | $237, 954 $120, 756 | 236 
Bennington__-._____- 288 62,697 | 36,817 170 | 291 65, 372 35, 901 182 
Caledonia__.._- icine 708 | 136, 386 82, 664 165 707 | 129,741 | 82,022 | 158 
Chittenden_-________-| 666 202, 479 94, 624 | 214 685 | 199,764 | 94,537 211 
ee 170 35, 550 20, 388 | 174 | 160 32,009 | 20, 940 | 153 
wremee. 2s. 1,118 | 270,488 | 137,575 197 1,101 | 291,553 | 131, 359 | 222 
OS) See 172 50, 677 23, 224 | 218 165 53,199 | 21, 869 243 
eae ae: 487 114, 831 51, 180 | 224 | 478 106,908 | 48, 829 219 
Ng 2 tS. | 718 120, 790 85, 102 | 142 725 | 123,663 | 80,459 154 
a. oss. aoe 1, 006 226,852 | 122, 286 185 1,018 242, 795 109, 354 222 
I i cs 3 745 210, 551 99, 561 | 211 769 220, 317 95, 853 230 
Washington_-________| 620 133, 717 72, 065 | 185 575 143,782 | 69, 830 206 
Windham __- ake 437 | 86,151 50, 765 | 170 456 | 84,958 47, 585 178 
eS 645 193,543 | 82,095 236 | 628 | 179, 055 84, 054 213 
ee. asst 8, 650 |2, 090, 082 |1, 087, 298 192 | 8, 597 |2, 111, 070 '1, 043, 348 202 
' { i | \ 














1 Requests would have further exceeded funds available if counties had not taken the following steps: 
(1) Placed limits on amount of CMS which could be furnished on any one farm. 

(2) Limited acres of obstruction removal. 

(3) Placed farm limits in some counties to $500 for any one farm. 

2 Excludes small cost-share increase, soil sampling and 5 percent SCS agreements. 


REALLOCATION OF UNUSED STATE FUNDS 


Senator Arxen. I want to say Mr. Evans does represent most of 
the farmers in Vermont, I am sure of that. He is a good farmer. Ver- 
mont has been one of the oustanding States in the ACP program since 
the program started. I think we are the only State that since the 
inception of the program has used every dollar that has been allocated 
to it, and it seems to me we are a hundred dollars or so overdrawn, 
something like that. We used to get money that New York and other 
States did not use, and then they cut that out, and so it will be helpful 
to Vermont if any other State does not use their money to make that 
available to those who run short. 

Senator Russeixi. I intended to observe that I knew nothing in the 
law preventing them from reallocating. 

Asa fatter of fact, in times gone by they have allocated, sir. 

Senator Arken. Maybe they need a hint or two. 

Georgia is another State which has made use of this program. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir. It is an administrative matter, isn’t it, 
on the allocation ? 

Senator Russeiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans. It disturbs me some when I was on the State committee 
that we were running short of funds, and yet some States we knew 
of and they knew themselves they could not possibly use them but 
they seemed to appear to be frozen and they could not be shifted 
around. 

That is what we would like to see, some method of liberating those 
funds so that the whole appropriation would be used. 
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ESTIMATES OF FUNDS NEEDED 


Senator Russeii. Well, it does vary because I have before me the 
totals: For the year 1957 it is $227,500,000, 1958 is $212 million, and 
the estimate for 1959 is $235 million, so those are at least the estimates 
of the States and many of them have varied, but we could very easily 
use 3 or 4 million dollars more in my State if we could get it. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Senator Russevi. Thank you, Mr. Evans. 

Senator Russett. The next witness represents the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, American Carnation Society, Mr. John H. Walker, the 
executive secretary, and he is accompanied by other gentlemen who 
are interested in this item and you other gentlemen may have seats 
at the table if you wish. 

All right, Mr. Walker. 


SocreTy OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN H. WALKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; 
NORMAN WRIGHT, CHAIRMAN OF HORTICULTURAL ADVANCE- 
MENT COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS; 
AND VERNON H. ROWE, KIRKWOOD, MO. 


EFFECT OF FUNDS REALLOCATION 


Mr. Warker. Thank you, Chairman Russell. 

Gentlemen, my name is John H. Walker, and I am executive secre- 
tary of the Society of American Florists, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., which is a trade association representing the 
florist industry, the growers, the wholesalers, and retailers of flowers 
throughout the United States. 

I have a statement that I would like to insert in the record. I 
would like to comment only on one portion of it, and that is as to how 
the reallocation of funds at Beltsville would affect our industry. 

Senator Russetu. The statement will appear in the record and you 
may proceed to make your remarks. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is John H. Walker, executive secretary of the Society of American 
Florists, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

The Society of American Florists was organized in 1884 and was incorporated 
by act of Congress on March 4, 1901, as a nonprofit organization. As the national 
trade association of floriculture and ornamental horticulture, the society rep- 
resents retailers, growers, wholesalers, and allied tradesmen. In its membership 
the society has 117 affiliate organizations, national, regional, State, and local in 
character. 

Last year I appeared before the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the purpose of explaining a survey I was making to determine the long-range 
research needs of our industry and to speak in behalf of the Ornamental Plants 
Section of the Agricultural Research Service budget. After a thorough analysis 
was made of the biological research needs of our industry, we were thoroughly 
convinced that the budget of the Ornamental Plants Section should be greatly 
increased. Our needs were made known to USDA officials and we were assured 
in writing that our request would be given serious consideration. We were 
utterly amazed to learn that USDA administrative officials completely disre- 
garding our requests for increased appropriations in the 1959 budget and had 
even reallocated $50,000 from the 1959 budget to some other branch of agriculture. 

The Society of American Florists wishes to support in any possible way the 
needs of the Ornamental Plants Section of the Agricultural Research Service 
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and certain branches of the Agricultural Marketing Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Specifically, we would like to make an urgent appeal for: 

1. Restoration of the funds originally committed to the Ornamental Plants 
Section of the Agricultural Research Service by the United States Department 
of Agriculture budget and to request additional funds sufficient to provide the 
necessary research for our industry. 

2. Funds to carry on the crop-reporting program and expand its coverage to 
include all of our major crops in all 48 States. 

3. Restoration of the sizable cut made in the 1959 budget for the National 
Arboretum, in Washington, D. C. 

4. An appropriation which will enable the industry to conduct much needed 
research on marketing problems and insect and disease control. 

The Society of American Florists believes that a more intensified and long-range 
research program by the USDA is imperative to the sound economic growth and 
security of our industry. Our industry is made up of thousands of small oper- 
ators unable to finance research of the type done in Beltsville which is necessary 
for their very existence. It is hoped that the views set forth in this testimony 
will be given serious consideration. 

Floral crops are classified by the United States Bureau of the Census as 
“horticultural specialties.” The 1950 census of agriculture and the special census 
of horticultural specialties for 1949 reveal the economic importance of floral crops 
in the commercial agriculture of the United States. These figures reveal that 
the sales of horticultural specialties by farmers, over 60 percent of which were 
floral crops, were nearly 3 times the value of forest products sold by farmers, 
and compare favorably with sales of fruits and vegetables. Total value of horti- 
cultural specialties amounted to $392 million and accounted for 1.8 percent of all 
farm sales. This compares with 0.6 percent for farm sales of forestry products, 
2.7 percent for vegetables, and 3.6 percent for fruits and nuts. There is little 
question that the next census in 1959 will reveal a tremendous growth in our 
industry. 

According to the General Report 1954, Census of Agriculture, volume 1, chapter 
8, and Marketing Research Report No. 96, there are a total of 40,032 farm estab- 
lishments reporting the production of floricultural and ornamental plants in the 
United States. There are 25,000 business units engaged in handling and selling 
ornamental products. 

The 1954 wholesale value of floricultural and ornamental plant products from 
the reporting farms was $453,652,672. The retail value on a 2-to-1 markup is 
placed at $907,305,344. There are many industries dependent for much of their 
business on the ornamental industry, such as manufacturers of pots, containers, 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, ete. 

The full significance of our crop apparently has not been generally recognized 
by administrative officials of the United States Department of Agriculture. Even 
a cursory study of the Department’s budget for the past 10 years will reveal 
the tremendous amount of funds which has been allocated to solve the problems 
which face the producers of fruits, vegetables, and forestry products. The pro- 
ducers of our floral crops have had similar problems but have not had com- 
parable assistance from USDA in meeting and solving them. 

As you well know, biological research is something that cannot be turned on 
and off like a water faucet, as cutting down on research will cancel out the value 
of the research and the money already invested in the program. Starting and 
stopping the progressive steps of investigation is wasteful. Personnel lost in a 
reduction in force caused by reallocation of funds cannot readily be replaced, 
and their loss would prevent continuity of research. 

Let us direct our attention to the important work now being carried on by 
the Ornamental Plants Section which I understand will be curtailed or abolished 
should this reallocation of funds be made: 

1. The research work for the Southeastern States being carried on at the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga., would be abolished. This would 
include research on Easter lilies, an important new crop for the Southeastern 
States. Likewise, research on the developing control of diseases of azaleas, 
camellias, and mimosa, all three important ornamental crops in this area, would 
be stopped. 

2. Also curtailed would be research on flowering bulbs in the States of Oregon 
and Washington. This work is national in character as the research and product 
are made available to the entire country. States do not have facilities for carry- 
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ing on this long-range research. This research primarily deals with problems of 
daffodils, tulips, iris, lilies, and gladiolus. 

8. Work in Arizona with diseases of the giant saguaro and other cacti would 
have to be discontinued. 

4. Also, some of the very important research in Beltsville on the problems of 
roses and carnations would have to be curtailed. 

The floral industry appreciates the outstanding past accomplishments of Belts- 
ville, among which are: 

1. Without the basic research on a new virus disease, “stunt,” in chrysanthe- 
mums, which appeared a few years ago in our industry, this important crop would 
have been virtually wiped out. Today it is one of our major crops and is made 
available every day in the year by virtue of research which was done at Beltsville. 

2. As a result of World War II, the source of Easter lily bulbs from Japan 
was eliminated and the department at Beltsville did the research which made it 
possible to produce this new crop in the United States and developed handling, 
storage, and forcing methods which made it possible for florists to flower Easter 
lilies at any time of the year. 

3. Causes of flower blasting, blindness of early forced bulbous iris have been 
worked out and control methods developed. This work was brought about as a 
result of serious losses to the iris bulbgrowers in the Pacific Northwest and to 
florists scattered all over the country. 

4. A new control for basal rot, the most serious disease of daffodils, was devel- 
oped by the Department at Beltsville. 

5. Controlling flowering of chrysanthemums and other greenhouse crops by 
means of gibberellic acids and other growth-regulating chemicals has tremendous 
commercial possibilities as demonstrated by work now in progress. 

6. The Department has developed, through breeding, numerous new varieties 
of carnations, chrysanthemums, azaleas, and lilies which are now in commercial 
use in the trade. 


There are many other examples of accomplishments, but these are just a few 
of the more important. 

No industry today can remain static and still maintain its economic position 
in the face of scientific and technological progress in competitive fields. These 
are some of the outstanding pressing problems among the many facing the in- 
dustry today. Therefore, we invite your full support of the following research : 
(1) improving keeping quality of roses, (2) breeding for resistance to diseases 
of roses, carnations, gladiolus, American elms and other shade trees, (3) de- 
veloping control measures for diseases of narcissus, tulips, bulbous iris and many 
other ornamental plants, particularly for the northwestern and southeastern 
growing areas, (4) breeding varieties of ornamentals adapted to various regions 
and the modern type of home architecture, and (5) improving production and 
forcing methods through growth-regulating chemicals and modification of en- 
vironment through control of light, temperature, and nutrition. 

If the administration of USDA and the Bureau of the Budget are allowed to 
divert $185,000 from the Arboretum budget for other use, it will once more 
impede the development program which is envisioned and planned by the mem- 
bers of the National Arboretum Advisory Council. Much needed road improve- 
ments, parking spaces, grading, and seeding which would allow greater use of 
the Arboretum would be precluded. Buildings and laboratories are greatly 
needed to assure the orderly development of the Arboretum so that it can 
become a botanical and horticultural institution which will fulfill the dreams 
and ambitions of the Advisory Council and serve the people of America. 

The administration of USDA cannot give as a reason for diverting funds from 
the Ornamental Plants Section and the National Arboretum that the money will 
be used for national defense. On page 307 of the Budget of the United States 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, under which these two functions fall, there appears a sizable 
increase in requested appropriations. The 1957 actual was $93,799,555. The 
1958 estimate totaled $104,702,890, while the 1959 estimate is $120,202,890. USDA 
officials are requesting an increase for the Agricultural Research Service of 
$15,500,000 over the 1958 estimate. Besides completely ignoring the completion 
of the crop reporting program, which our industry has in only 10 States, and 
also ignoring any provision for much needed marketing and utilization research 
for our industry, the Department has seen fit to reduce the National Arboretum’s 
budget which was approved last year by Congress in the amount of $185,000 and 
to divert $50,000 from the Ornamental Plants Section which also was approved 
by Congress last year. 
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The Society of American Florists is urgently requesting that the funds orig- 
inally committed to the National Arboretum and to the Ornamental Plants 
Section not be diverted to other use and that very serious consideration be 
given to a meaningful increase in appropriations for a progressive, long-range 
marketing and biological research program for a billion dollar agricultural 
industry. 

RESTORATION OF FUNDS FOR ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


Mr. Watker. Yes, sir. On page 3 of the statement, I have tried to 
list the effect that a reallocation of $50,000 from the funds that were 
allotted to the ornamental plants section at Beltsville last year by this 
committee and the committee in the House, how it would affect our 
industry. 

First it would abolish work now being done in the Southeastern 
States on Easter lilies and other crops. 

It would curtail the work on flowering bulbs in the Northwest sec- 
tion of our country, specifically in Washington and Oregon, abolish 
the work in Arizona on cacti, and would greatly affect a long-range 
program that we have envisioned and are working on at Beltsville for 
carnations and roses. 

Also I would like to call to your attention the fact that on the last 
page that even though the Agricultural Research Service has increased 
the appropriations, the request for funds by $15,500,000, they have 
seen fit to reallocate the $85,000 from the National Arboretum, and 
also $50,000 from the ornamental plants section of ARS at Beltsville. 

I would like to say that I have brought along with me the chairman 
of the horticultural research advancement committee of the Society 
of American Florists who also is in charge of the research program 
for Roses, Inc. 

In 117 affiliate organizations of the Society of American Florists, 
we have 2 of the group represented today. 

One is Roses, Inc., represents the commercial rose growers of Ameri- 
ca, the other the American Carnation Society. 

Mr. Norman Wright is chairman of the research committee of 
Roses, Inc., and Mr. Vernon Rowe is chairman of the research com- 
mittee of the American Carnation Society. 

Both of these men are industry men, and I would like to ask Mr. 
Wright to make a statement and then followed by Mr. Rowe and I 
wish to thank the committee for the opportunity of presenting our 
views. 

Senator Russerx. All right. 

Mr. Wright ? 


STATEMENT OF Mr. WRIGHT 


Mr. Wrient. Mr. Chairman, my name is Norman Wright. I have 
two jobs, and neither one of them pays any money. I am chairman of 
the horticultural advancement committee of the Society of American 
Florists. 

The primary purpose of that committee is to promote and coor- 
dinate research for the floricultural industry on a nationwide basis. 
I am also, and have been for 10 years, chairman of the research com- 
mittee of Roses, Inc., the national trade association of commercial rose 
growers affiliated with the SAF. 

Gentlemen, if you were running an industrial corporation of any 
size, you would not want to run it without research. You know that 
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if you did you would soon take your place at the tail end of the pro- 
cession of progress. If you had any responsibility for a nationwide 
group of factories in some industry, you know very well that you 
would prod them to push their research, in order that that industry 
might stay on a competing basis with other industries. 


ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURAL RESEARCH BUDGET 


Now, strangely enough, you gentlemen do have a certain responsi- 
bility to a certain group of producers. For some years the research 
for ornamental horticulture enjoyed a certain budget. Now, $50,000 
which you have been well satisfied to see used in horticultural re- 
search is being reallocated by the USDA to another branch of agri- 
culture. Research for horticulture is going backward and downward. 
Gentlemen, we appeal to nothing more than your sense of fair play. 

Ornamental horticulture does a business equal to two-thirds of the 
business done by farms producing vegetables. These are Census 
Bureau figures. 

I might add here that the size and importance of the horticultural 
industry has not been generally recognized because the Census Bureau 
has not been collecting figures on its volume very long. 


IMPORTANCE OF BUSINESS 


The 1950 census was the first very nearly adequate measure of 
the business of horticulture in this country. 

The ornamental horticulture does a business equal to two-thirds 
of the business done by farms producing vegetables. These are Census 
Bureau figures. Does horticulture have a research budget equal to 
two-thirds of the vegetable research appropriation ? 

If we had two-tenths instead of two-thirds—if we had only two- 
tenths of what the producers of vegetables get we would not be here 
now. 

Ornamental horticulture does an annual business of one-half the 
amount of business done by fruits and nuts. Does the horticulture 
have a research budget program costing half as much as that of fruits 
and vegetables ? 

Well, we both know the answer to that. 

All we ask is fair play and progress and not backsliding. 

Speaking of the commercial rose industry, let me say that nowhere 
in all horticultural science is research needed so badly as on roses. 
The reason is that up to now there just has not been any fundamental 
scientific research done on roses. 

There is no literature to which you can turn to find out about the 
fundamental nature of rose growth, rose pigments, rose hormones, the 
chemistry of rose senescence, and all those things. 

There are an endless number of gardeners handbooks, but we need 
to know the fundamental basic causes of things, what makes roses tick 
and how to handle them. 

Three years ago Rose, Inc., started a full-time fellowship at Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

If you could see and know what has been done there in the past 3 
years, you would be perfectly amazed at the tremendous need to go 
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back to the very beginning and do the most fundamental of research 
from scratch. 

We need knowledge to make progress. In these competitive times, 
more than ever, we need to make progress. The idea that “from him 
who hath not shall be taken even that which he hath” may have been 
in order 2,000 years ago, but is not the American way today. All we 
ask is fair play. 

Gentlemen, we need that $50,000 restored. 

We count on you. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH ON ROSES 


Senator Russert. You come out with new varieties of roses every 
year. Who develops them? Private growers? 

Mr. Wricut. Private growers do it, Senator, and furthermore let 
me say this: that hybridizing is, there is some science in it but it is not 
done anywhere nearly as scientifically as the hybridizing of corn or 
other cereals and other—and alfalfa and things like that. 

The scientific background for doing it scientifically does not exist. 
We have gotten a little of it the last 3 years up at Boyce Thompson but 
these things you see every year in the wonderful advertisements, and 
they are good, are more, well they just cross them and see what 
happens. 

if they get something good that is fine. They use some sense in it of 
course, all they can, but we simply do not have the basic knowledge 
necessary to do it scientifically. 

We need to develop a rose that will last 2 weeks in your home instead 
of about 3 days. You buy flowers at a florist and take them home, 
roses don’t last you too long. 

We need to develop something that will last 2 weeks. 

It can be done because there are two varieties now that will last that 
long. But they have got to be hybridized scientifically and that breed 
has got to be gotten into all the others. 

Sehiator Dirksen. You mean 2 or 3 weeks without additives to the 
water ¢ 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes. We are—there are some additives that are a 
help, that is true, but there is a variety of rose that will last you 2 weeks 
in your home. 

Mr. Waxxer. That was the type of research we had envisioned at 
Beltsville. It will be a long-range 10-year program, and if we were 
able to increase the appropriation we would be able to do that work, 
and here we come along this year, instead of increasing they are re- 
allocating $500,000 away from that particular section. 

Senator Drrnsen. I would gather that Jackson and Perkins are 
among the largest rose growers ? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, sir. 


Senator Dirksen. What do they advise operators to do in the re- 
search field ? 





RESEARCH IN HYBRIDIZING 


Mr. Wricur. They have two places where they do hybridizing. 
j ‘hey have one in, where is it, New York, Newark, which is done, 
as I say, done by a gentleman of experience, but without the funda- 
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mental scientific background that you would get—such as was brought 
out—which has been done in corn. 

It is simply not there. They have not got back to true roses, true 
breeds, before you can inbreed, and inbreed and then cross and get 
the results that you want. 


There is not that knowledge. They do also hybridizing in Cali- 
fornia. 

The man in charge of their hydridizing out there is more of a sci- 
entific student than the gentleman in Newark, but they have not been 
out there long enough to get real results. 

I will say “that the work done by Roses, Inc., at Boyce Thompson 
Institute has been followed quite closely by two ‘hy bridizing plants in 
California and they are already finding it helpful. 

But it has a long ways to go. 

Senator Dirksen. W hy is it that certain species of rugged climates 
are absolutely bugproof, not even the beetles seem to take them on? 


Mr. Wrieutr. That, sir, is a question that our research would have 
to answer. 


Nobody knows now. 

Senator Dirksen. You know there are such ? 

Mr. Wricur. I would suspect, as I am sure you would, that it is 
probably due to some chemical differences in the plants themselves. 
They don’t like the taste of them or something of that sort but we 
do not actually know. It is one of the things we ought to find out. 

Senator Dirksen. I know it is true, because I could not do a thing 
with tea roses down on the bay, but I had certain strains of climbers 
the beetles would not touch under any circumstances. 

Mr. Wricur. Well, it is entirely possible that that beetleproof 
character could be bred into a lar ge number of outdoor varieties with- 
out disturbing their form, their color, their bloom, their fragrance. 

We don’t even know yet what it is. We are the most ignorant 


bunch of people you can hope to find almost and yet we want to know 
something. 


Senator Russeitn. All right; Mr. Rowe. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. RowWE 


Mr. Rowe. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, my name is Vernon Rowe, Kirkwood, Mo. 

I am chairman of the research committee of the American Carna- 
tion Society. ‘Today the American Carnation Society is composed of 
seven regional units, representing the heavier carnation-producing 
areas in the countr y. Each regional unit has a member on the research 
committee, with the nonaffiliated lighter producing areas represented 
by a member at large. 

The American Carnation Soc ‘iety is a nonprofit organization of 
commercial carnation growers and is affiliated with the Society of 
American Florists, the mother organization of the florist industry. 
The American Carnation Society was organized in 1891, and was 
incorporated in New York State, January 20, 1903. 

The carnation-growing industry operates in every State of the 
United States with production being maintained under glass con- 


struction in the Northern States, and under plastic or cloth in the 
moderate-temperature States. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Membership represents 17,583,300 square feet of glass construction 
and 1,252,500 square feet of cloth and plastic construction. 

There is an investment of approximately $96 million with annual 
sales value of approximately $50 million at the production level. 

This production provides steady employment for approximately 
6,000 persons besides the seasonal employment of as many as 3,000 
persons. 

Considering our product as the raw material for the use of the 
wholesale distributors to the retail outlets, with a 2-to-1 markup, a 
valuation of $100 million can be placed at the retail level. 

This retail outlet provides steady employment for approximately 
16,000 persons, with an additional 4,000 part-time employees at holi- 
days. 

We present two urgent problems in our industry: The Ameri- 
can Carnation Society has for several years taken a vital interest in 
the research work on insects and disease projects being carried on 
at the USDA Beltsville station. 

We have provided materials and financial assistance on these proj- 
ects. Our industry is faced with a very serious problem with the 
“wilts” affecting carnations, especially the bacteria wilt. If not cur- 
tailed this disease alone could cripple and even put out of business 
many carnation growers. It is known that biological research can- 
not be stopped and started as funds are available. It is a long-range 
project. If sufficient funds are not provided for the ornamental plant 
section in the agricultural research budget, many thousands of dol- 
lars that have been spent by the Government, as well as ourselves, for 
biological research on carnations will be wasted. 

As we all know with increased interworld transportation, the in- 
sects and disease problems of agriculture are getting worse and will 
continue to do so in the future. Our increased scientific knowledge 
of insecticides can only hope to keep pace with our increased troubles. 


NEED FOR EXPANDED RESEARCH 


At this point I would like to put in verbally that the American 
Carnation Society started 3 years ago a program of making a bi- 
annual survey of all universities, colleges, and agencies doing carna- 
tion research with the idea in mind this would be tabulated for our 
interest and reported to each agency reporting so that it could help 
the various universities working on projects to work together with 

eople that are, other people, working on the same problems and 
Seithieraneins not to have duplication in much work that is being done. 

The second point which we are here to report on is that crops re- 
porting program is of immense value to the florist industry as a whole 
and particularly to the carnation industry. 

We urge this program should be expanded, from the few States 
it now encompasses, to cover the entire 48 States. This would pro- 
vide and even and orderly distribution of florists products. 
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FUNDS RESTORATION URGED 


In conclusion, the American Carnation Society urges that funds 
be restored to the ornamenta] plant section, in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture research budget, especially ; 

(1) To carry on the existing research program at Beltsville, Md., 
and Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

(2) To carry on the existing crop reporting program and expand 
it to all 48 States. 

(3) To employ additional personnel to work on the increased insect 
and disease problems now confronting our industry. 

I would like to add here on point 1, the Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, we were not sure, that is the secretary and myself, whether this 
committee covered the appropriations for that work. 

That is the work being done, as you know on the atomic effects on 
flowers and plant growth. 

Senator Russetu. I think that is handled in the independent offices. 

Mr. Rowe. We would have to strike that from our report then. 

I wish to thank you for your consideration and for the privilege 
of appearing before your committee. 

Senator Russett. We are glad to have had you gentlemen and we 
give due consideration to your representations when we markup the 
bill. 

Senator Dirksen. Is this wilt you refer to a problem in the field or 
greenhouse ? 

Mr. Rowe. We know this if we put them in the field we get much 
more wilt persentagewise than if we keep them inside culture. 

Senator Dirksen. In the field? 

Mr. Rowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought carnations were about as resistant as 
anything I know, with the possible exception of zinnias, zinnias and 
marigolds seem to defy everything. 

I thought carnations were in the same category ? 

Mr. Rowe. The effects of it is very serious. 

Mr. Wricut. May I make one statement. 

Senator Russein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. Speaking now for the growers of cut roses in green- 
houses which is a sizable industry producing about, I do not know— 
50 million cut roses a year, the average price of cut roses on the New 
York wholesale market in the period of January 1958 was lower than 
it was in January of 1925. 

Senator Russe... That is a striking statement. 

All right, sir. 

Mr. Wricur. It is unfortunately true. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wrieut. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russet. The next witness will present the views of the 
Wilderness Society, and the name of the witness is Michael Nadel, the 
assistant secretary of the Wilderness Society. 
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THE Witperness Soctety, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL NADEL, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PROTECTION 


Mr. Napet. Mr. Chairman, my name is Michael Nadel, and I am 
assistant executive secretary of the Wilderness Society, whose head- 
quarters are at 2144 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

The Wilderness Society, a nonprofit national citizens’ conservation 
organization with more than 11,000 members in the United States and 
in the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, as well as in other countries, 
commends the provision for increases in the appropriation for the 
watershed protection and flood prevention program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, which is recommended in House Document No. 
351. 

The recommended increase would amend the budget for the fiscal 
year 1959 to provide $24 million for watershed protection instead 
of $14 million, and $18 million instead of $13,200,000 for flood pre- 
vention. 

We do not know whether or not these additional amounts are suf- 
ficient, but they would greatly increase in 1959 the number of water- 
shed projects on which improvements can be accomplished, and ac- 
celerate progress on projects authorized under the flood prevention 
program. 

We have conferred with our cooperating conservation organizations 
on the recommended appropriations, a join them in urging your 
favorable consideration. We believe that the recommendations are 
intended to implement the programs realistically in important aspects 
of controlling the erosion of our soil and water resources and of up- 
stream flooding. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for the opportunity of presenting these 
views. 

FINANCING OF SOCIETY 

Senator Russeii. We are glad to have your views, Mr. Nadel. Is 
this society financed by dues or by endowment or how ? 

Mr. Napev. It is financed in part by dues and in part by a grant 
which we must apply for each year. 

Senator Russet. From some foundation ? 

Mr. Napex. The Robert Marshal Wilderness Fund. This grant 
was intended to enable us to help us overcome any deficits that we 
may have during the year. 

Senator Russe... I suppose you were greatly interested in the devel- 
opment of that area up in Minnesota that—the forests that were as near 
like the primeval conditions in the United States ? 

Mr. Navew. Yes, sir, you are speaking of the Superior National 
Forests, yes, sir, we are. 

Senator Russeitu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Napex. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You operate all over the country ? 

Mr. Nave. Yes. That is, our headquarters are here in Washing- 
ton, and we are a membership organization. 
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Senator Dirksen. Your objectives then are essentially conservation, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Napet. Yes. Principally in the field of the preservation of 
wilderness, wild and naneval ene and we have a very strong concern 
for the other conservation problems because we feel they are a part of 
the total conservation picture. 

Wilderness, you might say, is the mother of civilization. 

Senator Russet. The next witness represents the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

The views of this organization will be presented by Mr. Charles H. 
Callison, the conservation director. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Cauiison. My name is Charles H, Callison, conservation direc- 
tor of the National Wildlife Federation which has headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 

The National Wildlife Federation is an organization made up of 
State wildlife federations and sportsmen’s leagues in various States, 
in Alaska, the District of Columbia, and in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Examples, Senator Dirksen, are the Illinois Sportsman’s clubs with 
which you are familiar. 

We appear today in behalf of adequate appropriations for the im- 
portant conservation programs in the Department of Agriculture. 
We know, of course, that this subcommittee does not need to be re- 
minded that good land use is basic to the future welfare and security 
of America. 

We wish to commend this subcommittee for its forthrightness in 
providing the funds to build up the watershed protection program 
under Public Law 56 of the 84th Congress, and to strengthen other 
vital services of the Soil Conservation Service to finance the soil-bank 
program, to start the Great Plains conservation program, and to carry 
on the sweeping application of improved land practices under the 
agricultural conservation program service. 

We endorse these programs. We consider them all basic and good, 
and specifically we should like to see the funds for the watershed pro- 
tection program under the Soil Conservation Service restored above 
the budget level of $14 million to approximately last year’s appropri- 
ation figure of $25.5 million. 

That is a pretty substantial cut and, although the Budget Bureau 
has rationalized that the carryover fund will permit the program to 
continue at approximately its present level, nevertheless that is a cut 
that will be felt. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Senator Russeitx. I know you will be interested to know, Mr. Cal- 
lison, that the President has sent in a supplemental estimate for that 
purpose and it does restore it 

Mr. Catuison. That is fine; I am pleased to know that. 

Senator Russety. To where it was last year. 
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Mr. Cauuison. We should like to voice special and emphatic sup- 
port for the conservation reserves of the soilbank program, and I am 
going to read a part of my statement beginning on page 2. 


SOIL-BANK CONSERVATION BESERVE 


Here, for the first time, Congress wrote a farm-conservation law 
that took in consideration all the related natural products of the soil, 
including wildlife and timber. At the option of the farmer, conserva- 
tion practices of special benefit to fish and wildlife may be installed 
on lands devoted to the conservation reserve. 

Such practices may include plantings of food and cover for wild 
game, the construction of farm fishpounds, and the creation or restora- 
tion of marshy areas for waterfowl, muskrats, and other wildlife. 
Wildlife is a special kind of crop—a crop high in recreational value— 
whose benefits may be harvested by the farmer and his friends in 
complete harmony with the basic goals of the soil bank. Happily, 
practices that help wildlife also protect the soil and conserve water. 

Senator Russett. That is an interesting program but I don’t know 
just how much that conserves wildlife. 

If you plan all of these wildlife feeds such as millet, lespedeza bush, 
a bush that is particularly adapted to wildlife you seobahty will bring 
all that wildlife in that area but you get them concentrated and when 
they go to gunning them, they kill an awful lot of them. 

Mr. Catuison. Well, that is a good point and I can see you probably 
have had experience hunting quail. 

Senator Russein. Yes, I indulge. 


EFFECT OF SOIL BANK PROGRAM ON WILDLIFE 


Mr. Catutson. The wildlife experts, the biologists, tell us that when 
you increase the food supply generally over a considerable area of land 
that will be done under the soil bank program and not just an isolated 
spot, that the total carrying capacity of the county or the area or the 
region of the State will be increased and you will have a general in- 
crease in the population. 

Senator Russeti. Of course if every area did that and had the feed 
you would hardly lose any of your quail. 

Mr. Catuison. But it is true, as you pointed out, that you cannot 
concentrate game populations by planting food patches and drawing 
them in where they are handy to the hunters. 

Of course we depend on hunters to be adequate sportsmen and to 
permit the retaining of food stock. 

Few farm programs have so caught the imagination or won the sup- 
ort of the hunters and fisherman of America and of many other mil- 
ions who neither hunt nor fish but who are deeply interested in con- 

serving wildlife resources. These people—both the sportsmen and 
nonsportsmen—make up the membership of, and the contributors to, 
the National Wildlife Federation. 

Many are nonfarm people, but here is a farm program for which 
they willingly pay taxes. 

Our federation advocated and supported the soil bank legislation 
passed by Congress in 1956. So did other national conservation or- 
ganizations. We have continued to support it. 
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Last year the federation, by action of its board of directors, em- 
ployed a special field representative whose major assignment is to 
work with the State game and fish departments and with other agencies 
to secure greater participation in the soil bank, and particularly 
the conservation reserve. 

H. R. Morgan, the former able game and fish commissioner of 
North Dakota, was named to this position. In recent months Mr. 
Morgan has worked effectively in a dozen Midwestern States, bring- 
ing about closer liaison and better cooperation between State wildlife 
agencies and the soil bank administrators. 

These State wildlife agencies are lending the technical skill of their 
wildlife biologists and the sales ability of their educational personnel 
to the program. Some have authorized considerable expenditures of 
State funds for wildlife habitat development supplementing, and in 
cooperation with, the wildlife phases of the conservation reserve. 

They recognize a tremendous opportunity for the restoration and 
management of pheasants, quail, rabbits and farm-game species. 


They see added benefits for wild ducks and any other kinds of wild- 
life. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM PUBLICITY 


Mr. Chairman, I have brought along a compilation of publications, 
bulletins, releases and educational material that have been produced 
and are being used by the game and fish departments or State con- 
servation department, they go by different names as you know of dif- 
ferent States of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin as a sampling of 
the kind of cooperative work that is being done on the conservation 
reserve program by the State wildlife agencies and I would just like 
to present this to you. 

I know you get lots of material in hopes you might look through 
it. And I have a copy for the file, and a copy for Senator Dirksen, 
if he would have an opportunity to study it. 

It has some good Illinois material, Senator. 

Senator Russet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Catutson. I am sure we could get some material for Georgia. 
In the brief time I worked on it, I did not get my material from 
Georgia. 

Senator Russet. That is all right. Iam fairly familiar with it. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you got Virginia there ? 

Mr. Catuison. No, not Virginia. 


APPROVAL OF BUDGET ESTIMATE URGED 


Mr. Chairman, we urge that this subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee and the Congress approve the full 350 million as recommended in 
the Federal budget conservation budget for 1959 and we also recom- 
mend approval of the 450 million advance authorization proposed for 
conservation reserve program of payment and contract obligations for 
the 1959 crop year, as proposed in the budget. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit the 
rest of my statement for the record. 

Senator Russeii. Very well, we will be glad to have it printed in 
the record together with the attachments thereto. 
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Mr. Cauuison. Thank you, sir, very much for this opportunity to 
present our views. 


Senator Russeizy. Glad to have had you, Mr. Callison. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H, CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


To the Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations: 


The National Wildlife Federation is a nonprofit citizens’ organization made 
up of affiliated State wildlife federations and sportsmen’s leagues in the various 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. These State and Territo- 
rial affiliates, through their own member clubs and local chapters, can count col- 
lectively a total of some 2 million individual members, making us the Nation’s 
largest conservation organization. 

We appear here today in behalf of adequate appropriations for the important 
conservation programs of the Department of Agriculture. This subcommittee 
does not need to be reminded that good land use is basic to the future welfare and 
security of a free America. Indeed, you and your colleagues are to be com- 
mended and congratulated, Mr. Chairman, for forthrightness and foresightedness 
in providing the funds to build up the watershed-protection program under 
Public Law 566 of the 84th Congress, to strengthen other vital services of the 
SCS, to finance the soil bank program, to start the Great Plains conservation 
program, and to carry on the sweeping application of improved land practices 
under the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. The National Wildlife 
Federation endorses these programs. All are basic; all are good. 

Anyone who has eyes and experience to perceive what is still happening to 
our croplands and rangelands in too many places, is convinced this is no time to 
be cutting back on conservation efforts. I refer to the fact that there are still 
vast areas of erodable croplands to which such basic practices as terracing and 
contouring have not been applied, or which need to be shifted to timber or grass. 
You, as well as we, are too painfully aware of vast reaches where the soil blows 
all too readily when winds whip across the Great Plains. Too many streams still 
run black or red with silt—too much silt washed from the topsoils—with every 
big rain. And too much precious water is wasted in silt-laden runoff when the 
application of watershed management could minimize a resource waste that is 
eating at the vitals of America. 


THE SOIL BANK CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The National Wildlife Federation wishes to voice special and emphatic sup- 
port for the conservation reserve of the soil bank program. Here, for the first 
time, Congress wrote a farm conservation law that took into consideration all 
the related natural products of the soil, including wildlife and timber. At the 
option of the farmer, conservation practices of special benefit to fish and wildlife 
may be installed on lands devoted to the conservation reserve. Such practices 
may include plantings of food and cover for wild game, the construction of farm 
fishponds, and the creation or restoration of marshy areas for waterfowl, musk- 
rats, and other wildlife. Wildlife is a special kind of crop—a crop high in 
recreational value—whose benefits may be harvested by the farmer and his 
friends in complete harmony with the basie goals of the soil bank. Happily, 
practices that help wildlife also protect the soil and conserve water. 

Few farm programs have so caught the imagination or won the support of 
the hunters and fishermen of America and of many other millions who neither 
hunt nor fish but who are deeply interested in conserving wildlife resources. 
These people—both the sportsmen and nonsportsmen—make up the membership 
of, and the contributors to, the National Wildlife Federation. Many are non- 
farm people, but here is a farm program for which they willingly pay taxes. 

Our federation advocated and supported the soil bank legislation passed by 
Congress in 1956. So did other national conservation organizations. We have 
continued to support it. 

Last year the federation, by action of its board of directors, employed a special 
field representative whose major assignment is to work with the State game 
and fish departments and with other agencies to secure greater participation 
in the soil bank, and particularly the conservation reserve. H. R. (“Bud’’) 
Morgan, the former able game and fish commissioner of North Dakota, was 
named to this position. In recent months Mr. Morgan has worked effectively 
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in a dozen Midwestern States, bringing about closer liaison and better coopera- 
tion between State wildlife agencies and the soil bank administrators. 

These State wildlife agencies are lending the technical skill of their wildlife 
biologists and the sales ability of their educational personnel to the program. 
Some have authorized considerable expenditures of State funds for wildlife 
habitat development supplementing, and in cooperation with, the wildlife phases 
of the conservation reserve. They recognize a tremendous opportunity for the 
restoration and management of pheasants, quail, rabbits and other farm-game 
ae They see added benefits for wild ducks and many other kinds of 
wildlife. . 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we urge this subcommittee, the full committee and 
the Congress to approve the full $350 million as recommended in the Federal 
Budget for the conservation reserve during fiscal year 1959. 

We also recommend approval of the $450 million advance authorization pro- 
posed for conservation reserve payments and contract obligations during the 
1959 crop year. 

As to the acreage reserve, we offer no recommendation. The application of 
this part of the soil-bank program, while it has resulted in some important 
conservation benefits, is related more directly to the economic problems of crop 
surpluses and price supports. The National Wildlife Federation does not con- 
sider itself competent in this difficult field. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 


The National Wildlife Federation supported enactment of Public Law 566 
of the 88d Congress. We supported the subsequent liberalizing amendments to 
this important law, and we urge continued expansion of the watersheds pro- 
gram. We regard overall watershed management as the fundamentally correct 
approach to soil and water problems. We believe that flood-control programs 
should start with flood-prevention methods on the uplands and in the small 
tributaries. 

Even though the Budget Bureau has rationalized that because of carryover 
funds, Federal appropriations for Public Law 566 projects can be cut back in 
1959 from $25,500,000 to $14 million without reducing the pace of the program. 
We should hate to see such a cut. A cut of $10% million is a drastic reduc- 
tion, no matter how you rationalize it. Rather we would urge this committee 
and the Congress to write a firm directive to the Department of Agriculture, 
requiring an acceleration of the program. 

We also recommend an increase in appropriations for general conservation 
operations of the Soil Conservation Service. The Budget Bureau has proposed 
this item be held at approximately the same level—$72,280,000 for fiscal year 
1959, compared to $72,545,000 in 1958. We respectfully suggest that this would 
allow no funds for servicing new soil-conservation districts that should, and 
can, be organized in areas where the program has not yet been established. 

We urge continuation of the Great Plains conservation program with funds 
as recommended in the budget. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


We think a tremendous amount of good has been done through the years under 
the agricultural conservation program. We respectfully urge appropriations up 
to the full budget estimates for ACP practices during crop year 1958. And we 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will not be hasty in reducing advance 
authorization for the ACP, as was recommended by the President in his budget 
message. In view of the current business recession there seems to be important 
economic as well as conservation reasons for continuing this program at the 
present level. 

There is one limitation, however, that the National Wildlife Federation and 
other wildlife agencies would like to see written into the ACP. We should like 
to see the elimination of drainage payments in places where drainage destroys 
valuable and irreplaceable wildlife habitat. We are particularly concerned about 
the continued destruction, through ACP drainage subsidies, of waterfowl] nesting 
areas in the Dakotas and Minnesota. Here we have one government program 
working directly at cross-purposes with another government program—the efforts 
under the Department of the Interior (and also by State game and fish agencies) 
to conserve waterfowl resources, 
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We thank you for this opportunity of expressing our views, and again we wish 
to commend this subcommittee for its constructive work in advancing the overall 
conservation program on a broad front. 


(Reprinted from National Wildlife Federation’s Conservation News, August 15, 1957] 


FEDERATION LAUNCHES $20,000 Wet-LANDS PROJECT 


The board of directors of the National Wildlife Federation, meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 3 and 4, set up a special fund of $20,000 for a 2-year educa- 
tional program on the soil bank and on the importance of conserving water and 
wet-lands wildlife through the curtailment of unwise drainage. 

Executive Director Ernest Swift of the federation announced the following 
resolution had been adopted : 

“Be it resolved, That the National Wildlife Federation budget and appropriate 
$20,000 to be expended during the next 24 months to promote the use of the soil 
bank and small watersheds programs, to curtail wet-lands drainage where it is 
detrimental to the long-range economy of an area through the lowering of the 
water tables, and to cooperate with all agencies and organizations in an educa- 
tional program to promote sound conservation practices which will redound to the 
economic and recreational welfare of the Nation; that the sum appropriated shall 
be expended under the direction and with the approval of the executive director 
of the National Wildlife Federation and the executive committee of the National 
Wildlife Federation.” 

Swift said that before initiation of the new project he will seek the suggestions 
of State wildlife agencies and other conservation groups. 

The federation was among the early advocates of soil-bank legislation. It has 
supported the program, now in its second year, but federation leaders have ex- 
pressed the belief its potential for the conservation of soil, water, and wildlife 
has not been appreciated by the public or fully utilized by the farmers. 

“We are also gravely concerned about the continued destruction of valuable 
resources through the unwise drainage of natural marshlands,” Swift stated. 
“We wish to encourage farmers and agricultural agencies as well as conservation- 
ists to study the dangers involved in Federal subsidies that encourage drainage 
in areas threatened by water shortages and recurring drought.” 

Swift recalled that in 1955 the National Wildlife Federation conducted its an- 
nual National Wildife Week observance on the theme of “Save America’s Wet 
Lands.” The new allocation of funds, he said, will permit vigorous resump- 
tion of one of the federation’s important programs. 


{Reprinted from National Wildlife Federation’s Conservation News, January 1, 1958] 
Som BANK YIELDS SOME REAL CONSERVATION GAINS 


Conservationists supported enactment of soil-bank legislation in 1956 with high 
hopes. Here at last seemed a sensible approach to the problem of surplus crops. 
Here was a program that would restore grass and timber and wildlife cover to 
eroding lands that have been ripped up and denuded during the feverish agri- 
cultural expansion of the war years. Here was a device to help heal the can- 
cerous Dust Bowl, restore moisture to the subsoils, and perhaps reverse the 
dangerous trend in the semiarid, prairie-pothole region. 

After a year and a half of experience, there is considerable disillusionment 
with the program, but more than there should be. Now that the 1957 record 
is complete it is apparent there have been significant conservation accomplish- 
ments, particularly under the conservation reserve part of the program. 

It should be kept in mind that Congress divided the soil bank into two parts. 
One, called the acreage reserve, provided temporary set-aside of croplands 
formerly devoted to the so-called basic-commodity or price-support crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, etc. The retirement was on a year-to-year basis. A field allowed 
to lie idle under the acreage reserve one year could be planted again the following 
year, and no particular conservation treatment was required. 

The other part is called the conservation reserve. Here croplands are diverted 
under contract with the Government for periods ranging from 3 to 10 years. 
Trees, grass, wildlife cover, or water-storage practices must be installed on the 
land. 

The Soil Bank Act became law May 28, 1956, and at first all the emphasis was 
on the acreage reserve. Some politicians pushed it as a means of putting money 
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in the farmer’s pocket before election day. Federal, State, and county adminis- 
trators paid little attention to the conservation reserve. There are reliable 
reports of instances where county ASC committees refused even to discuss the 
conservation reserve with inquiring farmers. Some administrators at first 
seemed even to resent the wildlife provisions, which were written into the law 
by conservation-minded Congressmen. 


ACREAGE RESERVE ABUSES WIDELY PUBLICIZED 


Occasional abuses under the acreage reserve received widespread publicity, 
tended to give a black eye to the whole soil-bank program. In the words of H. R. 
(Bud) Morgan of Bismarck, N. Dak., former North Dakota game commissioner 
and now heading up the liational Wildlife Federation activities in soil-bank 
cooperation : 

“There is no doubt that the acreage-reserve program has been the object of 
abuse and even fraud. These abuses can be charged to politicians and land 
operators. In 1956, payments were made to some land operators who had not 
signed acreage-reserve contracts and who had not in fact reduced their acreage 
of surplus crops seeded. The excuse given was that they were not producing 
such crops; the real reason was an act of God—drought. 

“Under bludgeoning by politicians in both parties, acreage-reserve funds 
became relief moneys rather than payments to carry out the provisions of the 
program. In the eyes of the public it amounted to a kind of fraud.” 

The conservation reserve is a different story. It has been subject to some 
abuses which, generally speaking, are being corrected as new regulations are 
written. In the main, however, it suffered from a lack of promotion and public 
understanding during the first year. 


GOOD RECORD IN THE DUST BOWL 


Despite its early neglect, a study of the conservation reserve to date shows 
some important conservation accomplishments. For example, take the Great 
Plains region (which includes the southwest Dust Bowl) of the 10 States— 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico. The Budget Bureau, presenting adminis- 
tration testimony to the Senate Appropriations Committee last spring, declared 
that “some 11 million to 14 million acres of land now cropped * * * in these 
States * * * cannot be cultivated continuously without producing serious prob- 
lems of wind erosion * * *.” 

To date a total of 4,474,925 acres of this potential “blow land” in the Great 
Plains has been signed up under the conservation reserve. It takes a while to 
get new vegetation started, but by the end of this year, according to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates, new grass and shelterbelt plantings will have 
been established on 2,254,421 of these acres. In New Mexico alone, 27 percent 
of the croplands went into the conservation reserve. Here is a conservation 
achievement to cheer about. 

At the end of the 1957 signup period last April 15, a total of 6,730,340 acres 
had been contracted in the conservation reserve for the Nation as a whole. In 
relation to the total cropland acreage of 460 million acres (based on the 1954 
cropland census) this is a tiny percentage. The percentage devoted to the three 
authorized wildlife practices—wildlife cover plantings, water and marsh man- 
agement, and fishhonds—was even smaller. But in view of the general lack 
of effective promotion, the results are still encouraging. 

From the standpoint of wildlife conservation, the restoration of 7 million 
acres to trees, grass, or other permanent cover amounts to a significant gain—7 
million acres of new habitat in the overfarmed regions of America where a lack 
of cover is one of the principal factors limiting farm-game populations. 


NEW EMPHASIS ON CONSERVATION RESERVE 


The Department of Agriculture is putting new emphasis on the conservation 
reserve during the current signup period for 1958. Some of the regulations have 
been amended to encourage greater participation in the wildlife practices. One 
important change now permits a State wildlife agency or private conservation 
organization to help farmers install wildlife practices without requiring the value 
of such help to be deducted from the cost-share paid by the Federal Government. 

At the same time more and more State game departments are swinging the 
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very considerable sales force of their organizations into the campaign to inform 
farmers about the conservation reserve and the opportunities under it to create 
new wildlife habitat while conserving soil and water. New educational leaflets 
are being printed and distributed, by both the United States Department of 
Agriculture and State agencies. These efforts are bound to pay off. 

Washington observers expect Congress to consider a variety of major proposals 
designed to overhaul the Federal farm programs during the coming session. The 
Department of Agriculture itself may recommend ending the acreage reserve 
after 1959 but at the same time may recommend beefing up the long-range con- 
servation reserve with more liberal cost-sharing and higher rental payments. 

There may be proposals in Congress to discontinue the whole soil bank, includ- 
ing the conservation reserve. The Nation’s great army of citizen conservationists 
are expected to oppose any such move; they will unquestionably support legis- 
lation to strengthen the conservation reserve. As the federation’s Bud Morgan 
has written: 

“Sometimes those who do not operate land are inclined to be critical of even a 
sound national policy such as is established by the conservation reserve part of 
the Soil Bank Act. They tend to forget the importance of agriculture to each of 
us. They refuse to look into the future in an effort to visualize the need for 
fertile soils which will produce the needs of their children’s children. They do 
not stop to realize the rapidity with which we are increasing our population. 
It is estimated that 40 million additional Americans will have to be fed within the 
next 13 years. 

“The soils are our only true real estate. Unless we begin to practice soil con- 
servation in fact as well as in name, where will fertile lands be found to produce 
future needs? The conservation reserve is exactly what the name implies. It 
is a program designed to ‘bank’ fertility in lands until the day when it is needed 
to produce food and fibers. 

“The nonfarmer is receiving more than future food insurance, however. The 
millions of Americans who depend on hunting and fishing for health-restoring 
recession will soon be enjoying some direct benefits from the conservation 
reserve.” 


Senator Russeti. Next is the Wildlife Management Institute. 
We will have the views of that organization presented by Mr. 
Gutermuth. 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL A. POOLE—REPRESENTATIVE 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Pootr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gutermuth is unable to be here 
today and he asked me to come down here an read this very brief 
statement in his behalf. 

Senator Russeiy. You are Mr. Daniel Poole? 

Mr. Poore. Yes, sir. With your permission, I will read the state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


“Tam C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. The institute is one of the older national conserva- 
tion organizations and its program has been devoted to the improved 
management of natural resources in the public interests since 1911. 

“Conservationists wholeheartedly support the increases recom- 
mended in House Document 351 for the watershed protection and 
flood prevention program of the Soil Conservation Service. That 
document, which was transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives on March 12, proposes that an additional $14,780,000 be ap- 
propriated for the important watershed programs of that agency 
during fiscal year 1959. 

“The additional funds that are being requested would permit the 
Department of Agriculture to increase, from 60 to oe 
100 in the next fiscal year, the number of watershed projects on whic 
the installation of works of improvement will commence under Pub- 
lic Law 566, 83d Congress. It also will enable greater progress to 
be made on projects already undergoing development under the terms 
of that congressional directive. 

“The proposed increase for flood prevention will allow a corre- 
sponding increase in development on the 11 pilot projects authorized 
under the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

“T should add that prior to the President’s request for additional 
funds beyond those originally requested in the 1959 budget for these 
two important programs, conservationists were prepared to ask the 


Congress to cabo sufficient funds so that the programs could pro- 
ceed on a realistic level. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED INCREASES 


“The proposed increases will enable the Soil Conservation Service 
to obligate funds for an additional 100 local watershed development 
projects in 1959. Counting those on which work already has started, 
it is expected that 100 projects also will be under construction by 
July 1 of this year. 

“Had the original amount. requested in the budget been permitted 
to stand, the SCS would have had no alternative but to curtail the 
watershed protection and flood prevention work assigned to it. Hap- 
pily, the supplemental request in House Document 351 changes that 
grim prospect, and conservationists urge the committee to approve 
the increased level of appropriations. 

“Under the Flood Control Act of 1944, and under the Small Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act in particular, the Soil Con- 
servation Service has been charged with a major responsibility. It is 
only logical that as the administrative efficiency of the program im- 
proves and the upstream developments progress to the magnitude en- 


visioned by Congress, that an adequate level of appropriations be 
maintained. 


VALUE OF SMALL WATERSHED PROTECTION PROGRAM 


“The institute, through its cosponsorship of the annual National 
Watershed Congress, along with more than 20 other national farm, 
business, industry, labor, civic, and conservation organizations, has 
been in a good position to evaluate the public response to the small 
watershed protection program. 

“The four national meetings that have been held to date have dem- 
onstrated clearly that the local people are interested in obtaining 
assistance for the solution of water problems that plague upstream 
rural and community areas. 

“The attendance at all of the National Watershed Congresses has 
proved this, and many of the discussions have centered around the 
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assistance and the methods whereby the people may contribute to the 
program and promote local understanding. 

“More than half of the annual flood damage occurs in upstream 
areas far removed from the large downstream dams. Conservationists 
are convinced that the small watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion program offers the best means of combating upstream flooding, 
soil erosion, and dwindling water supplies. 

“Watersheds on which some of the approved small water-retention 
structures have been constructed, and the watershed lands farmed in 
accordance with recognized soil conservation practices, already have 
demonstrated their ability to control record precipitation and runoff. 


FUNDS RECOM MENDED 


Mr. Chairman, in behalf of millions of conservationists we urge 
your committee to consider favorably the funds recommended for this 
important work in House Document 315. 

It should be 351. 

Senator Russe.u. It is 351? 

Mr. Poors. That isa misprint, it should be 351. 


Senator RusseLt. You endorse completely the revised budget esti- 
mates ? 

Mr. Pootr. Yes, we do. 

Senator Russeii. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. How is it that the institute is supported ? 

Mr. Poor. We have a membership. 

Senator Dirksen. How big isit? 

Mr. Pootz. Approximately 1,500 persons in the organization. 

Senator Dirksen. With dues over the country ? 

Mr. Poorer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Are the dues sufficient to carry it or are you 
endowed ? 

Mr. Poot. No, they are sufficient to carry it. 

Senator Russet. Do you have any publication that people sub- 
scribe to? 

Mr. Pootr. No, there is no subscription. 

We do have a conservation service which is called the outdoor news 
bulletin which we sent on a bi-weekly basis to newspaper columnists, 
conservation administrators and so forth. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you very much, Mr. Poole. 

Mr. Poorer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russeti. Next is the presentation by the National Agricul- 
tural Limestone Institute, well known to the committee. You may 
proceed. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. KOCH, PRESIDENT 


AGRICULFURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM FUNDS 


Mr. Kocu. I would like to visit with you about the Agricultural 
Conservation Program. 
I have three or four points. We know the committee is interested 


in the agricultural conservation program, as they have demonstrated 
1n recent years. 
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I would like to raise two or three points however. 

When you heard Mr. Evans from Vermont a few minutes ago, he 
raised a couple of points that I thought I might just touch on. 

One is in connection with the shift of funds between States. I 
worked in the Agricultural Conservation Program as I believe the 
committee knows for 10 years and it is my belief that they cannot shift 
funds between the States because of some restrictions that are either 
in the appropriation bill or the law, I am not sure I know which one, 
but I do not believe they can shift. 

We used to be able to. When I first started in 1936 we did shift 
funds but as I say I do not believe they can under the present regula- 
tions or law. 

Senator Russety. It could be when the committee wrote into the act 
that the fund should be distributed on the basis of need that it may 
have recommended some kind of a prohibition on adjusting amounts 
between the States. 

Mr. Kocn. I believe it does. 

Senator Russeiti. Against shifting ? 

Mr. Kocu. I believe the point Mr. Evans made would help many 
States if it would be possible to switch when funds were left over. 


CONSERVATION PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Another point in connection with his testimony as I listened to him, 
was that there is a gap somewhere in the development of this conserva- 
tion program. 

It seems to me some provision should be made so that men like Mr. 
Evans when they are serving on committees might be able to appear 
before you and tell you what they think. 

As you well know, there are 9,000 county committeemen who are 
elected, there are 48 State committees, 3 to 5 members, and yet 
there is no way that the ideas which they develop in county and State 
meetings can be brought here formally to this committee. I am also 
sure as the committee well knows there are five ACP administrative re- 
gions throughout the country and I would just like to make the sugges- 
tion for consideration by the committee that something be done to al- 
low these five regions to formulate their policies and present them 
to you through their spokesmen. 

The last few years we seem to have had a little difficulty getting 
what the counties and States would like, expressed to you. When a 
man like Mr. Evans comes in here he of course is representing himself, 
and yet I know from watching him as a committeeman for the last 
few years he does represent a lot of farmers throughout the Northeast. 
If we could have similar type men appear from all over the country 
through some form of organization it seems to me the committee 
would have the benefit of these 1,200,000 farmers that are participating 
year after year in the ACP. 

As I say it just occurred to me as I listened to him that there might 
be some formal way to develop this information. 

In connection with the conservation programs we now have, there 
is a great deal of money provided under the conservation reserve pro- 
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gram which is not currently being used. I hope that the committee, 
either through some action that you can take or through such a provi- 
sion as is in Senator Stennis’ bill, I believe it is No. 3791, could be done 
so that these conservation funds which are now appropriated by the 
Congress and which are not being used could be used. 


NEED FOR CONSERVATION ASSISTANCE 


As Mr. Evans pointed out, a great many farmers would like to have 
more conservation assistance. Every State, including your own State 
of Georgia, Senator Russell, has indicated farmers requested more 
assistance than they could obtain under the ACP. I don’t remember 
the figures for Georgia but I remember in the State of Vermont, they 
had a million-dollar allocation for the conservation reserve program 
and I think they are only going to use $20,000 or $30,000 of that this 
year. Of the million dollar allocation for the ACP was way oversub- 
scribed. This provision which Senator Stennis has put in his bill—I do 
not know whether it takes action by Congress or whether it could be 
done by action in the appropriation bill—would certainly be helpful 
if we could find some way to get these programs set up so that they 
would be complementary. 


FARMER PARTICIPATION IN ACP PROGRAM 


At the present time, as I said, we have a million and a quarter farm- 
ers participating in the ACP and I think last year only 80,000 farm- 
ers participated in the conservation reserve program all over the 
country. I think two States didn’t have a single farm and many 
States had less than a thousand farmers participating in the conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

So if something could be done to tie those two programs closer to- 
gether we believe we could get more conservation accomplished on the 
farms of the Nation. 

I might say that I have discussed this general idea during the past 
6 months with members of the State committees in the 48 States as 
I traveled around the country. 


RESTORATION OF BUDGET REQUEST URGED 


Before leaving, I do want to express the hope that the committee 
will restore the budget request for $125 million to $250 million. IL 
am sure you will, from what I know of your action for ACP in re- 
cent years. The reason I am not bringing any more figures here is 
because I assume the committee is going to do that. 

Senator RusseLty. We appreciate the information you furnish us 
from year to year, including your polls and samplings of public 
opinion in times gone by. 

We, of course, have had members of county and State committees 
before us in times past, as I am sure you will recall. 

Mr. Kocn. Yes, I realize that, but they are individuals and have 
not represented their States. 

They have just represented their own particular county. 

Senator Russevi. Did you know Mr. Evans before today ¢ 

Mr. Kocn. Yes, I have known him for some time. 

It so happens that my home is very close to his home and Senator 
Aiken’s, too. 
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I did not realize he was going to be in here until I met him in the 
corridor. 

Senator Russeti. Well, he did not hurt the National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute. I did not know but that.you suggested to Mr. 
Evans that he appear. 

Mr. Kocu. No; as I say, until I saw him in the corridor I did not 
know he was coming. 

Senator Russeity. All right; thank you very much, Mr. Koch. 

Mr. Kocu. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Russeii. That concludes the witnesses we have scheduled 
for today, Senator Dirksen. 

We will stand in recess until 10: 30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., Thursday, March 27, 1958, the com- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Friday, March 28, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 28, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, and Young. 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Russeiu. I have been advised that Mr. Richard P. White, 
executive vice president of the American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., who appears before this committee annually to give the views of 
that organization on the various phases of agricultural appropria- 
tions, will not be able to be here this morning due to the fact that he is 
on jury duty. 

He has submitted two statements. I will have these statements 
printed in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the failure of the tree-planting 
practice under the conservation reserve portion of the soil bank is evident from 
the average signup in most States of the Union. The exceptions are in 10 South- 
eastern States, of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Tennessee. 

It is the opinion of the commercial taxpaying and nonsubsidized nurseries of 
the country, that a complete conservation job can be best accomplished by the 
agency in the Department of Agriculture, which the Congress established specifi- 
cally for this purpose; namely, the Soil Conservation Service. 

In the current fiscal year, we understand $4,865,000 of Soil Conservation 
Service funds has been transferred from the Soil Conservation Service to the 
Forest Service, for tree planting and technical assistance to States. In fiscal 
year 1959 we understand that only $2,865,000 is to be transferred for this purpose. 

We believe this reduced amount is still in excess of needs, and would prefer 
to see the Soil Conservation Service have complete control of its own funds for 
this conservation practice without departmental transfer of any kind or amount. 

We wish to indicate our support of this proposed reduction and urge a critical 
examination of the needs for any transfer at all. 

We believe the Soil Conservation Service to be well able to supply all the tech- 
nical assistance the States may need to carry forward a well planned and coor- 
dinated soil- and water-conservation program in any State with their own 
personnel. 


889 
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LABORATORY FACILITIES, FORESTRY DEPARTMENT AND CROP RESEARCH DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURE RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, DELAWARE, OHIO 


In view of the urgency of public works, particularly in the building trades, 
for the purpose of meeting the economic situation which the country now finds 
itself in, I would like to recommend for your consideration a relatively small 
but important building project having to do with research activities in forestry 
and horticultural specialties. I have been interested in and have visited the 
crops research station at Worthington, Ohio, near Columbus, under the director- 
ship of Dr. Roger U. Swingle, several times. I have always been impressed with 
the caliber of the work being done there and my interest has been pretty largely 
centered in the work that Dr. Swingle and his colleagues are doing on the Dutch 
elm disease, including the insects which spread this disease from tree to tree. 

Up to the present time, they have been operating on leased land and unfortu- 
nately have had to move a couple of times since the work started. A year ago 
the matter came to my attention that the lease was again about to run out and 
that another location would have to be found for this substation laboratory in 
the near future. In the meantime, it was called to my attention by nurserymen 
in Ohio, that arrangements were being undertaken to secure a long-term lease 
from the Defense Department for some land which they were not even using, 
which I understand is located near Delaware, Ohio. 

I immediately made inquiry direct from Dr. Roger U. Swingle and found 
that this information was substantially correct and since that time a long-term 
lease has been negotiated with the Defense Department. Consequently, I be- 
lieve now we can look forward to a permanent home for both these divisions 
of the Government, rent free; namely, the Forestry Department and the Crop 
Research Division of the Agriculture Research Administration: one securing its 
funds largely from the Interior Department Appropriations Committee and the 
other, of course, from the Agricultural Subcommittee . 

The immediate problem now, however, is to see that laboratory space is 
erected on this land, suitable for the use of these two long-established research 
projects, namely, the breeding for disease resistance and the investigations relat- 
ing to insects attacking forest trees. 

I have made inquiry from both divisions and the best estimate that I can 
secure from them for the cost of such laboratory space as may be needed, is 
$350,000. I believe this amount should be authorized this year, as it will take 
about 2 years for construction of greenhouses and suitable laboratory space and 
at that time I think their lease is expiring on the tract of land now occupied 
near Columbus in the town of Worthington. 

Authorization and appropriation of this amount in the 1959 budget should 
lead to improving the efficiency of both units of Government, in their field re- 
search on the above subjects and should also result in considerable savings to 
the Government, as the costs of overhead will now be pooled and the land is rent 
free. 

I sincerely hope that this matter will be given your serious consideration, as 
it would solve the housing problem for this research work and at the same time 
would provide some stimulus, in fact to the whole economy of that area. Upon 
inquiry I discovered some weeks ago that plans had already been drafted for 
the small laboratory building which will be needed, and a copy of these were 
submitted to Mr. Jensen of the Interior Department Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee in the House. I have aonther copy which I am submitting herewith for 
the files of the committee in the Senate. I believe with plans already drafted, 
work could start on very short notice, as soon as authorizations for funds were 
made available. 

I would also appreciate it very much if this brief statement could be included 
in the record of hearings for consideration by the full committee in the Senate, 
other Members of the Congress that might indicate an interest, and for the pur- 
pose of establishing a public record on this matter. 

Notre.—This statement also appears in hearings for Department of the Interior 
and related agencies. 


Senator Russetn. The first witness this morning is Mr. William 
J. Hart, Jr., who is appearing in behalf of the Tri-State Packers 
Association. 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Easton, Mp. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. HART, JR., REPRESENTATIVE 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Harr. I have a brief prepared statement which I would like 
toread. Then I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Russet. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Harr. My name is William J. Hart, Jr., and I am speaking 
for the Tri-State Packers Association of Easton, Md., a nonprofit 
trade association representing food processors located in Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and part of Virginia. 

The 300 or so canners and freezers represented by this association 
account for about 75 percent of the annual vegetable packers of the 
area. I am in charge of research and quality control for John H. 
Dulany & Son., Inc., canners and freezers of fruits and vegetables. 
Our headquarters are in Fruitland, Md. 


DISPOSAL OF WASTE WATER FROM CANNING 


Disposal of waste waters from food canning has been a difficult 
problem for many years but tightening regulatory controls are mak- 
ing disposal more difficult and expensive each year 

In 1956 the canned food pack was 700 million cases at a retail value 
$4 billion. Waste treatment cost the canners $5 million, or two-thirds 
of a cent per case. 

These figures include canners who provide no waste treatment 
facilities, which if excluded would raise the estimate to one-half cent 
per case. Ten to fifteen years ago, a waste treatment cost of 0.1 cent 
per case was a fair estimate. F uture estimates increase the cost to 5 to 
10 cents per case within a few years. 

The profit margin in the canning industry is already small and waste 
treatment as a nonproducti 1on cost ‘cont inues to lower this profit margin. 
It is indicated that an increase in nonproduction expense will force 
many canners out of business unless some inexpensive method of 

waste treatment is developed. 

During the past 30 years, canners have spent a great deal of time 
and money testing and adapting methods of waste disposal, but none 
has proven w holly satisfactory. Methods have included direct dis- 
charge to streams, chemical treatment, biological treatment, land 
dispos: ul, and discharge to municipal sy stems. 

Design data for these methods have been, in most cases, inadequate, 
and it has been hazardous to predict before installation of such a sys- 
tem, that it would actually work. 

Larger companies which normally operated throughout the greater 

art of the year were in a better position to try, and some did try, 

th conventional systems and some which were purely experimental. 
Many thousands of dollars went down the drain, for in most cases 
these systems either did not work with all wastes, were inadequate 
to handle peak loads, or have since become inadequate. 

Of the various methods employed, land disposal has shown the most 
promise. Results of recent investigations by Manhattan College, un- 
der a $25,000 2-year contract with the United States Department. of 
Agriculture, of various methods in use, indicate that land irrigation 
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of the canning plant effluents is an economically feasible method of 
cnet. 

At the outset it was expected that this preliminary investigation 
would be followed by intensive studies, but financial aid has been dis- 


continued, thus leaving the problem diagnosed but with no program 
for solution. 


LAND DISPOSAL PRACTICE 


Before land disposal can be practiced in a scientific manner, basic 
and applied research must be conducted to determine the significance 
of the many factors involved, such as— 

I. Physical factors: 

(a) Recharging subsurface water. 

(6) Removal of suspended material. 

(c) Soil intake, transmission rates, and holding capacities. 
(7d) Proper cover crops. 

(e) Effects of maximum waste application to soils. 

II. Factors of public health significance: 

(a) Avoiding transmission of impurities to potable water sup- 
ples. 

(6) Possible reuse of water transmitted to underground water 
courses. 

(c) Effects on aquatic life of waste waters that have filtered 
through disposal fields. 

The Soil and Water Conservation Research Division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
is well equipped and willing to study the physical factors, either 
within its organization or by supervising contract work, but no funds 
are provided for this type of research in the budget now being con- 
sidered for fiscal 1959. 

It is understood, however, that contracting funds in the amount of 
$140,000 were in the budget requested by the Production Research Di- 
vision of ARS, but because these funds were not committed to specific 
projects, they were taken from this part of the budget in the interest 
of putting all available money into work on new uses for agricultural 
products. 

If these funds, or a portion of them, were restored to the Produc- 
tion Research Division of ARS and allocated to the Soil and Water 
Conservation Research Division for use within their own laboratories, 
it would be possible for them to proceed immediately with studies on 
land disposal of food plant waste waters. 


ESTIMATED NEED 


It is estimated that a minimum sum of $100,000 annually for a 5- 
year period would be required. 

The Public Health Service has funds and would be willing to con- 
sider a project for investigating the factors of public health sig- 
nificance once the physical factors were under study. 

While the possibilities for land disposal were indicated by the pre- 
liminary United States Department of Agriculture investigation at 
Manhattan College, it is not expected that a solution would be found 
in a year or two, because the program must be broad enough to in- 
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clude all potentially significant variables that occur in soils through- 
out the Nation. 

Certainly the Soil and Water Conservation Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is the logical group to take up this 
study due to its prior experience with irrigation problems and its 
vast knowledge of soil types, characteristics, and behaviors. 

Research on land disposal methods would not only benefit the 
canning and freezing industries throughout the United States but 
the dairy and poultry industries as well. 

General farm water management would be aided. Subsurface 
waters would be recharged thereby raising water tables, which have 
decreased alarmingly in recent years. Reduced stream pollution 
would also result. 

As can be seen, there is need for a nationwide approach to this 
waste-disposal problem. The canners have been spending money for 
many years in search of some method of disposal that is economically 
feasible, and now further help is needed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PROCESS INVOLVED IN WASTE DISPOSAL 


Senator Russreiu. That is very interesting, Mr. Hart. 

How do you go about this? Do you build dikes around some land 
and dump the water on it? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir. 

It is in a sense similar to irrigation. Water is pumped to a col- 
lecting point. And then it is sprayed out over the land by the use 
of irrigation pipes and irrigation type equipment. 

The water, when it is sprayed out, is broken up by the spraying 
action. It is aerated. 

In other words, oxygen is introduced into it, which reduces the 
pollution load. When it falls on the ground, it is further broken up. 
The bacteria in the soil tend to break down the things in the waste 
water, which are of pollution significance. And by the time the water 
has run its natural course—which may be through the soil or over 
the soil—the pollution load in it is abated. It is gone. 

A canner or a freezer of food or processor can purchase land at 
a nominal fee, because even the type of land that is needed for this 
work is cheap land. He can get rid of his waste water effluent with 
a minimum of odors and nuisance to his community and with a mini- 
mum of expense to himself. 

Senator Russeti. What happens to the waste matter ? 

Mr. Harr. Before the water is sent to the irrigation system, it has 
to be screened. Most folks use vibrating screens, which would have 
about a 20-30 mesh, which is very fine. 

The peels and seeds and other discarded material is separated from 
the waste water at this point, and it is carted off in dump trucks to 
be used to spread on the land as green manure or fertilizer. 

Senator Russexy. Is there some chemical or acid in this water ? 

Why is it so essential to dispose of it? Why can’t you dump it in 
a stream or some place like that? Does some material get into that 
that is injurious to the life in the stream ? 

Mr. Hart. Yes. 
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Waste water effluents from canning plants contain many different 
things. 


IMPACT OF OXYGEN DEMAND ON STREAM 


One thing that gives the stream trouble would be the biochemical 
oxygen demand of the waste water. Because the waste water con- 
tains organic material in finely divided particles, it has a tremendous 
oxygen demand. 

If the waste water were put into a stream, it would use up the oxygen 
and the aquatic life would suffer and die. 

Municipal systems do not handle waste water from a food processing 
plant in a normal manner, because, generally speaking, the biochemi- 
cal oxygen demand content of waste water from canning plants is far 
in excess of what normal sanitary sewage would be. 

Municipal designed systems are not set up to handle that much of 

pollution load. Further the canning plants or food processing 
plants have peak loads which would far exceed the capacity of normal 
municipal systems. 

Unless a canner or freezer were located within the confines of a 
large metropolitan area where the amount of his waste would be 
insignificant as compared to the total, there would be little chance 
of his going into a municipal system. 

Senator Russeiyi. It would seem to me that every kitchen sink 
would dump some water that would have these same elements in it 
that you refer to. 

Mr. Harr. Sanitary sewage would have a biochemical oxygen de- 

mand content of somewhere around 220 million particles per million. 
Food processing waste can and frequently does have a biochemical 
oxygen demand content of about 10,000 particles per million. 


CONTRACT METHODS USED BY CANNERS 


Senator Russevt. Do these canners and freezers have their own 
farms and grow their own vegetables and fruits? Or do you pur- 
chase them from the farmers and thereby afford more income to the 
agricultural interests ¢ 

Mr. Harr. In most instances canners and freezers contract for their 
crops In advance of the growing season. 

My own company, for example, right now has Just contracted for 
snapbeans, for baby lima beans, for peas, and for corn with growers in 
our area. And at the time of the harvest, of course, we ‘take these 
crops from these growers. 

Practices will vary, however. Sometimes we would do the harvest- 
ing; sometimes the grower would do the harvesting and furnish the 
crops to us. 

In most instances, we do little or no so-called open-market buying. 
It is primarily a contracting deal where the grower is assured : 
market for his crop. 

Senator Russeic. Are these growers as a rule corporate entities or 
individual farms ? 

Mr. Harr. In our case they are individual farmers. I understand 
there are some large farming operations. 

We as a company deal directly with individual farmers, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Senator Russet... That is all I have in the way of questions. 
And we thank you very much, Mr. Hart. 
Mr. Harr. Thank you, Senator Russell. 


ScuooL Luncu Program 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, CHAIRMAN, WASHING- 
TON COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION (PRESENTED FOR MRS. 


CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russe... We will now consider the budget estimates for the 
school lunch program. 


I believe Mrs. Radue is our first witness. 

We are glad to have you back before the committee, Mrs. Radue. 

Mrs. Rapur. Mr. C hairman and members of the committee ; may I 
say how much I appreciate the opportunity of presenting a statement 
for my organization to this committee. 

You gentlemen are the trustees of a program defined in 1946 as “: 
measure of national security,” which has served millions of children 
as a health program, an edue ation program, and a welfare program. 
Its growth over the years is the result of a partnership between the 
Federal Government, the State governments, the local communities, 
and the children’s parents who in the early days of the program 
canned uncounted quarts of food, built furniture, donated equipment, 
helped in the lunchroom, and now make, in their payments for their 
children’s lunches, the greatest financial contribution. 

We believe that you must share our concern over the difficulties fac- 
ing the program today. The school lune +h is in trouble. There are a 
million more children in school this year, and participation is up 9.4 
percent. 

Costs of labor and of food are higher. Normally 8 to 10 percent of 
the meals are served free of cost to children in need, but in the last 
months of growing unemployment in the cities and of floods and frosts 
in the country there have been increasing requests from school au- 
thorities for free lunches for children who clearly need them. And 
the factor that last year offset, to some extent, rising costs—the distri- 
bution of section 32 pork, hamburger, tur keys, and eggs—has been 
eliminated. 

CUT IN AVAILABLE FOOD 


In justification of the 1958 budget, the United States Department 
of Agriculture estimated the cost of section 32 and section 416 foods 
contributed to the school lune *h program at $125 million. 

These foods included 25 million pounds of turkeys, 72 million 
pounds of hamburger, and 580 ,000 cases of eggs—all basic components 
of meals. None of these is available this year. 

The commodities available for distribution this year, according to 


the Department, are principally cheese, nonfat dry milk, rice, wheat 
flour and cornmeal. 
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From July through December 1957 the food distributed by the De- 
partment to the school lunch program was 38.8 percent less than was 
used in the previous year. 

As a result, we are trying to feed 10 percent more children on the 

same funds and on 60 percent of the donated food that we had a year 
ago. 

Caught between rising participation, rising costs, rising demands, 
and vanishing commodities, the school lunch supervisor has two 
choices. He can drastically reduce the quantity and quality of the 
lunch, or he can raise prices, thereby limiting it to the well-to-do. Yet 
both of these acts are directly contrary to the intent of the Congress 
in establishing the program. 

Mr. Chairman, the school lunch program has been successful be- 
cause it has been a partnership between the Federal Government, the 
States, and the local communities, and it can continue successfully only 
if each partner increases his efforts. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


We believe that the health and well-being of a community's children 
are primarily the responsibility of the children’s parents and the local 
community. 

But here, as the Congress has recognized, there is the necessity for 
Federal supervision of the distr ibution of surplus products, and there 
is a national responsibility for the stimulation and spread of a pro- 
gram that so dearly operates for the Nation’s welfare. As the States 
struggle to build schools, to each, and to feed the bumper crops of 
youngsters—and these are crops that are not surplus; we know that we 

cannot put these children away in a child bank until we are ready 
for them—the school lunch can continue to grow only with the con- 
tinued and increased support of the Congress. 

The words that were used to describe the program in 1946 are equally 
true today. We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress appropriate 
$130 million for the school lunch program as a “measure of national 
security. 

Senator Russeti. Mrs. Radue, you know, of course, that we have 
had increasing unemployment in the country. And the last figure 
that I saw was something like 5,300,000. And they think it may have 
risen some since then. 

I assume that that places an even greater burden on the school 
lunch program, does it not? 

Mrs. Rapur. It is increasing fast, yes, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russe.i. You suggest, I believe $130 million ? 

Mrs. Rapur. Yes, sir. $130 million is very urgent. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you very much, Mrs. Radue. 

The next witness is Mrs. Ada Stough. 
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AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


STATUS OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mrs. Sroucu. We appreciate coming before you, Senator Russell. 

I think this year I have a story that you will be very interested in. 

We have sent out to all of the States a letter some time ago asking 
questions about the status of the school lunch program. And we 
have had good replies from 44 of the 48 States. And the story they 
reveal, Senator, is this: that the school lunch program is really under- 
going a greater strain right now than at any time since you and your 
able colleagues instituted it. 

I thought the best thing I could do would be to bring you very 
briefly in my testimony some excerpts from the States and then to file 
with you for the record a summary of all the answers we got which I 
hope you will have time to at least look at. 

| would like to give you a few excerpts. Forty-three of the States 
said they believe that a Federal cash allotment was inadequate. Only 
one State (South Dakota) believed the allotment satisfactory. 

Eight of the administrators went so far as to say that if the appro- 
priation is not to keep pace with the needs, the School Lunch Act 
should be amended; because, they say, they cannot do the job spelled 
out under the act under present appropriations. State after State 
reported that they are having greater difficulty operating this year 
than at any year since the program began. 

From Florida: 


Through December 31 of this school year, school-lunch expenditures have 
exceeded income by more than half a million dollars. Over one-third of the 


school-lunch programs in the State are now operating in the red or on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 


From Utah: 


* * * the districts in Utah are at the breaking point now in assuming the 
responsibility of increased participation and development with less and less 
each month on a per meal basis from the Federal appropriation. 

* * * there is considerable cutback in employment in the mining industry 
of our State, also in steel manufacturing and other businesses. This com- 
plicates our problem. Along with the decline in USDA commodities the dis- 
tricts are operating at a heavy loss as indicated by accompanying figures. 


From Tennessee: 


* * * In November we had more schools and more programs with a deficit 
than any time in the history of our program. There is more need for free 
lunches there is greater evidence of the need for better meals. This is due to 
several factors. The increase in the program caused a reduction in rates to 
the schools. The great cut in USDA commodities coming to the schools and 
the unemployment and disasters which have occurred in Tennessee. 


REASONS FOR DIFFICULTIES 


The quotations from these three states spell out reasons for the 
difficulties : 

(1) Inability of Federal funds to keep pace with growth of pro- 
gram. a 

(2) Shortage this year of surplus commodities. 
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(3) Unemployment. 

The first point has been covered so well so many times with this 
committee that I need not dwell on it. On the surplus of usual com- 
modities I will let the letters from some of the States tell the story. 

From California : 


* * * the donated food program has been sharply reduced this year and 
the schools particularly miss the variety of items they have received in the 
cast? v 

I do not see how school administrators can be expected to do much in the 
way of long-range planning when the lunch program is so closely geared to the 
price support program and all its uncertainties. One year we receive a large 
volume and variety of commodities and the next year we have a famine. 


From Minnesota: 


* * * the substitution of USDA donated commodities for Federal cash sup- 
port is unthinkable under present subsidies because of the very nature of the 
commodities distribution program. Witness this: Last year we received protein 
foods, meats, turkeys, shell eggs, beans, sufficient to take care of 123 meals. 
This year we have received just one item of meat and that was sufficient to 
take care of 11 meals. The only items that we are assured of receiving are 
butter, cheese, dry milk solids, rice, and flour. 


DIFFICULTIES DUE TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


You have heard from the Department, I am sure, that there were 
no turkeys distributed this year, no pork, no shell eggs, and no beef 
except the small amount of hamburger purchased with section 6 
funds. 

The difficulties of the lunch program because of unemployment 
are spelled out in detail in many of the letters we received. There 
was drought in some areas of the country and floods in others. More 
recently the freezing weather brought crop losses to the South. This 
means the children of low-income farmers and migrants really need 
a free lunch if they are not to go hungry. 

In Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah the children of unemployed 
miners need to be fed. Unemployment in the industrial areas of 
other States have added to the need for free lunches. 

From Arkansas: 

* * * one school in eastern Arkansas with an average participation of 440 
children has a free meal load of 130 children with new demands for free meals 


coming in each day. The school administrator reported this’ increase was 


despite careful screening as to need. He was rapidly approaching a deficit op- 
eration. 


From California: 


* * * our daily participation is now (January 20) 65,000 below our estimate 
at the beginning of the school year. 


From Missouri: 


Just last week we visited a school in southeast Missouri in which 450 lunches 
were served the day of our visit. Of the 450 lunches 150 were served free to 
needy children. 

Should the present trend of unemployment become greater, I am sure the 
State and local districts would find it difficult to further increase their financial 
contributions which have now reached the point of matching Federal contribu- 
tions 7 to 1. 

It is my personal opinion that the continued trend of inadequate help under 
the national school lunch program might result in the closing of a number of 
our type A lunch programs and that many of the schools will be forced back 
on the old pattern of “candy and coke” lunches. 
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INCREASE IN LUNCH PRICES 


Twenty-nine of the States said there had been an increase in the 
price of lunches in many of their schools. Several of them knew 
that the increase in price meant fewer lunches sold; others had no 
data on that point. Both Utah and New Mexico said that in some 
schools the increase in the price of the lunch had cut participation by 
one-third. 

From Colorado: 


Unless we get more cash and more commodities, our program will be serving 


only the well-to-do and the children in greatest need will priced right out of 
the program. 


That is the end of that very short summary, Senator Russell, of 
what we got from the States. 


NEED FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


As I said before, the summary that I am filing with you contains 
more detail. 

We can only join the PTA and the others in asking for an increase 
in the Federal appropriation. There seems to be no other way un- 
less the States can be persuaded to take on more of this load, and 
they just aren’t doing it. As you will notice in the summary that I 
am filing with you, we ask a question of these people: “How much 
can you expect the States to take on?” And you have the answer 
in that summary. 


We too would join in asking for an increase in this appropriation. 
Kither that or the act will have to be amended, because they cannot 
keep on trying to do what they are supposed to do under the act with 


the funds they now have under these strains they are enduring right 
now. 


Thank you, Senator Russell. 

Senator Russeti. The summary that you mentioned will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

(The summary referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON THE NATIONAL ScHoot LUNCH PROGRAM AS 
ORTAINED BY THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


Letters were sent to 48 States. Replies were received from 44. States not 
replying were Alabama, Nevada, Texas, and Virginia. Below are listed each 
of the questions asked and a summary of the replies to each. 

No. 1. Do you consider the present Federal cash allotment to your State 
adequate? 

Forty-three State administrators replied that they considered their allotment 
much too small. One State (South Dakota) considers its allotment adequate. 

No. 2. (a) Has the average price per lunch been increased or decreased in 
the past 2 years? 

Schools in 33 States have had to increase the price of their lunches. Others 
have held the line or had only slight increases. 

(b and c) Has the change affected the number of lunches sold? How? 

Sixteen States reported they had evidence that an increase in the price per 
lunch causes participation to go down. Utah and New Mexico have found that 
increased prices cause a one-third decrease in participation. 

Ten States replied that they had done no studies on effect of price increases 
on participation. Five States said increased prices had had no effect this year 
on participation. Missouri said increase in prices had led to very close screening 
of applicants for free lunches. Evidence of more bag lunches with purchase of 
milk was reported by Rhode Island. Twelve States did not answer. Some of 
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them said that the spread of the program to more schools made it too difficult 
to get comparable figures on participation. 

No. 3. (@) Has the interest and financial support of your State increased or 
decreased in the past 2 years? 

Financial assistance increased in 17 States. However, only New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Louisiana provide any funds to help pay cost of providing lunches, 
The increased help by other States has been an increase in supervisory and ad- 
ministrative costs, and assistance in the purchase of facilities and equipment. 
For two States financial support from the State decreased. 

In 21 States the financial interest and support remained the same. Four 
States did not answer the question. 

No. 4. Has local support (apart from payment for day-to-day lunches) in- 
creased or decreased in the past 2 years? 

Thirty States report increases in local support of the lunch programs. Three 
States said local support was necessary to keep schoolrooms open in the face 
of reduced surplus commodities. Fourteen States reported no increase in local 
support. 

No. 5. (@) Have you any areas in your State which are undergoing an economic 
decline? 

(b) If so, has it been reflected in the demands on the lunch programs in those 
schools? 

Thirty-one States reported significant or considerable unemployment or eco- 
nomic decline; 10 States reported no decline or “negligible”; 3 States did not 
answer question. 

Of the 31 reporting economic decline, 23 reported that there was a demand for 
more free lunches. Four more States reported that economic decline is placing 
great strain on the lunch program. Arkansas says demand for free lunches 
exceeds ability of schools to provide meals under present reimbursement rate. 
Minnesota is allowing maximum reimbursement per lunch for schools in the 
areas of serious unemployment. Idaho reports that school lunchrooms in the 
northern sections of the State are in dire distress and are likely to close. 

Four of the 30 States report that they have no information of the effect of the 
economic decline on the program or that it is too early to tell. 

No. 6. If unemployment should become greater or spread to other areas, 
would you be able financially to help protect children from the malnutrition 
which might follow? 

Answers to this question were quite indefinite. Twenty-four States said they 
could do nothing more than is being done. Several said it would be up to the 
loeal districts. A few said the price per lunch for pupils who could pay would 
have to be raised to take care of the lunches which had to be served free. 
Several did not answer. 

No. 7. (a) Do you personally think the Federal Government should increase 
its appropriations? 

Forty one State administrators answered “Yes.” Illinois did not answer the 
question. South Dakota said “No.” 

(b) Do you think there would be support for an increase among the voters of 
your State? 

Twenty-seven said, “Yes, definitely.” Six said, “Doubtful.” Two said, “No.” 
Eight did not answer. 

No. 8. If Federal support for the school-lunch program should taper off, do 
you think your State would take up the slack? 

Most administrators found this difficult to answer. Many said their only 
basis of reasoning was past attitude of State to the lunch program. Several 
said if State should take over program, it would be for public schools only. 

The replies tallied somewhat as follows: 

“Ne,” at. 

“Yes” or “possibly,” 8. 

“Doubtful,” 10. 

“Difficult to answer,” 5. 

No answer, 4. 

OPINION IN VIRGINIA 


Senator Ropertson. You said that 44 States did not reply to your 
letter. 
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I have gotten in the past a good many letters about the school- 
lunch program. It is popular ‘in Virginia. I know the school au- 
thorities want to continue it now. 

I have had some letters expressing the opinion that the current 
appropriations were not sufficient. Just what is your recommenda- 
tion on that subject ? 

Mrs. StoucH. We have done this about 3 different years. This is 
the first year Virginia has not replied. I did not follow up the letter. 
I sent the 1 letter. As I said, I had 44 replies. I don’t know why I 
didn’t get 1 from Virginia. 

I live in Vi irginia. My children have gone to Virginia schools. 
In the past I have visited the Virginia school- lunch programs, be- 
cause I live there. I know more about Vi irginia from firsthand ob- 
servation than any other State. I know they, are under strain. They 


do not have quite as much ene up in Fairfax County, of 
course, as they do in some other parts 


AMERICAN ScHuoont Foop SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF W. S. GRIFFIN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Grirrix. Mr. Chairman, my name is W. S. Griffin, legislative 
chairman of the American School Food Service “Association, and I 
happen to know Mrs. Hal Ward personally, who is my counterpart 
in Virginia. I have had letters from her, and what she tells me about 
Virginia is pretty much the same story as Mrs. Stough related here 
for the other States. I do know that they welcome assistance in 
Virginia. 

Senator Russet. Mr. Griffin, you are the next witness. You may 
have a seat up here at the table. 

Mr. Grirriyn. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Russett. You may proceed. 

Mr. Grirrin. Senator, would you like for me to read all this state- 
ment, or would you prefer to ask me questions and not go into a read- 
ing of the statement 

Senator Russett. Well, if it meets with your approval, Mr. Grif- 
fin, we can have your statement printed in the record. And then you 
may brief it for us in off-the-cuff remarks if you wish, or you may 
read it. It is up to you. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I believe I prefer to read it, if you are patient, 
Senator. 

There is of necessity a great deal of repetition in these statements, 
but there are some points I would like to emphasize. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, it is indeed an 
honor and a privilege for me to come before you today as legislative 
chairman for the American School Food Service Association, an or- 
ganization composed of approximately 14,000 members engaged in the 
activity of feeding the Nation’s schoolchildren. 
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ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


My remarks shall be addressed to the national school lunch program 
and the vital need for increased Federal assistance. Specifically, the 
aan is recommending the following: 

. A school-lunch appropriation of $130 million for fiscal year 
195 9. 
. Further expansion and stabilization of the commodity distribu- 
sien program. 

We consider these steps to be an absolute minimum if the program 
is to avoid disaster. We submit that the school-lunch program will 
begin to disintegrate if State agencies are compelled to further lower 
the rate of reimbursement for the type A lunch. 

If schools are forced to continue to increase the meal charge to the 
child in order to meet financial obligations, then those will be forced 
out of the program who need it most. 

I should like to call your attention to schedule 1 which is attached 
to this statement. 

CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


This schedule shows precisely what has happened to the school- 
lunch program over the past 10 years. Although participation in the 
program has increased by 202.9 percent, the Paden ral appropriation 
has increased by only 23.5 _percent. The average rate of reimburse- 
ment has decreased from 8.7 cents per meal in 1946-47 to an estimated 
4.3 cents per meal for this school session. 

Unless more cash assistance is made available, the average rate could 
well be below 4 cents for school session 1958-59. If Congress should 
see fit to provide the level of support that was furnished in 1946-47, 
it would take an appropriation of $165 million and this does not take 
into consideration the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. It 
is our ardent hope that Congress will see fit to support the program at 
a level commensurate with its growth. 

The reduced Federal assistance together with the current economic 
situation has created a tremendous hardship on school-lunch programs 
throughout the Nation. 

Virtually every State in the Union reports an increased demand 
and necessity for providing free or reduced priced lunches. As a re- 
sult of the damage to the citrus crop, the situation is so acute in Florida 
that the county superintendents of that State requested that the 
Florida State department of education intercede with the Federal 
Government for a supplemental school-lunch appropriation for this 
year. Why not a supplemental appropriation for school lunch ? 

Everything else has been suggested for stimulating the economy. 
The school-lunch program provides a means of putting money directly 
into the economic “blood stream” with no additional administrative 
cost. 

SCHOOL OPERATION 


Mrs. Thelma Flanagan, school-lunch supervisor of Florida, states: 


About 18 percent of the school-lunch programs in the State were operating 
“in the red” at the end of December. Most programs are having extreme diffi- 
culty in making ends meet financially. 
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The school-lunch director in Missouri, Mr. Earl Langkop, states: 


As of January 31, our records indicate that over 32 percent of our participating 
schools are operating their lunch program at a deficit. 

Miss Frances Nave, school-lunch supervisor in Tennessee, reports: 

We studied the financial records of 1,833 schools; 53-plus percent of these 
schools showed a deficit in January and 45-plus percent showed that the schools 
were just breaking even. The number of schools with a $2 or more balance per 
child was only 1 percent. 

These statements are typical of school-lunch situations throughout 
the country. 

In my own State almost every mail brings in a plea for more help 
from some superintendent or principal. The school consolidation pro- 
gram, together with the economic situation, has had a tremendous im- 
pact on the school-lunch program. Our school administrators and 
school-lunch managers throughout the country deserve the gratitude 
of every American “for making a sincere effort to provide lunches for 
the increasing number of needy children. 

However, this situation has reached the breaking point unless addi- 
tional help is provided. 


COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM UNDEPENDABLE 


As it is now administered, the commodity distribution program 
should not be taken into account when considering total Federal | as- 
sistance to the program. 

Except for section 6 foods, this program is operated for the benefit 
of agriculture and the food processors rather than for school lunch. 
Schools can never rely on this program with any degree of confidence. 

It is feast one year and famine the next. We have received $65 mil- 
lion less commodities for school lunch this year than was received last 
year. 

If Congress and the Department continue to take commodities into 
account as part of the overall support of school lunch, then immediate 
action should be taken to strengthen and stabilize the commodity pro- 
gram. If adequate funds were made available, our schools could buy 
direct the foods that are in surplus and thus relieve the Government 
of all the expenditures attached to the purchasing, storing, and deliv- 
ering of commodities. 

Tam not saying that this would eliminate USDA price support pur- 
chases, but it should certainly help. If participation in the school 
lunch program could be doubled, then the amount of food purchased 
would likewise be doubled. This is a positive approach to our farm 
surplus. A dollar spent by a local school lunch program helps the 
farmer, the food processor, the vendor, and last but not least, the child. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZING FACTOR 


In considering the school lunch program, I oe Congress will not 
overlook its potential to the economy of this Nation. An adequately 
financed school lunch program could make a definite contribution to 
the overcoming of our current economic troubles and be a continuing 
stabilizing factor in our economy. 

Congress, in enacting the National School Lunch Act in 1946, stated 
one of the purposes to be “as a measure of national security.” At that 
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time it was still fresh on the minds of Congress and the public that 
almost 50 percent of our youth had been found unfit for military 
service. 

How easy it is for us to forget. Healthy people are just as essen- 
tial to national defense as missiles and satellites. 

If there were no other justification for adequately financing the 
school lunch program except as a measure of national security, then 
every single dime would be well spent. 

The Medical Division of the Bureau of Selective Service states that 
nutritional factors are either directly or indirectly involved in over 
40 percent of all those rejected as being unfit for military service. 
This happened in a nation with an abundance of food. 

The school lunch program has made a vital contribution to the cor- 
rection of these nutritional deficiencies and will continue to make an 
even greater contribution if Congress will have faith in the program 
and provide adequate support. 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


President Eisenhower, in his recent address to the National Food 
Conference, stated as follows in referring to the exporting of food to 
nations under our foreign aid program: 


This is a thing you are doing for your own welfare and every individual of 
understanding owes it to himself, to his duty as a good citizen, to help others 
understand that the money we spend in this field—something less than $4 billion 
a year—is some of the finest investments that we are making. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE REPORT 


This is exactly the case for school lunch and our own children. 
Money spent in providing nutritious meals for the Nation’s school 
children should be looked upon as an investment rather than an ex- 
penditure. It is an investment that will pay dividends to yet unborn 
generations. In its report to Congress last year, about the status of 
the school lunch program, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture stated as follows: 


Experience indicates that the children who get lunch under this program, 
compared with those who do not, show: 

(1) More rapid gain in weight and height ; 

(2) Better attendance records; 

(3) Improvement in scholastic standing ; 

(4) Better deportment ; 

(5) Higher resistance to colds and other illnesses. 


What further reasons do you need for providing increased support ? 
STATE SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


There are those who maintain and insist that the support of the 
school lunch program should be taken over by the States. This may 
sound good in theory but as a practical matter it would be almost 
out of the question in a vast majority of the States. 

State legislatures are experiencing extreme difficulty in finding 
sources of revenue to adequately finance existing programs of educa- 
tion. The school lunch program provides a means of Federal sup- 
port for education without the usual fear of interference as to 
instruction and curriculum. 
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As schedule 2 indicates, the States and local districts even without 
direct State appropriations, are greatly exceeding the matching re- 
quirements as set up under the National School Lunch Act. If the 
increase in Federal support. had even approximated the increase in 
State and local support, the school lunch program would be in good 
shape. 

In conclusion, let me say that the record shows that this subeom- 
mittee has always shown a sincere and continuing interest in the 
school lunch program. For this we are genuinely grateful. We now 
earnestly solicit your support of an appropriation that will permit 
the continued growth and expansion of the program, and thereby 
realize those laudable objectives set forth in the National School 
Lunch Act. 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


We believe an appropriation of $130 million to be an absolute 
minimum. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Russety. Mr. Griffin, you say, and quite correctly, that 
the commodities that have been furnished this program have been 
on a feast and famine basis. But it occurs to me that when you get 
an unusual number of commodities that are highly desirable such as 
your meat products, fresh eggs, and things of that kind, that that is 
in the nature of a windfall to each of the school lunch programs. 

What happens to the money that has been allocated by the local 
program to purchase commodities of that kind when you get this 
windfall in the way of an unexpected and large contribution of meat 
and eggs and things of that kind? 

Mr. Grirrix. When we get large allocations of protein foods— 
eggs, ground beef, and those items—that, of course, releases that 
many more dollars for the purchase of other items—fruits, vege- 
tables, and those items that ordinarily they would not purchase. 

Senator Russety. So, when you get these highly desirable com- 
modities you just expand your menu ¢ 

Mr. Grirrin. That is right. And enrich the program. 

It serves as an enrichment to the program. 

Senator Russeti. Of course, in that case you would get the pro- 
gram much richer in times when you have got a great many surplus 
commodities that are desirable than you will when you do not have 
them. You are not just recommending doing away with the surplus- 
commodities program, are you / 

Mr. Grirrix. Not by any manner or means, no, sir. I am not 
recommending that. 

Senator Russetx. I can understand that it may have caused some 
little difficulty, but it seems to me it is highly desirable. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION UNDER SECTION 32 AUTHORITY 


Mr. Grirrin. Quite to the contrary, I am recommending further 
expansion and stabilization of the program, if that could be done. 

Senator Russeii. Under section 6? 

Mr. Grirrrin. I am not suggesting the manner in which it be done. 
I don’t know that it could be done under section 6. But perhaps 
something could be done under section 32. 
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Senator Russeti. Well, section 32 funds, then, if they were avail- 
able? 


Mr. Grirrin. If they were made available to be used somewhat in 
the same manner as section 6 funds are presently used, then perhaps 
the commodity program could be stabilized. 

Of course, our people appeal for cash or commodities. 


COMMUNICATION FROM SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


I have here something that is typical of what I receive constantly. 
This is an excerpt from a letter from one of my school principals. 


In the meantime, the weather ruined the harvest of the crops. The people 
have less money than they have had for years. As a result, we have had more 
worthy applicants for free lunches than ever before. I have granted a good 
many of these requests; 22.4 percent of the meals we have served children in 
January were served free. We began this year with over $500 balance; we 
now have a deficit of $20.85. Please help us by increasing our reimbursement. 


Senator Russeii. That letter is not from Georgia? 

Mr. Grirrin. No. 

Senator RussetL. Well, it sounds like it. 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Griffin. 

Senator Russett. We have a number of outside witnesses who wish 
to discuss the item of meat inspection appropriations. 

The first one listed was Mr. W. L. Bendix, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. W. L. BENDIX 


The Chair is in receipt of a letter from Dr. Bendix requesting a 
copy of his statement in regard to these budgetary items be inserted in 
the record of the hearings. 

That will be done at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF UNITED States LIVESTOCK SANITARY ASSOCIATION, BY Dr. W. L. 
BENprIx, D. V. M., ON UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET FOR 
MEAT INSPECTION AND BIOLOGICS CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Wilmer L. Bendix. 
I am a veterinarian, and I am also the State veterinarian for Virginia. I speak 
to you today representing the United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
This association speaks for the veterinary regulatory services of the Nation. Its 
executive committee is composed of the chief veterinary official of each of the 
48 States, of the county of Los Angeles, of the Territorial possessions of the 
United States, of the United States Department of Agriculture, and of the 
Dominion of Canada. Mostly this association is conspicuous by its absence from 
hearings of this nature, because we feel most reluctant to trespass upon the 
time of men as busy as yourselves. We do feel, however, when a situation arises 
that presents a serious threat, either actual or potential, to the health and econ- 
omy of this Nation, that we have an obligation to call it to your attention, and 
to ask that corrective measures be undertaken. There are two items dealing 
with the work of the Department of Agriculture to which I would like to call 
your attention briefly : 

The Meat Inspection Service of the Department, made necessary by the passage 
by the Congress of the Meat Inspection Act of 1906, requiring inspection for 
wholesomeness on all meat and meat products offered in interstate commerce 
has reached a point where either adequate financing must be provided, or some 
consideration given to modification of the mandatory requirements of this act. 
The latter course is naturally unthinkable and we are, therefore, left with but 
one course which can be pursued. The budget for fiscal 1959 provides the sum of 
$17,326,000 for the Meat Inspection Service. The actual need, as of right now, 
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to do the job that they are required to do is for $19,202,184 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 next. Gentlemen, this is actual dollar need in a service of the 
Government in which there is no fat to trim. It is our firm belief that such an 
appropriation is imperative if the Meat Inspection Service is to survive. 

This statement comes as no surprise to you, I am sure. Others have spoken, 
and will speak to this same subject. Facts and figures will be given in great 
detail. I can say to you, that the Meat Inspection Service is 412 inspectors short 
at this time of the actual minimum needed to service the packing operations 
already under their jurisdiction. It happens to be an actual fact. I can also 
tell you, that meatpacking plants in this Nation seeking to do an interstate busi- 
ness will apply to the Department in fiscal 1959 for the inspection service that 
they must have in order to do such a business, and this service will be denied 
them unless this financial relief is provided. Such requests will require approxi- 
mately a 3 percent increase in plants served, and will represent a need for 48 
additional inspectors. I have attached hereto at the end of this statement a 
sheet of factual data which is self-explanatory. I will not take the committee’s 
time to go over it in detail, but it is my hope the committee will give these figures 
their serious attention. 

Increased workload on the Inspection Service, made necessary by Federal law, 
coupled with inadequate financing which does not allow such service to be pro- 
vided, results in slowdowns in the meatpacking industry, which in turn results 
in a definite threat to consumer protection as the pressures begin to build. When 
plants cannot operate because inspectors are not provided, layoffs of packing- 
house workers results inevitably, which swells the ranks of the unemployed. 
Packinghouse firms’ profits are cut, with the resultant lowering of tax liability. 
Market-ready livestock accumulate in terminal yards, and the accumulation 
begins to back up into the feed lots, and on the ranges, representing another 
very serious threat to our farm economy. Gentlemen, this is not the matter of a 
few more or less Government employees, it is a matter having a far-reaching 
effect on a very important segment of our overall economy, and the way this 
program has been drifting, the effect is bad, very bad. 

Gentlemen, with all the earnestness at my command, I ask that you increase 
the meat inspection budget so as to provide the sum of $19,202,184 for fiscal 1959. 

The licensing and inspection of animal biological products such as serums, 
vaccines, etc., is carried out by the Department of Agriculture under the Virus- 
Serum-Toxin Act of 1913. This act specifies the Department’s responsibility 
to be the prevention of the interstate shipment of worthless, dangerous, harm- 
ful, or contaminated products. 

The time has come when, if this responsibility is to be met, greater emphasis 
must be placed on the testing of these products (1) before license is issued, and 
(2) check testing subsequent to the licensing as part of the inspection proced- 
ures. At present, the Department is able to do very little testing of biological 
products prior to licensing, and is limited to testing after licensing almost en- 
tirely to products that are used as a part of one of the national disease control 
and eradication programs. 

The need for additional testing is a result of a shift in the type of product 
during the past few years. The shift has been away from the completely killed, 
or inactivated, vaccines or bacterins, to the living vaccines, which are the 
disease-producing organisins in a modified form. The dangers inherent in the 
production and the problems that can arise from the administration of these 
newer type products are much greater than was the case with the killed products 
of past years. The nature of some of these newer products is such that there 
has to be additional testing prior to license, and also check testing of the finished 
products if the Department is to discharge its responsibilities to the animal 
owhers in protecting them from the use of worthless, dangerous, harmful, or 
contuminated products. 

Livestock producer organizations, veterinary medical research, and regulatory 
officials, poultry organizations, and others have recognized this need, and have 
expressed their concern as to the adequacy of the present licensing and inspec- 
tion program, particularly in regard to the hazards and dangers associated with 
the never modified vaccine type of biological. The biological industry itself has 
requested additional testing of their products by the Government as a further 
protection against the possible distribution of inferior or dangerous products, 
and also to help police the problems associated with unscrupulous producers. 

Each year the volume of these live virus modified products has continued to 
increase. The increase has been from 155 million doses in 1945 to over 2 billion 
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in 1957. Products which are routinely checked by the Government, such as the 
vaccine against brucellosis, have indicated that there are lots produced that are 
unsatisfactory and that would be marketed if it were not for the Government 
check testing. In the case of the brucellosis vaccine, as high as 7 percent of the 
lots are found to be unsatisfactory. It is logical to conclude that there are 
other products which if properly check tested would also be found to be unsatis- 
factory. 

The additional testing by the Government is not intended to supplant any test- 
ing that is currently done by the producers. It is merely a checking of their 
routine testing which as has been revealed in the case of the products that 
are presently check tested, will still reveal inferior or unsatisfactory lots. It 
further has the effect of improving the company’s testing. Without the ability 
of the Government to check test products on a random-sample basis, biological 
producers’ testing methods are the only means the Government has of deter- 
mining the safety or potency of the products. 

The Department is currently without adequate facilities to carry out the 
testing that is required. The testing that is being done at the present time is 
done under contract with agencies outside the Government, mainly colleges and 
universities. It is possible to extend the testing through agreements with such 
institutions. When the laboratory being constructed near Ames, Iowa, is com- 
pleted, the Government will be in a position to carry out additional testing 
within its own facilities. Since this laboratory is still at least 2 years from 
completion, the additional testing should not be postponed until that time, since 
it can be carried out in other institutons if funds are provided for contracting 
for the service. 

The currently recommended appropriation for this service is $579,500 for 1959. 
This is the same amount that has been provided for the last several years, and 
it buys less each year. Until the laboratory facilities at Ames, lowa, are com- 
pleted, this work will have to be on a contract basis, which again is an expensive 
way of accomplishing this service. An additional $500,000 is urgently needed 
to begin to cover just the products that we would list in the dangerous class, 
such as anthrax, rabies, leptaspirasis, etc. Here again, we urge serious con- 
sideration be given to increasing this item by the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal] 
year 1959. 


Facts and figures on Federal meat inspection 


| Meat inspec- | Employees 


Fiscal year | tion appropri- | (man-years) 
ation 

 kt~ isco ce bibs ce nthbe bea deccednb) dkbimdehtetd Wlathedddbicen wake co cba ome | $14, 160, 000 3,171 
ah a tee il ai ihn t alee cea simedbinréas = bile iat iagwhas 14, 160, 000 3, 174 
SITE imras an Crt cna pcancgearpeteiiasciaecécaliivie nsuases lies eienaaian atokscalaieh deinriagmnarerandanieiaa ee ah inteiaes G daetndainied | 14, 618, 335 3, 164 
is srk eae ee ESL) een ok Ses eue ck cece tetncnemene | 15, 369, 000 3,151 
PR ties tniicsick bobs. $bsekca bd dcd~ al dciign nik. Whe ako aah cha aaeeh chadees | 15, 650, 000 3. 023 
Ch cit, aed ntdiietpeneindous abbbndedidiaommibveddeebinsewess sean taeee | 16, 826, 000 2, 929 
a i er ph al al le Salil 117, 326, 000 2, 887 
SE dsl eR tok. adc dkeaclatcoqhaxeeaatrasdetcehaningiees ahawsaceee 2 19, 202, 184 3, 263 


1 President’s budget request. 
2 Tentatively recommended, 


The number of animals slaughtered in federally inspected plans by fiscal years 
beginning in 1953 as reported by USDA is shown below. The number for fiscal 
1958 is estimated : 

Livestock slaughtered (all species) 
Fiscal year : 


NTE ee a ee ee ee lange icowleins ce oes 92, 590, 737 
Nee ee ee ee ee ae ee 90, 922, 590 
Ne eee ee ee eee ee ee win omsnus tio 98, 200, 397 
Nee ee eee eee ee ecru cetacean 108, 546, 583 
Cee eee eee ee eee aE et een 104, 351, 541 
ee eee ne ee nnn te ene le oe eae 101, 000, 000 


The increase in the number of animals slaughtered has added to the workload 
of the Meat Inspection Division. Of greater importance, however, is the large 
increase in the number of plants coming under Federal inspection since 1953 and 
the larger number of cities and towns in which inspection is maintained. The 
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table below shows these increases which have forced the Meat Inspection Branch 


to spread its personnel so thin that they are incapable of keeping up with the work 
to be done: 





June 30,|June 30,/June 30, June 30,|June 30,/June 30, 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 














Number of inspected plants_.............--..-..---.-- 922 1, 067 1,120 | 1,184 1, 244 1, 306 
Number of cities and towns having inspected plants-- 390 410 | 435 | 471 502 520 








A year ago, after a careful study by the Department of Agricuiture and the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President requested an appropriation for meat in- 
spection of $18,718,000. Three hundred thirty thousand dollars of this amount 
designated for outer work clothing for meat inspection, was disallowed. The 
balance, if it had been approved, would have enabled the Meat Inspection Division 
to increase its dwindling staff by 192 inspectors. Instead, Congress cut the 
appropriation to $16,826,000 thereby causing a further net loss in personnel. 

Salary increases, reclassification, and higher-pension charges have increased 
the average cost of meat inspectors in recent years. The average annual cost 
per employee man-year from 1953 to 1958, and an estimate for 1959, as reported 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, is shown below: 


Average cost per employee man-year 


Year: 

1966... nwa. once te te Sot. CE i os ae eee $4, 461 
OGG oon tse ct etl lene sek be ee eee 4, 461 
Dc nies oi nsepreastrenr ua ea tias Se ghin ahaa ad tea abate cree 2 ee oe ee 4, 620 
Ta hci ening csi inca niece nig ciisalidlh crea Reatiasae sek ke tan Sales a he 4, 877 
MG snes icc cease Mins SI a ari el ee entree ay eee 
TO i iti einte cada te ee Se 5, 744 

UO (estimated) ..342 sick tee a i eee eee 6, 001 


Senator Russetu. The next witness is Mr. Arnold Mayer, legislative 
representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, AF ‘L-CIO. 

I understand he is accompanied by Mr. George D. Reiley, the legis- 
lative representative. 

If you gentlemen will have a seat, we will be glad to hear from you. 


AFL-CIO 


STATEMENTS OF ARNOLD MAYER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 
OF NORTH AMERICA, AND GREORGE REILEY, LEGISLATIVE REP- 
RESENTATIVE, AFL-CIO 


COMPULSORY POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, our president, Thomas J. Lloyd wanted 
to be here today. U infortunately, at the last minute he was unable to 
come. He regrets that he could not come. And I would like to pre- 
sent his statement and answer any questions that I can. 

I am very glad to have the support of my colleague, Mr. George 
Reiley, a legislative representative of the AFL-CIO. 

Senator Russetu. We are glad to have you both here. 

Mr. Mayer. My name is Arnold Mayer, and I am the legislative 
representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, AFL-CIO. 


enn a oo 
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The AMCBW is a labor union with 350,000 members organized in 
about 500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada. 
The AMCBW and its locals have contracts with thousands of em- 
ployers in the meat, retail, poultry, egg, canning, leather, fish pro- 
cessing and fur industries. 

Our union has long been concerned with the protection of the con- 
sumer and workman | against unfit and unwholesome food. We have 
long recognized the importance of meat inspection as a means of 
preventing health hazards among the millions of consumers who eat 
meat and the hundreds of thousands of workmen who slaughter 
livestock and process it. 

Our union, together with the AFL-CIO, public health groups, and 
consumer org? unizations, led the successful drive for a compulsory 
poultry inspection law to protect consumers and workmen against the 
dangers of diseases and filthy poultry. 

I am here today to appeal to you to appropriate sufficient money 
so that these programs can effectively do the work which you and 
your colleagues intended them to do. It is a truism that legislation 
providing these consumer- protective programs can become meaning- 
less unless funds are available to put these laws into effect through 
the adequate use of able and dedicated inspectors. 

Before I begin to go into detail on the meat and poultry inspection 
programs, I should like to say a few words about our views on appro- 
pri iations in general, 


ANTICIPATED CUT IN PROGRAM 


The newspapers have quoted President Eisenhower, administra- 
tion officials and some Members of Congress, as declaring that do- 
mestic programs must be pared to make up for the necessary increases 
in defense spending. We must respectfully disagree with this view. 

The aggressive intentions of the Soviets will be with us for a long 
time and will endanger our people, and all the other peoples of the 
free world, for a long time. This threat—and it is a gigantic threat— 
must be met with a maximum of preparedness on our part and that of 
our allies. 

This means that for many years we will probably have to spend 
large sums on defense programs and other means to counteract the 
Soviets. 

Does this mean then that the domestic welfare of the American 
people must suffer from now on? Does it mean that we will not be 
able to afford the consumer programs and welfare programs which 
Congress enacted to keep our people healthy and strong? 

It would be ironic if we were able to prevent Soviet aggression, 
but brought suffering on the American people by letting the tremen- 
dously important soci ‘ial programs of the past 50 years falter. 

It seems to us that a budget in which domestic programs are arbi- 
trarily cut are self- defeating. Government spending does not exist 
ina vacuum. It must be compared with the receipts of Government 
and the gross national product. We can very easily injure various 
segments ‘of our population by deep budget hada so that both the 
tax return and the national product will be cut. 

A vicious cycle can be started with the result that the budget 
cuts injure the earning power of millions of Americans, which, in 
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turn, affects the tax returns, which again affects the budget, and which 
again affects earning power, and so on. 

Senator Russenn. We have heard a great deal about the increasing 
spiral. You now point out that we can have one that trends down- 
ward as well as upward. 

I am a member of the Committee on Armed Services as well as 
appropriations, and we made available an expenditure for public 
works in the military of $1,750 million or thereabouts, for the fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1957, and to the 1st of February this year 
$315 million “of that amount had been committed. Of course, little 
things like that can contribute to this very unfortunate downturn 
that “pl agues us now. And it may cost more in public works to get 
us back where we would have been if we had gone ahead with an 
orderly spending of the money that Congress had made available. 

Mr. Mayer. We agree completely. 


CRASH PROGRAMS 


Another self-defeating aspect of unwise so-called economies are 
apparent from our Nation’s current experience with defense spend- 
ing. Wecurrently must pay many times more for rocket and missile 
development than a carefully spaced program over the past years 
would have cost. Instead, crash programs have to be undertaken, 
and they are expensive. ‘This is the same sort of thing as the program 
you just mentioned. 

Senator RusseL,. Yes. In the procurement field, it has been just 
as marked there. There was a tremendous letdown in the purchase 
of military hardware, as we call it, over that 7-month period. It 
took Sputnik I to get the administration off the seat of its pants. 
Well, Sputnik I didn’t quite get it off the seat of its pants. It took 
Sputnik II and the Congress to awaken the American people to what 
was happening to them, and it did bri ing on a crash program, and crash 
programs always cost you a great deal more than an orderly course. 

Mr. Mayer. Whether we like it or not, the complexities of 20th- 
century life require large-scale Gover nment s vending. Comparisons 
with the budgets of past yesteryears are irrelevant. This is a price 
we pay for progress. 

The goal, which I know you primarily seek, is how to best provide 
for the welfare of the American people. That is why we urge against 
the theory of paring needed domestic programs to make up for the 
increased defense spending. Both domestic programs and defense 
spending are necessary. America is not only able to afford that, but 
the health and prosperity of our people depend on such a program. 

In short, we believe that the budget must serve the needs of the 
American people, not that the American people must serve the budget. 
We cannot return to the times when we were boys. The budget can- 
not, either. 

REGRESSION IN MEAT-INSPECTION PROGRAM 


I should now like to discuss the needs of two very important sad 
grams for the welfare of wide segments of the American people— 
programs over whose effectiveness you, gentlemen, have immense 
power. First, I should like to talk about meat inspection, and then 
poultry inspection. 


2°506—58——_58 
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The meat-inspection program has been going downhill for a num- 
ber of years. Funds for this very important consumer-protective pro- 
gram have, unfortunately, not kept pace with the expansion and de- 
centralization of the meatpacking industry. 

As a result, a larger and larger gap developed between the number 
of inspectors needed and the number actually available. This gap 
has now reached terrible proportions. I should like to call your 
attention to the following table. It shows, through hard statistics, the 
steady deterioration of the meat-inspection programs. I won’t read 
that table, of course, but could it be placed in the record at this point, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Russetn. We will be glad to have the table appear in the 
record at this point in the witness’ remarks. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you. 

(The table referred to, follows :) 














| Number | Citiesand | Number of Veteri- | Meat in- Total 
Year | of animals towns establish- | narians | spectors inspection 
slaughtered ments oree 
Ic 2 ae we lp agg a le ec ey 
| | 

95, 403, 538 | 336 | 842 879 | 2, 239 3, 118 
118, 044, 059 350 908 855 | 2, 196 3, 051 
94, 389, 500 393 1, 050 822 | 2, 157 2, 979 
82, 781, 260 405 1, 028 814 | 2,014 2, 828 
84, 118, 765 379 | 962 | 805 | 1,963 2. 768 
, 649 356 940 777 2, 193 2, 970 
83, 458, 786 347 928 77 2, 210 2, 982 
87, 723, 838 354 | 928 702 2, 140 2, 842 
88, 659, 246 364 947 702 2, 194 2, 896 
92, 499, 755 369 965 2, 136 2, 824 
92, 590, 737 390 992 675 2,177 2, 852 
90, 922, 590 410 1, 067 672 2,175 2, 847 
98, 194, 761 435 1, 120 673 2, 252 2, 925 
108, 539, 755 471 1, 184 681 2, 274 2, 955 
104, 345, 064 502 1, 244 673 2, 350 3, 023 
101, 000, 000 520 1, 306 673 2, 257 2, 930 








Source: Department of Agriculture. 
CHANGES IN 15-YEAR PERIOD 


Mr. Mayer. I should like to point out only four conclusions from 
the many that can be drawn from this table. It shows that during 
the past 15 years (1) the number of plants needing inspection and the 
number of cities in which they are located have both increased 55 
percent; (2) the number of veterinarians, who generally supervise the 
work of the meat or lay inspectors, has gone down 23 percent; (3) 
the number of meat inspectors or lay inspectors has increased less than 
1 (0.8) percent; (4) the total inspection force, veterinarians, and 
meat inspectors, has gone down 6 percent. 

Here we have a truly shocking situation. For, while the number 
of plants for which meat inspection must be supplied have increased 
55 percent, the number of inspectors available to carry out the in- 
spection has decreased 6 percent. It is, therefore, hardly an exag- 
geration to conclude that meat. inspection is in a terrible crisis, the 
worst in its 51 years of existence. Nor is it an exaggeration to sa 
that - Meat Inspection Division has, literally, not been able to fulfill 
its job. 
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EVIDENCE OF CRISIS IN PROGRAM 


Unfortunately, we have further evidence of that. Last month a 
packinghouse in Cleveland, Ohio—Earl C. Gibbs, Inc.—lost one of its 
inspectors because there were not sufficient qualified men available to 
supervise slaughtering in the area. A 20 percent cut in slaughtering 
at the plant occurred immediately. Eight men were laid off; 16 more 
were to follow. 

When our union appealed to the Meat Inspection Division of the 
Department of Agriculture to send additional inspectors to Cleveland, 
the officials of the Division proved that they simply could not spare 
men from any place else. 

They are that shortstaffed. 

The problem was finally ironed out when the Division was able to 
borrow two qualified men from another part of the Department, the 
Animal Disease Eradication Division. 

That is the sort of patchwork which the Meat Inspection Division 
must resort to in order to meet its rightful legal obligations to inspect 
all meat slaughtered for shipment in interstate commerce. It is a 
very dangerous situation. 

A similar occurrence of a slaughtering slowdown because of a lack 
of inspectors has occurred in Sandusky, Ohio. ‘There are probably 
still other instances which have not been reported by our locals. 

I should like to point out that these examples and the ones we re- 
ported to the committee last year prove that it is an error to believe 
that packers will process meat on an overtime basis if inspection is 
not available otherwise. 

The same volume of meat will not be handled. Overtime work by 
inspectors, for whose cost the packers pay, is not the answer to the 
lack of inspectors, either in view of its practical effect or in view of 
the intent of Congress in enacting the Meat Inspection Act and sub- 
sequent legislation. 


PAYMENT OF INSPECTION COSTS BY INDUSTRY 


I know that some legislators feel that the packers should pay for 
the cost of inspection. We frankly disagree. 

We take this view because we believe consumers’ and workers’ in- 
terests will suffer. We have recently had experience with a poultry 
inspection which was paid for by the processors, and that experience 
was not satisfactory. Also, many small packing firms would simply 
go under if they had to pay for inspection. 

Senator Russett. Do you know why that is, Mr. Mayer? 

I realize that you are presenting this paper on behalf of another 
item. But up until now we have had a system whereby the poultry 
packer had inspection if he paid for it; and if he didn’t want inspee- 
tion, he didn’t have it. About half had inspection, and the others did 
not. It was mandatory as of the first of January. So, it would be a 
moot question then. But I was wondering why. 

Mr. Mayer. We had quite a bit of experience with it. We and other 
organizations spearheaded the drive for mandatory poultry inspec- 
tion. 

Senator Russeizt. Well, a lot of people opposed that bill. They 
were willing to accept it, though. Of course, they had different con- 
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ditions in different plants. We had to have a little leveling off period. 

Mr. Mayer. At first the industry did not support it; then it sup- 
ported a bill which we considered weak; and finally, committees of 
Congress, after holding hearings were able to come to a conclusion. 
It wasn’t a perfectly satisfactory bill. I can’t say it satisfied every- 
one. We had some points that we would like to have had in there. 
But let’s say it was acceptable to everyone and was a great step for- 
ward. 

But, anyway, with respect to the voluntary program, we had a great 
many complaints about it which we brought before congressional com- 
mittees. 

Quite briefly, there was the problem that the voluntary program 
was considered a service to the industry. And as a service to the in- 
dustry, the industry had an undue share in running it. We pointed 
to situations where products which were passed by the voluntary in- 
spection program were rejected by the State health agencies. 

Also, there were provisions in the contracts where the the plant 
which was being inspected could influence whether an inspector would 
be transferred or not. We thought this made for undue influence. 

As I recall, there was also a problem that small processors simply 
could not come under the law. They couldn’t afford it. They could 
not afford the cost of inspection. And I would be very happy to sup- 
ply copies of our testimony on that. 

Senator Russeii. I guess that is available in the hearings before 
the Agriculture committee. 

Mr. Mayer. We saw it; other groups saw it; and later the proces- 
sors themselves agreed that a mandatory law was necessary. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION OF POULTRY VS. MEAT INSPECTION 


Senator Russeii. For some strange reason the poultry inspection is 
‘arried on by a different division of the Department of Agriculture 
than the meat inspection. The reason I asked the question was that 
I have never heard any complaint about the meatpackers who pay 
for overtime, which is somewhat analagous. They pay their overtime. 

I have never heard that that caused any confusion. But I didn’t 
see why it couldn’t work as well on a fee basis with the poultry people 
while it was In progress. 

Mr. Mayer. What we are saying here is that. we believe that the 
meat inspection program right now is very good. It doesn’t have 
enough funds. In connection with the inspection that it does, the 
standards have not dropped. There have been slowdowns, with less 
meat being inspected, but the inspection standards are very good. We 
are very much afraid that if this cost were passed on to the packer-—— 

Senator Russeti. I was not debating it. 

Mr. Mayer. If insufficient funds were appropriated, the theory is 


that the packer would simply pay for the inspection by way of over- 
time payments. 


OVERTIME COSTS 


Many of the small packers simply cannot afford to pay large over- 
time costs. It is not only paying the overtime of the inspector, but 
you also have to pay the overtime of the packinghouse workers. 

We are not opposed to overtime, by the way. 
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Senator Russeii. Well, I haven’t heard anybody that was opposed 
to a reasonable amount of it. 

Mr. Mayer. Right now time and a half pay for our people is very, 
very helpful. But we do not want these slowdowns in meat. produc- 
tion which would hurt consumers, workers, packers, and farmers. 

Senator Russein. This is an abstract question at present. But it 
may be a live one next year. 

Do you favor the Government paying for the overtime inspection 
in packing plants? 

Mr. Mayer. Sir, we have no opinion on that right now. Frankly, 
T could not speak on that right now. 

What I am speaking about is that if a packer has to handle meat 
on overtime, for his own convenience, then I think frankly he should 
pay for it. However, if it is a situation, as has happened this year 
and last year, that inspectors were not available and the packer has 
to go to overtime simply because the inspectors are not available at 
regular work times, we think that is bad. We think the appropria- 
tions should take care of that. 

Senator Russeiu. In other words, if a packer has a rush order that 
he has to fill by operating outside the regular hours of employment, 
you think it is appropriate for him to pay the overtime on that? 

Mr. Mayer. I believe that is our position; yes, sir. 

Senator Russeti. You do not have any firm mandate on it? 

Mr. Mayer. I do not have a mandate, but I believe that would be 
our position. 

It has been a fact that packers work on overtime not for their own 
convenience but rather because sufficient inspection would not be 
otherwise available. 

Senator Russeii. That has been as troublesome a small item as I 
have ever dealt with. We have tried it every way. We have had 
an awful lot of legislation and controversy about this meatpacking 
item. 

EFFECT OF PRODUCTION SLOWDOWNS 


Mr. Mayer. The slowdowns in meat production and the layoffs 
among workmen made necessary by the shortage of inspectors will 
necessarily increase in frequency and length of time unless additional 
inspectors are provided for meat inspection. 

The slowdowns are extremely dangerous to the welfare of con- 
sumers, packinghouse workers, livestock producers, meatpacking 
firms and the economy, as a whole. 

To consumers, these slowdowns in meat production mean that the 
price of meat may go higher because less meat is produced. They also 
pose a threat to the health protection the consumer expects. 

To workers, the slowdowns mean a loss of jobs. We, frankly, could 
not find work for the men laid off at Gibbs in Cleveland. The reces- 
sion and unemployment are alreday hard enough on workers without 
this extra burden. 

To livestock producers, the slowdowns mean a further threat to al- 
ready low incomes. Ranchers and farmers were hit by the recession 


long before it appeared generally in the economy. This is a further 
blow. 
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To meatpacking firms, the slowdowns mean further danger to profits. 
These firms have not had as good profits as companies in other Ameri- 
can industries. In fact, their profits were seriously cut last year. 

To the American economy as a whole, the slows mean a backward 
push. This is at a time when unemployment has already reached 
more than 5 million men and women, when industrial production is 
down, when the gross national product drops despite price rises. The 
economy can ill afford such activity which will make it sag further. 


INADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


Unfortunately the administration, following its “cut the domestic 
programs” policy, has requested completely inadequate appropria- 
tions for meat inspection. Let us not be fooled by the fact that its 
$17,326,000 budget request is more than the Meat Inspection Division 
received last year. 

The appropriation for the meat inspection program for fiscal year 
1958 unfortunately did not result in an increase in the inspection force. 

The appropriation was not adequate to begin with, and the funds 
which were appropriated were not used to add inspectors. In fact, 
the $17,326,000 budget request would restrict the Meat Inspection 
Division to a staff even smaller than the average it maintained during 
the current fiscal year. 

A better comparison for the 1959 budget estimate is with the budget 
request for fiscal year 1958. Here we find that the $17,326,000 is 
$1,392,000 less than was requested for the Meat Inspection Division 
last year. (The budget estimate for fiscal year 1958 was $18,618,000. ) 

In other words, although there will be at least a 3 percent increase 
in the work of the Meat Inspection Division because of new plants in 
fiscal year 1959, the administration is requesting some 8 percent less 
money than its previous estimate for the Division. 

The studies of experts of our union and meatpacking firms show 
that an appropriation of $19,202,184 is actually needed for the Meat 
Inspection Division in fiscal year 1959. Here is a brief outline how 
this figure is arrived at, A more detailed explanation with cost figures 
is contained at the end of this statement. 

In fiscal year 1957, the Meat Inspection Division had 3,023 em- 
ployees. For fiscal year 1958 it demonstrated the need for 192 more 
employees, but funds were not made available. 

In fiscal year 1959, another 3 percent increase in meat plants need- 
ing inspection is expected, resulting in a need for a 1.5 percent more 
inspectors, or 48 more inspectors. Therefore, the Meat Inspection 
Division, in order to carry out its functions will need 3,263 inspectors 
(3,023, plus 192, plus 48): 


PERSONNEL NEEDS 


But the Meat Inspection Division will have only 2,851 employees 
on July 1, 1958. This means that the Division needs 412 more em- 
ployees in fiscal year 1959 (3,263, minus 2,851). 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, this is explained in greater detail on the 
last page of the statement. 

I do not want to read that page. But may it be included in the 
record ¢ 
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Senator Russeiu. Yes. 

We are familiar with those figures, 

That page will be printed in the record at this point. 
(The explanation page follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF THE ACTUAL BUDGET NEEDS OF THE MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION 
OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The administration’s budget request for the Meat Inspection Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture of $17,326,000 simply is not adequate 
to allow the Division to carry on its important work of protecting the consumer 
during fiscal year 1959. Actually, an appropriation of $19,202,184 is needed. 
The Meat Inspection Division would then be able to hire 412 more inspectors to 
make up for the serious depletion in its staff which has been occurring for several 
years. Here isa detailed explanation why $19,202,184 is needed : 

A year ago, after careful study by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President requested an appropriation for meat in- 
spection of $18,718,000 for fiscal year 1958. Of this amount, $330,000, designated 
for outer-work clothing for meat inspectors, was disallowed. ‘The balance, if it 
had been approved, would have enabled the Meat Inspection Division to increase 
its dwindling staff by 192 inspectors. Instead, an appropriation of only $16,- 
826,000 was allowed. Not only were no additional inspectors hired, but further 
cuts in personnel occurred. 

During 1959, the Meat Inspection Division expects a further increase of 3 
percent in the number of plants receiving Federal Meat Inspection. This would 
require a further average increase in personnel of 14%4 percent to provide the 
manpower to inspect these additional meatpacking and meat processing estab- 
lishments. This indicates the need for 48 additional inspectors to service new 
plants. 

In the 1957 fiscal year the Meat Inspection Division had available 3,023 em- 
ployees. If we add 192 employees to this figure to bring the personnel up to the 
level recommended by the Department last year and another 48 employees for 
additional plants to be inspected in 1959, we would have a total inspection force 
of 3,263 employees to be paid by appropriated funds. 

The amount of appropriated funds needed for fiscal year 1959 to provide for 
the employment of 3,263 employees is calculated below : 


The Meat Inspection Division states that the shortage of funds for 
the current fiscal year will reduce the inspection force to 2,851 
employees by June 30, 1958: 2,851 employees at an annual cost 
OC'S6,001 Che ced a ea eee $17, 108, 851 


412 additional employees would be required. 150 of these should 
be veterinarians and 262 should be laymen. About 50 percent 
of the veterinarians would be employed at a starting salary of 
$6,115, and the balance at $5,335. Lay inspectors would all start 
at a salary of $3,670. To these sums 12 percent should be added 
to account for replacements during annual leave and sick leave 
and 3 percent as a contribution to the overhead expenses of 
the Meat Inspection Division : 


1% weberitiirieta: at GO20Gs. on ct i ok ees 458, 625 
Ze VOCCRIRETIONE, Ot. SU Tis siti deientinebl natch anpeeneis 400, 125 
DES TAPER, GC GON te os kk oe lca eeeeen et ee 961, 540 
CN he raph ected as Se ed a 1, 820, 290 
Add 15 percent for annual leave, sick leave, and overhead_~-_-_ 273, 043 
Total ageronriation required... ecg eame 19, 202, 184 


Mr. Mayer. This is a real need. It is a need which, if left unful- 
filled, will hurt millions of Americans. I appeal to you to take the 
Meat Inspection Division out of its present danger and to approve 
the very much needed appropriation of $19,202,184 for it for fiscal 
year 1959. 
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POULTRY INSPECTION 


And now I should like to turn to poultry inspection. 

The problem of the poultry-inspection program are less complex 
and I shall, therefore, have to spend less time on it. But please do 
not consider the difference in space in this testimony as an indication 
that we consider poultry inspection less important than meat inspec- 
tion. It is equally important to consumers. It is vital to poultry 
workers. 

For nearly 4 years, our organization spearheaded a fight for a com- 
pulsory poultry-inspection law. We were joined in this effort by 
public-health groups, consumer organizations, some farm organiza- 
tions, the AFL-CIO and later by poultry-industry groups and addi- 
tional farm organizations. 

This law, which provides an inspection for wholesomeness and clean- 
liness, was long overdue. 

We are happly to say that this legislation was passed by Congress 
last year and was signed into law by the President on August 28, 1957. 
It will provide the same protection to consumers and poultry workers, 
as the Meat Inspection Act provides for consumers and packinghouse 
workers. 

Poultry is able to transmit some 26 diseases to humans. It and 
poultry products are blamed by the United States Public Health 
Service for an average of one-third of the food-poinsoning cases 
reported each year. Poultry processing generally has the third high- 
est injury rate among the more than 130 industries checked by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I mention these facts only because I want to show you that poultry 
inspection is an extremely important consumer-protective and work- 
man-protective program. When poultry inspection is in full manda- 
tory operation, we believe it will cut to a minimum these and other 
terrible statistics concerning hazards connected with poultry. 

The poultry experts of our union inform me that for poultry inspec- 
tion, unlike for meat inspection, the administration has requested 
sufficient funds. 

T am told that $5,390,000 has been requested. This, together with 
$1,610,000 left over from fiscal year 1958, will allow $7 ‘million for 
poultry inspection. This sum will permit the hiring of some 1,200 
inspectors who will work in 750 plants in 650 localities. 

Poultry inspection is a completely new program. It will go into 
effect for those plants wanting inspection on May 1, 1958. Tt will 
become mandatory for all plants in interstate commerce on January 1, 
1959. 

In other words, this inspection program is beginning with a new 
slate. It must receive sufficient appropriation or it will fall into the 

same trap now enclosing the meat-inspection program. Year after 
vear, it would have to try to catch up. This is a very difficult task, as 
the example of the meat-inspection program shows. 


AMOUNTS URGED FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


We, therefore, respectfully urge that this committee approve the 
full $5,390,000 requested for poultry inspection. The full amount is 
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necessary to begin this very important program for additional con- 
sumer protection. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the sums we are 
appealing to you to appropriate for meat and poultry inspection are 
not large in comparison with other items of the budget, but they are of 
gigantic importance. They affect the safety with which millions of 
Americans can approach two of the most basic foods. They affect 
some of the most basie industries of the United States. 

Failure to appropriate adequate amounts for these two consumer- 
protective programs will mean very little in terms of so-called savings 
in Government spending. But it will wreck havoc among consumers, 
packinghouse and poultry workers, livestock and poultry producers, 
and meatpackers and poultry processors. 

For the sake of all of these men and women who truly form a major- 
ity of the American people, please approve an appropriation of 
$19,202,184 for meat inspection and of $5,390,000 for poultry inspec- 
tion. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the 
opportunity to present the views of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen and of the AFL-CIO. We are grateful for 
your concern with and interest in these problems. 

Senator Russert. We are glad to have your presentation, Mr. 
Mayer. 

Mr. Reiley, do you wish toadd to that? 


STATEMENT OF Mr. GEORGE REILEY 


Mr. Remey. Thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

We underscore all of the remarks which have been included in Pres- 
ident. Lloyd’s statement there. You asked about whether it was 
thought that the Government should pay for overtime. Mr. Mayer 
was responsive to that. I wanted to be of assistance to the committee 
in this regard. 

You have a similar situation in the customs service, and the Immi- 
gration Service, where the planes and the ships and so forth come in at 
odd hours. I think that has been worked out pretty well over many 
years there. 

If you wish to take recourse to what that practice is, I believe you 
will find that what Mr. Mayer has suggested is pretty much the 
accepted practice. 

Senator Russertn. I at one time served on the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations that handled those items. I am familiar with it. 

Of course, we have had some differences of opinion there in some 
effort to shift it around. 

Well, we thank you gentlemen very much. The next witness is 
Mr. Edwin H. Pewett, general counsel of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association. 
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THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF EDWIN H. PEWETT, GENERAL COUNSEL 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. Pewerr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Edwin H. Pewett. I am an attorney, a member of the law 
firm of Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and general counsel of the National Independent Meat Packers 
Association. 

I am accompanied today by Mr. John G. Mohay, industrial rela- 
tions director of the association. Mr. Chris E. Finkbeiner, who is 
the president of the association, and who recently traveled over 2,000 
miles in order to testify on this matter when it was being considered 
by the House Appropriations Subcommittee, found it impossible to 
come to Washington for this hearing today. Mr. John A. Killick, 
executive secretary of the association, who also appeared before the 
House subcommittee, was also unable to appear today, but both of 
these gentlemen, and the association which we represent, are vitally 
interested in this matter on which I am about to testify. 

It is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity to appear before 
your committee on behalf of the member companies of the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association. May I also express their 
appreciation for your allotting time to hear their spokesman on the 
subject of adequate appropriations in fiscal 1959 for carrying out the 
intents and purposes of the Federal Meat Inspection Act. 

First, let me briefly identify our association, frequently referred to 
im the industry as NIMPA: The association consists of approxi- 
mately 600 member firms. Of this number about 200 are associate 
members. Nearly 400 are meatpackers located in every section of 
the United States and engaged in every aspect of the meatpacking 
business. 

As you might anticipate, the word “Independent” in the name of 
cur association is significant in identifying our members. In general, 
but there are some exceptions, our members conduct 1-plant opera- 
tions, locally and individually owned, which serve a community or 
region in contrast to those packers whose distribution is nationwide 
or near nationwide. Some of our members employ only 10 or 20 
people—others may employ as many as 1,000 or perhaps 2,000. 

I am a lawyer and as such do not appear before you today as an 
expert in the meatpacking business. However, my duties have taken 
me to many sections of this country where I have attended and ad- 
dressed meetings and talked with many packers on a number of 
subjects affecting their industry, including the subject of Federal 
meat inspection. 

Hence, my presentation will accurately reflect the attitude of our 
members on the vital public service subject of meat inspection. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE INSPECTION FUNDS 


Not all of our members are federally inspected. Nevertheless, I 
have found unanimity of opinion that, since Federal inspection is by 
law of the Congress of the United States a governmental function, 
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adequate funds to enforce and administer this law should be made 
available to the Meat Inspection Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


INADEQUACY OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


It is their belief that the present budget request for fiscal 1959 of 
$17,326,000 is inadequate an may seriously impair the orderly proc- 
essing of meat products to the detriment of our national economy in 
general, and to the detriment of the producer, the processor, and the 
consumer in particular. 

The United States Meat Inspection Service was established by act 
of Congress in 1906 in response to tremendous public demand for a 
service to adequately safeguard and assure the purity and wholesome- 
ness of meat products, which even then constituted a very important 
part of the American diet. 

For more than 50 years now, the Inspection Service has operated 
efficiently and effectively, within budgetary limitations, to safeguard 
the consumer of meat products. Indeed, our system of meat inspec- 
tion has become a model throughout the world. And the purity and 
wholesomeness of our meat products are not exceeded by those of by 
any country. 

The American housewife buys her meat products with confidence 
because of the mark of Federal inspection stamped on the meat. She 
knows that a trained and competent inspector, employed by the United 
States Government, operating neither in fear nor in favor of the meat 
packer, has personally inspected that specific piece of meat certified 
wholesome and pure. She accepts as a fact that the animal was 
healthy and the plant sanitary because of the assurance she gains from 
seeing the mark which indicates that the product was federally in- 
spected. 

Down through the years succeeding Congresses have recognized the 
dangers inherent in making inspectors dependent on the packers for 
their livelihood and have been fully aware that the Inspection Service 
will not be improved with knowledge on the part of the inspector that 
the cost of the Service to the packer might cause the discontinuation 
of inspection and with it the termination of his job. 

This basic philosophy has resulted in the Federal Meat Inspection 
Service establishing a reputation for integrity and effectiveness which 
has made it the ieee recipient of public confidence not exceeded 
by any other governmental agency. The wisdom of this principle has 
been amply and abundantly demonstrated throughout the years. 


MEAT INSPECTION A GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTION 


The summary in the Senate and House reports accompanying S. 
2256 of the 80th Congress, which became Public Law No. 610 of the 
80th Congress, June 5, 1948, contains the basic reasons for adherence 
by the Congress to the fundamental proposition that meat inspection 
is @ governmental function. Principles which are described as plain 
and compelling reasons for the Meat Inspection Service being a di- 


rect obligation and responsibility of the Federal Government are 
listed : 


1. The protection of the health and welfare of the people of the United 
States is a proper function of this Government. 
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2. The inspection of meat and meat products to assure its purity and whole- 
someness is a proper exercise of that function. 

8. Such inspection is obviously for the benefit of consumer in general—the pub- 
lic—rather than for the benefit of processors or producers. 

4. The cost of such inspection should be paid out of the general funds of the 
Federal Government—not only because such inspection is a proper charge against 
the people as a whole, but because it is the only way in which consumers can 
be assured of effective, uncompromising inspection in which they can repose 
the fullest eonfidence. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The legislative history is clear and compelling. It contains strong 
pronouncements by the Congress of the need for meat inspection and 
that such inspection is a public service performed for the benefit of the 
consumer and hence a proper charge against public funds. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that industry members generally 
who are not familiar with the legislative processes probably have not 
been as diligent as they should have been in bringing the need for 
adequate funds to the attention of the proper committees of the Con- 
gress, namely, the Senate and House Appropriations Committees. 
Perhaps, also, the Department of Agriculture may have been timid 
in its request for funds. 

And the Bureau of the Budget may not have been made sufficiently 
aware of the intent of the Congress from which has spread the need 
for increased funds as the number of federally inspected plants have 
increased, 

In any event, I am confident that since the entire meat-packing 
industry is making the fiscal 1959 need known, you gentlemen will 
recommend that the Federal Government assume it full obligation 
under the law and provide adequate funds for meat inspection. 


INCREASE IN OVERTIME 


In the past, I regret to state that primary because of severe budget- 
ary limitations the service has not kept pace with requests from the 
industry to provide this service. The overtime picture illustrates this 
point. From 1953 through 1957 not only has the cost per hour for 
overtime risen from $2.04 to $4.24 but the aggregate cost of overtime 
to the industry has increased by $2,206,175 in these years or nearly 
double of what it was in 1953. 

These statistics alone establish the need for additional qualified 
inspectors. 

EFFECT OF INADEQUATE FUNDS 


It is not uncommon to hear of instances where plants have been 
required to slow down or even stop their production lines because of 
the lack of qualified inspectors. 

A situation such as this is, of course, detrimental to the meatpacker, 
who has geared his production schedule to the assumption that, since 
he is required and qualified under the law to be federally inspected, 
sufficient inspectors to permit his operation will be available. 

But it is not the packer alone who suffers when there are an insuf- 
ficient number of inspectors. Consider for a moment the impact of a 
slowdown or shutdown on the farmers who produce the livestock and 
on the employees of the packer who process the livestock. 

It cannot be disputed that an inability to provide sufficient in- 
spectors over any prolonged period would have an adverse and per- 
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haps devastating effect upon the agricultural economy, the packer, 
and the worker. 

I know that I need not call your attention to the ultimate effect 
which this could have on the quantity available and the cost of meat 
and meat products to the consuming public. 

You ask, then, how many additional inspectors would be required 
to sees perform the meat inspection service, as required by law, 
and what will it cost to engage that number of qualified: and com- 
petent persons ? 

While I have discussed the answers to these questions with in- 
dustry members, I base my answers primarily on what I consider 
to be very reliable information produced by the trained staffs of 
NIMPA, the American Meat Institute, the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS AND EMPLOYEES 


They tell me that from a careful examination and evaluation of 
the facts it is apparent that at least 412 additional employees are 
required to meet the minimum anticipated needs of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division during fiscal 1959. 

This research leads them to believe and their earnestness convinces 
me that an amount of $2,093,333 in addition to the amount proposed 
in the budget, or a total of $19,202,184, will be the minimum which 
will enable the Meat Inspection Division to effectively and efficiently 
perform the function required of it by law. 

I respectfully request, therefore, on behalf of the member com- 
panies of the National Independent Meat Packers Association and in 
the interest of the consuming public and of the industry as a whole, 
that this committee recommend the sum of $19,202,184 as a reason- 
able and the realistic amount required to provide the vital service 
of meat inspection to the American public during fiscal 1959. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Russexy. I assume that the Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation does not include the poultry processors? They have an or- 
ganization of their own, I assume? 

Mr. Pewerr. That is right. 

We had a few members who do process poultry, but our membership 
primarily processes meat. 

Senator Russet,. Do you have most of the independent packers in 
your association ? 

Mr. Pewerr. We like to think so; yes, sir. 

We do not have by any means all of them. There are 2,300, I be- 
lieve, according to the census. We have around 600 all told. About 
400 of them are meatpackers. We are, I believe, as large as any inde- 
pendent meatpackers association. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, thank you very much for your statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Aled P. Davies, who represents the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute. 
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AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF ALED P. DAVIES, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


FEDERAL MEAT IN6PECTION FUNDS 


Mr. Davies. Mr. Chairman, my name is Aled P. Davies. I am as- 
sistant to the president of the American Meat Institute, trade associa- 
tion of the meatpacking industry. 

We have over 350 meatpacker members of all different sizes. Of 
this number, about one-half are federally inspected. Because of fac- 
tors to be explained later, it seems likely that more and more of our 
members will find it necessary to take on such inspection. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee. 

Our purpose is to urge you to provide an approriation for Federal 
meat insection which will be adequate for earrying out this govern- 
mental function in the manner required by law. The Meat Inspection 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture has taken 
the position that all qualified applicants for Federal meat inspection 
should be granted inspection, even though the added inspectional load 
might make it necessary to curtail inspection services at some or at all 

lants. 
" The Division has been compelled to take this position since all meat 
products shipped in interstate commerce are required by law to be 
federally inspected, and the consequences of denying inspection to a 
qualified applicant present troublesome problems. 

The legal requirement, of course, is ineffectual unless Congress pro- 
vides the funds which are necessary to enforce and administer the 
law. It would be unfortunate if the appropriation deficiency ever 
were to reach the point where qualified applicants for Federal inspec- 
tion could not get it, or where public confidence in effectiveness of the 
inspection would be undermined. 

There are some who feel that if a qualified applicant for Federal 
inspection is ever turned down he might be justified in shipping his 
products in interstate commerce without such inspection. Let us hope, 
however, that the occasion for testing this theory will never arise. 

Meatpackers in recommending adequate inspection appropriations 
are not seeking special treatment and are not requesting a Government 
subsidy in any sense of the word. 

The meat industry wants only to ship its products in interstate 
commerce—which, incidentally, most other food processors can do 
without inspection of any kind. Since by passage of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act Congress imposed different and stricter requirements on the 
meat industry, it should not be reluctant to provide the necessary 
funds to administer the law under which the industry must operate. 

In short, if meat inspection is a necessary Government function, 
then it should be supported by whatever appropriation may be 
necessary. 

LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR MEAT INSPECTION 


In this connection, it should be emphasized that Federal meat in- 
spection is not conducted for the convenience or benefit of meatpackers. 
Hundreds of meatpacking companies operate very successfully with- 
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out it and produce good, wholesome products under sanitary 
conditions. 

However, in order to ship in interstate commerce, the inspection 
is required by law, and taking on such inspection usually means sub- 
stantial additional costs. Rather than being a convenience to the 

acker, Federal inspection is an added expense, but he must have it if 
1e wishes to ship his products across State lines. 

It may be that the Meat Inspection Act, having been on the books 
for 50 years, is now taken for granted, and the sense of urgency about 
providing funds for its enforcement and administration has been lost. 
ans in this age of rockets and earth satellites, I think we should 
continue to recognize that the need for a Meat Inspection Act imposes 
an obligation on Congress to appropriate adequate funds. The great 
amount of interest shown in the recently enacted poultry inspection 
law and the many references during the process of its enactment to the 
Meat Inspection Service are convincing demonstrations of public 
reliance in the Government’s proper discharge of its responsibilities 
in this field. 

A great deal of the confidence shown by purchasers both here and 
abroad in the United States Federal meat inspection stems from the 
fact that it is conducted and paid for by the Federal Government, and 
not to be classed with inspection services conducted for the processor’s 
benefit and at his expense. 

This was one of the points made with great emphasis when the leg- 
islation was passed ; this was to be no packer-controlled merchandising 
device but an inspection conducted for the benefit of the public gen- 
erally and paid for out of public funds. Since that time, this fact has 
been reiterated many times, particularly for the benefit of foreign 
countries who on occasion have expressed some doubt about the signifi- 
cance of inspection in this country. 

Maintenance of the confidence which this principle has engendered 
should be an important consideration. 


QUALITY OF UNITED STATES INSPECTION 


Senator Russet. Do you know of any other country, any other 
foreign country, that has a system of inspection comparable to ours? 

Mr. Davrrs. No, sir. 

Incidentally, I was born and brought up in Great Britain, and I 
came here in 1929. And I am familiar with the meat business in Great 
Britain. And, of course, their inspection, with all due respect to 
them, does not compare with ours. And it is paid for by the meat- 
packers. 

Senator Russetu. I had occasion to get some information on this in 
France. And it does not compare with ours either. 

Mr. Davies. What constitutes an adequate appropriation is prob- 
ably one of those questions on which reasonable men may differ. I 
would like, however, to present briefly some pertinent information to 
show that the amount of the budget request for meat inspection is not 
adequate. 

There are several factors which should be considered in connection 
with the question. These include the extent of the need for Federal 
inspection and the cost of providing the required service. 
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As indicated, Federal meat inspection has not been standing still. 
More and more plants in an ever-growing number of cities and towns 
are making application. There are several reasons for this trend: 
more small companies are finding it necessary to ship interstate in 
order to compete; more large retail organizations are engaging in 
warehouse operations which necessitate the interstate shipment of 
meat products; more meatpacking plants are being built in the country 
near the source of livestock supplies and find it necessary to ship the 
resulting products to large consuming centers; more consumers de- 
mand federally inspected meats; and more small companies are selling 
to institutions and to the Federal Government which purchase only 
federally inspected products. 

We do not cite these reasons with approval or disapproval, but 
suggest that since they exist they cannot be ignored. Nor are we 
ready to believe that Congress wishes to ignore them or to discourage 
the development and extension of Federal meat inspection. 


INCREASE IN PLANTS UNDER INSPECTION 


In the past 4 years there has been an increase of more than 20 per- 
cent in the number of meatpacking plants under Federal inspection 
and an increase of about 30 percent in the number of cities and towns 
in which inspection is conducted. 

During the same time there has been an increase of only 5 percent 
in appropriations available to hire inspectors. Yet during these 4 
years the average man-year inspector cost has gone up from $4,461 
to $5,783. 

This adds up to one inescapable fact: The meat-inspection force is 
being reduced at a time when it should be increased. 

Because of insufficient funds, the Department expects its inspec- 
tion force to be reduced by 250 by the end of this fiscal year. The 
available inspectors have been spread so thin that a wasteful amount 
of overtime has been incurred, and on occasion packers have been 
forced to shut down production lines because the required inspection 
service could not be provided. 

The added costs go further than compensation for the inspection 
force and frequently involve overtime payments to labor forces, and 
generally inefficient scheduling of operations. 

With profit margins in the industry as low as they are, added ex- 
pense must necessarily increase further the spread between what the 
producer receives for livestock and what the consumer pays for meat. 

You may recall that the amount of the budget request was dras- 
tically reduced last year. When it was pointed out that the funds 
provided would not permit the employment of additional inspectors 
required, Congress provided an additional $240,000, stipulating that 
it was to be used for such inspectors. 

One might get the impression that since $240,000 was provided for 
new inspectors the meat inspection item was taken care of very ade- 
quately. Actually, considering the overall needs of the service, the 
appropriation was woefully short, a fact which has been made evident 
in several plants by forced slowdowns, cuts in slaughtering opera- 
tions, and layoffs of packinghouse workers. 
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INADEQUACY OF 1959 ESTIMATE 


The budget for the coming fiscal year carries a request for $1,392,- 
(000 less than the budget of fiscal 1958. The $17,326,000 requested for 
next fiscal year would restrict the Meat Inspection Division to a 
staff even smaller than it maintained in the current fiscal year. This 
is obviously inadequate. 

Actually the Division needs an increase of 412 inspectors. This 
is apparent from the following facts: In fiscal 1957, the Division had 
3,023 employees. This staff was not sufficient, and for fiseal 1958 
the need for 192 more employees was demonstrated, but funds were 
not made available. 

In fiscal 1959, another 3 percent increase in meat plants needing 
inspection is expected and a 1.5 percent increase in inspectors, or 
48 additional inspectors will be required. Therefore, the Meat In- 
spection Division, in order to carry out its functions adequately, must 
have 3,263 inspectors. But the Division will have only 2,851 in- 
spectors on July 1, 1958. 

The Meat Inspection Division needs an appropriation for fiscal 
1959 of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, as the budget indicates. 

We urge this committee to provide this amount required for the 
proper functioning of Federal meat inspection. This is a public 
health service functioning for the benefit of all the people, and we 
believe it is clear that more adequate provision for its needs are 
required. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask to introduce into the record “An 
Appeal To Save the Meat Inspection Program.” 

And also I would like to introduce a letter that I wrote under date 
of February 21 to the President of the United States and a reply 
that I received this morning from Robert E. Merriam, Deputy De 
rector of the Budget. 

I am especially pleased with the last paragraph of Mr. Merriam’s 
letter where he says that it is our understanding that the Department 
of Agriculture is giving continuous attention to the matter of adequate 
meat inspection and should it find that additional funds are necessary 
will make its requirements known through the usual budgetary chan- 
nels. 

I hope this means that the Bureau of the Budget is seriously con- 
sidering, or shall we say, reconsidering the request the Department 
made which was drastically cut down. 

Senator Russe.u. I think it is an open secret that the Department is 
considering it. 

You want all this printed in the record ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Russexy. It will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Federal Meat Inspection Service is a vital function 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, both from the standpoint of 
Service to agriculture and protection of the meat-consuming public. Through it, 
consumers have positive assurance that the meat they eat is wholesome, health- 
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ful, and fit for human consumption. Moreover, growers of livestock benefit from 
the broad market which wide public acceptance of federally inspected meats 
generates. 

During the 52 years of its existence, Federal meat inspection has been con- 
sidered a public health service and as such has been paid for by the public as 
awhole. Although this principle has been recognized by the Congress, the amount 
of money which has been provided to discharge the obligation has not been 
sufficient for the expansion made necessary by the increase in population, changes 
in the character of the meatpacking industry and developments in the mer- 
chandising of meat. 

We appreciate the fact that economy in Government is essential, but in the 
Meat Inspection Division we have an outstanding example of a Government 
agency which has practiced economy to the point where its efficiency has been 
impaired. 

According to the best estimate which can be made of the requirements for 
Federal meat inspection during the 1959 fiscal year, an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $1.9 million over the current budget request of $17,326,000 will be needed 
if the public health is to be protected. 

Since 1953, the number of meat inspectors has declined although there has 
been a steady increase in the number of federally inspected plants. In addition, 
there has been a general upward trend in the number of animals slaughtered 
and the volume of products processed. The result has been that the Meat In- 
spection Division has been unable to keep up with the workload. 

Recognizing the critical situation, farm organizations, livestock producer 
organizations, and labor organizations, plus three trade associations in the 
meatpacking industry are making this joint appeal to you and to the Congress 
for sufficient funds to continue adequate meat inspection in our dynamic econ- 
omy. I hope you will carefully read the attached copy of the joint statement. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALED P. DAVIEs, 
Assistant to the President. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958. 
ALED P. DavIEs, 
Assistant to the President, American Meat Institute, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Davies: Your recent letter to the President regarding the recom- 
mended 1959 appropriation for the meat-inspection service of the Department 
of Agriculture has been referred to this office for reply. 

Meat inspection is one of many important activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. The 1959 budget includes a recommendation for $17,326,000 for 
this work, an increase of $500,000 over the amount appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. The budget proposal is intended to provide for the requirements of 
the Department of Agriculture at minimum cost consistent with the Depart- 
ment’s responsibilities in the conduct of the meat-inspection program. The 
budgeted figure is further intended to reflect due regard for the public interest 
as well as for economy in Government spending. 

It is our understanding that the Department of Agriculture is giving con- 
tinuous attention to the matter of adequate meat inspection and, should it find 
that additional funds are necessary, will make its requirements known through 
usual budgetary channels. 

We appreciate your interest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert BE. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Director. 





An AppEAL To SAVE THE MEAT-INSPECTION PROGRAM 


The meat-inspection program is now in the greatest crisis of its half-century 
existence. This Federal service, which has earned the respect of every group in 
American life for its steadfast and effective protection of the consumer and live- 
stock producers, is already unable to fulfill its job and is in danger of deteriorat- 
ing further. 
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In recent years, appropriations have not kept pace with the increase in the 
Meat Inspection Division’s workload, which rose with continuing increases 
in the number of animals slaughtered and the decentralization of the meat in- 
dustry. The Division has shifted its employees back and forth, borrowed vet- 
erinarians from other sections of the Department of Agriculture, and taken other 
temporary expedients to meet the severe shortage of inspectors. 

But now this system of patchwork is reaching the breaking point. Last year, 
some of our organizations reported to Congress instances of slowdowns in meat 
production in some meat plants in 18 cities because insufficient inspectors were 
available. Now this problem has worsened. The 1957 showdowns lasting a few 
hours have now increased 20 and more percent, cuts in slaughtering lasting a 
week at a time in some plants. 

The consequences are serious. They are a definite threat to consumer protec- 
tion, further cuts in farmers’ incomes, more layoffs in packinghouse workers’ 
jobs and further reduction in meatpacking firms’ profits. 

Unfortunately, the President’s budget for the fiscal year 1959 promises no im- 
provement. It actually carries a request for $1,392,000 less than the budget of 
fiscal year 1958. The $17,326,000 requested in the fiscal year 1959 budget would 
restrict the Meat Inspection Division to a staff even smaller than it maintained 
in the current fiscal year. This is blatantly inadequate. 

Actually, the Division needs an increase of 412 inspectors. This is apparent 
from the following: In fiscal year 1957 the Division had 3,023 employees. For 
fiscal year 1958 it demonstrated the need for 192 more employees, but funds were 
not made available. In fiscal year 1959, another 3-percent increase in meat 
plants needing inspection is expected and a 1.5-percent increase in inspectors, or 
48 additional inspectors, will be required. Therefore, the Meat Inspection 
Division, in order to carry out its functions adequately, must have 3,263 inspec- 
tors (3,023 plus 192 plus 48. But the Division will have only 2,851 inspectors 
on July 1, 1958. 

The Meat Inspection Division, therefore, needs an appropriation for fiscal 
year 1959 of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, as the budget indicates. 

We firmly believe such an appropriation imperative if the meat-inspection pro- 
gram is to be saved. Economy in Government is one thing; pennypinching which 
endangers the health and livelihood of tens of millions of Americans, is another, 
We urge the administration to change its budget estimate. We urge Congress to 
appropriate the truly needed amount of $19,202,184. The health and economic 


welfare of consumers, farmers, packinghouse workers, and meatpacking industry 
are at stake. 


Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick BE. Gorman, President and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL-CIO; Radford Hall, Executive Eecretary, American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association; Homer R. Davison, President, 
American Meat Institute; James G. Patton, President, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union; Herschel D. Newsom, Master, the Na- 
tional Grange; Jobn A. Killick, Executive Secretary, National In- 
dependent Meat Packers Association ; Dr. R. A. Hendershott, Sec- 
retary, United States Livestock Sanitary Association; BE. F. 


Forbes, President and General Manager, Western States Meat 
Packers Association. 


Senator Russerz. It might be well to introduce your associate be- 
fore you complete. 


Mr. Davies. This is Dr. A. Dewey Bond, director of the Washing- 
ton office of American Meat Institute. 


Senator Russety. We are glad to have had you gentlemen. 
Mr. Davies. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Russet. The Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association has 
submitted a statement that will appear in the record. 

The Western States Meat Packers Association has likewise sub- 
mitted a statement which will appear in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow: ) 
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STATEMENT BY DON F. MagpANZ, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, CoRN BELT 
LIVESTOCK FEEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Our purpose in approaching the Committee on Agricultural Appropriations of 
the United States Senate is to request that adequate funds be made available 
for the Federal meat inspection service, and to support this request with reasons 
for the position taken by the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association. 

We will not dwell on the detailed factual information pertaining to the need 
for an additional appropriation of approximately $1.9 million to provide adequate 
meat inspection. This information has been supplied by the Federal meat in- 
spection service and trade organizations of the packing industry. 

On behalf of the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, I would like, though, 
to briefly state the position of the livestock-feeding industry as it may be affected 
by inadequate funds to provide the service of meat inspection that is required 
by law, and to point out a few specific situations that we know of where the 
number of inspectors appears to be insufficient, and where the number actually 
has been inadequate and costly to the trade. 

As you know, the livestock-feeding industry sells its products on a free, open, 
and competitive market and the meatpackers in the Nation are our direct cus- 
tomers. It is of extreme importance to us that these customers be in a position 
to readily and actively compete for our products, and to operate their plants 
without the hindrance of any possibility of delays, or temporary shutdowns, that 
may involve overtime to labor groups or idle gangs. These situations are costly 
and must be paid for by someone other than the packers, who certainly are not 
in a position to absorb any appreciable added expense. The extra costs if they 
occur, necessarily result in lower prices to producers or even higher prices to 
consumers, and the direction the costs take depends on the particular supply 
and demand situation that exists at the time. 

We imagine you have been given the figures on the overall number of inspectors 
that are needed throughout the Nation, so I will be more specific. 

In the Omaha area, the service needed 9 more men as of March 7, 1958, and 
actually should have had 15 additional veterinarians. Admittedly, there have 
been no delays or shutdowns that we know of as a result of insufficient inspectors 
in this area, and the job of inspection is still being performed for the protection 
of the consumers. But there are very definite instances where 1 inspector is 
covering more than 1 area, where properly there should be 2 or 3 men to perform 
the necessary services. 

Also, just recently, the Omaha area was asked to furnish seven men to other 
localities, nearly all of them in Ohio. The requests being on a voluntary basis, 
the men did not move, and thus increase the shortage in the Omaha area. But 
it is a logical conclusion that the seven men were either transferred from other 
areas, or the Ohio plants are still without the number of men needed. 

In addition to other instances, with which the committee is probably ac- 
quainted, we do know of cases where production slowdowns have occurred. 
Last fall the Cleveland plant of one national packer was able to operate at 
only 80 percent of normal capacity because a sufficient number of inspectors was 
not available. 

Beyond this, in the Omaha area there are at least five instances where Fed- 
eral meat inspection has either been asked for, or the request for the service 
is being considered. These are existing plants which heretofore have not had 
Federal inspection. 

The shortage of personnel in the Omaha area, plus the requests that have 
been made and are being contemplated, certainly should serve to point up the 
need for additional inspectors and the fact that increased appropriations for 
the service are needed. 

It is the opinion of the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association that meat 
inspection is not the responsibility of the producers or the packers, but rather 
is a public-health protection to consumers. Since this service is required by 
law in connection with meat shipped in interstate commerce, or sold to the 
Federal Government, it does not appear irregular to ask that Federal appro- 
priations be sufficient to provide the service adequately so as not to handicap 
the producing industry in any way or interrupt the normal processing of live 
animals. 

The Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, for whom I am speaking, 
represents the livestock feeders throughout the Middle West, an area that is of 
utmost importance to the entire livestock and meat industry, and to the entire 
food supply. Livestock people in this area still finish for market about 70 
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percent of the cattle fed for market in the United States, and raise and finish 
about the same percentage of the hogs that are slaughtered. 

Our organization rarely seeks appropriations from the Federal Government, 
and does so only in those cases where a function is necessary or required that 
we find it impossible to do ourselves. 

On behalf of the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, I thank you for 
your consideration of this particular request for funds to completely perform 
a necessary and important function. 

(Testimony submitted by Don F. Magdanz, executive secretary-treasurer of 
the Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, to the subcommittee for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies regarding additional appropriations 
for the Federal Meat Inspection Service. ) 





WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., Mareh 31, 1958. 
Senator RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: The Western States Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
representing the independent meatpackers in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States, has made a careful study of the Federal meat-inspection program 
and the need for additional funds for the proper administration of this important 
service. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1959 of $17,326,000 is inadequate. The 
appropriation needs to be increased substantially. Our figures indicate that 
$19,202,184 is necessary. This amount would permit the employment of 412 
meat inspectors over the number which will be on hand by June 30, 1958. 

Since fiscal year 1953, the number of meat inspectors employed with funds 
appropriated to the Department of Agriculture has declined. During the same 
period there has been a considerable increase in the number of inspected plants, 
and in the number of cities and towns where Federal meat inspection is main- 
tained. The number of animals inspected has varied considerably year by year, 
but the general trend is upward. 

The table below shows the appropriated funds for Federal meat inspection and 
the number of employees in the Meat Inspection Branch, expressed in man-years 
for fiseal years 1953 through 1958. The table also shows the number of employee 
man-years that would be available for fiscal 1959 if the President’s budget is 
approved, and the number that would be available if $19,202,184 were 
appropriated : 





Meat inspec- | Employees 


Fiscal year tion appropri- | (man-years) 
ation 

ics: vhnpwer i ssechnigtak pie Wi ceae ompngcenieadaeaiaedaaeniddl $14, 160, 3, 171 
1954. ___. Se ad oe os a km Snitene a eiaghelaet<b saiedeata cad aieited ; 14, 160, 000 3, 174 
BBO Nise. ro. dts 96k SR id id ed tS. 14, 618, 335 3, 164 
eS ee Ser eae es ee eee 15, 369, 000 3, 151 
BS iar sire-w-nsicdipschr wines aeieesncek conte ibaa decoded ecm eee 15, 650, 000 3, 023 
Bed Orica s einvennceasswenbinksteedacbbunbublbel ewes ae 16, 826, 000 2, 929 
EDIE EERO EE FTC ky me iy Oe eee eee 1 17, 326, 000 2, 887 
UII <sssinsid:issii t e etgc enge  ee e etil ecigaads aan elle dipialedeiea acinieias taratinda danced 2 19, 202, 184 3, 263 





1 President's budget request. 
2? Recommended amount. 


The number of animals slaughtered in federally inspected plants by fiscal 
years beginning in 1953 as reported by USDA is shown below. The number for 
fiscal 1958 and 1959 are estimated. 
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Livestock slaughtered (all species) 


Fiscal year: 
Beak SIU, Site k FSS BE LN AS NT EES ERT S810 Es 92, 590, 737 
Peak) TBE Soe el ad eet 90, 922, 590 
hci ia ictal a esting cae Eg Sk eT eae ee Sa ere 98, 200, 397 
eed 5th h et 2 BI RTE SF dE ee 8 108, 546, 583 
Fee eee ee eee ee on eng eee 104, 351, 541 
ee + SINS ois. on a NE ee ae 101, 000, 000 
eT Cr ne ee ee ee 104, 000, 000 


The increase in the number of animals slaughtered has added to the workload 
of the Meat Inspection Division. Of greater importance, however, is the large 
increase in the number of plants coming under Federal inspection since 1953 
and the larger number of cities and towns in which inspection is maintained. 
The table below shows these increases which have forced the Meat Inspection 


Branch to spread its personnel so thin that they are incapable of keeping up 
with the work to be done: 


June 30,|June 30,|June 30,|June 30,|\June 30,|June 30, 











1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958! 
Ee ae tee ote cc 
Number of inspected plants...............-...--..-.-. 922 | 1,067 | 1,120 | 1,184 | 1,244 1, 306 
Number of cities and towns having inspected plants... 390 410 435 471 502 520 
1 Estimated by USDA. 


The lack of an adequate number of meat inspectors is adding millions of 
dollars to the cost of slaughtering and processing the farmers’ livestock. 

Under the law, the cost of Federal meat inspection is to be paid by funds 
appropriated by Congress, except the cost of overtime, which is to be paid by 
the plant requesting the inspectors to work overtime. Much of the overtime cost 
is not for the convenience of the packer, but is forced upon him because there 
are not enough inspectors to get the livestock and meat inspected during the 
regular workday. When overtime is forced upon a packer by the shortage of 
inspectors, it is not just the overtime pay for the meat inspector that worries 
the packer. He has to pay his packinghouse employees overtime, too. This 
added cost is, of course, a great added burden which, in the long run, must be 
borne to a considerable extent by producers of livestock or consumers of meat. 

A year ago, after careful study by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget, the President requested an appropriation for meat in- 
spection of $18,718,000; $330,000 of this amount, designated for outer work 
clothing for meat inspectors, was disallowed. The balance, if it had been 
approved, would have enabled the Meat Inspection Division to increase its 
dwindling staff by 192 inspectors. Instead, Congress cut the appropriation 
to $16,826,000, thereby causing a further net loss in personnel. 

Salary increases, reclassification, and higher pension charges have increased 
the average cost of meat inspectors in recent years. The average annual cost 
per employee man-year from 1953 to 1958, and an estimate for 1959, as reported 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, is shown below: 


Average cost per employee man-year 


Year: 
ER cst asta tiomaiselcc eccentric wai dilinaainc tac aldaca deacons $4, 461 
rN 2 a ses cls dance ve UR aca 4, 461 
WIR csc shins apse ttc asx ces Ege, ca atta asit spencer lia. Sa TR emcee 4, 620 
Ss ee oe 4, 877 
Fe eee ene eee ee ee Liebe et peeeddicets colecadenen 5,177 
TO ee et ed AN es oa be ae ee 5, 744 
SERED CARRE) ii crac cstgs a ciekecciatde ce SLE A are 6, 001 


During 1959, the Meat Inspection Division expects a further increase of 3 
percent in the number of plants receiving Federal meat inspection. This would 
require a further average increase in personnel of 1% percent to provide the 
manpower to inspect these additional meatpacking and meat-processing estab- 


lishments. This indicates the need for 48 additional inspectors to service new 
plants 
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In the 1957 fiscal year, the Meat Inspection Division had available 3,023 
employee man-years. If we added 192 employees to this figure to bring the 
personnel up to the level recommended by the Department last year and another 
48 inspectors for additional plants to be inspected in 1959, we would have a 
total inspection force of 3,263 inspectors to be paid by appropriated funds. 

The amount of appropriated funds needed for fiscal year 1959 to provide for 
the employment of 3,263 employees is calculated below : 


The Meat Inspection Division states that the shortage of funds for 
the current fiscal year will reduce the inspection force to 2,851 
employees by June 30, 1958. 2,851 employees at an annual cost of 
$6,001, CR CD25 tse cn atinanctideiphandnditncbnsbntsiocmaates $17, 108, 581 


412 additional employees would be required. 150 of the these 
should be veterinarians, according to USDA, and 262 should be 
laymen. About 50 percent of the veterinarians would be em- 
ployed at a starting salary of $6,115, and the balance at $5,335. 
Lay inspectors would all start at a salary of $3,670. To these 
sums, 12 percent should be added to account for replacements 
during annual leave and sick leave and 3 percent as a contri- 
bution to the overhead expenses of the Meat Inspection Division. 


7 veterinarians, at. SO216 Wo nccstccnscececlinhmnhieseltndacipesegeine 458, 625 
Bo ge ef. a ee ee ee ee 400, 125 
Te SUG, |G Occ ee catenin ae 961, 540 
Bubtetel aiid asec eee end oe 1, 820, 290 
Add 15 percent for annual leave, sick leave, and overhead__-__-~_ 273, 043 
“Tiptinl - Seppe manera UIC rcs ars cet eaten wabian 19, 202, 184 


USDA, at the present time, has 262 meat inspectors paid with reimbursable 
funds by other Government agencies, such as the Defense Department, for in- 
spection services performed for the benefit of these agencies. The 262 em- 
ployees are excluded from the calculations in this report. These employees 
have been added to perform specific additional responsibilities over and above 
the services performed by the regular meat-inspection staff. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, 
Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Senator Russetu. The committee has also received a statement from 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney on this subject which will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


MEAT-INSPECTION FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to urge the committee to act favorably on the request 
of representatives of both the meatpacking unions and the meatpacking trade 
associations that the appropriation for meat inspectors be increased to $19,202,- 
184. The trade associations and the unions are in rare accord on this matter. 
Both these groups, each possessing detailed knowledge of the meatpacking in- 
dustry, have testified that the budget request of $17,326,000 submitted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture is inadequate to provide the inspection 
force needed. 

The Meat Inspection Division thinks that an additional $2 million is needed, 
as the testimony before the House committee indicates (House hearings, De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriations, 1959, p. 614). The Meat Inspection 
Division’s own estimate of its needs was for an additional $2 million. The 
budget request for 1959 is $500,000 above the budget estimate of $16,826,000 in 
1958, but this is a figure that was decided upon by other agencies. It was not 
the estimate of the Meat Inspection Division. 

The number of packing plants is increasing; the need for a larger inspection 
force is increasing. On the estimony of the union, the trade associations, and 
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the Division in the Department most concerned, approximately 400 more inspec- 
tors are needed to bring the force of inspectors to full effectiveness. 

I know that the committee has had testimony about the adverse effects which 
the curtailed inspection force is having on small packing plants which cannot 
pay the overtime, on workers who are losing work because of plant shutdowns 
caused by lack of inspectors, on the consumers who must pay a higher price 
for meat if the killing plants cannot work at full capacity, on livestock pro- 
ducers whose outlets are curtailed. I will not repeat these facts, which are 
well known to the committee. I do urge you, however, to consider most care- 
fully the suggestion made by workers and by the plant owners and the view 
of the Meat Inspection Division as shown by their own estimate. The commit- 
tee may feel certain that it will be in the public interest to recommend an 
appropriation not less than $19,202,184. This will permit the Department of 
Agriculture to fulfill its responsibility under the law with respect to insuring 
the wholesomeness of meat moving in interstate trade. Anything less will be 
a serious handicap to consumers and to the meat industry. 


EXTENSION OF INSPECTION TO FEED YARDS 

Senator Russe.i. Senator Hayden, do you have any questions of 
these gentlemen ? 

Senator Hayven. I might ask this question: 

There has been a request made of me that meat inspection be ex- 
tended to the feed yards and to the cattle killed in the feed yards in 
Colorado and certain Western States. Apparently they are having 
difficulty in getting meat inspection. 

Mr. Davies. I don’t understand exactly what you mean, sir. 

Senator Haypen. There has grown up in the West in a number of 
places a cooperative movement among the stockyards to feed their 
cattle right close to home. 

Mr. Davres. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. The chainstores buy the meat that way. 

In other words, it does not go through the regular packinghouses 
or anything of that kind. And my understanding was that they 
did not think they had adequate inspection for some of this slaughter. 

Mr. Davres. Well, no meat can be shipped in interstate commerce 
from anywhere without Federal meat inspection. 

So it may be, Senator, that they are talking about grading—live 
grading, possibly. 

Any slaughter of cattle that is shipped in interstate commerce has 
to be inspected federally, whether it is a co-op or a private individual 
or a meatpacker or anything. 

It cannot go across State lines without being inspected federally. 


LIVE MEAT GRADING PROGRAM 


Grading is a separate thing. There are two types of grading. 
There is a grading of the meat, and that is on a voluntary basis. 

For example, if I have a chainstore and I want to buy meat from 
Senator Russell, and he is a meatpacker, I can demand Federal grad- 
ing on it, which the packer pays for; the packer pays the Government 
for doing his grading. This is just on a quality basis. It has nothing 
to do with the wholesomeness of it. 

Then they also have live grading, which is also on a voluntary basis. 

Senator Haypen. This is grading the live animal before it is killed ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

There are certain requirements that the choice cattle will meet. The 
thing is not scientific, because you cannot be scientific on whether this 
animal is better than another one, Senator. 
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Senator Haypren. Well, this was not very clear in my mind. It 
may have been that phase of the matter. 

Who supervises grading ¢ 

Mr. Davies. The Department of Agriculture. The Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Senator Haypen. Well, then, what they would want, I presume, 
would be the Agricultural Marketing Service to provide service for 
grading in certain stockyards where the cattle were. 

Mr. Davies. I think that is probably what you refer to. 

Senator Haypen. I have correspondence from them. I thought I 
had it with me, but apparently I don’t. 

Mr. Davies. You are sure this was not involved in the Packers and 
Stockyards Act—inspection of transactions and sales ? 

Senator Haypen. No. 

Mr. Davies. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Russetu. Senator Young, do you have any questions on this 
subject ? 

Senator Young. No. 

For the record, I am sorry that I got in here late this morning. But 
I had another appointment this morning that I had to keep. 

But I think I understand the situation. 

You need, in order to carry forward this inspection, an increase of 
$17 million to $19 million; is that right ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

I have introduced a letter from Mr. Merriam, of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to indicate that. 

Senator Russe.u. This is one of those rare occasions where the pack- 
ers, labor organizations, farm organizations, are all combined. 

The only people it is going to cost any money is going to be the 
Treasury. 

Senator Youne. That isall. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, we certainly thank you gentlemen. 

Gentlemen, that concludes the hearings for this morning. And we 
will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION (2 P. M.) 


Senator Russetu. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Smith, we are honored to have you in this subcommittee. 

Are you prepared to make any statement to the committee ? 

Senator Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to say thank 
you for giving me this opportunity of bringing one of our leading 
men in the Maine potato industry to testify before the committee. 

I think he doesn’t need too much of an introduction because so man 
of you have seen him before committee hearings. Mr. Frank W. Hus- 
sey of Presque Isle, Maine. 

Senator Russeii. Mr. Hussey, have a seat. We will be glad to hear 
from you. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK W. HUSSEY, PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to appear before this committee. 
It is a privilege and I appreciate very much the chance to express my 
views on the conservation program as it affects Maine, and certainly 
affects the rest of the country likewise, but I speak more particularly 
from the standpoint of what I know about the State of Maine. 

We have been working with the ACP program for a number of 
years; we have been securing excellent cooperation from our farmers 
in the State in the development of conservation program and practice. 
We know the work of our extension service and the experimental sta- 
tion through their work in advocating certain practices for the im- 
provement and building up of our soils. 

Progress was made but not so much progress until the development 
of this program in the late thirties and forties and the program as it 
is now under the Agricultural Stabilization Conservation Act. 

The request for participation in this program has increased mar- 
n° indicating the interest and support that our farmers have had 

or it. 

As a matter of fact, the requests are for more than double the 
amount of money available in the past several years. 

Senator Russrtx. I note that you are one of the States that use all 
of the funds that are allocated. 

Mr. Hussey. That is right, we are. 

Senator Russet. So I assume you have more requests for partici- 
pation ? 

Mr. Hussey. As to our requests, farmers are putting their own 
money into this program about equal to that of Government partici- 
pation, so they have indicated their own interest through their own 
participation, and spending their own money in equal amount to that 
eae by the Federal Government. 

ut with the agricultural economy as it has been it hasn’t been 
possible for them to go all the way and so, believing that it is the 
responsibility not only of the individual farmers to protect this soil 
but also that the general public has an obligation also, this program 
has been developed. 

We have had an excellent economy system. People have been work- 
ing in the community and county and State committees unselfishly 
with small remuneration for the actual time and effort involved, to see 
that the program is administered equitably, not only between farms 
but between counties, and in the interests of the program as a whole, 
so far as our State of Maine was concerned. 


PRESENT APPROPRIATION INADEQUATE 


Now the Department has suggested, as I understand it, that the ap- 
propriation be cut to $125 million from the previous appropriation of 
$250 million. That figure of $250 million has been standing for a 
number of years with the exception of 2 or 3 years ago, when the 
Department requested $150 million and the Congress raised it to $190 
million. 

Last year it was raised to $250 million. 
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Senator Russreiz. The 190 figure was sufficient that year to take care 
of the practice despite the fact that the Department had requested 
such a drastic reduction for the farmers all over the country ? 

Mr. Hussey. Yes; but as far as we are concerned in Maine we had 
need that may not have been reflected entirely in the requests. But 
the requests this year and last have exceeded more than double the 
amount of money available to our State. 

I am not absolutely certain of these figures, but approximately the 
total requests have been over $2 million, and our share of the $250 
million would be approximately a million. 

So we have our applications for more than double. 


COMMITTEE SYSTEM IN STATE 


I would like to digress for 2 moment back to the committee system 
that has been developed in our State, and I am sure there from my 
participation on the State committee years ago and from my associa- 
tion in years since, that we are developing through this committee 
system some of our best leadership in agriculture. 

Farmers have given unselfishly of their time and interest to make it 
work, and it has worked, and that has been true of other States in the 
Northeast. I can’t speak beyond what my contacts would lead me to, 
but I am sure that—I am sure of that as far as the Northeast is 
concerned. 

Now we have excellent support from Senator Smith and Senator 
Payne, and Congressman McIntire and Congressman Coffin have been 
requesting appropriations. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR INCREASED PROGRAM 


I would like to support the statements that Congressman McIntire 
and Coffin have made. My only issue would be that I don’t think they 
are asking for enough. 

I think it would take $350 million as a national appropriation to 
begin to do the job, and when I argue for increased funds I feel as 
though we should be logical enough to request that sufficient funds be 
appropriated to do the job, and $250 million will not do it. 

Senator Russe.u. It will do it better than $125 million? 

Mr. Hussey. It will do it twice as well as $125, that is right. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BETWEEN STATES 


Also I would hope that some technicalities that prevent redistri- 
bution of funds between States will be made permissive. 

As it is now, if one State doesn’t utilize all the funds it can’t be 
transferred as I understand it through a decision of the Solicitor 
General to another State. 

Senator Russetx. I don’t agree with that ruling but that is the 
situation. For years the funds were considered transferable from 
one State to another ? 

Mr. Hussey. Yes. 

Senator Russerz. The Appropriations Committee wrote in some 
provisions that they should be allotted on the basis of need. It brought 
forth a new ruling that they could not reallocate funds that were not 
used by another State. It is in no way conceivable to me that that 
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would have caused a change in the law as to redistribution, because if 
they were going to allocate it on the basis of need, if it was not used 
oe see why it couldn’t be transferred as well as under the act 
of 1936. 

Mr. Hussey. Also I would urge that it be transferable from one 
year to another if it isn’t all used in one year that those funds be made 
available for the following year. 

Those two technicalities, I think, would be very helpful. 

Now I might go on in more detail as to the practice. I judge that 
you are more concerned as a committee with an overall statement. 

My formal statement here goes into more detail than I am doing 
verbally, but not in great detail because I assumed that that wouldn’t 
serve any particular purpose at this time, but I do feel that it is most 
important that we do carry out these practices in the conservation of 
our soil resources. We cannot develop suddenly a program in an 
emergency of time of war or similar emergency—we can’t develop 
some of these things overnight. It must be well thought out and 
planned for years ahead. 

And so I think that in the interest of seeing that our soils are pro- 
tected that we get the job done for the national welfare, bearing in 
mind this, that in two world wars the American farmer fet half the 
world, while we fought the other half, and that that can’t be done 
except as we plan ahead for it. 

We can be thankful, as the Vice President said the other day, that 
we have a surplus to contend with rather than shortages, and the 
only way that we can be sure of getting adequate food and fiber for 
the Nation is to maintain our soil and forest. resources. 

So that, in brief, Senator Russell, is my statement, and I appreci- 
ate again very much this opportunity to be with you, and my state- 
ment here is in more detail [indicating document]. 

I do hope that you see fit to increase these appropriations markedly 
above the request of the Department, because I don’t think that the 
Department is realistic in its appraisal of the situation, frankly. 


PRINCIPAL PRACTICES IN STATE 


Senator Russert. What are your principal practices in Maine, 
liming and phosphates? 

Mr. Hussey. Liming and minerals and conservation practices of 
erosion control, liming minerals feeding sods. 

We feel that the soil conservation service is doing an excellent job, 
but along with that in contour farming and erosion control by mechan- 
ical means we need to build up our sod. Sod is just as effective a 
control of erosion as would be those conservation practices in pushing 
earth around. 

Senator Russeti. Your interest in this program in Maine has in- 
creased in recent years, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Hussey. Yes, increased participation. Our farmers may not 
be as quick to develop some of these programs or participate as per- 
haps they might be in some other States, but we have participated 
actively ever since the program started and through the years there 
has been growing awareness of the value and need of these. 

Senator Russeiz. For a number of years we had an appropriation 
of $500 million for this program—during the war when they were 
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ae all the land into the production it was necessary to take 
care of our needs and those of our allies. In the late 1940’s it was 
reduced and since then has never been raised above $250 million. 

This program hasn’t been one of Mr. Benson’s favorites. He has 
tried to cut it ever since he has been down here. I don’t know why, 
because it is one of the most popular programs among the farmers 
in the country that I know santioan about. 

Mr. Hussey. In our own State we are pretty much like you, we have 
requests for a great many more practices than we are able to finance 
with these funds in my proposal for $350 million; it still is not up to 
the appropriation that was made prior to the war. 

Senator Russert. No; we appropriated $500 million for several 
years for this purpose. This was the largest activity of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during part of the war. 

Mr. Hussey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is right. 

Senator Russet. Your statement will appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY FRANK W. Hussey, OF PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, it is rare privilege for me, 
as a farmer and potato grower in Aroostock County, Maine, to appear before 
you today. I wish to sincerely thank you for the time which you have allotted 
nie. My farm is located in Presque Isle in the heart of Aroostock County. I 
grow approximately 300 acres of potatoes yearly and 200 acres of oats in 
rotation and about 50 acres of peas for canning. For several years I have 
been interested in the agricultural conservation program. I have used it on 
my farm, and I know that the results are worth double thé cost. If I didn’t 
think so I wouldn’t spend my hard-earned money to carry ouf the practices. 

In addition to my farming operations, I am executive vice president of the 
Maine Potato Council and a member of the board of directors of the National 
Potato Council. I am a past president of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

It was my privilege to serve for 6 years as a member of the ASC State 
committee in Maine. As you gentlemen know, this committee has the respon- 
sibility of administering the agricultural conservation program. In serving 
on the State committee I had an opportunity to meet with county committeemen 
in our State and with committeemen from other States. Gentlemen, I wish to 
say that this group of men are some of the best farm leaders in the country 
and they certainly have done and are doing a grand job of administering the 
programs under their direction. In addition to ACP in those States with allot- 
ment crops they exercise accurate judgment in setting allotments in an equitable 
manner. As you gentlemen know, the county and State committeemen serve 
a limited number of days per year and are paid a daily rate for the actual time 
spent. I am sure that the great majority of these men make personal sacri- 
fices in carrying out their responsibilities for which they never can be suffi- 
ciently rewarded in a monetary way. They are devoted individuals and are 
bringing leadership to agriculture as well as making possible for farmers to 
conserve one of the greatest natural resources. 

Gentlemen, I wish to emphasize the need for more money for ACP. The 
program in our State could be and should be expanded, I would estimate from 
1% to 2 times and still not meet all of the demands and needs. Our farmers 
in Maine thoroughly believe in the agricultural conservation program and are 
matching the Federal funds dollar for dollar. In 1956, over 6,000 farmers par- 
ticipated in the program. They requested assistance involving over a million 
dollars but with the limitations of funds imposed we could not meet the demand. 
In 1957 approximately the same number of farmers requested assistance exceed- 
ing $2 million, but our funds would not allow us to meet their request. We 
only had $962,000 to meet the demands of over $2 million. The same story pre- 
vails in 1958. We have an increased participation to date, 6,400 farmers have 
requested assistance of over $2 million but our funds are only $882,000. Gentle- 
men, I urge you to disregard the request of the Department of Agriculture and 
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authorize a program of $350 million. This will enable the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service to more nearly meet the requests of farmers. I real- 
ize that some States do not spend all of their money but other States need much 
more so that some provision should be made to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to transfer funds between States. I understand that this question has 
been raised before and because of the wording of the act, the lawyers in the 
Department have ruled that it is not legal to make this transfer. It seems to 
me that if that is so, the legislation should be changed to allow the States which 
have greater demand than they can meet to make use of the funds unused in 
other States. 

While I am talking about funds, I wish to recommend that some provision be 
made to allow a transfer of funds between program years without going through 
the complicated procedure which now is used. 

It has been suggested, and I concur, that States should be permitted within 
limits to be prescribed by the Department to contribute unused ACP funds to 
the money secured under the borrowing authority and withdraw them in suc- 
ceeding years when they are short. It seems to me that this would provide a 
much more satisfactory method of financing this important conservation effort. 

The agricultural conservation program is planned yearly. The Department 
asks for suggestions from the various States and in Maine we ask the county 
committeman to make such recommendations that they feel will improve 
the program and make it more nearly meet the conservation needs of Maine 
farms. The Department considers the suggestions from the States in formu- 
lating the national program, from which the States make up their State pro- 
gram. I wish to emphasize that the national program should be of such a 
nature that it will attract farmers’ participation. After all, gentlemen, the 
farmer is putting up on the average of at least half of the cost of these prac- 
tices so the program has to be attractive to induce him to match the Federal 
money. I believe that the program should offer a wide choice of practices and 
be flexible so the States can choose those practices which meet their conservation 
needs. 

I understand that the Department has proposed some rather drastic changes 
not only in practices but in rates of cost-share. I consider this a mistake 
and trust that you gentlemen will not allow the program to be jeopardized. 
I suggest that you direct the Department to continue the program in 1959 as 
nearly as possible to the 1958 program which seemed to be popular throughout 
the country. 

I have read certain statements by Assistant Secretary Peterson in which 
he urges that the ACP promote long-time enduring practices. I agree with 
Mr. Peterson if he would include a good sod in his list. I know, gentlemen, 
on my own farm and in Maine generally that is the cheapest way to accomplish 
soil conservation. We have used cover crops and a good sod to prevent erosion 
and we are doing it at much less cost than by certain practices which Mr. Peter- 
son would like to see used. 

I wish to emphasize that Maine needs lime and minerals to establish and 
maintain a good sod, not only on cropland but on pastureland as well. I urge 
you to direct the Department to offer a program including lime and the im- 
portant minerals we so badly need. 

Gentlemen, I realize that you have other people to testify and I hesitate to 
take more of your time but before I close I wish to pay tribute to Margaret Chase 
Smith, whom I consider one of the most able women in our State. We are proud 
to have her in the Senate and we feel that she well represents the State 
of Maine in promoting the American way of life. I also wish to commend our 
good Senator Payne for the excellent part he has been doing. I could say that for 
each one of our Maine delegations. They are interested in seeing a strong ACP. 
Congressman McIntyre and Coffin have both testified before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations in support of a strong ACP and I support their 
statements. I wish to point out, however, that I consider their requests too 
modest. I do not believe that the authorization which they requested will 
meet our needs so I again wish to call your attention to my recommendation of 
$350 million for the 1959 ACP. 

There is another Member of the Senate whom I wish to commend today. 
That is Senator George D. Aiken from Vermont. The dairymen in my State 
are grateful to Senator Aiken for the efforts which he has made to protect 
the price of dairy products in order to maintain our rural economy. I re- 
cently read a statement by Senator Aiken which he made on the floor of the 
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Senate a few days ago. I subscribe thoroughly to that statement and say that 
farmers would go along without Government subsidies if all other segments 
of our economy would do likewise. Until the time when business, industry, and 
labor give up their huge subsidies I say that the farmers should have the 
same type of protection. 

I again sincerely thank you gentlemen for making it possible for me to ap- 
pear. It certainly is a privilege. 

Mr. Hussey. Thank you for this opportunity. 

I appreciate very much Senator Smith coming over here with me. 

Senator Russexx. I think I can assure you that this committee will 
increase the amount of the budget estimate. 

Mr. Hussey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Russe.ty. Back on the record. 

Mr. Hussey. I might add for your information—it is in this state- 
ment—as I am a farmer as Senator Smith indicated, I grow approxi- 
mately 300 acres of potatoes and 200 acres of oats and some peas for 
freezing, and farming is my main source of livelihood. 

I am with the Maine Potato Council as an executive officer as well. 

Senator RusseiL. We are glad to have had you, Mr. Hussey. 

Mr. Hussey. Thank you, Senator. 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR SYMINGTON 


Senator Russeityt. The committee has received a statement from 
Senator Symington on the agricultural conservation program, which 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, the soil is the most basic source of our wealth. From it 
we obtain the food and the fiber, the metals and the minerals, with which we 
build our complex economy. 

Unfortunately, over a period the natural resources derived from the soil are 
expended, and therefore must be replaced. 

The American public has long recognized this fact and has, through its repre- 
sentatives in Congress, developed a national policy of conservation. 

The agricultural conservation program is a vital part of this overall national 
policy. Through this program, the 20 million farm people cooperate with the 
150 million other Americans in conserving the agricultural soil and water re- 
sources of our Nation. 

The 1959 budget message contains recommendations for sharp reductions— 
actually a cut in half—of the ACP program, beginning with the 1959 crop year. 

This recommendation contemplates eliminating completely many of the im- 
portant conservation practices now included under the program; and the limit- 
ing of other practices ; also reducing the Government’s share of fiscal assistance. 

In testimony before the Senate Agriculture Committee last January, Secretary 
Benson attempted to justify this sharp reduction in the ACP program with 
this statement: “This reduction of $125 million below the present level of $250 
million is proposed because of the general necessity to allocate expenditures only 
to the most essential needs so as to permit larger effort in the national defense 
areas.” 

This shortsighted attitude overlooks the basic fact that our military strength 
is based on, actually depends on, the strength and health of our economy. 


Without its basic natural resources, our economy can no longer 
remain strong and healthy. 

The director of the agricultural extension service, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Missouri, Mr. J. W. Burch, has had many 
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years’ experience in the area of soil and water conservation. In a 
recent letter, he stated : 

“As I have studied the progress of conservation work in this State, 
it seems to me there are about 4 things that are necessary before 
farmers are going to do conservation w ork. They must, first, want 
to. This comes about through the educational program of a good 
county agent, the work of the agricultural press and visiting with 
Prager te neighbors. 

“Second, the money with which to do conservation work must be 
available. Better prices and/or lower costs, permitting a farmer to 
have a little net, would be of greatest help. Perhaps the next best 
is cost sharing on the part of Government. U nder the present. cost- 
price situation, that appears likely to get tighter in 1958, this is tre- 

“Third, facilities must be available. The right kind of fertilizer, 
mendously important, if there is to be any great amount of conserva- 
tion work done. 
limestone, seed, capable contractors, credit, etc., are examples. 

“Fourth, technical help must be available. This may be furnished 
by an additional associate county agent, or by a soil district and the 
SCS.” 

As stated in Mr. Burch’s second point, there must be money avail- 
able with which to do conservation work. 

As we know, since 1952, farm income has declined 20 percent. 

Based on the Secretary of Agriculture’s latest recommenadtions to 
further lower price supports, and therefore i income, this situation may 
well continue. 

If, at the same time, the ACP cost-sharing funds are reduced in 
this fashion, soil and water conservation work will be sharply 
reduced. 

In a letter typical of those received from many Missouri farmers, 
Mr. Carl Lindsay, of Warsaw, Mo., recently wrote : 

“Through the ACP program we have been working at the task of 
rebuilding our lands. The present land owner pays s approximately 
one-half of the cost to perform a recommended and approved ACP 
practice. Usually he cannot afford to pay the entire bill. (In the 
past 4 years many have told me they didn’t have and couldn’t get the 
half they had to pay.) Should he be required to pay the total cost of 
replacing what generations have removed for future generations to 
remove again ¢ 

“Farmers who have had the experience of ACP participation and 
have seen the results of sound conservation practices on their farms 
would gladly pay the total cost if they were able to do so. 

“Tt costs from $6.60 to $36 to lime an acre—$20 to $32 to put rock 
phosphate on an acre—$32 to $70 to plant an acre of improved pasture 
in Benton County. Only a few farmers can afford to do these 
practices * * *.” 

To me it would seem apparent that, if sound conservation practices 
are to be carried out, the American farmer cannot bear the entire cost. 

Mr. Chairman, the accusation has been made that much of the ACP 
assistance is used for temporary type practices; but this is not true in 
Missouri. According to the Director of the Extension Service, 89.5 
percent of all Missouri ACP allocations are used in permanent type 
conservation practices. 
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Exhibit 1 gives the percentage of Missouri ACP allocations used for 
temporary and permanent conservation practices. 

Exhibit 2 shows the very high percent of all conservation practices 
in Missouri which are fennel in part through the ACP. Seventy- 
three percent of all standard terraces, 100 percent of all ponds, and 
81 percent of all limestone application were under ACP cost-sharing. 

Exhibit 3 illustrates the close correlation between the amount of 
ACP funds and the conservation work accomplished. 

A 31 percent increase in the ACP funds in 1955-56, as compared 
to 1953-54, is associated with a proportionately larger increase in a 
number of important practices. 

Based on these latest Department of Agriculture recommendations, 
6 approved practices, which accounted for 21.4 percent of the State 
program, would be completely eliminated. In addition, reductions or 
restrictions on 4 approved practices, involving 40 percent of the total 
ACP program, are now proposed by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary also plans to reduce the maximum amount. of cost- 
sharing assistance from 50 percent of the average cost to 30 percent. 

If the Secretary’s recommendation would become effective, we es- 
timate that Missouri farmers alone will lose some $5 million in cost- 
sharing assistance for soil and water conservation practices. 

In order to obtain their views, the House Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee asked the Department of Agriculture to submit 
their ACP recommendations to all State ACP development groups. 

These State groups expressed overwhelming opposition to most of 
the USDA recommendations. 

In a telegram to Mr. Paul Koger, administrator, ACPS, the Mis- 
souri State ASC committee added: 


Do not agree with proposal to reduce maximum cost-share rates on B-3, 
C-9, C-10, C-12, C-138, C-15, E-1, E-2, E-3, and eligible materials under A-4. 
To do so would discourage participation. Economic condition of many farmers 
make it difficult to complete needed practices and any reduction in cost-share 
rates would result in lesser amount of needed conservation. Proposal affecting 
cost-share rates on limestone would seriously affect use, would be difficult to 
administer and very confusing to farmers. Type of vegetative cover should not 
affect rate of cost-sharing. Is an enduring type practice and material should be 
applied 6 to 12 months prior to date of seeding. 

Perhaps the position of the Missouri group can best be summarized 
by the final sentence of the telegram: “18 members attending ACP 
development group meeting today recommended $300 million author- 
zation for 1955 ACP.” 

As I see it, the conservation of our agricultural soil and water re- 
sources is absolutely essential to the present and future well-being of 
our Nation. 

Under present economic conditions forced on the farmer, it is im- 
possible for him to bear these conservation costs alone. 

Nonfarm people, with expanding needs for food, fiber, and shelter, 
have an equal interest in conserving our soil and water resources, 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge this committee to 
recommend at least a continuation of the agricultural conservation 
program, in its present form and at its current appropriation level. 

(The following tables were submitted :) 


23506—58——60 
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Exuipit 1.—Percentage of Missouri ACP allocations used for temporary and 
permanent conservation practices 


1955-56 average 


Permanent | Temporary 


Initial establishment of permanent cover-_-..........---.-.----...--------------- MBit... 

Improved permanent cover and water reservoirs__...........---..------------.-- SFiS, Leetnceeeapiles 
ee or disposal of water (terraces, terrace outlets, erosion control dams, “2 

| EEE EPS Es ES RT SOE SS a, RE Se ae ee ee aca Scee cee 

Established temporary protective cover and contour farming.........-...-.--.--.]...--------- 10.5 

Total: 
IIE ONIN 5 age tress earn ra agree eaeebgs ane came uae GAO Bidccunce 
Te ining 5 nici 53. bce ncn Peden ented ondinbeede a stiteanstinl sniper 10.5 


Based on a 2-year average, 89.5 percent of all Missouri ACP allocations were 
used for permanent-type conservation practices. Only 10.5 percent was used for 
temporary practices. 


Exurit 2.—Percent ACP cost-sharing practices are of all practices completed* 


(1954-56) 

Practice: Percent 
pee I I es a a 73 
Deas eter iss est hs tite ncnesn phate ttedeinsninnlaentons 100 
I cla aac acl ek ae ccaraale nic Retains iit oli cntinrsteitanealh atic 81 
I ac asecceics pets nalepiiiiniamsk ghana enins tie nbicktnmtahioesunsniiine 32 


1From Missouri County agent reports. 
2 Minimum 8 feet deep, piped, and fenced. 


Reports show that of all the standard terraces built in Missouri during the 
3-year period, 1954-56, 73 percent were built under ACP cost-sharing. Practically 
100 percent of all ponds—a minimum of 8 feet deep, piped, and fenced—were 
built under ACP cost-sharing. 


Exaursit 3.—Comparison of 1953-54 average ACP allocation and ACP performance 
with 1955-56 average ACP allocation and ACP performance 


1953-54 1955-56 Percent 

average average change 
Is iil bestia eerie Tied apiitaeetans cckibasintieiiwnidabbingi $7, 524, 350 $9, 831, 050 +31 

Number ponds constructed (minimum 8 feet, fenced, and 

DP i a ilies lg date celaslnnmiee Sa abb ube eaee 6, 945 9, 700 +40 
RONG DOTEROES CONAN £3 oo no cecnrcccccccscccnasackgntoo 1, 407 1,977 +41 
Sod waterways (square feet). ...................-.....--.. 41, 652, 000 86, 642, 000 +108 
Diversion terraces (linear feet).......................---.- 1, 784, 104 2, 983, 397 +67 
I EE IE gi cin cpa cenensscecscccncscdcgece 46, 661 82, 269 +76 
Re NN SS Soh ie db aseecddddcnbdacdaodddibcce 1, 574, 342 1, 642, 048 +4 


The average allocation for ACP during the 2-year period, 1955-56, increased 
31 percent over the preceding 2-year period. With this increase, terrace per- 
formance increased 41 percent. At the same time, ponds constructed under ACP 
cost-sharing increased 40 percent; sod waterways, 108 percent; and diversion 
terraces, 67 percent. The added increase in ACP allocations resulted in only 
a small increase in limestone use. 


LETTER FROM J. W. PENFOLD 


Senator Russet. The letter of Mr. J. W. Penfold will appear in 
the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
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THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC, 


Washington, D. C., March 14, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0 


Deak SENATOR RvuSSELL: It is regretted that I was unable to appear before 
your subcommittee in person. 

The Izaak Walton League of America takes some credit for the acceptance of 
the soil-bank program by the people of the United States. Since its adoption 
in 1956 we have followed it with great interest. The basic principles of the soil- 
bank program as advocted by the league for many years are laregly embodied 
in that part of the program called the conservation reserve. This program, in 
our opinion, offers the maximum potentials in resource conservation on a long- 
range basis. We are satisfied that it also offers great potentials for the con- 
servation of wildlife and the habitat upon which wildlife must depend. 

In this connection the league is sponsoring through its chapters nationwide 
a work project involving close cooperation between local league membership 
and farm owners and operators. We are attaching a copy of the project outline 
which may be of interest to the members of your subcommittee. 

We are not urging the approval of your subcommittee for a specific appropria- 
tion. We do urge, however, that the appropriations approved be in an amount 
adequate to cover the program for the 1958 agricultural season and that part 
of the 1959 agricultural season included in the 1959 fiscal year. 

Respectfully, 
J. W. PENFOLD, Conservation Director. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeiy. The next witness represents the national farm 
organization, to present their views to the committee. 

We are glad to have Mr. John A. Baker, who is legislative counsel 
of the National Farmers Union, and he is well known to the members 
of the committee. 

Come around and testify, sir. 

Do you have anyone with you, Mr. Baker, that you desire to seat 
at the table? 

Mr. Baxer. No, Mr. Chairman, I am alone this time. 

Senator Russetn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, if it please the committee, I should like 
to just file this prepared statement and discuss the situation with the 
committee orally. 

Senator Russetu. Very well. It isa short statement, though. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Mr. Baxer. The report of the House Appropriations Committee 
was released just an hour or so ago, and I can talk from the House 
report with a more up-to-date operation than the prepared statement 
which was written without benefit of knowing what the House com- 
mittee was going to recommend. 

Senator Russetu. File his statement at the end of his presentation. 

Mr. Baxer. I am really proud of the report that the House com- 
mittee has written. 

Senator Russeiu. I thought they have done a very good job. 
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Mr. Baxer. And I would like to read into your record parts of this 
report which reflect very accurately my own feelings about some of 
these matters. 

Senator Russeti. We will be glad to have you comment, Mr. Baker, 
but we don’t want to get the whole of the report in the hearings. 

Mr. Baxer. I wouldn’t do that. 


SUMMARY OF FARM SITUATION 


The first subsidy paragraph, the one on page 2, where it describes 
the farm picture, is just about a classic in brevity and accuracy. 

The House committee says since 1952 farm income from the farm, in- 
cluding increased Federal payments, has gone down. Farm costs have 
gone up, and the cost “of the farm program to the Treasury has 
mereased. The take of the middleman has increased. Consumer 
prices have gone up. Commodity Credit Corporation holdings, despite 
grants, donations, sales for foreign currency and cash sales, have in- 
creased from $2.5 billion in January 1953 to $7.2 billion in January 
1958. 

That is all I will read from the report, Mr. Chairman, but certainly 
it summarizes the situation in a nutshell. 

I might quote the former President of the United States when he 
addressed our convention last week. He said that it would take an 
administrative magician to make all of those things happen in the 
set of years. 

It seems almost impossible to think or even to believe that you could 
make consumer prices go up and farm income go down, and the cost 
of the farm program go up, all at the same time, and that is what has 
been accomplished during the last 5 years. 

That puts your committee, we realize, in an increasingly difficult 
and frustrating position. 

We sympathize with you and know that in facing this situation 
that you have continued in the past years that we have known about, 
to do the same fine job that. you have. 


MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


With specific reference to some of the individual items, Mr. Chair- 
‘man, I am pleased to note that the House committee made some increase 
in the red meat inspection service, Agricultural Research Service. 
They increased the budget request. by some $500,000. We felt that an 
increase in the neighborhood of about double that might be necessary. 


COMPULSORY POULTRY INSPECTION 


Now they have recommended that the new compulsory poultry in- 
spection service be combined with the red meat inspection service, and 
the House committee apparently feels they will thereby achieve some 
efficiencies in operation which will make the funds w hich they have 
recommended adequate. 

This is such a new idea that I don’t know whether it would be accu- 
rate or not. Certainly, both the compulsory poultry inspection service 
and the meat inspec tion service should be adequately financed to carry 
out the responsibilities that those personnel have. 
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FARMERS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


The House committee did not see fit to add the $200,000 to the farm- 
ers cooperative service that we recommended. We would strongly 
urge your committee to add that $200,000 to the very small appro- 
priation of the farmers cooperative service in the amount of $578,000. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The President originally decided to put the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice on a starvation diet, Mr. Chairman, and we didn’t like that, but 
just the same day or almost the same day that we testified before the 
House committee, the President came up and asked for some addi- 
tional funds which almost brought the President’s request up to what 
we had recommended. 

As you will note from the table that is appended to the prepared 
statement, we feel that the $2 million that the House committee has 
added to the budget request for conservation operations under SCS 
is still inadequate to what is needed. 

We feel that another 15 to 16 million dollars would be desirable. 

Senator Russeti. Do you think if you increase it that fast that you 
can get the techniques desired to do the work with such a drastic 
increase in 1 year ¢ 

Mr. Baker. It is my understanding that it could be done; yes, sir. 

Now if it couldn’t be done on an actual showing of facts, we would 
not recommend pushing the program faster than adequate techniques 
or competent technique is to be applied. 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION FUNDS 


The watershed and flood prevention appropriations, as recom- 
mended by the House committee and as ultimately recommended by 
the President, are in the neighborhood of about where they ought to 
be, but since both of those are increased considerably over the orig- 
inal budget request, that again indicates need for additional conser- 
vation techniques with their salaries being covered in the Conservation 
Operations Act. 

The President’s original budget was apparently based on the idea 
that the Nation oat to fight inflation and your committee is sitting 
now in a period where unemployment is still growing and its puts the 
suggested appropriation items for watersheds, flood prevention, and 
actual conservation works on individual farms in a different light 
than it might have been passed on the original assumption of inflation. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


In the Agricultural Research Service work, we had originally ree- 
ommended to the House committee that something like a millien dol- 
lars should be added to the Agricultural Research Service item to im- 
prove and expand it, the work in what they call production economics, 
primarily in the field of land values reserve and in farm eredit research 
when they need to make some rather extended field surveys.to improve 
their basic data and they don’t have the funds to make those field 
surveys, and one of the points that most needs to be clarified with 
additional basic data is how is it that the value of land is rising 
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throughout the years that farm income and prices of farm commodi- 
ties are falling? 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The income statistics which are prepared by one of the units of 
Agricultural Marketing Service also need strengthening and improve- 
ment in terms of additional base data. We recommended a strength- 
ening of the appropriation for economic research and Agricultural 


Marketing Service, providing more funds for improving the State 


commission estimates of different parts of agricultural income 
calculation. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


We are gratified, Mr. Chairman, to note that the House committee 
has recommended what amounts to a $55 million increase in the 
school-lunch item. That is from $100 million to $155 million. 

They do that by recommending a transfer of section 32 funds, as 
you know. 

We had recommended to the House committee that the item be 
made $200 million. 

We would urge you if it can be found anywhere to add some more 
appropriations to the school-lunch item. 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


We made an extended statement to the House Agricultural Appro- 
priations Subcommittee with respect to the agricultural attachés, and 
pointed out that in some of the important farm countries of the world 
where the psychological and economic aspects of the World War are 
still being thought out, there is no decision, we have no American 


agricultural attachés in those countries. There are other places where: 


we should have an attaché, and 2 or 3 assistants that have only 1 
person. 

We recommended a $500,000 increase in the FAS appropriation 
to cover that item. The House committee report recognizes the con- 
dition which we pointed out, but they don’t add any actual dollars to 
the appropriation to fill the need, and I am not sure that I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, on a quick reading, how they propose to meet 
this by taking some soft currency for which we have sold surpluses, 
and then to convert some of those soft currencies into dollars and 
use them to hire some assistants as agricultural attachés. 

Now I am going to take their report at this moment at face value, 
and say they have acted with this language to provide for the strength- 
ening of the agricultural attaché service, even though I don’t at the 
moment understand exactly how that works out in terms of more 
personnel for foreign agricultural service. 


TERMINATION OF ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


We have recommended that the acreage reserve be ended after 1958. 
The House committee made the same recommendation. 

We also urge them to provide for an increase in size and scope, with 
an improvement in operations of the conservation research, which 
up to the authorized amount would be $450 million. 


aS. =e 
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The House committee, however, recommends advance authorization 
for 1959 for the conservation reserve, only $3 million. 

If the acreage reserve should be abolished by Congress, conservation 
reserves should be expanded and improved to do some of the things 
that the acreage reserve, properly operated, can do. 


CROP INSURANCE ITEM 


On crop insurance item, Mr. Chairman, the House committee fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the budget, which means that many 
administrative costs are now being charged to premiums and no in- 
crease in the number of counties included in the program are pro- 
vided. We are in opposition to both of those proposals and have 
therefore indicated the desirability of increasing the appropriation 
of crop insurance and maybe some committee instructions to expand 
the crop-insurance program in a way that the basic law and the intent 
of Congress set up. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


I agree fully, Mr. Chairman, with the recommendations made by 
the House committee with respect to Farmers’ Home Administration, 
except that in some respects you will note from our page they didn’t 
go quite far enough. But they did greatly increase the budget re- 
quest for the loan items for the Farmers’ Home. 

1 can understand their action in not giving any more money for 
administrative expenses than was asked. However, as a former execu- 
tive in that organization before the war, more loan funds require 
more people to operate properly and adequately, and we would recom- 
mend an increase in administrative funds, assuming that they would 
be properly spent and not wasted. 


ADVANCE AUTHORIZATION FOR AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The House committee—and we recommended that they do that— 
increased the advance authorization for agricultural conservation 
program from $125 million by the President to the more nearly ade- 
quate figure of $250 million. 

I would like to commend the statement, Mr. Chairman, of Mr. 
Hussey who preceded me on the stand, and to add to that by saying 
I worked with Mr. Hussey in the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers in meetings in various parts of the world, and 
always found him to be an agricultural leader, Mr. Chairman, who 
had the interest of the farm people first in mind and heart. 

The House committee, Mr. Chairman, summarizes accurately my 
a about rural electrification and telephone better than I could 

0. 

It is a very excellent statement. 

Our figures are somewhat larger than the ones that they, too, 
recommended. 

REA LOANS 


The House committee came out with $300 million for rural electri- 
fication loans, and we came out with $325 million. Now, if the co- 
operatives, themselves—if the 300 is what the cooperatives think they 
need, we wouldn’t insist on the figure being $325 million. 
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Senator Russexvz. It really is $325 million. They have a $25 mil- 
lion contingency proviso. 


RURAL TELEPHONES 


Mr. Baxer. I see. The House committee came up with $60 million 
as their figure for rural telephones, and we have gotten the figure to 
the cooperatives of a hundred million. 

Senator Russety. They likewise have a $25 million contingency 
fund, so it is $85 million. 

Mr. Baxer. We are very close together. That completes my state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Russeti. I am very glad to have heard you, Mr. Baker. I 
don’t believe I have any questions. You have been very thorough, on 
all of these various items. Iam very glad to have you here. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR; AND 
HUGH HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 


BUDGET RECOM MENDATIONS 


Senator Russetu. The next witness will be the representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Lynn, I, of course, know you. The whole committee knows 
you. We are glad to have you here, and your presentation. 

Mr. Lynn. I have with me Mr. Hugh Hall, legislative assistant of 
the Farm Bureau, who is more of a technician in this field than I, Mr. 
Chairman. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
file this statement for the record, and brief it. I know you are pressed 
for time. 

Senator Russety. I would be very glad to have you do that. 


QUESTION OF BALANCED BUDGET 


Mr. Lynn. In the first page of this statement we tried to present 
our view with regard to the overall budget, pleading, so to speak, for 
as much economy as we possibly can have, in order to try to have a 
balanced budget, even in a sputnik age. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, you must hear that view often, but we know 
how difficult it is with the situation as it exists. 

Senator Russett. Well, we are faced with many practical consid- 
erations, Mr. Lynn. I suppose I work about as hard for a balanced 
budget as most Members of the Congress, but, when we get in a re- 
cession like this and the forces get together for great and vast ex- 
penditures, it somewhat dims my view of balancing the budget at the 
expense of the farm bill when I see these tremendous programs being 
mounted in other areas. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, we have had a chance to review only 
briefly the House report which has just become available, but we will 
not go into any detail with regard to it. We think that it is absolutely 
necessary, Mr. Chairman, that we give increased emphasis to agricul- 
tural research. 
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COTTON BOLL-WEEVIL CONTROL 


Just take, for example, an area that you and I have been well 
familiar with respecting cotton. We are in desperate straits in regard 
to cotton. I understand we are right on the threshold of some great 
accomplishments, in boll-weevil control, in weed control, in spraying, 
that cause the squares to stay on and not drop off. 

One might ask, What are we going to do with all the cotton that 
will result? But, if we are going to compete, we have to have 
research in order to get our cost of production down. 


INCREASE PROPOSED FOR RESEARCH APPROPRIATION 


We recommend a $25 million increase in the appropriation for 
agricultural research. We do not approach in amount the recom- 
mendation made by the Commission who studied and reported con- 
cerning the increased industrial use of agricultural commodities. 
We do not approve their recommendation, but, instead, we would 
sincerely like to recommend a $25 million increase for regular re- 
search in the Department of Agriculture, with emphasis on the land- 
grant colleges and State experiment stations. 

We arrive at that figure like this: As you know, the American 
Farm Bureau, the National Cotton Clenndil, and the Grange got to- 
gether 3 years ago and worked out a long-range research program 
and this is the third year. It will take $25 million to bring it up 
to date. We would sincerely recommend that consideration be given 
to that. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has been very consistent in its support of research in all fields of 
agricultural production, plant diseases, and marketing over the years, 
and I suppose it has been very largely responsible for the very great 
increases in the appropriation and budget estimate for those purposes 
over the last few years. 

Mr. Lynn. We believe we get dollar value for that money. 


RESEARCH UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


On page 3 of our statement we simply comment with regard to 
the research being done with the Public Law 480 funds. We think 
this is a very good step, and we believe a great potential lies here. 
We will watch it very carefully, and I am sure you will. 

With regard to animal and plant diseases and pest control, we 
have no other recommendation than the budget. 

In the meat inspection, we don’t know what the exact figure should 
be, but we recommend an adequate figure to carry out the meat 
inspection. 

The House committee has increased that sum. We think that is 
a step in the right direction. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Agricultural Extension Service: We recommend a $3 million in- 
crease in the Agricultural Extension Service. According to a recent 
report of the Agricultural Extension Service, they have been working 
with about 10 million families annually, about two-fifths of which 
are farm families. 
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This is a shift in program and activity of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service which concerns us. We recognize that this is a matter 
which must be dealt with at both State and Federal levels, and we will 
continue to work at it at the State level, but we recognize—I having 
been a county agent for 10 years—we recognize the tremendous pres- 
sure to come to town to prune a lot of people’s rose bushes. I am 
fearful, quite honestly, sir, that a great many of our farmers, par- 
ticularly some of the smaller farmers, are being neglected by the edu- 
Gultgual aru of the Department of Agriculture. We would hope to 
see that they are served but we would like to call to your attention 
that state of affairs. 

Senator Russet. I have had a number of county agents in my own 
State tell me in recent years of the tremendous increase in the demands 
from people living in towns for extension services. 

They want their advice as to various kinds of shrubbery, how to 
plant it, what kind of grass to plant, where they have a shaded area, in 
order to get a nice turf on their lawn; and it puts not only the indi- 
vidual agent but the whole Department in a rather embarrassing posi- 
tion because these people are taxpayers, and they feel that this is the 
only place they know to turn to get any advice in this field. 

But it does present a real problem, and, of course, should be handled 
so that the farmers have first call. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lynn. Yes. That is all we are seeking. 

We have presented in the form of a table on page 6, Senator 
Russell, a summary regarding conservation funds. The first column 
indicates the amount of money that is currently being spent for these 
various programs. 

Our recommendations are in the second column, and our projection 
for the 1959 crop year for two of these items; namely, the conservation 
reserve and the agricultural conservation program, are in the last 
column. 

This is substantial money for conservation activities. 

We would hope that the conservation reserve would be increased to 
$450 million. We judge that it will be the sense of Congress that the 
acreage reserve will not be authorized for the 1959 crop year, and unless 
it can meet certain requirements that we have outlined in this state- 
ment, we would certainly not oppose the termination of the acreage 
allotment. 

But we do believe that conservation reserve has some good points, 
and should be expanded. 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN ACP AND CRP PRACTICES 


You will notice that we have recommended a reduction in the agri- 
cultural conservation program, and have added even more than that 
reduction to the conservation reserve program. 

There is a great similarity, as you know, between the practices au- 
thorized under the ACP and the conservation reserve, the primary 
difference being the degree of sharing in conservation reserve up to 80 
percent, and usually in the ACP it is 50 percent. We think that the 
conservation reserve which deals with contracts of the 3 years’ or 
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longer duration has a greater degree of conservation in it than many of 
the practices carried on y. 4 the ACP, which is usually on an annual 
basis, and in some cases, Mr. Chairman, really increases production. 

If I might just give you an example of that. I am sure you see 
the summary of the ACE practices that the Department puts out at the 
end of each year. 

In the Middle West, for example, in Iowa, [Ilinois, and Indiana, as 
much as 80 percent of the ACP money has gone for inorganic fertilizer 
material. 

Now a common practice is to put a cover crop on corn, cut the corn- 
stalks down, put on some fertilizer in the wintertime, turn the cover 
crop under and put the corn back. 

Well, this seems to me, in light of our surplus situation and that 
good flat land out there, not the original intent of the ACP which was 
to be used as a soil-conservation measure. 

I simply use that as an illustration, and one reason why our board 
and our officers thought it would be better to recommend increased 
emphasis on the conservation reserve and a little less emphasis on 
the ACP. 

We recognize that this is a very popular program in the counties 
and the States, this ACP payment plan. However, we do believe that 
where it has been demonstrated time after time on an individual farm 
that liming is a paying practice, that the farmer would be willing to 
buy him lime and not, of course, share with regard to that. But maybe 
give emphasis to strip cropping or improving a pasture or setting out 
some trees in the area of the country where we come from. 


IMPACT OF HOUSE PROVISO ON CONSERVATION RESERVE PAYMENTS 


Senator Russeii. Are you familiar with the provision in the House 
bill, the 1959 program on the conservation reserve, that says that no 
payments shall be made for conservation practices in excess of the 
average rate for comparable practices under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program ? 

Mr. Lynn. This is the bill which has just been reported ? 

No; I wasn’t familiar with that, sir. We just got this a few minutes 
ago. 

I was not aware of that. 

Senator Russetn. I was wondering what effect you thought that 
would have on the conservation service program ? 

Mr. Lynvn. I was thinking about the last part of that, particularly. 
I don’t know. 

Senator Russe.u. They are not going to permit payments for any 
larger amounts under a 3- or 10-year contract than under the 1-year 
practices of the agricultural conservation program ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think that will cut down the participation somewhat. 

Senator Russretn. Well it has the effect of reducing the payments 
under the conservation reserve program by more than two-thirds in 
many cases. 

Mr. Lynn. Well we have not reviewed this particular part. 

Senator Russetx. I just happened to note it a few minutes ago 
myself. But the conservation service program, I think, can, if prop- 
erly administered, include a lot of var lend that should be out of row 
crop production. 
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In my State they don’t plant grasses, they emphasize tree planting 
under the 10-year contract. They plant thousands of acres. 
Mr. Lynn. I know that is going on. It is a good thing, certainly. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAMS 


To conclude with regard to REA and RTA, we do not deal with 
any specific amount of money forthose. We are for whatever amount 
of loan funds is necessary to continue these programs. 

T notice that the House report increases those from the budget re- 
quest, and since this is purely on the basis of what the REA needs 
and asks for, we would have no objection to that. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The same thing is true with regard to the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration loans. 


Mr. Chairman, that is a brief summary of our views with regard 
to this budget. 

Senator Russeiit. We are very glad to have heard you, Mr. Lynn, 
and your entire statement will be printed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION DEALING WITH FEDERAL 
BupGET RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FIscaL YEAR 1959 ny JoHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: We appreciate this opportunity 
to present the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation re- 
garding the Federal budget and particularly the appropriations for the programs 
and activities administered by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Farm Bureau has given much study and consideration to the budget; and, 
based on the actions of the elected voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureaus, the AF BF board of directors at the January 1958 meeting developed 
the following general statement relative to the Federal budget for fiscal 1959. 

“We are ever mindful of the threat of atheistic communism to the free world. 
We are for an adequate defense program designed to cope with the threat of 
world domination which is the stated aim of Communist Russia. However, we 
wish to emphasize that through excessive expenditures and continued excessive 
taxation in the United States we can destroy both political and economic freedom 
just as surely as we could lose such freedom from Communist aggression. We 
must be strong militarily, but our greatest strength lies in our ability to preserve 
a strong, dynamic, expanding competitive enterprise economy and our capacity 
to maintain individual freedom through the avoidance of excessive centraliza- 
tion of power in ‘big government.’ 

“It is apparent that current events in the realm of atomic weapons and missile 
development are being used as an excuse for extravagant appropriations and 
wasteful methods in Government. It is becoming increasingly clear that Con- 
gress should take measures to regain effective control of Federal expenditures. 

“The Farm Bureau believes that a balanced budget is essential and that it 
can be provided, even though new emphasis seems to be necessary on certain 
phases of our military effort. The times require that Government exercise strict 
economy, eliminate duplication of effort, and promote efficient operation. Neces- 
sary increases should be offset by reductions in other items. 

“We believe that the Defense Establishment can provide the necessary weapons 
and defensive measures with the amount provided for in fiseal 1958. We are 
confident this can be achieved by more thorough coordination and better utiliza- 
tion of money, manpower, and facilities in the national Defense Establishment. 

“The Federal budget for fiscal 1959 indicates a slight surplus of revenue over 
expenditures, however, this is based on an estimate of substantially higher tax 
receipts. Based on our best analysis we are fearful that revenues will not 
greatly increase in fiscal 1959 over the current rate. Therefore, if the objective 
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of a balanced budget is to be achieved with some certainty, we believe a reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures is required.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural research 


In previous appearances before your committee, we have indicated to you the 
farm bureau policy for a more effective long-range research program for agri- 
culture. We have supported increased appropriations for this purpose for the 
past 3 years. Since this long-range program was first suggested, Congress author- 
ized, in the Agricultural Act of 1956, the appointment of a Commission to study 
and make a report with respect to research on new and expanded uses of 
agricultural commodities, including industrial uses. This report again empha- 
sizes the need for more research in agriculture. 

We believe there should be a substantial expansion in research designed to 
find new and expanded uses for agricultural commodities; however, we do not 
think it advisable to establish a new and separate agency to perform this function. 
We recommend that the work of the Department of Agriculture and State experi- 
ment stations be expanded, and that increased emphasis be given to utilization 
and marketing research. 

It is the recommendation of farm bureau that an increase in the appropriations 
for fiscal 1959 for research in the sum of $25 million above the budget recom- 
mendation can be wisely used. This amount is required to carry out farm 
bureau’s long-range agricultural research program through June 30, 1959. 

We believe that a portion of these funds can be used with profit in the research 
that is conducted through contracts with qualified public agencies or private 
corporations or individuals and pilot operations to demonstrate the economics of 
industrial use of farm products. 

We would recommend that at least one-third of the proposed $25 million 
increase for agricultural research be allocated to State experiment stations. 


Research—Division of foreign currencies derived from Public Law 480 funds 

The budget recommendations indicated the probable use of approximately $5 
million of local currencies for utilization research on agricultural commodities 
in other countries. We believe that such funds wisely used may be significant 


in maintaining and expanding export markets, and we will watch developments 
in this field with great interest. 


Animal and plant disease and pest control 


The funds for animal and plant disease and pest control which are recom- 
mended in the budget appear adequate on the basis of present information. 

The budget increase in the appropriation for these programs over the prior 
year is attributed to the fact that the program for brucellosis eradication will be 
provided for as an appropriation item for fiscal 1959, whereas in the 2 years 
ending June 30, 1958, the major portion of these funds has been drawn from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under direction of Congress. Legislation which 
has passed the Senate and is being considered by the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee proposes continuation of the use of CCC funds for this purpose. While 
the source of funds may be of secondary importance, we believe the direct appro- 
priation method is the more desirable procedure. 

With the reservations indicated respecting the brucellosis eradication funds, 
we recommend that the animal and plant disease and pest control funds be 
approved as provided in the budget in the amount of $42,132,000. 


Meat inspection 


A number of instances are reported to us where meatpackers, especially in 
the small- or medium-sized markets, have had to curtail slaughter operations be- 
cause meat inspectors were not available. Such interference causes livestock to 
accumulate in market centers, with adverse effect upon livestock prices. 

The purpose of meat inspection is to protect the consuming public. We 
recommend that adequate funds be provided to enable the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion to carry out its functions. 


Agricultural Extension Service 
We recommend that the Agricultural Extension Service appropriation be in- 
creased by $3 million above the budget recommendation. The rapid development 


of technology in agriculture places increased emphasis on the work which county 
extension agents should perform with farm families. 
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We call the attention of this committee to the increased workload of the 


agricultural extension agents among nonfarm people. According to a recent re- 
port, the Agricultural Extension Service has been working with some 10 million 
families annually, about two-fifths of which are farm families. This is a shift 
in program and activities of the Agricultural Extension Service which concerns 
us. We recognize that this is a matter which must be dealt with at both State 
and Federal levels and will continue to give it our special attention. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


We regard the work in marketing research, agricultural estimates, and 
market news services carried on by this agency as one of the important service 
activities for farmers. The economic and Statistical analysis and crop and live- 
stock estimates form the basis for information concerning the current status of 
American agriculture and provide essential information for effective marketing 


of farm products. We support the budget recommendations for these services 
in the amount of $35,292,000. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 


The work of the Foreign Agricultural Service is of great value to American 
agriculture. Through the network of agricultural attachés, information is ob- 
tained which proves beneficial to farmers and to other segments of the economy 
interested in international trade in agricultural commodities. The Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service also has major responsibility in the administration of Public 
Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development Act. We recommend at least the 
funds provided in the budget estimate amounting to $4,002,300. 


Conservation program—general 


The basic and underlying problem in agriculture is the fact that total agri- 
eultural production continues to outpace demand. Experience with individual 
erop production controls would indicate that, even if and when production of a 
particular crop is controlled, the acreage taken out of such crop goes into the 
production of other crops. Thus total farm production has not been greatly 
affected by the individual crop control programs. 

The conservation reserve program, to the extent of participation therein, is 
designed to get directly at this problem of surplus total production and soil 
conservation. 

It should be noted that a substantial portion of the funds of the Great Plains 
and conservation reserve programs are also used for payments to farmers for 
the performance of soil conservation practices. 

We recommend that funds be made available in 1959 appropriations for con- 
servation programs as shown below (with comparisons for 1958) ; and that the 
advance authorizations for the 1959 crop year for the agricultural conservation 
and conservation reserve programs be made as indicated: 





| Farm Bureau | 
Estimates for | recommendations Farm Bureau 


fiscal 1958 for expenditures | recommendations 
ending June for fiscal 1959 | for authorizations 
30, 1958 (beginning for 1959 crop year 
July 1, 1958) 
Conservation reserve (soil bank)__.__..___--_----- $162, 940, 000 $350, 000, 000 1 $450, 000, 000 
Agricultural conservation payments (ACP)_-____-- 232, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 2 150, 000, 000 
Soil Conservation Service__..............-..------ 72, 545, 000 PEE luvcgeedininacuiveirnin 
Watershed protection____...-.._-_-- 5 ee 21, 810, 782 meee 1...-......- 
I ttt occ deck buaacsnbkece scones 13, 220, 000 TB itininccudok <u ack 
ss ali caipn legen aieerniinineh es 350, 000 |) A ie ae 
OIE DE ice ititntndsttchisaWn nbenag 10, 000, 000 PN tit cvcsccewkoese 
EUS HII ote foe nee a eeadlieated 512, 865, 782 IT os grwacigew ud oaneabeca 
Total first 2 items__.........-- wel nsiniiiadkebiied 394, 940, 000 585, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 








1 This authorization compares with a calendar year limitation of $325,000,000 in the 1958 appropriation 
act; thus, the increased authorization recommended is $125,000,000 on a comparable basis. 


2? The budget recommendation for the authorization for the agricultural conservation program for 1959 
crop year is $125,000,000. 


We believe the proposal to increase the authorization for conservation re- 
serve contracts in the 1959 calendar year will better serve the interest of 
farmers. This increase should provide more permanent conservation benefits 
and also may make some contribution to the reduction of crops in surplus. 
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Agricultural conservation program 

We recommend the appropriation of $235 million for the agricultural con- 
servation program covering 1958 crops. 

In light of the total money planned to be spent for soil and water conservation 
as indicated in the table above, it seems that a forward authorization of $150 
million for agricultural conservation program payments should be adequate. 
As stated previously, it should be recognized that a substantial portion of the 
funds of the Great Plains and the conservation reserve programs are also used 
in the form of payments to farmers for the performance of soil conservation 


practices. We continue to recommend that payments be made primarily for 
practices of a permanent type. 


Soil bank—conservation reserve 


We recommend the forward authorization for the conservation reserve pro- 
gram in the amount of $450 million. This is a $125 million increase over that 
authorized for the current year. 

Farm Bureau policy states “that emphasis be placed on the conservation 
reserve approach. This requires that conservation reserve payment rates be 
increased sufficiently to encourage farmers to shift a much larger acreage of 
land to soil conservation uses, such as grass and trees, under long term con- 
tracts.” It was further provided that “no harvesting or grazing should be 
permitted on any land in the soil bank. Special efforts should be made to 
encourage farmers to put entire farms in the conservation reserve. Actual 


per acre production figures, as nearly as can be determined, should be used as 
a basis for payment.” 


Soil bank—acreage reserve program 


The acreage reserve phase of the soil bank program has been disappointing to 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, primarily because certain basic features 
were not included in the program as enacted and administered. Among these 
features to which emphasis has not been given and which we feel have caused 
the acreage reserve phase to fall short of the anticipated objectives are the 
failure to bring about the maximum use of surplus commodities as incentive 
payments, the lack of any requirement that participation in the soil bank be a 
condition of eligibility for price support, the use of annual contracts rather than 
contracts for a period of years and the failure to require that land placed in 
the soil bank must represent a reduction in acreage devoted to production on 
the farm. 

Farm Bureau's policy with respect to the soil bank program is as follows: 

“That we continue our support for a soil bank program which, in addition to 
building a conservation reserve, will reduce the acreage devoted to allotted 
crops and feed grains provided— 

“1. That land placed in the soil bank must represent a reduction in 
cropland acreage ; 

“2. That the maximum use be made of surplus commodities as incentive 
payments ; 

“3. That participation in the soil bank be a requirement for price sup- 
ports on feed grains and any other crops not under acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas; 

“4, That the term of the contract for retiring acreage from production 
under the program be for a period of years; and 

“5. That no harvesting or grazing is permitted on any land in the soil 
bank. 

“If the soil bank program is not revised to effectively accomplish the fore- 


going, we will not oppose the termination of the acreage reserve phase of the 
program.” 


Soil Conservation Service programs 


We recommend the budget estimate of $99,835,000 for the Soil Conservation 
Service, including watershed and flood protection. 

While the appropriation for watershed protection represents a decrease from 
last year of $11,500,000, carryover funds will permit expenditures of $24,839,000 
compared with $21,810,000 in the current year. 

For a number of years Farm Bureau has recommended that an increased 
portion of the total funds appropriated for water utilization programs should 
be provided for projects under the Watershed Act. We understand that con- 
sideration is being given to increasing this appropriation. 
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Rural electrification administration, loans 


For the Rural Electrification Administration we support appropriations ade- 
quate to meet the needs of borrowers for electrification and telephone loans 
during the fiscal year. 

Farmers’ Home Administration, loans 


We also support the budget recommendations of $175 million for loan funds 
for the Farmers’ Home Administration, covering operation and subsistence 
loans, farm ownership loans and soil and water conservation. 

With regard to other provisions of the USDA budget, in general, we support 
budget recommendations for the USDA on which we have not made specific 
comments, 


NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Senator Russeit. The next organization to present its views to the 
committee would be the National Reclamation Association, their opin- 
ion of the estimates and needs of the Department of Agriculture will 
be given the committee by Mr. William E. Welsh, who is the secretary- 
manager of that association. 

Mr. Wetsu. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Russeiz. All right, Mr. Welsh. 

Mr. Wetsu. I will take only just a very few minutes, because as you 
can tell by the name of our association our primary concern is not 
agriculture but I want to discuss just 1 or 2 phases of agriculture 
requests with which we are concerned. 


Our members represent a very large percentage of the irrigated 
lands of the West. 





SOIL AND WATER LABORATORY FOR THE WEST 


First, 1 want to express the appreciation of our association for the 
requests that were made along with others for the establishment of 
laboratories in the West a year ago. That laboratory, as you well 
know, is now under construction in Arizona, and should be completed 
within probably a year. We are all appreciative of that. That is one 
of the first steps that were considered of primary importance in the 
field of soil and water research. 

We would point out that the appropriation will not take care of 
the equipment that is needed to man and put that laboratory in 
operation. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Hayden went into that very carefully 
when the responsible officials of the Department were before us. They 
insisted that they would not be able to get that laboratory in operation 
during next fiscal year, that the appropriation should be made the 
following year. 

Of course, this committee lends very great weight to Senator Hay- 


den’s views in matters of that nature. He is one of our experts in 
that field. 


Mr. We su. Sure. 
Senator Russert. I feel sure we will be interested in hearing his 
observations when we go to mark up the bill. 


Mr. Wetsu. That may be. I haven’t seen it since last fall. I was 
there in the fall. I wouldn’t attempt to say. 
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Senator Russett. You may be sure that the laboratory won’t want 
for equipment, whenever it is ready to receive it. 

Mr. Wetsn. Fine. We thought perhaps it would be advisable to have 
some personnel there prior to the end of the current fiscal year, so 
that the proper personnel can at least be selected, and they can be get- 
ting organized and ready to go when it is completed. 

We are very appreciative, Senator, of the action of the committee 
with respect to that laboratory, establishing it there. 


CONTROL OF MASS AQUATIC WEEDS 


Another phase of research work in which we are very much inter- 
ested—-I refer to it on pages 7 and 8 of my statement—control of 
moss aquatic weeds in irrigation canals. 

There has been some research work carried on for 2 years, I believe, 
in the Denver laboratory of the Bureau of Reclamation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperating with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

As I understand it—in fact, the figures have been given to me this 
morning—money is available. 

I will give this to the reporter if she wishes it. 

Senator Russeiyi. This table will appear in the record at this point. 

(The table and statement referred to follows :) 


Research program for the control of aquatic weeds 


Funds Funds 
furnished by | furnished by Total 
Agriculture | Reclamation 


Denver laboratory: 


Pees Fete Wo deel Sei ea $18, 000 $15, 000 $33, 000 

PEE TUNE SOU iccc avec asaee~n<cepesntendocanauilanenann 19, 000 | 15, 000 34, 000 

RSE a PS ae ae * 19, 000 | 15, 000 34, 000 
Experiment stations, Phoenix, Ariz., Prosser, Wash., Boze- 


man, Mont., Laramie, Wyo.: Fiscal year 1958___.__..__..-- 18, 000 1, 500 19, 500 











STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William EK. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association. 

There are several phases of the programs of the Department of Agriculture 
which are under consideration by your committee that are of vital concern to 
the membership of our association, and in saying that I want to emphasize that 
included within our membership are representatives of irrigation districts, 
canal companies and other types of farmers’ water-user organizations in each 
of the 17 Western States. In fact, through these official representatives our 
association has membership coming from a very large percentage of the irrigated 
areas of the entire West. 

Soil and water research—Our association has long been interested in a soil- 
and-water-research program covering the western half of the United States in 
the 17 Western arid and semiarid States. In 1949 a special committee on 
agricultural research was appointed by the president of our association. This 
committee spent a great deal of time and effort and made a very exhaustive study 
of this problem and in 1951 the committee submitted a comprehensive report 
outlining the need for such a soil and water research program. This report was 
published in 1952 as Senate Document No. 98. Ever since that time the associa- 
tion has had a continuing committee appointed and given the responsibility of 
dealing with that particular subject. 

We are very grateful to this committee for making funds available a year 
ago with which to start a small laboratory in the West. As the committtee 
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knows, this laboratory was established near Phoenix and construction is now 
well underway and within perhaps another year the laboratory will be completed 
and ready to go into operation. We do feel that there will be some very con- 
structive and worthwhile results obtained, particularly in the use of water 
for irrigation purposes through the studies that are made at this laboratory. 
We would like to point out, however, that in our judgment it would be advisable 
to make some funds available with which to put a-man on the job very shortly 
so that the program might be organized and the personnel selected to man the 
program just as son as the construction work is completed. We would also 
call to the attention of the committee that the appropriations which have been 
made thus far do not provide for the equipment that is necessary to put this 
laboratory in operation. Some of this equipment will have to be built-in 
equipment. Arrangements would have to be made with some of the larger busi- 
ness firms for that equipment. It would be rather expensive, but we do not 
believe it would be advisable to wait until the building is completed before 
making arrangements for the equipment. We believe that plans should be 
inaugurated now so that the program can be put into effect and operation begun 
when the building is completed. 

Perhaps the fundamental thinking and the deep feeling of the members of our 
association with respect to the urgent need for an adequate program of soil and 
water research can best be illustrated by quoting from the report of our con- 
tinuing committee which was submitted at the last annual meeting of the 
association in Phoenix, Ariz., November 6-8, 1957. Following is the report: 


“ANNUAL REPORT, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


“The agricultural research committee of this association met in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on May 23, and again at Phoenix, Ariz., on November 4, 1957. At 
both meetings, representatives of Federal agencies were available for question- 
ing concerning their activities. 

“The association, in expressing its policies concerning agricultural research 
at conventions during the past several years, has stressed the findings contained 
in Senate Document No. 98, 82d Congress, published in 1952. This document 
was originally prepared by the agricultural research committee, then function- 
ing for the association, and was a complete and thorough documentation of the 
needs for objective agricultural research to the end that our basic natural 
resources of land and water might more efficiently and abundantly produce foods 
and fibers. 

“We are greatly encouraged that the Congress has provided funds to con- 
struct 2 soil and water research laboratories, 1 to be located near Phoenix to 
serve the Southwest, and the other in the southerly portion of Texas. To acti- 
vate such facilities, it is mandatory that funds be appropriated to provide oper- 
ating personnel and equipment during the next fiscal year. The two facilities 
will serve the peculiar needs of large areas, but not the somewhat different 
needs of other portions of the irrigated West. A continuing program, establish- 
ing more regional laboratories, is required to fully implement the research rec- 
ommended by the association, as expressed in Senate Document No. 98. 

“Your committee is concerned that research agencies of the Government suffer 
because compensation rates for technical scientists are far from commensurate 
with similar rates offered by private industry today. A research program can- 
not function without capable personnel. Vacancies have occurred in Govern- 
ment research because of such substantial differentials in compensation. We 
are also concerned over suggestions that such vacancies be abolished, rather 
than make realistic appraisals of the situation, in order to strengthen the 
program. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that research be accelerated to make pos- 
sible an objective appraisal of the future benefits of proposed projects, includ- 
ing soil quality, water supply, and other phases of such operations. Likewise, 
such research should attempt to forecast production adjustments to meet fu- 
ture market requirements. Such forecasting, if possible, would be a strong fac- 
tor in determining the future stability of a proposed project. 

“Members of the committee have taken a deep interest in the control of 
aquatic weeds and water-wasting vegetation. Of particular interest is the cur- 
rent use of aromatic solvents and recent discovery by industry of effective chem- 
icals used during the current year as a field experiment for the first time. In- 
terest has likewise been given to the use of ceytl alcohol and other materials as 
an inhibitor of evaporative losses from reservoir surfaces. 
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“The foregoing is the product of the meetings of your committee during the 
past year. We are encouraged that Congress recognizes the need of research 
laboratories, and are hopeful that such recognition will continue. 

“We wish to reaffirm the feelings expressed in our previous annual reports, as 
follows: 

“(1) Funds are not adequate to support current research, or to accelerate 
the program to the end that a comprehensive and realistic soil and water re- 
search program is in effect. 

“(2) Research is a basic factor in private industry, and pays large divi- 
dends. It should receive the same attention in Government. 

“(3) Basic research should be implemented by application in the field, or it 
is of no value to agriculture. Adequate funds would make this possible. 

“Your committee has continued to convey its thoughts and recommendations 
to the Bureau of the Budget, and has received assurances of careful considera- 
tion in reply. 

“To implement these recommendations, the committee has submitted a resolu- 
tion to the resolutions committee for adoption by this convention. 

“Members of the agricultural research committee are: Hon. George D. Clyde, 
Governor of Utah; Messrs. Wayne M. Akin, Arizona; Ira C. Husky, Oklahoma ; 
Philip P. Smith, Colorado; W. V. Lambert, Nebraska ; Daniel B. Noble, Oregon ; 
Arthur Svendby, South Dakota. 

“C. L. Henderson, California, chairman.” 

The policies of our association and the fundamental principles upon which 
the association stands, as well as the immediate objectives of the association 
year by year, are set forth in the resolutions which are adopted at each annual 
convention. These resolutions are first considered and acted upon by the resolu- 
tions committee with 1 member from each of the 17 Western States present. 
They are then submitted to the delegation from each State where they are voted 
upon there. Then they are submitted to the convention as a whole; so, from 
this, it can be observed that the resolutions really do represent the thinking, 
the policies, and the objectives of the association. With this outline, I now call 
your attention to Resolution No. 15, which was also adopted at the last annual 
convention of the association in Phoenix, Ariz. 


“RESOLUTION No. 15—ExPANDED SoIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


“Whereas the National Reclamation Association, by resolutions heretofore 
adopted at annual meetings, has emphasized the urgent need for an expanded 
program of soil and water research as set forth in Senate Document No. 98, 82d 
Congress, 2d session; and 

“Whereas the Congress has appropriated funds for the buildings and equip- 
ment of two soil and water research laboratories in the Southwest; and 

“Whereas the concepts expressed in Senate Document No. 98 indicate the con- 
tinued need for the future establishment of additional soil and water research 
laboratories in other areas of the irrigated West; and 

“Whereas operation of existing laboratory facilities, and those that may be 
established in the future, will require specific funds to be appropriated by Con- 
gress for maintenance and operation : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association: 

“(a) Urge the allocation of adequate funds to the Western Soil and Water 
Research Branch of the Department of Agriculture to provide emphasis on such 
problems as: 

“(1) moisture conservation and erosion control; 

“(2) water supply and its physical control; 

“(3) determination of irrigation-water requirements; 

(4) methods of water application; 

“(5) drainage of irrigated lands; 

“(6) methods of increasing water yield by controlling undesirable vegeta- 
tion on watersheds; and 

“(7) methods of applying the findings of basic research to practices in 
the field through the medium of: (1) development farms; (2) cooperation 
with other agencies of the Department of Agriculture and related State 
agencies on irrigated farms to establish patterns of water requirements, 
water applications, and drainage practices. 

“(b) Urge continued support for the existing program relating to control of 
aquatic weeds and water-wasting vegetation; be it further 
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‘Resolved, That the officers, directors, and the agricultural research committee 
of this association be urged to keep members of the Congress and Federal ad- 
ministrators informed of the need for strengthening agricultural research relat- 
ing to the more effective utilization of our limited soil and water resources, and 
to support legislation sponsoring this objective.” 

The report of our National Reclamation Association agricultural research 
committee, together with Resolution No. 15 on expanded soil and water research, 
set forth very forcefully and conclusively, we believe, the very urgent need for 
a continued program of that nature throughout the arid and semiarid West. 
Therefore, we urgently request that the committee provide adequate funds with 
which to continue this work during the fiscal year 1959 in order that we may 
continue to meet the needs of our rapidly increasing population and expanding 
economy. 

Moss and aquatic weeds in irrigation canals.—Both the water users committee 
and the agricultural research committee of the National Reclamation Association 
have given a great deal of thought to the problem of finding an economical means 
of controlling moss in the irrigation canals of the West. This has become a 
real problem in many areas, particularly in the southern and warmer States. 
Two years ago we submitted to your committee for inspection and review a 
total of 146 letters which had been received from the officers and managers of 
irrigation districts and canal companies from all over the West. Altogether, 
they came from 13 States. These letters represented millions of acres of 
irrigated land. They all pointed to the very difficult problem of controlling moss 
and aquatic weeds in the irrigation canals. During the hot summer months, 
the growth of moss is very rapid and it becomes very dense. In fact, within a 
very short time the moss will grow to such an extent that it is practically im- 
possible to run water through the irrigation canals. It is not only expensive to 
get rid of this moss, but the presence of the moss causes, in many instances, a 
very serious shortage of water on the lower end of the irrigation systems, thus 
resulting in a loss of crops. The manager of the Salt River Water Users Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Phoenix, Ariz., has discussed this matter with me 
on numerous occasions. Two years ago he told me that the average cost to 
his district to get rid of the moss in their irrigation systems was more than 
$100,000 annually. These people who have asked for help are not asking the 
Federal Government to get rid of the moss for them. They are perfectly willing 
to do that themselves. What they are asking is that the Federa] Government 
continue with an adequate research program in an effort to find an economical 
means of quickly getting rid of this moss. It is just as important that the moss 
be gotten rid of quickly as it is to reduce the cost, because the loss of water usually 
results in the loss of crops that amounts to far more than the actual cost of get- 
ting rid of the moss. 

This calls for a type of research that we cannot expect to have carried on by 
private capital. The benefits to be obtained would extend over the entire West. 
Some research in a rather small way has been initiated in Denver in a coopera- 
tive program that is being carried forward between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Reclamation. For fiscal year 1957 the budget recom- 
mendations were $100,000, but appropriations for all studies of this kind were 
reduced and the funds made available for this particular study were reduced 
accordingly to about $71,000. The studies have been continued, but we do not 
believe that the appropriations have been adequate to carry this work forward 
in a manner that is justified by its importance. We urge that a more adequate 
appropriation be made available to continue these very important studies. 

Noxious weed control.—The control of noxious weeds on federally owned or 
controlled land is a serious problem in many States of the West, as indicated by 
the following resolution also adopted at the Phoenix convention : 


“RESOLUTION No. 14—Nox1ous WerrEep CONTROL 


“Whereas noxious weeds on federally controlled land are injurious to farm and 
range lands; and 

“Whereas at present no Federal funds are available for the control of noxious 
weeds on federally controlled lands: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association urges the appropriation 
of funds by Congress for the control of noxious weeds on federally controlled 
lands; and also urges Federal assistance through existing agencies in control of 
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noxious weeds on reclamation projects where a local project or agency requests 
Federal participation on the lands within the project or agency.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation has a rather limited amount of funds available, 
but that is limited to control of eradication of halogeton weeds. We believe 
that the control of noxious weeds on federally owned lands is a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. It is impossible for local farmers or local organiza- 
tions to clean up an area and get rid of weeds if an adjacent tract of federally 
owned land continues to remain infested with those weeds. We further believe 
that this is a job that should be carried on jointly between the Bureau of Re- 
eclamation and the Department of Agriculture. Accordingly, we recommend 
that funds be made available to the Department of Agriculture for the purpose 
of joining with the Bureau of Reclamation in a cooperative effort to control 
noxious weeds on federally owned or controlled lands. 

Snow surveys and streamflow forecasting—NSoil Conservation Service—Stream- 
flow forecasting is of the utmost importance to the farmers of the irrigated 
West who are dependent upon an adequate irrigation supply for the successful 
growing of crops. If there is to be a shortage of irrigation water during the 
irrigation season, then it is very important that the farmer should have that in- 
formation in time to plan his crops accordingly. In fact, there is probably no 
service rendered by any Federal agency that is more important to the people 
concerned than the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting carried on by the 
Soil Conservation Service. The irrigation farmers in practically every State 
in the western half of the United States look forward each year early in the 
spring and before time for the planting of crops to the reports that are published 
by this agency. A great deal of this work is carried on cooperatively. We also 
urge that adequate funds be made available to continue this excellent service in 
a manner commensurate with the needs of the growth of the West. 

Seepage losses in irrigation canals.—On numerous occasions in the past we 
have called to the attention of this committee the losses that have occurred in 
irrigation canals through seepage. Various methods have been employed to 
eliminate or reduce seepage losses, including concrete lining, asphalt lining, as 
well as lining with silt and claylike materials. Some very effective research 
has been carried on at the Colorado A. and M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. This, 
however, is another field where considerable research would be helpful in the 
efforts that are being made to find a more economical means of reducing seepage 
losses. In many instances in the irrigation canals losses run as high as 25 per- 
cent of water carried. With the ever-increasing demand for water, it is uni- 
versally recognized that water is becoming one of our most critical problems. 
Anything that can be done to save water is worthy of consideration. We believe 
this is another field in which the Department of Agriculture should join with 
other appropriate agencies in an adequate research program. 

Again, on behalf of the membership of the National Reclamation Association, 
I wish to express to this committee our sincere appreciation of the splendid sup- 


port you have given to us over a long period of years in our efforts to arrive at a 
solution of these problems. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wetsn. We understand that the funds which have been made 
available and are proposed are probably adequate, at least they said it 
was taking care of the program fairly well. 

Now that problem of moss in the irrigation canals is a growing 
problem. It isa tremendous problem. 

One of the first jobs that I had at the conclusion of World War I 
was the supervision of the canal irrigation in Idaho. At that time 
they had moss just at the lower ends of the canal. Now it is a prob- 
lem as to the full length of the canal—some 28 or 30 miles, and that }s 
true of practically every irrigation canal out there. 

Senator Russeiu. Is that in the nature of a fungus or is it like the 
Japanese water lily? 

Mr. We su. More like that. It grows in in a fine grain box. It 
grows right up out of the sediment of the bottom of the canals and 
eventually it will get up to where it is impossible to get the water 
through the canals. 
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One difficulty is, Senator Hayden’s difficulty is, in the Salt Water 
Valley, it cost them $100,000 alone. 

Senator Russeii. What do they use to cut it out ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Machine, disk, big heavy chains and chemicals, too. 

Now these people are not asking the Government to come in and help 
them fight the moss, but they are asking for some reserve and study to 
see if there are some means to control that moss. 

Two years ago we sent letters out to irrigation districts over the 
West. We received something like 146 replies. 

It isn’t so much of a problem in the extreme northern States because 
it is cooler there. In the warmer States, two-thirds of the States of 
the West it isa very real problem. 

We appreciate the work that has been done. We hope that research 
will be continued in the Denver laboratory. 

Senator Russeiy. Arizona sunshine is not an unmitigated blessing. 

Mr. Wetsu. Not in that respect. Of course, I do want to put in a 
good word for the soil-conservation service that they have carried on 
over the West. That gets the information to the farmers in advance 
as to what they can expect in the way of a water supply, and it is 
extremely important that they can plan their crops accordingly. 

That is the extent of my statement, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much, for the consideration you have given to our program. 

Senator Russeru. We are very glad to have heard you, Mr. Welsh. 


Your entire statement and attachment will be made a part of this 
record. 


Mr. Wetsn. Thank you. 

Senator Russert. That concludes the hearing for the day. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., Friday, March 28, 1958, the hearing in the 
above-entitled matter was adjourned, to reconvene on Monday, March 
31, 1958, at 10: 30 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY APRIL 1, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m. pursuant to recess in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Hayden, Robertson, Holland, Ellender, 
Stennis, Young, and Aiken. 


Water LABORATORY FOR THE West, LoGaN, UTAH 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russet.. The committee will come to order. 

We are honored to have before us this morning as a witness to 
present a matter of interest to him and his colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Utah, Senator Watkins. You may make such 
statement as you see fit, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. I thank you for the opportunity to appear here. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, Senator Bennett, and I come before 
you this morning with a request that you include in the agriculture 
appropriations bill an item for a second water laboratory for the West, 
to be located at the Utah State University in Logan, Utah. 

As you may recall, Senator Bennett appeared before you last June 
with a similar joint request. However, the bill as reported from this 
committee recommended regional water laboratories for Minnesota 
and Mississippi in the East, and for Arizona in the West. 

We concurred in the need for these research facilities and supported 
the measure on the floor. Now we are asking that the committee 
supplement the program for the Western States, by recommending 
authorization of a centrally located research laboratory in Utah which 
can serve directly the mountain-plateau country of the West and 
provide much needed hydraulics research facilities for the benefit of 
the entire country. 

PLANT AVAILABLE 


One of the reasons for enthusiasm about the proposed laboratory 
location at Logan, Utah, is that adoption of this site would enable the 
Federal Government to utilize a half-million dollar plant, complete 
with water supply, already developed by the State university. We 
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do not know of any other place in the country where such superior 
facilities are available for this purpose. 

In addition, I wish to point out that while our good friends in the 
East and South are just now developing a lively interest in irrigation 
and in storing water for agricultural use, we in the semiarid West 
have been coping for a century with this problem. Since coloniza- 
tion days we have had an inadequate supply of water; we must strive 
continually to get the best value out the “liquid gold” we use to 
make out deserts blossom and to turn sagebrush flats into farms and 
communities. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I think you might be interested 
in knowing that Utah holds the distinction among Anglo-Saxons who 
were the first in this country to put water to use for irrigation. 

The Mormon pioneers went out there in 1847. It was either a 
case of finding water or starving to death. One of the first things they 
did the day they arrived there was to plow a furrow out of the creek 
which flows where the Salt Lake City business district is now 
located; that is when modern irrigation began in the United States. 

That kind of a record backs up our interest in water, and we have 
more or less led in the development of irrigation practices. We have 
had some very fine experts out there who have helped the Nation 
immeasurably through our Utah State University. This school used 
to be called the Utah State Agricultural College. It is one of the 
land-grant colleges. 

Senator Russetut. Those Mormon pioneers were certainly vigorous 
and hardy and resourceful people. If they hadn’t been, why, none of 
them would ever have gotten to Utah. 

Senator AIKEN. It is a good thing they had a good solid Vermonter 
leading that outfit, or they might not have gotten around to plowing 
that irrigation ditch. 

Senator Watkins. He was a great pioneer. And the Vermont con- 
servatism and the rigorous climate of Vermont helped temper him to 
conquer the desert. 

Yes, nature not only has provided us with a century-old challenge 
to conserve water, but also has given us continuing problems in the 
efficient use, transportation and distribution of water, aggravated by 
the mounting costs of water for all beneficial uses. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


These facts underscore the justification of two water laboratories 
for the West. I do not know much about the plans for the new 
Arizona laboratory, but I do know that the plant facilities available 
at Logan, Utah, are adequate enough to provide some vitally needed 
research in engineering hydraulics that to my knowledge is not 
presently duplicated anywhere else in the country. 

With the facilities available at Utah State University competent 
research could be conducted into the control and distribution of water, 
a subject important not only in the semiarid West, but anywhere it 
has become necessary to utilize a limited water supply to the very 
last drop. This subject in the West rivals virtually any other sub- 
ject you can name for its importance to future growth and economic 
expansion. 

As you members of this subcommittee are well aware, water is not 
only the No. 1 natural resource in the West, but the provision of an 
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adequate supply of fresh water is also becoming a subject of major 
importance in many parts of the country long considered as humid 
or areas of an overabundance of water. The proposed Utah labora- 
tory could conduct research in smaller storage structures, measurin 
devices, small canals, and farm ditches, farm application systems, an 
other hydraulics problems—all matters of extreme importance to the 
individual water user and to States and local governments concerned 
with water availability. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BENNETT 


Senator Bennett could not be here this morning. So he has sent a 
statement which he wishes to have included in the record, together 
with an exhibit. 

Senator Russeiy. We will be glad to put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


NEEDED, A Water Laporatory at LoGaN, UTAH 


Last year, this committee appropriated funds to construct 3 new regional soil 
and water laboratory facilities, 2 of them in the East, but only 1 in the West. 

The western laboratory at Phoenix, Ariz., is ideally located to serve the great 
Southwest, including Arizona, New Mexico, portions of Texas and Oklahoma, 
much of Nevada and southern California. I am here this morning to urge that 
you appropriate funds this year to construct a laboratory at Logan, Utah, to 
service the higher altitude areas in the Mountain States and the Northwest 
where different, even unique, water and soil problems are found. 

There is great need for a water laboratory in the Mountain States because of 
the critically short supply of water in many areas with the consequent necessity 
of assuring that the water we do have is most efficiently and beneficially utilized. 

There is already a nucleus for a water laboratory present near the mouth of 
Logan Canyon which would provide the most economical site in the Western 
United States for such a facility. The Utah State University already owns and 
operates a dam, powerplant, and reservoir within a mile of the campus. 

The prospectus which I would like to submit to the subcommittee contains a 
map and picture in the back showing the extent and nature of the existing develop- 
ment. A water laboratory at any other location would cost much more. 

Perhaps of equal importance, the State University at Logan is world famed for 
the number and quality of its faculty and graudates who are experts in the water 
and soil fields. The Department of Agriculture has selected the university as 
the training center for officials from foreign countries for irrigation agriculture. 

Logan is near the center of the irrigation West with representative agricultural 
and climatic conditions. Moreover, the Logan site is strategically located for 
carrying out water studies which must be made in conjunction with the Colorado 
River storage project now under construction. 

I, therefore, urge your favorable consideration for the Logan laboratory. 


BROCHURE REGARDING LABORATORY 


Senator Warkins. I direct your attention to pages 16 and 20 of 
the brochure which I present. I hope you members of this subcom- 
mittee will have time to read these pages, if you do not have time to 
read the entire brochure. I will close by reading the one-paragraph 
summary beginning on page 19. 


The Logan site possesses all of the important features which would be desirable 
for a Federal water laboratory specializing in water control and distribution 
research. Extremely favorable physical conditions, including the necessary water 
supply, exist. These are believed unique at a western university offering both 
engineering and agriculture. Utah State University would enter into cooperative 
work with the laboratory. An equal hydraulics laboratory site would cost many 
oo of thousands of dollars to develop at any other university location in 
the West. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I have had some personal experience in the 
matter of irrigation and the handling of water supplies and the 
preservation and conservation of them for many, many years. I 
have been active in the practice of law. My field is almost entirely 
confined to irrigation law and reclamation. I have been engaged in 
irrigation farming since my youth asa farm boy. And I have used the 
shovel and what is necessary to divert water and apply it to the soil. 
It has been more or less a major part of my life. 

I am still engaged in agriculture, in a fruit farming area where we 
have to practice the most rigorous conservation of water in order to 
exist at all. So, I am talking about a subject that is very close to me 
and that I have had personal experience in and I am now very deeply 
interested in it. 

I happen to know about this school. I know the great benefit it 
has been to the entire West over the years. It is one of the first 
agricultural engineering schools in the West; they developed many 
prominent research scientists and engineers there—scientists who dis- 
covered a way to make soils in that area hold water longer and store 
it from year to year. 

Dr. John A. Widtsoe, a Norwegian immigrant that came over to 
this country and became on of the world’s outstanding scholars in the 
field of agriculture and irrigation, found out that a farmer in a semiarid 
area could take a tract of dry land, plow it one year, let it lie fallow the 
next year, and then plant it again. By that method, farmers in the 
West were able to develop grain-producing farms in areas that would 
otherwise have been nothing but desert. 

It took 2 years to grow a crop by this method, but they did it. 
They succeeded very well. And this practice has been followed all 
over the West. 

So, this Utah school is famous for its activities in irrigation research. 
The Governor of our State was director, for many years, of irrigation 
research for the Department of Agric ulture. 

They have been handicapped there because they don’t have the 
money to go out and build and maintain the kind of facilities needed. 
They have all the basic facilities there however, and they would fit 
into the picture for a complete research laboratory. 

Senator RusseLtt. How much money are you seeking? 

Senator Warxins. I think about $470,000 would finish the job 
that we think ought to be finished. 


ANNUAL OPERATING COST 


Senator Russe_yt. What would be the annual cost? 

Senator Watkins. Maintenance and operation? 

Senator Russe. Yes. 

Senator Warxkins. That I don’t have in mind at the moment. 

Senator Russeti. Have you discussed this with the appropriate 
officials in the Department of Agriculture? 

Senator Warkins. Yes. And also with the Bureau of the Budget. 


ATTITUDE OF DEPARTMENT ON ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Senator Russeiyt. The Department in testimony before this com- 
mittee has strongly urged against the creation of any additional 
laboratories. They say they can strengthen the work better by addi- 
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tional personnel that they need at various places. At least I under- 
stood that to be their testimony from the Assistant Secretary Peterson 
when he appeared here. 

Senator Watkins. Well, we have presented it to him. I didn’t 
get the impression at that time that he would be opposed to a measure 
of this kind. However, he probably did not express himself one way 
or the other. But we realize the need out there. We spend billions of 
dollars in building reclamation programs, projects of all kinds. We 
have a very limited amount of water. Yet, we don’t spend enough 
money in the use of the water after we get it. For instance, in the 
matter of distribution systems, the soil is rather porous in the western 
area. It is necessary to know exactly what kind of linings you have 
to have for irrigation canals. 

Of course, vou know if you make lining with concrete, but that is a 
very expensive way. Sometimes the concrete is broken up by heavy 
freezing. Other tests have to be made in order to know just how— 
just what materials to use at a lower cost to line those canals so more 
of the water gets ultimately to the fields and on the crops. 

Senator RusseLti. You are wasting “gold”? when you are wasting 
water. 

Senator Warkins. That is correct. 

We appropriate millions for that water development. We need a 
laboratory of this kind. If the Department of Agriculture has taken 
a position opposite to this, I will have to disagree with them, because 
I think they are mistaken in that. 

Senator Russeuu. I suggest you check with them. I am confident 
I am correct. 

Senator Warkins. I am sure you are. I just don’t agree with 
them, because I think they know that this college—— 

Senator Russe. Well, they want to strengthen the work, but they 
said they didn’t want any additional laboratories; that they want to 
get more experts into the field to do the additional work. 

But that they were recommending against creation of any additional 
laboratories. 

AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Watkins. As I remember, Mr. Chairman, the laboratories 
that were authorized last year were not recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Senator Russe.u. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. They were in the same category. 

Senator Russexiu. I am sorry. One of them was recommended by 
the Department. 

Senator Warkins. Was it? 

Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator HoLutanp. The chairman’s recollection is entirely correct. 
There was no opposition to the objective. But there was a strong 
statement that they thought they could obtain better value for Fed- 
eral money by intensifying the work at the stations now established, 
just as you have indicated. And that was brought out not only by 
Mr. Peterson but by the staff member who was with him, you remem- 
ber, who was handling this particular activity. 

Senator RussEe.u. Senator, we are very sympathetic with your prob- 
lem. And we will give it consideration. 
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Senator Stennis. May I ask one question? 
I missed the original part of his statement. 
Senator Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. This has to do with water conservation methods; 
is that correct? 

Senator Watkins. That is right, the use of waters. It is a water 
laboratory. Soil and water laboratory. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

I missed the first part of your statement. 

Senator Watkins. I| was pointing out the absolute necessity of using 
the best practices and developing still better practices for use of the 
water because we spend so many millions to get it. For instance, 
we have an authorization—we are working on a program now that 
calls for $760 million. And this type of basic research is important. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate fully your problem. 

Senator Russe.tit. We are glad to have heard from you, Senator 
Watkins. 

Senator Watkins. Thank you. 

Senator Russeit. The next item we have under consideration has 
to do with research on naval stores. My colleague, Senator Talmadge 
is here to appear with respect to this matter. 


NavaL Stores RESEARCH StTatTION, OLUSTEE, Fua. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator TatmapGe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the committee. 

I wish to speak a brief word in support of the proposed increase in 
research funds for the naval stores research station of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at Olustee, Fla. 

The gum naval stores industry is one of our Nation’s oldest. It isa 
$25 million-a-year business in my State of Georgia and represents one 
of the largest sources of cash farm income in about 40 percent of its 
counties. It is equally important to the economies of other South- 
eastern States, particularly Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INDUSTRY 


The difficulties which this important industry has experienced in 
recent years have been due largely to the fact that basic research into 
the properties and use of pine gum has not kept pace with the Nation’s 
technological advancement. As a result, it has been hard pressed 
to meet the keen competition from the chemical and petroleum 
industries. 

I do not appear as an expert on this question, but there are others 
here who can testify on the technical points involved. However, I do 
wish to emphasize to the subcommittee that survival of this industry 
is dependent upon the initiation of additional naval stores utilization 
research, 
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Pine gum represents a versatile raw material which affords many 
opportunities for making many additional valuable products. Al- 
though it is one of our country’s oldest agricultural commodities, little 
still is known of its chemical composition and commercial possibilities. 
In addition, its strategic possibilities appear most promising. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee will agree with me 
that this potential must not be lost to our national economy and 
defense posture. At a time when we are all concerned about the dire 
economic circumstances of the Nation’s farmers, it is important that 
Congress afford every available avenue through which additional farm 
income can be derived. That is particularly true in the light of the 
greater emphasis now being placed on the planting of trees to remove 
surplus land from agricultural production. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


It is asked that the appropriation for basic pine-gum-utilization 
research be increased $50,000 above the present $226,700. An addi- 
tional appropriation of $50,000 to expand this research program would, 
I feel, Mr. Chairman, be an investment which would pay many times 
that small amount in dividends to the farmer, to industry, and to the 
national defense. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my pleasure that the 
subcommittee is to hear today from a Georgian who is well qualified 
to testify about the naval-stores industry. He is Hon. Jim L. Gillis, 
Jr., of Soperton, Ga., a director of the American Turpentine Farmers 
Association Cooperativ e, who appears as a spokesman for that group. 
With Mr. Gillis are Judge Harley Langdale, Sr., of Valdosta, Ga., 
president of the American Turpentine Farmers Association Cooper- 
ative, and Hon. R. M. Newton, of Wiggins, Miss., vice president and 
director of the American Turpentine Farmers Association Cooperative. 

All of these gentlemen have an intimate knowledge of the naval- 
stores industry and its problems and are prepared to answer whatever 
questions the subcommittee may have of them. I believe you are 
the first witness. Is that right, Judge? 

Mr. Lanepa.e. Mr. Gillis will be first. He is chairman of our 
research committee. He will present our statement. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE, SOPERTON, Ga. 
STATEMENT OF JAMES L. GILLIS, JR., DIRECTOR 
FUNDS FOR PINE GUM RESEARCH 


Mr. Giuuis. As Senator Talmadge has stated, we are interested in 
some additional funds for research on pine gum and its derivatives 
The term “naval stores” originated in colonial times and encompasses 

ine gum and its primary derivatives, turpentine and rosin. It means 
Bette’ to people outside of the sphere of those who produce, trade, and 
use these important raw materials. The usage of the term, however, 
antedates the founding of the American Colonies and the origin an« 
use of turpentine and rosin go back to antiquity. 

While the name “naval stores” remains the same as in colonial times, 
these products and uses have changed with the time—from calking 
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seams and preserving rigging of wooden ships to synthetic rubber and 
all additives in modern jet motors. 

The adaptable naval-stores products are very much a part of the 
parade of progress. The naval-stores business evolutionary has de- 
veloped into a complex chemical enterprise and easily may be referred 
to as the old industry with a new look. 

For centuries pine gum turpentine and rosin have represented 
raw materials with a myriad of uses and these commodities which 
come from the slash and longleaf pine trees of the North and South 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas have 
been scientifically described and recognized as rivaling coal and 
petroleum in chemical value and versatility. 


POTENTIALITIES OF MATERIAL 


Yet scientists also tell us that the potentialities of these raw 
materials have scarcely been explored. The Aladdin’s lamp needed 
to open up the vast new uses for these materials lies in expanding 
research. For example, until comparatively recent years the primary 
use of turpentine was a solvent in paint. 

For rosin it is used as a paper size and took the bulk of the crop. 
Today uses of these materials embraces everything from the manu- 
facture of automobiles to pharmaceuticals, phonograph records, 
plasticizers, synthetic rubber and even as a base for perfumes and 
flavoring extracts. 

Pine gum provides an annual cash crop of some $25 million of 
value for thousands of small farmers in the southeastern section of 
the United States. 

This crop is unique in that it can be harvested monthly during the 
growing season from 8 to 10 months each year. The business of 
collecting gum from southern pine trees is probably the oldest. business 
in the country still in existence. And it 1s the largest forest product 
enterprise in the United States where the same trees may be worked 
continuously for vears as a cash crop without impairment to the trees 
for other uses. Pine gum is comparatively expensive to produce, 
because more than 50 percent of the production cost is represented by 
labor in working the trees, gathering the gum, and carrying it to 
market. Low prices for turpentine and rosin automatically mean 
lower prices for pine gum. And these price fluctuations affect the 
purchasing power of thousands of people who work pine trees for gum 
and in turn the welfare of the communities where they reside and 
which depend directly or indirectly on the income from the gum 
naval stores. 

Prices of gum turpentine and rosin have not materially changed in 
the past decade. And have not risen commensurate with the highest 
cost of labor and production materials. Nor have these prices reached 
a level as yet to enable gum farmers successfully to compete with many 
other forest product enterprises such as pulpwood and saw log 
stumping. 

Additionally, for a number of years gum production has declined 
more than 50 percent since 1949. And with it, demand for gum 
products has fallen, caused primarily by competition from nonagri- 
cultural products that are on the market as a result of research. 

Only by an expanded research effort can gum naval stores people 
expect to maintain and enlarge the outlets for their products. Lit- 
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erally thousands of acres of cutover idle and submarginal croplands 
are being planted each year to slash and long-leaf pine trees. 


MARKET SITUATION 


A very great potential exists to expand the production of pine gum 
but markets necessarily will need to be developed in proportion to 
accommodate additional production. The great number of people 
dependent upon gum farming for a living makes it imperative that 
expanded efforts be exerted for and on behalf of pine gum and its 
derivatives. 

During the past 25 years, turpentine has lost a sizable part of solvent 
property to steam distilled wood and sulphate turpentine and second 
to petroleum, mainly mineral spirits, which are lower priced and 
through research can be tailored to fit particular solvent and other use 
requirements. 

The volume of all types of rosin consumed in the United States is 
about the same as before World War II. The annual average domes- 
tic disappearance for the past 5 years approximates 700 million 
pounds. 

However, about 25 percent thereof represents gum rosin; 25 years 
ago 75 percent of the domestic consumption was comprised of gum 
rosin. This decline in volume similarly results from lower priced 
competitive products developed through research and also to signifi- 
cant changes in uses. 

For example, before the last war, yellow soap accounted for 25 to 30 
percent of the United States consumption of rosin. Now less than 3 
percent is used for this purpose. Obviously this particular loss was 
caused by research-developed detergents. 

The tremendous increase in the use of raw materials other than 
rosin and the production of synthetic resins and plastics combined 
with vigorous research activities of the manufacturers of these products 
also has contributed significantly to the loss of gum rosin outlets. 

Industry increasingly is demanding raw materials tailored for spe- 
cific uses, with sufficient research effort made of these outlets for pine 
gum, turpentine and rosin should be regained. The potentialities of 
pine gum and its derivatives as raw materials for the production of 
industrial chemicals have yet to be fully developed. 

The scientists report that the turpene and other chemical com- 
ponents of turpentine and the various acids and other constituents of 
gum rosin are high chemical reactive materials and readily permit the 
development and production of compounds having a wide variety of 
specific chemical properties economically useful to industry. 


RESEARCH STATION AT OLUSTEE, FLA. 


Currently the United States Department of Agriculture’s naval 
stores research station at Olustee, Fla., which is a part of the southern 
utilization research and development division of the Agricultural 
Research Service is engaged in a program of fundamental and applied 
utilization research on gum naval stores. 

It is seeking in its fundamental research activities new basic informa- 
tion on the physical and chemical properties of pine gum, turpentine, 
and rosin. 
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The station’s applied research efforts are directed toward utilizing 
the results of its fundamental research and to the development of new 
uses for materials from pine gum and its derivatives and toward the 
improvement of present gum naval stores products and the production 
thereof more economically. 

Pine gum, for example, contains many properties not present in 
rosin. And intensified work along this line needs to be expanded. 

The recent loss of four chemists trained in this particular field has 
caused a curtailment in this phase of the work at the naval stores 
research station. 

RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


The results of research studies and accomplishments at the station 
have been of tremendous importance to the gum naval stores people. 
Lacking the scientific knowledge properly to comment on these and 
other varied achievements I am unable intelligently to explain them. 
However, for the record, I have some of these research achievement 
sheets that I would like to submit which will be attached. 

Additional utilization research on pine gum, turpentine, and rosin 
is imperative if the business of economically producing and marketing 
these products is to survive. The oldest established uses for pine 
gum products no longer will survive. And as already indicated some 
of these outlets are steadily decreasing. 

New uses and improved products developed by research have par- 
tially compensated for the loss of some of these old outlets. Last 
year with the smallest gum crop on record demand for gum rosin and 
turpentine just about equalled the production. Obviously new uses 
for pine gum and its derivatives must be found before the decline in 
gum production can be halted and an increase in output can be 
achieved. 

Notwithstanding that pine gum is one of the oldest agricultural 
commodities, its chemical composition still is not commilinely known. 


NEED FOR EXPANDED RESEARCH 


Deficiencies in this respect constitute a serious handicap in the 
efforts being made to meet competition from the industrially pro- 
duced chemical and petroleum products. It is essential that research 
on pine gum be expanded in order to determine to the full this prod- 
uct’s basic chemical potentialities and the technology of economically 
utilizing these materials. The unique structure of the components of 
pine gum and its derivatives inherently enhance their value as poten- 
tial intermediates for a host of new products i in many fields such as 
plasticizers, synthetic resins, protective coating, fungicides, and so 
forth. 

The development of new products by the naval stores research 
station would in turn enable a processor or manufacturer to convert 
pine gum, turpentine, and rosin into new tailored derivatives to meet 
specific consumer requirements and thereby greatly strengthen the 
economic position of the gum farmers and the communities in which 
they live. 

The urgent need to expand the utilization of pine gum derivatives 
in this country cannot be too greatly emphasized. This can be accom- 
plished only through successful research. 
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The great need for expanding research on pine gum, turpentine, and 
rosin has been and is recognized and is strongly recommended by the 
American Turpentine Farmers Association Cooperative, whose mem- 
bership embraces more than 90 percent of the pine gum production in 
the United States. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the most effective utilization on pine gum lies in the 
full development and uses of its many and varied chemical components. 
It is already known from present limited knowledge that pine gum is 
an extremely versatile raw material affording many opportunities for 
providing additional raw material. 

Only the surface has been scratched as to its potential. While some 
results have been obtained in this work, lack of personnel and facilities 
at the naval stores station has rendered impractical the needed addi- 
tional attention that should be given to it. 

The American Turpentine Farmers Association Cooperative ur- 
gently requests that additional funds in the amount of $50,000 annual- 
ly be made available to supplement present research funds applicable 
to gum naval stores. 

These additional funds will permit broadening research studies on 
pine gum and should provide an adequate number of scientists to carry 
on this important work. 

The association believes that expanded research efforts on pine gum 
will open up needed new markets of inestimable value to the thousands 
of pine gum farmers. And let us emphasize again that pine gum is a 
unique, natural, agricultural product, whereas, the products with 
which it must compete are made through industrial processes. 

Research is the answer to new markets and greater demand for 
pine gum which has only potential or production expansion in the 
future among the three different types of naval stores products. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


LOSS OF TRAINED SCIENTISTS 


Senator Russeuu. Mr. Gillis, 1 am not sure that I understood why 
you lost those four trained scientists down there. 

There has been no reduction in appropriations. 

Mr. Lanapaue. On account of advances in salaries. They have to 
buy raw materials, and the salaries and everything else went up. 
And they had to reduce the number of people they had. In other 
words, the salaries increased, and the cost of materials that they used 
have increased. 

Mr. Gruuts. Several of these men have just gotten more money and 
they moved into an advanced field. 

Senator Russeitu. We have that all through the Government in the 
scientific field. Because we freeze our salaries. And the genius that 
we have doesn’t get any more than the most stupid fellows at the top 
grades. Sometimes they get in the top grades just by living longer. 

Mr. Lanepaue. The Senator from Georgia is really going to town 
on reforestation and the slash trees that make turpentine. 

I see Mr. Spade over here who is probably the best informed chemist 
there is on naval stores. He has been in the business ever since I was 
a boy. 
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USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Russeiu. I know Mr. Spade. But I wanted to find out 
about this association that you represent—are you familiar with the 
research that is proposed for this $50,000 additional, or any part 
thereof. 

Mr. Lanepate. As I say, this gum, or the component part thereof, 
very little is known about it. We understand that if this additional 
appropriation is made that it will be devoted to further research on 
gum and its products. And that is what we think we need. 

Mr. Giuuts. We have had that assurance, Senator. 

I will say this on behalf of the naval stores station: They have de- 
veloped new techniques in distillation of the product. They have 
standardized that. They have developed turbojet lubricants down 
there. There has been a lot done with turpentine. 

But rosin, they admit that probably the work hasn’t been done that 
should have been done. And we have the assurance with these addi- 
tional funds that they will put over 50 percent of their personnel to 
work on this improved product. 

Now, as a producer, if they can develop a use for the crude gum 
just as a clean product, it would probably save the producers, the 
farmers, thousands of dollars just in processing charges. 

Of course, whenever we go in to trying to analyze pine gum, it 
would probably take us back into resinates or turpenes. We do not 
know what it might amount to. But there is still a lot to be learned 
about it. 

Senator Russexiu. Do you think that that station has justified its 
existence up to now in the appropriations it has received, and with 
the services it has rendered in the use of naval stores? 

Mr. Grits. I certainly do. Without it I don’t imagine we would 
have an industry today. 


SOURCES OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Senator RusseLy. Where are we going to get any capable men to 
replace those who have gone? 

Mr. Giuuts. As a gum producer, I cannot answer that. 

Senator RusseLut. How about that, Mr. Spade? Do you think 
people are available in case we make this appropriation—personnel 
that are competent to do work in this field? 

Mr. Spape. Yes, sir. 

Senator RussELL. How do you organize your research? How do 
you select your research projects? 

Mr. Spape. I am no longer with the Government. I retired be- 
cause of youth about 3 years ago. 

Senator Russe.u. You worked out there at Olustee for a long time, 
didn’t you? 

PREVIOUS INCREASES GRANTED 


Mr. Spape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russevu. It seems to me I remember talking to you before. 
I got an increase here once to put chemicals around the trees to 
make them give down their milk a little more freely. 

Did you do anything with that money? 

Mr. Spape. Yes, sir. 
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Since then, about 75 percent of the production of gum now is 
based upon acid stimulation, which came from those appropriations. 

And if I might say this: You asked if the station has justified its 
existence. 

Some time ago I did add up the total of the appropriations since 
the setting up of the station. I have forgotten what it was. But it 
was a very conservative sum as compared to appropriations for 
research. 

And as a result of that I believe that the results of the work there 
is saving the gum industry a minimum of a million dollars a year. 
Or I will put it this way: It is increasing the income to the gum 
farmer of a million dollars a year. 

You recall also you gave an appropriation for gum cleaning. There 
is very little gum now—maybe 90 percent of the gum goes through 
the process developed at the station, a continuous gum still. All of 
that work was based upon the then-existing type of industry. 

With the changes that have occurred and the recognition that the 
pulp and paper people have immense sums of money and laboratories 
and conduct research for their products; the steam solvent people 
have sums of money and laboratories for research on their products; 
but the gum industry has never had its own laboratory. It has 
never been so that it could. 

So it has depended largely on Government work. They did form an 
association that conducted research to show their real interest in the 
matter. But that was given up because of bad times. 


NEED FOR PINE GUM RESEARCH 


But now we have a case where the industry has to base its whole 
future not on turpentine and rosin alone but on the pine gum. 

The pine oleoresin—well, you will find constituents and character- 
istics in the other competing products. But it is only in the pine 
oleoresin that you find these resin acids with their unique properties. 

And if a further study can be made on developing what acids are 
in there, what control their characteristics and the derivatives, 
I believe you will find that this new industry in 4 or 5 years will have 
its market, not in soaps or paper size, or matches or anything like that, 
but it will be the base of these raw chemicals for intermediate products, 
resin acid derivatives. 

Senator Russetyi. Who is in charge of the Olustee Station now? 

Mr. Spape. Right now E. L. Patton is in charge. 

Senator Russetu. Is he a competent and experienced scientist? 

Mr. Spape. He is a chemical engineer. I think he is going to be 
moved over to New Orleans. An Ray Lawrence is going to take 
charge of it. He is an organic chemist. Because of the shift in the 
type of work it was recognized that it might be desirable to have an 
organic chemist rather than an engineer, at this time, in charge. 

The men that were lost were very capable men. But they were 
attracted by salaries being paid by industry higher than the Govern- 
ment could afford to pay for that grade. 

Now, they assure me they can get men. 
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NEED FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 


The other thing, too, Mr. Chairman, is this: As you get into this 
new type of work, this fundamental basic type of work, you need 
more expensive types of equipment, pieces of equipment that the 
station had not used before. And that is going to take new money 
as a capital investment for the equipment. 

So, a good part of this money will go to buying equipment of that 
type. 

Senator Russet. We have a number of the members of the com- 
mittee that are interested in naval stores to the same extent that 
Iam. Our State happens to be the principal producer of it. 

Do any of you gentlemen have any questions to ask? 

Senator Ropertson. If I ask any questions of Judge Langdale, 
it is more apt to be about quail than naval stores. 

For the benefit of everybody interested in growing pines in the 
South, I would like for him to tell how you can grow pine trees and 
quail on the same land—he demonstrated that to me we fall down 
there near Valdosta. It is a wonderful thing. 

Senator Russe.u. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Gillis, I understand your problem here now 
myself, I think. 

The first point you made was that this covers the entire Southeast 
now. This is a station that involves problems for the entire Pine 
Belt of the country. 

Mr. Giuuts. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. The next thing is you are just getting up more 
and more against synthetics and materials like that. And you want 
this producible natural resource to have a better chance to compete 
with it, don’t you? 

Mr. Giuuts. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And you feel that the possibilities have not been 
fully explored or fully developed? 

Mr. Giuuts. That is quite true, sir. 


POTENTIAL OF NAVAL STORES PRODUCTS 


Now, here is another thing we know: That our wood naval stores— 
that is on the decline. Now, tar oil, which is another source of naval 
stores, which is the waste of our pulp mill, I think they estimate 
around 275,000 drums. That potential, as I understand it, is around 
400,000 drums, which is limited. So, in the future, if we are dependent 
on naval stores products, it is going to have to come through this vast 
source of living pine trees that we have. 

A jet fuel has been developed that has a lot of potential. Recently 
all the gum turpentine that the Commodity Credit Corporation owned 
was purchased by one large company. Why they purchased it there 
is a lot of speculation about. I won’t go into that, because it is from 
supposedly a highly secret source. 

So, as to the potential of it—in other words, if this country is to 
have a naval stores product within the next few years, it is going to 
more and more have to be dependent on growing it from these living 
trees that we have. 
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Senator Srpennis. And you feel like that you are really just not 
keeping up in your research; is that correct, at the rate you are 
supposed to? 

Mr. Grits. Very definitely, ves. 

Senator Stennis. What you have done has been remarkable. But 
you feel like the rate ought to be stepped up; is that correct? 

Mr. Giuuis. That is right. 

And they have agreed in New Orleans, through the station, that if 
they get these additional funds, they will step up the work on our 
crude gum, which as Dr. Spade says, has a lot of potentialities there 
that they already realize. 


SPECIFIC USE OF PROPOSED INCREASE 


Senator Stennis. Specifically what do you expect this money to 
be used for? 

You might strengthen your case if you answer that question that 
the chairmen asked. 

Mr. Lanecpaue. We figure on hiring four more chemists and put 
them exclusively on this. 

Mr. Giuuis. They have agreed to put over 50 percent of their 
personnel if we can get these 4 additional chemists to work on this basic 
gum research. 

Senator Russe.tu. That would be on the gum. And, of course, if 
you can develop any uses for that, it would save the cost of distilling, 
separating, the turpentine from the rosin and in effect give us a new 
useful raw material. Because gum is a raw material. 

Mr. Gruuis. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. One further question. 

These people that are in this business, they buy from producers 
large and small? In other words, the small, landowner has a chance 
to have a market. The more uses you have for this pine, for this 
gum, the more chance he has for a good market; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Gruuis. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. In other words, this is not just for the benefit of a 
few large producers that this work is being done? 

Mr. Giuuts. Incidentally, Senator, about all our production was 
from large producers. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Giuuis. Today there are very, very few large producers and 
most of them are small gum farmers. He is probably ¢ growing cotton 
and a little tobacco and he has got these trees on his farm. And it is 
these small farmers where the vast majority of our production is 
coming from now. 

Senator Stennis. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 

The majority of your production is coming from these ‘small farmers. 

Mr. Giuuis. That is right. 

They make from 2 to 10 barrels, probably by dipping; maybe less 
than a hundred barrels a year. 

Senator Stennis. I know down in my State the National Forest 
Service—it is bid, you know. They open bids, and they have some 
spirited bidding on it. The farmers get in on it. 
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FLORIDA PRODUCTION 


Senator HoLLanp. Of course, we are very much interested in this 
objective in Florida not only because the station is there, adjoining 
the Osceola National Forest, which is probably the fastest replacing 
area for pine timber along with south Georgia. Ii is in the most 
fertile area of reproduction of pine timber that is found anywhere. 

And it happens to be on the skirt of this large national forest which 
has this tremendous resource that belongs to the Government. But 
we are also interested because of the amount of production which we 
have, which does not approach that of Georgia, but I think we are 
second in the group of producing States. 

And likewise, we have so many of the processing plants which use 
the raw product like the Hercules Powder Co., and others, some of 
which are located in your State. And I feel that the emphasis in the 
research efforts of Olustee heretofore has been placed on production 
and cleaning of the product and things of that kind, and that now 
that the emphasis should turn to the adaptation of it to other uses 
And I will certainly regard this request most sympathetically, because 
I have found out from inspection of, say, Newport Industries, among 
others, that they are using it now for something like a hundred 
different kinds of byproducts. 

And they have divisions that are using it in even more general ways. 

Nobody knows until experimentation proves it what further uses 
there will be. I think it is a very fine product. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent would any of the funds you are 
requesting further develop the production of naval stores? 

Mr. Giuuis. Not any of this. In other words, what 

Senator ELLtenper. Well, as I understand it, the production has 
increased considerably in the last few years; has it not? 

Mr. Giuuis. You mean production of our raw materials? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Giuuis. It has decreased steadily. 

Mr. Lanapate. Gum has. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand that many of the paper mills 
use a liquid that comes from their operations to make naval-stores 
materials. 

Mr. Giuuts. Are you referring to sulfate turpentine or tar oil? 

Senator ELLENDER. Rosins and all sorts of products. 

Mr. Lanepate. Now, gum has three phases. One is from the 
stump. One is from the paper mills. And then from the living pine 
trees. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Lanepaue. Now, the stumpwood is declining some. The pulp- 
wood has increased a little bit. And the pine has gone down. Making 
the overall picture about the same. But you see, the stumpwood is 
going to climb from here on out. 

Just original stumps make naval stores; they set and grow trees; 
but they don’t let them get old enough sny more. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean it will increase in stump? 

Mr. LanapaA.e. It is increasing every year. 

Senator ELtuenper. Do you find an increase in the liquid that is 
produced as a byproduct of the paper mill? 
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Mr. Lanepate. It has increased, but they tell me it has now about 
reached its capacity with the mills in the South. But the gum that 
is the only big potentialities for the future there is, living pines. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Mr. Giuuis. Mr. Chairman, incidentally, we have a research com- 
mittee in the association. And regardless of whether we get the ap- 
propriation or not, we intend to meet at least twice a year at this 
station to let them know of our interest and try to encourage them. 

Senator Russeuu. I am sure it will be helpful. I think I can assure 
you that this committee will be sympathetic to the needs that you 
expressed here. 

Mr. Giuuis. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanepaue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. The next witnesses that were listed are here to 
present the cold hardiness research. 

Senator Holland is in charge of that in the committee. But 
Senator Williams of Delaware, who has a matter that he wishes to 
bring out briefly, is here, and he wants to get back to his work. 

Senator Holland has agreed to defer to you, Senator Williams. 


TRANSFER OF PouLtTRY INSPECTION FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Witu1aMs. I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, Senator Holland 
yielding here and the opportunity to be here this morning. 

I am appearing in connection with an item found in the House report 
on H. R. 11767 on page 21, where it is noted that the House Appro- 
priations Committee transferred $7 million originally requested by 
the Department of Agriculture for poultry inspection to be used by 
the Poultry Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service over to 
the Red Meat Inspection Division under the same Department. 

Last year when Congress enacted for the first time a mandatory 
poultry inspection bill, the poultry organizations and the farm organi- 
zations were unanimous in recommending that the poultry inspection 
service should remain under the Poultry Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, which Division for years prior thereto had con- 
ducted the poultry inspection on a voluntary basis. 


REASONS FOR REQUEST 


The reasons for this request by the poultry organizations to keep 
this inspection service in the Poultry Division were: 

1. A strong feeling by the poultrymen that poultry as a farm 
product was important enough to rate its own division. 

2. The Poultry Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service has 
for the past several years handled all poultry inspection and thereby 
not only is better qualified to continue the operations but also has in 
the field a series of regulations understood by the industry. 
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3. When Congress enacted the mandatory poultry inspection bill 
last year we overwhelmingly rejected both in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and in the Senate the suggestion from some quarters that this 
inspection service for poultry be placed in the Red Meat Inspection 
Division. 

It was with the definite understanding that the poultry inspection 
service was to remain under the same division in the Department of 
Agriculture as it had been prior thereto, that the farmers endorsed 
the mandatory inspection bill, and for Congress now by indirection to 
transfer this inspection service to the red meat section would be a 
breach of faith on our part. 


MANDATORY INSPECTION LAW 


{ The mandatory poultry inspection law goes into full effect on 
. January 1, 1959; however, on an optional basis after May 1, 1958, 
any plant can qualify and begin operating under the inspection service. 
This optional date is only 30 days hence, and many plants through- 
out the country either have already qualified or are in the process of 
meeting the qualifications. Regulations are in the field, and for 
months the industry has been becoming acquainted with these regula- 
tions; and to make this change as suggested in the House bill would 
not only be a breach of faith but also unquestionably seriously disrupt 
the implementation of the mandatory inspection bill. 


TRANSFER REQUESTED 


I strongly urge and request that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee transfer this $7 million appropriation back to the Poultry 
Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service, where it has always 
been and where it should remain and where the Department of Agri- 
culture is on record as requesting that it remain. 

To save the time of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask to have included as a part of my remarks a statement prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture yesterday supporting this same 
position that the Inspection Service be kept in their Department as a 
separate department. 

Senator Russe. Does that have the approval of the Secretary? 

Senator WituiAMs. Yes. 

Senator Russexu. It will appear in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PouLtTRY PRopuctTs 
INsPEcTION AcT BY THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


ne 6 rE oT seen een EE SERENA O I RT 


The assignment of responsibility for administering the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act was given very careful consideration by the Department prior to 
and following the enactment of the act. There are several basic reasons for 
assigning this activity to the Agricultural Marketing Service, namely: 

(1) An excellent permissive inspection program, developed by the Poultry 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, has been servicing industry for better 
than a quarter of a century. The present employees, constituting about one-haif 
of the estimated needed employment for the new program, will constitute the 
basic corps for staffing the mandatory program. 

(2) The Poultry Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, is staffed by excel- 
lent, well-qualified administrative and technical personnel serving this and other 
poultry programs, wherein a natural community of interest exists, and is fully 
conscious of public health responsibilities. 
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(3) The administrative servicing of the poultry inspection program is performed 
by personnel servicing this program among many other programs of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, such as other commodity grading and inspection pro- 

rams. 
. (4) Transition from the permissive program to the mandatory program can be 
accomplished with a minimum of confusion and cost by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service because of its responsibilities for the voluntary inspection program, as well 
as other related activities. 

(5) The assignment of the administrative responsibility for this program was 
taken up in considerable detail by the various legislative committees of the 
Congress before the legislation was enacted. This was discussed very fully by the 
various committees because there were numerous bills introduced in both Houses 
of Congress which would have assigned this responsibility to the Agricultural 
Research Service. The conclusion after consideration of the sentiment and evi- 
dence presented at that time was that the assignment of this activity should be 
left discretionary with the Secretary. 

(6) The poultry industry is a separate industry dealing basically with a different 
clientele than that involved in the meat inspection program. 

(7) Poultry plants are generally concentrated in different geographical locations 
than red meat packing plants. Therefore, the opportunity for combining super- 
visory functions is limited. 

(8) Separate staffs of inspectors are necessary since inspectors must be located 
in plants in sufficient numbers to provide for proper post mortem and ante mortem 
inspection procedures, with post mortem on a carcass-by-carcass basis as required 
by the law. It is essential that veterinarian supervisors be provided in close 
proximity to operating plants. 

(9) Presently, of approximately 350 plants operating under the voluntary poul- 
try inspection program, in which about 270 are processing poultry from live to 
ready-to-cook form, better than 185 are also using the voluntary grading program. 
Under the two programs presently personnel are cross licensed to perform both 
functions to the fullest extent possible. There are potentially greater savings to 
Government and industry through combining the administration of these 2 
programs than might be affected through the administration of the 2 inspection 
programs by 1 agency. 


PROPOSED AS SEPARATE DIVISION 


Senator Wriiuiams. The Secretary in testifying before our com- 
mittee on the poultry inspection bill endorsed the proposal that it 
should be kept as a separate division, and this is merely a reiteration 
of their former position. 

Senator ELLENpDER. It was my privilege to attend many of those 
hearings. 

There is no question but that the hearings will sustain the position 
taken by Senator Williams. I talked to Senator Humphrey about 
that yesterday, and he is of the same opinion. 

Senator WruuiaMs. | know of no objections in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

I have talked to most of the members. In each instance those to 
whom I have talked have been all in agreement, in support of the posi- 
tion I make today. 

Senator RusseLu. You make a strong argument. 

Senator Hotuanp. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee 
I support completely the recollections of the chairman of the committee 
because there is no doubt about that having been the decision of the 
committee. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. The poultry industry was unanimous from all 
areas of the country in requesting that this be done at the time. 

And the fact that the committee went along with that was one of 
the strong selling points in getting the industry to support the bill. I 
do think it would seriously jeopardize the position of the—— 
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Senator Russet. Do you know whether a point of order will be 
made against this bill when it is taken up in the other body? 

Senator WixuraMs. I don’t know. 

Senator Russe.u. They have a rule that legislation would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Senator WiiuraMs. In other words, it could be stricken out over 
there? 

Senator Russe.u. Yes. 

Senator WituiamMs. Not being a member of the House, I don’t 
know what would happen. But I know what would happen if I were 
over there. 

Senator Russeiu. Of course we have to deal with it on our own 
responsibility. 

Senator WituiaMs. We are asking to take it out, and we are hoping 
that it will be stopped over there. 

Senator Ropertson. I, of course, heard you quote the appropria- 
tion. And as I understood you to say, it had been separate, but in 
the budget they had an item of $7 million to put over, to be joined 
with the meat inspection. 


LEGISLATION COMTEMPLATED SEPARATE INSPECTION SERVICES 


Senator Wituiams. No; the budget recommended that it be kept 
separate. The poultry inspection bill, as it was passed last year, 
proposed that it be kept separate. 

The money we appropriated last year was for the separate operation. 
And the budget request was for separate operation. But somehow or 
other it was changed by the House committee and consolidated with 
the Red Meat Inspection Division. 

The Department is not recommending such action. 

Senator Ropertson. | want to be clear who did it. 

I am against it being done. We have two witnesses from Virginia 
that will testify. One of them is the biggest turkey producer in the 
United States. He is much interested, because he is president of the 
National Federation of Poultry Producers. 

And then we have Mr. Williams, who represents the State Poultry 
Federation. They are both supporting the position taken by the 
Senator. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. The poultry industry is unanimous in the opin- 
ion that poultry is a large enough segment of agriculture to justify its 
own division in the Department. I strongly support that recom- 
mendation. 

Senator Russett. We were glad to have heard you, Senator 
Williams. 

Senator WituraMms. Thank you. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear here this morning. 

Senator Russeiu. We are glad to have you. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I cannot stay until our Vir- 
ginia witnesses testify. But i merely wish to say thet I know both of 
the witnesses, and they speak for the poultry producers of the Nation, 
and of Virginia. I endorse what they say, and I am sorry that I 
cannot be here when they testify. But I am sure that I will read with 
interest their statement in the record. 

Senator Russet. We have all found it impossible to be at two 
places at the same time, Senator Robertson. 
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COLD HARDINESS RESEARCH 


Senator Russeuu. Senator Holland, I am sure that you know the 
order in which you wish to present the witnesses dealing with this 
cold hardiness research. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Perhaps it would simplify the matter if I made 
a brief preliminary statement. 

The citrus industry is far the largest fruit industry in the Nation, 
far the largest producer of vitamin C, which is one of the essential 
foods. And it exists in the Nation entirely in areas that are in the 
temperate zones. So that as much as we would like to claim in each 
of those areas that we were entirely free from the menace of cold, 
history has shown inescapably that we do suffer occasionally from 
killing cold es to some of our citrus trees. 

The latest such cold weather was experienced in our own State of 
Florida this last winter, and it has become quite clear that there 
is a difference between trees and stocks as to their hardiness to resist 
cold, 

The same thing has been experienced in California and Texas on 
occasions when they have been subjected to cold in the past. 

We do not know the reason why some trees resist cold while others 
have not, under identical conditions. 

We are anxious to get research programs underway immediately 
in order to study fully the results of the recent cold weather in Florida. 

The first witness—and maybe the only witness, because he speaks 
for the united industries affected—is Mr. Marvin Walker, who is a 
member of our Florida Citrus Commission, which is the State regu- 
latory body. He is general manager of the Florida Citrus Canners 
Cooperative of Lake Wales, Fla., and he is also chairman of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee on Research and 
Marketing of Citrus and Subtropical Fruits, which has strongly 
recommended this program. That Advisory Committee has strongly 
and unanimously recommended this program. 

So, if we might call on Mr. Walker, then I will later introduce, 
just so that the committee may know that they are here, the very wide 
and reputable representation from other parts of the industry. 


Fioripa Citrus CANNERS COOPERATIVE, LAKE WALES, FLA. 
STATEMENT OF MR. MARVIN H. WALKER, GENERAL MANAGER 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wacker. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
to conserve time, I would like to offer this statement for the record 
and then summarize parts of it. 

Senator Russety. We will be glad to have you do that. Your 
statement may be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


New ReEsEARCH ON CoLtp HARDINESS OF CITRUS 


My name is Marvin H. Walker, and I am general manager of the Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative of Lake Wales, Fla. 

I am appearing on behalf of the Florida Citrus Commission, the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, Florida Citrus Mutual, Sunkist Growers, Inc. and Pure Gold, Inc. of 
California, and the Texsun Citrus Exchange of Texas. 
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I am chairman of the Citrus and pone Fruit Research and Marketing 
Advisory Committee of the United States Department of Agriculture which, at 


its annual meeting on February 27, 1958, made the following recommendation to 
the Secretary of Agriculture: 


‘“PREBZE DAMAGE STUDY 


“The recent severe freezes in Florida, coupled with past freeze losses in Texas 
and California, emphasize that no major citrus producing area in the United States 
is free of such hazards. The committee urges that specific attention be directed 
toward research related to the production of cold hardy rootstocks and varieties, 
methods of inducing dormancy, treatments effecting recovery, and the economic 
utilization of injured fruit. This program should include investigations of virus 
disease, cultural practices and, other factors affecting general vigor and suscepti- 
bility to cold injury.” 

Since the current budget and proposed appropriations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture do not provide for this research, request is made for 
an appropriation of $184,742.40 for the equipment, land, personnel, and assistance 
needed to initiate these studies in Florida, California, and Texas. 

The citrus industry of the United States produces an annual crop valued at 
$404,022,000. This is double the value of the apple crop ($203,323,000) and 
nearly equal to the value of apples plus all other tree fruits combined ($513,550,- 
000). California grows approximately 25 percent of the country’s citrus crop, 
Arizona 2 percent, Texas 4 percent, and Florida 68 percent. Citrus in Florida 
represents 40 percent of the total value of all crops harvested in that State. 

The severe Florida freezes of December 11-12, 1957, January 8-9, 1958, and 
subsequent ones have brought havoc to citrus groves and caused great monetary 
losses to growers. Official estimates indicate a grower loss of approximately 27.5 
million boxes of fruit valued at $45 million to $50 million for 1957-58, and tree 
damage which will cause another 30 million to 40 million box loss before they are 
replaced or recover. These losses do not include the losses from added costs of 
pruning and extra pest control, loss of stock by nurseries, ete. They further do 
not include the loss of revenue from industries which are dependent on or derive 
revenue from the citrus industry, such as wage losses to fruit-handling labor, 
revenue to rail and truck carriers, farm-machinery dealers, merchants, etc. This 
also does not include the tax revenue loss to the Government, a sizable item. 
Reduction in business for all of these industries, as well as for the grower, means 
reduction in the taxes they pay. Citrus growers in Florida alone paid approxi- 
mately $30 million in Federal income tax in 1957. 

Let us take a moment to further analyze that figure, not from the grower or 
even the industry standpoint, but from the Federal Government income point 
of view. You appropriated last year approximately $340,000 for Federal citrus 
research in Florida or, in other words, you fed back from a $30 million income 
approximately 1.1 percent to improve the industry, protect income, and even 
increase it in years to come. This is far less than the average successful American 
industry pays for research. 

As a result of freeze damage this year the income of Florida citrus growers will 
be reduced approximately 30 percent. This, of course, must be an overall figure 
because there were areas in Florida in which the entire income of growers was 
destroyed. While it is a well-known fact that a 30 percent reduction in income to 
the producer reflects more than a 30 percent reduction in income tax (by virtue 
of the fact that 30 percent wipes out the higher income bracket), we are taking 
the 30 percent figure or $9 million for comparative purposes only. We are asking 
that a small percentage of the $21 million remaining of Government income from 
growers be appropriated to help solve the freeze damage problem and prevent, inso- 
far as it is humanly possible, its reoccurrence. 

Freeze injury is a constant hazard to citrus in all the major growing areas of the 
United States and takes some toll in some of the areas annually. All of our citrus- 
growing States, including California, Texas, Florida, Arizona, and Louisiana, have 
suffered on numerous occasions from cold injury and will continue to have test 
winters. The severe freezes of 1957-58 in Florida have refocused the need for 
well-rounded fundamental research which will result in increxsed winter hardiness. 
Much of the damage to citrus is usually the result of relatively short exposures to 
only a few degrees below the critical point; therefore, measures which would in- 
crease hardiness by only a small amount could save millions of dollars. 

The present request is presented as an emergency. Numerous observations 
have been made of individual citrus trees and blocks of trees after freezes in 
various areas which, for some reason, withstood exposure with little injury, 
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whereas surrounding trees with approximately the same exposure were killed or 
severely injured. Such trees must be marked for study and data must be gathered 
before they are removed by growers or are obliterated by new growth on damaged 
trees. It is important that these observations and records be made now and 
that propagations be made from apparently resistant sources this year while 
they can be obtained to serve as a basis for investigating the factors related to 
cold resistance. 

Research approaches which need immediate action are (1) breeding to produce 
better quality, especially fruit with higher sugar and better juice color which 
matures early enough to be harvested before advent of cold; (2) breeding to 
produce varieties which can stand lower temperature without damage; (3) breed- 
ing for more cold-hardy and better rootstocks; (4) use of heat treatments and 
development of nucellar lines to free citrus trees of viruses which presently make 
them more subject to cold injury; (5) finding of chemicals which will induce and 
prolong dormancy and thereby increase the tolerance of trees to cold; (6) deter- 
mine fertilization and cultural treatments which will give greatest cold hardiness. 
These studies are interrelated, and necessarily of long duration, hence if they are 
to be culminated must be set up on a basis sufficient to insure their completion. 
Research, particularly research on a problem of this nature, requires diligence, 
time, and patience and must be approached from numerous avenues and leads. 


The recent cold in Florida provides such leads, and the time to initiate this 
research program is now. 


NEED FOR COLD HARDINESS RESEARCH FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PROCESSING 


Citrus fruit has been established as an important and necessary health-giving 
item in the diet of the American people. People depend largely on oranges and 
grapefruit to supply their vitamin C. This has been established as a result of 
extensive research followed up by the citrus industry’s ability to supply the de- 
mand with high-quality products. The disruption of the orderly flow of this 
health-giving item to the consumer by freezes such as experienced in Florida this 
winter is serious in itself, but the effect on the processing industry is equally bad. 

Processing is an essential part of marketing and distributing citrus. It has 
made possible the distribution of seasonal production over the entire year. It 
the entire year. It has increased the consumption of citrus by providing a con- 
stant supply which the consumer can stock without spoilage loss. In the 1956-57 
harvest season, 73 percent of the Florida orange crop was processed as frozen 
orange concentrate, canned orange juice, chilled orange juice, pasteurized orange 
concentrate and canned or chilled orange sections. 

Processing is a very large manufacturing enterprise requiring tremendous 
capital investment in plants, machinery, and storage equipment. The industry 
also employs a large labor payroll, and a large quantity of supplies such as cans, 
cartons, bags, etc. To operate efficiently there must be an ample supply of good 
quality fruit. 

The freezes of December 1957 and January 1958 in Florida ruined much of the 
fruit supply and reduced the quality of part of the remainder. Processing plants 
were overtaxed in an effort to salvage damaged fruit and were shut down when 
the fruit supply ran out. The shutdown not only idled expensive equipment but 
the idled labor has become a serious public responsibility. The freezes of 1951 in 
Texas made it necessary to import fruit from other areas in order to maintain 
plants. 

New citrus varieties with high solids and good colored juice which mature early 
enough in the season to avoid the cold are badly needed. Late maturing varieties 
more cold hardy than Valencia or methods to make Valencia oranges more cold 
hardy are also needed. 


NEED FOR COLD HARDINESS RESEARCH FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE FRESH 
FRUIT HANDLER 


Sudden loss of a supply of fruits because of freezes wreaks havoc with the fresh 
fruit handler. Here is a highly organized industry that picks, treats, packs, and 
distributes the product to markets all over the country. Many specialized and 
skilled laborers are employed. Necessary sales programs and longstanding 
arrangements with markets to insure a constant flow of quality fruit to the con- 
sumer are at once thrown into discord by a major freeze such as we have expe- 
rienced in Florida. 

Such a disaster throws employees out of work, cuts heavily into the business of 
the common carriers (railroads and trucks). It also idles expensive packin ghouse 
machinery and other handling installations. 
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Fruit handlers are entirely dependent on growers and their products and, like 
growers, are not equipped to do research on such longtime projects as cold hardi- 
ness studies but must depend on agencies such as the United States Department 
of Agriculture to do it for them. Research which will increase cold hardiness 
even a small amount will save the fresh fruit industry millions of dollars. 


NEED FOR COLD HARDINESS RESEARCH FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE CITRUS 
GROWER 


Although all segments of the citrus industry suffer when damaging freezes 
occur, the plight of the citrus gorwer is particularly acute. He has a big invest- 
ment in trees built up over their long developmental period. Loss or damage to 
his trees cannot be restored by capital alone, if he had the capital, because of the 
time element. In the freezes of this past winter in Florida, as in the 1951 freeze 
in Texas, some growers’ trees were killed outright, and many growers suffered 
heavy damage which will be reflected for several years in their production. 

The growers’ loss means loss to many people and industries directly dependent 
on him—his labor, the fertilizer and spray material industries, the farm implement 
dealers, and tax revenue to the Government, to mention a few. Reduced income 
to the grower and to all of his dependent industries is reflected in the welfare of 
many businesses from the butcher and the baker on to automobile dealer and the 
railroads and trucklines which ship his crop. Tax revenue loss is not limited to 
the grower but is reflected all the way down the line in each business dependent on 
the grower. 

The grower is not equipped to do or support the extensive research necessary to 
protect his interests. As a nationwide problem, common to all of the citrus- 
growing States, a study of cold injury and ways to minimize it becomes a problem 
which should be actively pursued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
We have had disastrous freezes in the past and opportunities to initiate such work 
have been neglected and passed over. 


ESTIMATED COST 


Because of the differences in soils, rootstocks, varieties, and cultural practices 
in the major producing areas of California, Texas, and Florida, cold hardiness 
research should be conducted in each of these States. It is recommended the 
work be done by the United States Department of Agriculture at its horticultural 
stations at Indio, Calif., Weslaco, Tex., and Orlando, Fla. The following is a 
summary of the estimated cost: 


Breakdown of new research need money 





Salaries ____-_-- tiiank dusmimetwak base cudatunas te. sauce $15, 230. 00 
Equipment, utilities, labor, supplies, ete__.-_......-.-------- 22, 500. 00 
at nnn Re en aw hh eibh de deh nage ews boanbadd wie 37, 730. 00 
Indio, Calif.: 
2 cit gat Fy isis 2 os x nd sgiatitnn Ooi ebanka ees ete aie tat eet adele 10, 060. 00 
Equipment, maintenance, labor, supplies, ete....._...-.-.---. 14, 000. 00 
OR ee lis, aes tagias baw ween nielne th diet aleal on ie plslank ha aun te 24, 060. 00 
Orlando, Fla.: ~ 
NR Soe ee bak wim setae Seiad ened aka sien iene be 29, 230. 00 
Equipment, supplies, land rental, labor, ete______..--__------ 71, 543. 70 





100, 773. 70 
22, 178. 70 


"184, 742. 40 


SUMMARY 


Land suitable for citrus production in the United States is limited, and becom- 
ing more so each year because of urban developments, especially in California 
and Florida. If the major citrus States are to continue to produce sufficient fruit 
in the years ahead to meet the dietary needs of the people of this country, ways 
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must be found to make citrus trees less susceptible to severe damage from low 
temperatures. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator RussELu. I might say that Senator Holland has been 
educating us all along through these hearings on this cold hardiness 
research. 

Mr. Wacker. I am appearing on behalf of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, Florida Citrus Mutual, Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Sunkist Growers, Inc., of California, and the Texas Citrus Exchange. 

I am Chairman of the Department of Agriculture Citrus Research 
and Advisory Marketing Committee, which at its annual meeting 
on February 27 made the following recommendation to the Secretary 
of Agriculture: 

The recent severe freezes in Florida coupled with past freeze losses in Texas and 
California emphasize that no major citrus-producing area in the United States is 
free of such hazards. The Committee urges that specific attention be directed 
toward research related to the production of cold hardy rootstocks and varieties, 
methods of inducing dormancy, treatment effecting recovery, and the economic 
utilization of injured fruit. 

This program should include investigation of virus disease, culturel practices, 
and other factors affecting general vigor and susceptibility to cold injury. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Since the current budget and proposed appropriations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture do not provide for this research, request is 
made for an appropriation of $184,742.40 for the equipment, land, 
personnel, and assistance needed to initiate these studies and investi- 
gations in Florida, California, and Texas. 

The citrus industry of the United States produces an annual crop 
valued at $404 million, which is double the value of the apple crop— 
$203 million—and nearly equal to the value of the apples plus all other 
tree production combined—$513 million. 

California grows approximately 25 percent of the country’s citrus 
crop; Arizona, 2 percent; Texas, 4 percent; and Florida, 68 percent. 

The severe freezes in Florida in December of 1957 and January of 
1958 and subsequent ones have brought havoe to citrus groves and 
caused great monetary losses to growers. 


CITRUS FRUIT LOSS 


Official estimates indicate a grower loss of approximately 27,500,000 
boxes of fruit valued at from $45 million to $50 million for 1957-58, 
and tremendous damage which will cause another thirty to forty 
million box loss before ‘they are replaced or recovered. These losses 
do not include the losses from the added costs of pruning and extra 
pest control, loss of stock by nurseries, and so forth. 

They further do not include the loss of revenue from industries 
which are dependent on or derive revenue from the citrus industry 
such as wage losses through fruit handling labor, truck carriers, farm 
machinery dealers, and so forth. 

This does not include the tax revenue lost to the Government, a 
sizable item. 

Reduction in business for all these industries, as well as for the 
grower, means reduction in the taxes they pay. Citrus growers in 
Florida alone paid $30 million in Federal income taxes in 1957. 
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And, incidentally, the Federal appropriation for research in citrus 
in Florida last year was about $340,000. 












































NEED FOR COLD HARDINESS RESEARCH 


Freeze injury is a constant hazard to citrus and all the major growing 
' areas of the United States, and takes some toll in some of the areas 
| annually. All of our citrus growing States, including California, 
| Texas, Florida, Arizona, and Louisiana, have suffered on numerous 
occasions from cold injury, and we will continue to have test winters. 
i The severe freezes of 1957-58 in Florida have refocused the need for 
well-rounded fundamental research which will result in increased 
winter hardiness. 

Some of the damage in citrus is due to the result of exposure of only 
a few degrees below the critical point. Therefore, the measures 
which would increase hardiness by only a small amount could save 
millions of dollars. 

The present request is presented as an emergency. Numerous 
observations have been made of individual citrus trees and blocks of 
trees after freezes in various areas which, for some reason, withstood 
exposure with little injury, whereas surrounding trees with approxi- 
mately the same exposure were killed or severely injured. 

If the chairman would permit, I would like to pass around these 
photographs taken in Florida this winter. 

Senator Youna. Is that frost kill or disease? 


EFFECTS OF FROST SHOWN 


Mr. Waker. That is cold weather. 

These pictures show freeze damage to various trees of the same 
variety and root stock, in the same groves, same soil, same cultivation, 
fertilization, and everything else. 

But here (pointing) we find a tree which survived without any severe 
damage whereas surrounding trees with approximately the same ex- 
posure were killed completely. We think it is important to us to find 
out why. Such trees, as you see in these photographs, must be marked 
for study and data must be gathered before they are removed by 
growers, or are obliterated by new growth on damaged trees. It is 
important that these observations and records be made now and that 
propagations be made from apparently resistant sources this year 
while they can be obtained to serve as a basis for investigating the 
factors related to cold resistance. 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


The research programs which need immediate action are (1) breed- 
ing to produce better quality, especially fruit with higher sugar and 
better juice color which matures early enough to be harvested before 
the advent of cold; (2) breeding to produce varieties which can with- 
stand lower temperatures without damage; (3) breeding for more cold 
hardy and better root stocks; (4) use of heat treatments and develop- 
ment of new methods to free citrus of viruses which presently make 
them more subject to cold injury; (5) finding the chemicals which will 
induce and prolong dormancy and thereby increase the tolerance of 
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trees to cold; and (6) determine fertilization and cultural treatment 
which will give greatest cold hardiness. 

These studies are interrelated and necessarily of long duration. 
Hence, if they are to be culminated, they must bs set up on a basis 
sufficient to insure their completion. 

Research, particularly research on a problem of this nature, requires 
additional effort and diligence; it requires time and patience and must 
be approached from numerous avenues and leads. 

The recent cold in Florida provides such leads. And the time to 
initiate this research program is now. 

Because of the differences in soil, root stocks, and varieties and 
cultural practices in the major States of California, Texas, and 
Florida, cold hardiness research should be conducted in each of these 
States. It is recommended that the work be done by the Department 
of Agriculture and its horticultural stations at Indio, Calif., Weslaco, 
Tex., and Orlando, Fla. 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


The following is a summary of the estimated cost. 

In Weslaco, Tex., salaries, $15,230; equipment, utilities, labor, 
supplies, $22,500; a total of $37,730. 

In Indio, Calif., salaries, $10,060; equipment, maintenance, labor, 
supplies, and so forth, $14,000; a total of $24,060. Orlando, Fla., 
salaries, $29,230; equipment and supplies, land, rental, labor, and so 
forth, $71,543.70; with a total for Florida of $100,773.70. 

The for the administrative overhead, retirement, et cetera, 
$22,178.70. Making a grand total of $184,742.40. 

The land suitable for citrus production in the United States is 
limited, and it is becoming more so each year because of urban develop- 
ments, especially in California and Florida. 

If the major citrus States are continuing to produce citrus fruits 
in the years ahead to meet the dietary needs of the people of this 
country, ways must be found to make citrus trees less susceptible to 
severe damage from low temperatures. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Senator Russetu. Mr. Walker, who prepared this breakdown of the 
total sum you are asking for? Was that done by the growers or did 
you have the advice of the Department on that? 

Mr. Waker. We had some help from the Department. We 
consulted Department of Agriculture people in the preparation of 
these estimates. 

Senator Russety. The breakdown is agreeable to the citrus 
producers generally? 

Mr. Waxker. Yes. 

LAND AVAILABILITY 


Senator Russe.u. I notice here an item for land rental at Orlando. 
And there is not a similar item in the other two laboratories. 

Why is it necessary in Orlando? Don’t you have adequate land 
there? 

Mr. Waker. We have a problem in getting just the kind of land 
we need in the areas where we need it. There is quite a difference in 
land or soils in Florida; not the soil itself but the elevation of the 
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soil and the susceptibility. of that particular soil to cold weather 
damage. 

And we want to be in a position to rent some land and tie it up so 
that after we get the trees planted on it we can continue to control 
those trees until they have served their purpose. Because, they have 
to plant some trees and bring them into production. 

Senator Russet. You do not have the same problem in Texas and 
California? 

Mr. Waker. I understand they have more land available in those 
States at the present horticulture stations. 

Senator Russenu. It would seem to me that the growers would be 
so interested in this that they would be glad to let you have the little 
plots that would be necessary. 

Mr. Waker. Well, some land has been offered, but it is not suitable 
for what we want todo. It is not contemplated that the Government 
would purchase the land. We do not think that is necessary. 

Senator Russeiu. It might be cheaper than buying it. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, | certainly appreciate the per- 
tinency of that comment. 

I want to say this, in general: that our State will never hesitate, 
nor will our industry, to go the limit in cooperating in this program as 
we have in every program so far as I know in which the Federal 
Government has participated. 

Senator Russexu. I probably wouldn’t have noticed it in other 
States, Senator. But it was a little unusual; to say the least, in Florida. 


NOT SUBMITTED IN BUDGET 


Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Chairman, you were present, and I believe 
the Senator from North Dakota also was present yesterday when 
Assistant Secretary Peterson told us that despite the fact that this 
was not in the budget they had considered this matter, and though 
they had no consent from the Budget Bureau to make a statement, 
that at my specific request they were preparing a statement for the 
record on this. 

I have a statement here from Secretary Peterson, and it varies 
only slightly from the statement made by Mr. Walker. 

It shows that they estimate the appropriation required for the first 
year of the program to be $140,000, and they recommend it this year 
because of the availability of the trees which have shown resistance 
that are standing there now and which are shown by the picture. 

They propose to divide it—$75,000 for experimentation in the Florida 
area, $40,000 in the Texas area, and $25,000 in the California area— 
_ the same stations which are mentioned in the testimony of Mr. 
Valker. 

Mr. Chairman, this statement is so clear that I hope that all Senators 
will have a chance to read it. Mr. Peterson understands that it will 
be included in the record, and I ask that it be included in the record 
at this point. I think it shows the picture just as clearly from the 
standpoint of the Department as it is shown by the very able statement 
by Mr. Walker. 

Senator Russety. That matter will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. Spessarp L. Houuanp, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SenatTOR Houuanp: In response to your request of yesterday I am 
attaching a brief summary which depicts the budgetary situation with respect to 
the undertaking by the Department of cold-hardiness studies of citrus. 

Funds which are available within the proposed 1959 budget are requested for 
the purpose of undertaking work which does not include cold-hardiness studies of 
citrus. The budget as submitted to the Congress proposed the elimination or 
reduction of certain items in order to strengthen utilization research. The House 
action restored the funds transferred. We, therefore, assume if the House action 
should be followed by the Senate that we would be obligated to conduct the work 
for which the Congress might restore funds at the proposed funding level. No 
transfers could, therefore, be made from those items following such an expression 
by the Congress. Other areas from which transfers might be made, using the 
7 percent transfer authority, are of high priority and were included in the budget 
on that basis. 


Therefore, if work on citrus cold hardiness is to now be undertaken, additional 
funds would be required. 

We are unable to recommend funds over and beyond the budgetary inclusions 
as you know. The statements made are in response to your specific request, 

should point out also that when and if the Department is able to undertake 
the citrus cold-hardiness research work, we would expect appropriate efforts by 
the State experiment stations and would anticipate the Department’s undertakings 
to be cooperative with the several States. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. L. Peterson, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Strupies oF Co_p HaRDINEss IN CITRUS 
BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1959 


The budget estimates of the Department for fiscal year 1959 did not include 
any increase for expanding research on the problem of cold hardiness in citrus. 


FREEZE DAMAGE IN WINTER 1957—58 


The severe freezes this past winter have brought havoc to the citrus industry 
of Florida. In 1949 and 1951, there were catastrophic freezes of citrus in Texas. 
California must also protect against cold damage. These disasters point up the 
need for expanding research to increase cold hardiness of citrus. 

Observations indicate that much of the damage is the result of exposure to 
only a few degrees below the critical point. Practices that would induce even 
slight increases in hardiness would be of major importance. 


HOUSE REPORT ON 1959 AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The House report, page 12, states: ‘‘Many urgent production research problems 
not included in the 1959 budget have been brought to the committee’s atten- 
tion. * * * Another is the need for more study on the ‘cold hardiness’ problems 
facing fruitgrowers in Florida, Texas, and California. * * * The Department is 
requested to give these matters special attention. To the extent that those that 
are meritorious cannot be carried on within funds now available, the Department 
should consider the possibility of placing them in the 1960 budget.” 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE CITRUS AND SUBTROPICAL FRUIT RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


This committee at its meeting in February 1958 assigned priorities 1 and 2 
under production research to enlarging the research program on citrus rootstock 
and breeding and on cold hardiness and methods of inducing it. 
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ESTIMATE OF FUNDS REQUIRED FOR RESEARCH ON PROBLEM 


The Department is not able to undertake any expanded work on this problem 
with the funds currently available. If expanded work is to be undertaken, it 
would be necessary for Congress to provide the additional funds. 

It is estimated that an increase of $140,000 is required for the expanded research 
needed. This increase would be distributed approximately as follows: 


PiOGe TOCMIEGIS) i. ois onde ce ccitbadabein Fa Oetabiededs oud Seeded $75, 000 
eH INCO is « iidned REA Je mcbend 644 caddis eddesdience, Sed abceler 40, 000 
Calirnit toni). oie hibiscus deck tiset chews cin d cra eux 25, 000 
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The research at each location would complement and not duplicate the work 
at the other two locations. Federal facilities for the research are already available 
at each location. It is believed that any additional land or facilities needed for 
the work could be provided by cooperating agencies, or leased. 

In Florida, citrus trees which survived the past winter’s freeze damage are 
available for further studies to determine their cold hardiness. This would re- 
quire multiplying this material through budding to determine genetic stability 
and the development of nucellar lines which are virus free and therefore thought 
to be more cold hardy. Progenies from this material would be tested for cold 
hardiness. Research would also be expanded on nutritional practices that in- 
fluence the growth and vigor of nursery stock and mature trees since it has been 
shown that trees receiving a proper nutrient balance are less injured by the cold. 

In Texas, considerable information has been developed concerning the cold 
hardiness of various combinations of rootstocks and scions and considerable 
nucellar lines have been developed into field-sized plantings. This material would 
be tested by portable field refrigeration to determine its resistance to cold. The 
work on the use of growth-regulating chemicals to control dormancy of citrus 
would be expanded. 

In California, the breeding program to develop improved quality would be 
expanded to include materials having maximum hardiness characteristics. 

At all locations, the research work would be conducted in cooperation with the 
State agricultural experiment stations and the citrus industry. 


POSITION OF FLORIDA DELEGATION 


Senator HoLtuanp. Mr. Chairman, because of the fact that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had not taken any position at the time of the 
House hearings, the Florida House Members who represent districts 
in the Citrus Belt were not in position to make the appearance they 
would like to have made at that time. I understand that all of them 
who could be reached this morning hurriedly are here at this time, and 
I ask that they be permitted to comment briefly on this matter. 


Co.tp Harpiness REesEARCH FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR., A MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Congressman Herlong, who represents the district in which the 
Orlando station is located—where this experimental work will be 





largely conducted; Congressman Haley, from my own district, which is 
the district in which the Citrus Products Laboratory is located, which 
would be, of course, a cooperative agency in this work; Congressman 
Matthews, from the Gainesville district, where the main experiment 
station of Florida is located. And he, by the way, is a member of the 
Agriculture Committee of the other body. And I understand that 
Congressman Cramer was also to be here. 
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Representative Hertone. In that connection, I have permission to 
speak for all the delegation. 

Senator HoLLanp. Might we at this time ask Congressman Herlong 
to make a brief statement? 

Senator Russeitt. We will be glad to hear from Congressman 
Herlong. 

Senator Hottanp. Not only for the 3 Congressmen who are here 
from the Citrus Belt but for the other 5 members of our House dele- 
gation. 

ATTITUDE OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Representative Hertona. If I might I would like to say we did go 
before the House Appropriations Committee and discuss this matter 
with them very carefully. And they told us after they had heard our 
argument that they were sympathetic with us and wanted to help, and 
that they did not have at that time any recommendation or position of 
the Department of Agriculture on this. But they thought that the 
recommendation they had put into the report would be sufficient in 
view of the 7 percent transferability of funds. Since that time it was 
determined that the Department of Agriculture doesn’t deem that 
sufficient. Therefore, I think I am completely safe in telling you that 
if it is implemented over here by actually spelling this out in the bill, 
there will be no difficulty. 

In fact, the House will welcome this opportunity. 

That is all I need to say about it. Iam speaking, as I said, for the 
entire Florida House delegation after having consulted with each one 
of them this morning over the telephone. 

Senator Russeiu. We are certainly glad to hear from you and from 
the members of your delegation. 


INTEREST OF CONGRESSMAN KILGORE 


I want to say for the record that Congressman Joe Kilgore, of Texas, 
is very much interested in this item. He was here a few minutes ago. 
Apparently he was called away. 

I would like to have the record show that he was here and he is 
very greatly interested in this item. 

Senator Hotnanp. The same thing is true, Mr. Chairman, for the 
California areas, as I have been assured by both Senators from 
California. 

And, of course, Mr. Walker is the Chairman of the Citrus Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Agriculture and is speaking for all 
of the States affected by specific direction of the delegation in that 
Advisory Committee from those States. 

I am correct in that; am I not? 

Mr. Watxker. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, you have been very kind to let 
us come into your hearings in this way. But there are several here 
whom I at least want to present because of their outstanding and 
representative capacities, not only in the Florida citrus industry but 
in the national industry. 

Mr. Vernon Connor, who is the president of the Florida Citrus 
Mutual, having about 9,000 citrus growers as members, and control- 
ling, through that membership, as I understand it, somewhere be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of the tonnage of Florida citrus. 
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Mr. Connor. That is correct. 


Senator HoLianp. You strongly support Mr. Walker in this state- 
ment? 


Mr. Connor. We certainly do. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


We have a statement we would like to submit for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Senator Russety. That will be included in the record at this point. 
(The statement of Florida Citrus Mutual follows:) 


Fioripa Cirrus MuvrTvaAt, 
Lakeland, Fla., March 28, 1958. 


To all Members, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations of the United States 
Senate. 


GENTLEMEN: The subject matter of this communication concerns a research 
project recommended by the United States Department of Agriculture’s citrus 
and subtropical fruit research and marketing advisory committee relating to cold 
hardiness studies for citrus. Our interest in seeking support for this research 
project is based on the fact that Florida Citrus Mutual—an agricultural coopera- 
tive organized under the provisions of the United States Capper-Volstead Act 
and appropriate Florida State laws, and being nonprofit in its operations, with a 
membership of approximately 9,000 Florida citrus growers—represents these 
growers in all matters relating to their general welfare. 

The board of directors of Florida Citrus Mutual has officially endorsed and 
given its wholehearted approval to the proposal that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture conduct research to discover or develop rootstocks which are 
more resistant to cold damage than varieties now in common use, and also to 
determine what cultural practices will result in hardier trees and fruit better 
able to withstand the rigors of low temperatures. 

This is a proper project for Federal action, involving as it does, a commodity 
which is produced in several States. Each of these States has, at one time or 
another, been the victim of temperatures low enough to have caused extensive 
damage to citrus crops and trees. 

Florida has just experienced one of the most damaging periods of cold weather 
in its history. Many Florida Citrus Mutual members have suffered great loss, 
despite vigorous efforts to keep temperatures above the danger point by using 
heaters, wood, discarded tires and almost anything else which would burn. A 
citrus census for Florida, completed just prior to the severe freezes of the past 
winter, show that Florida’s total citrus acreage is slightly over 600,000 with ap- 
proximately 145,000 acres being in nonbearing trees. These young nonbearing 
trees, being more susceptible to the ravages of low temperaturs, suffered extremely 
heavy damage as a result of the freezing temperatures which existed in December 
1957 and January and February 1958. The exact extent of loss of trees and of 
investments therein cannot be determined with complete accuracy at this time. 
However, it is evident that such loss will amount to millions of dollars. While 
the monetary loss to Florida growers is greatest for these nonbearing trees, it is 
also a fact that mature citrus trees have experienced severe damage in any 
areas of Florida’s citrus producing belt, and that the effect of such damage will 
be apparent in a significantly curtailed production of citrus fruit in Florida for 
the next several years. 

This loss factor is not evenly distributed among growers, for many individual 
growers have had their investments in Florida citrus almost totally wiped out by 
reason of the killing effects of these freezes. 

While the loss from the freezes of 1957-58 apply primarily to citrus trees, some 
individual growers suffered additional damage through loss of the fruit crop then 
on the trees. 

California has suffered similar loss to its citrus crop on several occasions. Texas’ 
grapefruit industry was virtually wiped out 10 years ago and is still seeking 
valiantly to become once more a major citrus-producing State. 

Production of citrus fruits in large-enough quantities to make them available 
in fresh or processed form at reasonable prices to the public is a matter of proper 
concern for the Federal Government. Citrus fruits are 1 of the 7 basic foods and 
are an important item in a proper diet for maximum health. When fruit is lost 
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because of freeze damage, the supply is reduced markedly and many persons are 
not able to obtain their usual intake. 

Development of hardier rootstocks and fruit would bring with it more stable 
production and operations, resulting in more overall prosperity and the attend- 
ant paying of more Federal income taxes by citrus growers. Freezes mean less 
money to those growers whose crops have been damaged or destroyed, with the 
resulting loss of income-tax revenue to the United States Government and loss of 
such revenue to State, county, and other governmental subdivisions. 

On behalf of Mutual’s 9,000 citrus-growing members, I urge that the research 

roject proposed by the United States Citrus and Subtropical Fruit Research and 
Tiling Advisory Committee be given serious consideration and favorable action 
taken to include the necessary funds in the pending appropriation bill so work 
can start in the near future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert W. RutitepGe, General Manager. 


Support oF ForMER CONGRESSMAN J. HARDIN PETERSON 


Senator HoLLtanp. Former Congressman, J. Hardin Peterson, who 
lives in my county and who here represents the Florida Citrus Mutual 
and other citrus agencies in my State. 

You support Mr. Walker’s statement? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, I do. 

Senator Hotianp. He is exceeded in his connection with the 
Florida citrus industry only by one person at this time—the senior 
Senator from Florida who was born in an orange grove and who still 
owns a grove that his father planted with his own hands in 1882. I 
say that modestly. 

Support or Mr. Hooxs 


Mr. Homer Hooks is the general manager of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, which is our State regulatory body and a very able one. 

I am sure he is here to support the same thing. 

Mr. Hooks. I am, yes, sir. 


RESOLUTION 


The commission passed a resolution endorsing this project, and I 
have a brief statement I would like to submit. 

Senator Russe.u. That will be printed in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE FrLoripa Crrrus ComMMISssION IN Support oF RESEARCH FOR 
Cotp HarpINngess or Cirrus 


The Florida Citrus Commission, which is the State agency in Florida represent- 
ing the entire industry—growers, handlers, shippers, canners and concentrators— 
and which administers the citrus laws of Florida pertaining to fruit maturity, 
grades, packaging, research, and advertising, wholeheartedly supports the pro- 
posed project for new research on factors which increase cold hardiness of citrus 
and earnestly requests your favorable consideration. The Commission, at its 
meeting in Lakeland, Fla., on March 12, 1958, unanimously endorsed this project 
in behalf of the Florida citrus industry. Mr. Marvin H. Walker, a member of 
the commission and chairman of its legislative and administrative committee, 
is presenting to you a more detailed statement on behalf of the commission and 
the industry generally. 

The citrus industry of the United States urgently needs such a long-range 
research program. Recent severe freezes in Florida have brought this matter 
into sharp focus because of the tragic losses of millions of boxes of citrus which 
might otherwise have been saved had we known more about how to protect the 
trees and the fruit against cold weather. Present United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates are that Florida has lost some 23 million boxes of citrus 
this season because of the freezes. This has not only resulted in many cases of 
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extreme financial hardship for our growers, but has also cost the Government 
substantial sums in lost tax revenue. 


This situation is not peculiar to Florida, although Florida has been fortunate 
not to have suffered a major freeze for nearly 20 years. The devastating freezes 
in Texas in 1949 and 1951 pointed up the same cold hazard there, and grove 
heating is a normal part of the citrus growing in California. This is a national 
problem and deserves a coordinated program for all three States. 

The research program proposed is not one in which quick results can be expected. 
Rather, it is a long-range project which may involve development of new root- 
stocks of citrus. This indicates a continuing program of many years’ duration, 


with the objective of a hardier and more cold-resistant citrus industry than we 
have now. 


The Florida Citrus Commission, charged by law with protecting the welfare of 
the Florida citrus grower and all others in our industry, asks your favorable 
consideration of this most essential and worthwhile research. 


Support or Mr. LEsiiz 


Senator Hotutanp. Mr. John Leslie, who is the general manager 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange, our largest marketing cooperative in 
Florida, is here. 

Mr. Leslie, you support the position taken by Mr. Walker? 

Mr. Lesuiz. Yes. 
Mr. Walker had authority to speak for us. 


Support or Mr. WHITEMORE 


Senator Hottanp. And Mr. Al Whitemore, who is the secretary- 
manager of the Citrus Production Credit Association that serves the 
entire citrus industry in Florida and is also secretary of the Florida 
Council of Farmer Co-ops. 

Mr. Whitemore? 

Mr. Wuitemore. I support this entirely. We have studied it, 
and we think Mr. Walker’s statement is an important statement and 
should be suppported by an appropriation. 

Senator HoLuanp. In concluding, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to 
say that the position taken by the Department now, as evidenced by 
the statement of Mr. Peterson shows everything but formal approval 
by the Budget Bureau. It shows the outlining of the program which 
they think should get underway right away, not because it is going to 
be accomplished in a year, but because the trees now standing in the 
areas that have been worst hurt by cold and which apparently have 
been so completely resistant to cold defects, afford an opportunity to 
begin this whole breeding and experimental program in a way that we 
hope will not be afforded for many years in the future. 


STATEMENT oF Mr. Hanp 


Senator Russextu. I understand that Mr. Hand from Senator 


Johnson’s office wished to present two gentlemen who are interested 
in this matter. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Johnson wished to express his regrets for not being here 
personally to present this statement which he has prepared. And I 
ask your permission that I present it in his behalf. I would like very 
much to have it included in the record. 

Senator Russe.u. We will be glad to have it printed in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement of Senator Johnson follows:) 
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STATEMENT By UNITED States SENATOR LyNpDoN B. JoHNSON 


Mr Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to place before you a statement 
explaining the need for vegetable research funds for the Weslaco Citrus and 
Vegetable, Soil and Water Research Laboratory in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. 

No Federal money has ever been appropriated for vegetable research by this 
laboratory. The work done in this field to date has been made possible mostly 
by contributions from private sources. 

Mr. Chairman, this laboratory is located in one of the great agricultural areas 
of the world. Weather conditions in the valley permit a 12-month growing period. 

The value—indeed the vital necessity—of research in agriculture is unquestioned. 

The necessarily limited program now being carried on with private funds at the 
Weslaco Laboratory ought to be expanded. 

This need will be set forth in detail by the gentlemen from this area who are 
age before your committee today. 

commend their statements to your attention. 

It seems to me only commonsense that sufficient funds be appropriated to make 
adequate use of the vegetable research facilities that have been provided at the 
Weslaco Laboratory. 

I should add, Mr. Chairman, that vegetable research work of the kind for which 
funds are being asked will not contribute to the problem of agricultural surpluses 
inasmuch as none of the vegetables involved are under the price support system, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION OF DELEGATION 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Chairman, we do have three gentlemen from Texas 
who are thoroughly prepared to present the justification for the 
request of funds for the Weslaco Research Laboratory. 

But in order to conserve time they have prepared their statements 
to be included in the record, but would like the opportunity to briefly 
summarize the support of their request for funds for operation of this 
laboratory, if that would be agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russge.u. That would be fine. 

Mr. Hann. I would like first to introduce Mr. Austin E. Anson, 
executive vice president of the Texas Citrus & Vegetable Growers 
& Shippers Association. 


Senator Russe.tt. Mr. Anson, your statement will be printed in 
the record. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Anson follows:) 


STATEMENT oF AusTIN E. ANSON, ExrcutTiIvE Vick PREsIDENT, Texas Citrus 
& VEGETABLE GROWERS & SHIPPERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Austin E. Anson. 
I am executive vice president of the Texas Citrus & Vegetable Growers & Shippers. 
Our main office is 306 East Jackson, Harlingen, Tex. 

We are a service organization representing all the fresh fruit and vegetable 
growers and shippers of the State of Texas. 

We are appearing here today on behalf of the new research laboratory that is 
just being completed at the expenditure of some $350,000 at Weslaco, Tex. 

When we appeared at previous hearing before this subcommittee and asked 
that certain moneys, namely $350,000 be appropriated for a research laboratory 
to be built at Weslaco, our people were advised to ask for only the exact amount 
of the cost of the facilities which we needed. 

At that time we were assured by different agencies in Agriculture that certain 
unexpended funds could be diverted to the laboratory for its equipment, person- 
nel, and operational expenses and it would be better for us to confine our request 
to the facilities themselves. This just has not worked out that way. 

We are sure that this committee is fully aware of the fact that Texas is the last 
volume producing group of fruit and vegetable producers in the United States to 
receive a laboratory and in the years past we have aided and supported both 
Florida and California in securing their laboratories as right when we were due 
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to receive a laboratory, namely 1951, practically our entire industry was wiped 
out overnight by a severe freeze on January 29, 1951. 

We only make this statement so that you will know one of the reasons why 
Texas has been behind in securing the proper facilities for its research. 

This committee and Congress allocated the funds for the building of our new 
laboratory and it will soon be completed and ready to go to work. 

The tragic situation is that we now have the laboratory which will be a very 
wonderful building but we do not have any money to carry on our research, to 
complete staffing it with the proper personnel, and to equip it with the necessary 
equipment needed by a facility of this type. 

Now, gentlemen, don’t think for 1 minute that Texas has been sitting still since 
1951, as we have spent many thousands of dollars of our own money in cooperation 
with the A. & M. College and your own USDA in research to develop many neces- 
sary improvements in our fruits and vegetables. 

Since the 1951 freeze that eliminated practically all of our 14 million citrus 
trees, we have been putting all the manpower, know-how and all the money that 
the industry could find in developing information for our growers on “‘cold-hardy”’ 
frost resistant varities of citrus that in the future would be more cold resistant 
and a able to stand lower temperatures than the varieties we had when the freeze 
struck us. 

In the 7 years time, even with our limited funds and facilities, we have developed 
and trained personnel in this particular activity so now with proper laboratory 
facilities that will be needed, we feel that we are at least 7 years ahead of any other 
area in the United States in our cold-resistant studies. 

For example, the Rio Farms, managed by Mr. Tayloe who will testify later has 
completed a cold chamber that will cost thousands of dollars to their organization 
and create any temperature desired and we are given to understand that the new 
laboratory will also have similar equipment so that all of our experienced men and 
the know-how that we have developed with the proper backing of proper facilities 
ean make available for other sections such as Florida that has just experienced the 
same tragic experience we had in 1951, we feel that we will be in an ideal shape to 
help not only ourselves but Florida or any other district seeking such information. 
have our information and all we need is the proper facilities to complete the 
job. 
Gentlemen of the committee, our request for funds is so small in proportion to 
the billions that you are being asked to build moon ladders and things of that 
nature, which in our opinion are creating about as many weather hazards as they 
are scientific findings, that we are wondering how much attention our little request 
will receive. We hope that it will not be considered as a matter such as six little 
carnations at Mike Todd’s funeral. Nevertheless, this amount of money to us 
is alot of money It means a lot to our industry and what we are asking for is 
what we actually need and nothing more. 

Our request for $100,000 which we think is the amount that will permit us to 
go forward with work on citrus, equip the laboratory, set up new personnel, and 
go forward on the many vegetable projects that are all being held back by lack 
of funds. So we feel we are most conservative in the figure we have arrived at. 
This $100,000 is not only going to be helping Texas, it will develop information 
available to Florida, California, and any other section that may need it. With 
the know-how we have at our fingertips now, it will save these other States time 
and money when they can avail themselves of what we have developed. As you 
gentlemen know, there isn’t anything quite as valuable as experience. There are 
many other phases of the citrus research which will undoubtedly be covered by 
Mr. Tayloe. 

Our organization for many years in cooperation with the American Refrigerator 
Transit Company of St. Louis which is the refrigerator car company that services 
our territory, has matched our money along with the USDA to allow work on 
research. 

Phenomenal progress has been made on onions. New varieties have been 
developed and the yield on Texas onions is three times or more bags per acre 
than it was prior to this research being undertaken. 

For the past few years, we have been centering on cantaloups, lettuce, and 
tomatoes as all three crops are most important to our territory. 

Since 1946, we have been faced with the ever-decreasing volume of fresh 
tomatoes. In 1946, we were one of the top producing States for fresh tomatoes 
in the early summer months and during this particular year, 1946, we shipped 
16,000 cars. This past vear we shipped a little less than 6,000 cars, most of this 
shrinkage being brought about by the fact that the varieties of tomatoes that we 
had been producing either did not carry well or did not please our wholesale or 
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retail customers so it was up to Texas to develop some new varieties of tomatoes 
that, first, could be harvested and shipped and arrive in satisfactory condition in 
terminal markets, and second, they would ripen evenly and properly to get the 
requirements of the wholesalers, and third, that would give the housewife a good, 
solid, well-flavored red tomato. 

With our limited funds and facilities, we feel that we have made a world of 
progress, so much so in fact that unless something unforeseen happens, this 
year’s plantings of tomatoes should develop the largest shipment of Texas toma- 
toes since 1946. At this moment we have the heaviest acreage ever having been 
grown in the valley. How much will go through to maturity is unknown but 
50,000 acres of tomatoes is credited to the Texas tomato group and they must 
grow, harvest, pack, and ship and sell between the Ist of May and the 10th of July. 

So even with out limited amount of funds we have made progress on tomatoes 
and feel with the new greenhouse facilities and other types of experimental equip- 
ment that is needed at the new laboratory, Texas can look forward to getting 
back to their proper position in tomato production, 

Cantaloups are a very important crop to Texas as normally we should start 
shipping well-matured cantaloups about 10 to 20 days earlier than any of our 
competitors within the States. This early shipping date is a most important 
factor. The industry has spent thousands of dollars more than the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the college, or any other group of their own money 
trying to develop the proper cantaloup. 

We feel that the new facilities and the proper backing of personnel and with 
the industry and technical know-how that we have on cantaloups that the menace 
of blight which is their greatest problem can be removed. 

Lettuce, another vital crop of volume has had many problems for us but we 
are assured by our specialists that if they receive the proper amount of funds 
to work with as well as the necessary equipment that it will only be a short time 
until we can be assured of blight and mildew resistant lettuce, the same as they 
are assuring us for cantaloups. 

All of this as you well know costs money and again we must say that we have 
been most conservative in our request for $100,000 which while we do not put 
this in as an earmarked figure, it is the basis of our thinking: $10,000 for laboratory 
operation; $40,000 for citrus research and $50,000 for vegetables. 

Again gentlemen, I want to repeat that we were the last of the large fruit and 
vegetable family to receive any consideration as to a new laboratory. We are 
now here asking you, since you have given us the facilities and it will soon be 
ready to go, to see to it that we have the moneys needed—namely, $100,000—to 
make the fruit and vegetable industry of Texas’ dream come true as to their 
new laboratory at Weslaco. 

We thank you gentlemen, for your time. 


Texas CITRUS AND VEGETABLE GROWERS AND SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF AUSTIN E. ANSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Anson. I do not wish to promote myself, but when you wait 
a good many years to get a title, you use it quite frequently. I am 
executive vice president of the Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers 
and Shippers. 

Our interest is not only in citrus but also in the vegetables, as both 
are equally important to us. I am very happy that our Florida big 
brothers, as we call them, have seen fit to include us in their state- 
ments. For, since 1951, we have been riding quite liberally on their 
coattails, as you all are aware. 

In the middle of January we had 14 million citrus trees and a very 
large vegetable crop. In 1951, the 29th day of the month, we were 
out of business. 

We had lost the major portion of our 14 million citrus trees, our 


crop, and a major portion of our vegetables. So, we have had a very 
difficult situation. 
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I want to bring out the fact, though, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, that for many, many years—and it has continued, 
and I hope will always continue—we have worked very closely with 
the Florida and California interests in securing laboratories in both 
California and Florida. 

And we have assisted in any way we possibly could to secure the 
laboratory. Just when we were at the point where our laboratory 
was due, in the minds of both California and Texas, we had this severe 
freeze. Itis pretty hard at that particular moment to justify anything; 
not only that, we were going to try to keep on in business. 

And we started in, as I tell you, from scratch. The industry has 
put in every cent that they ould possibly find and they have strained 
themselves materially. In fact, we have pulled ourselves up by our 
ee to the point where we have now pulled the shoes off the 

oots. 

When we came in, we had the support of these other States. And 
we secured our laboratory finally. 


STAFFING OF WESLACO LABORATORY 


Gentlemen, we were the last one of the fruit and vegetable groups 
in the United States to secure a laboratory. We were advised at 
that time—it doesn’t include any operational expense or anything of 
that kind we were told; we were told to just go in and get your facil- 
ities. And the Department in some way will find the money to run it. 

It just hasn’t worked out that way. We are sitting there right now. 
That beautiful laboratory is going to be completed in the next week 
or 10 days. It is going to be dedicated. And it is just going to be 
a pile of bricks as far as the industry is concerned, because we find we 
we do not have the proper equipment, the money for personnel; we 
do not have the money to do the definitely pegged research work on 
vegetables, and to continue the one most important thing. And it 
is just as vital to Florida and California as it is to us. 

Senator, we have had 7 years of rough experience, expensive expe- 
rience, developing this cold-hardy variety of fruit, and we have spent 
a world of time and industry and money to learn the things that we 
we would have to do. 

In other words, we have a backlog of this experience which we think 
is going to be most valuable to all these other States as well as our- 
selves. Now, with this additional facility of the laboratory and with 
this experience and with the trained men, we feel that we are going to 
be in a position to be able to give a world of information not only to 
our own people but to Florida and California alike, which we think 
is going to be most valuable, because I tell you the one thing you can- 
not beat is experience. 

Now, our people have given freely of their land and their money, 
to the extent that it has hurt materially. We have had affiliated 
interests that have helped. 

For example, we have the ART Co.—that is, American Refrigerated 
Transportation Co.—that supplies cars for our produce. They have 
put a world of money into research to assist us. Our organization has 
put every cent they could. 

Even so, a lot of this research is going to go by the board if we can’t 
continue. For example, to show how it has paid so famously for the 
onion grower, the research, Senator Russell, that they put in it, the 
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money the industry has spent—one organization I mentioned a while 
ago spent $49,000—American Refrigerated Transportation Co.—on 
their research up to date, largely on onions. 


BENEFITS OF INDUSTRIAL RESERCH 


They have increased the production of onions threefold. 

We have put in thousands of dollars on tomatoes and lettuce and 
cantaloups. I mention tomatoes first. 

For, at one time we were the leader on the shipment of fresh toma- 
toes. We now, because of the fact that we had lost the variety and 
apparently the know-how, we have had to play down our position. 

Florida leads right now, because they have been able to go ahead 
with their research in variety. For example, in 1946 we shipped 
16,000. Last year we shipped 6,000. 

Now, we have spent a world of money and brought it right up to 
a certain point where if we don’t go ahead we are going to a all of 
that. We have got new varieties out in the field that we have 
developed. 

We have got all this to the point where this year we have the largest 
acreage of tomatoes that Texas has ever experienced. 

How many of that 50,000 acres will be developed and shipped 
I don’t know. It is going to be a big job. But we are hopeful that 
a lot of this research on our varieties is going to start paying off. But 
we can’t stop. 

And research is something that isn’t completed overnight. We 
have got to go ahead. On lettuce we spent thousands of dollars 
on lettuce, developing a crop that in the beginning we didn’t know 
whether we were going to be successful or not. 

They have been able to make wonderful progress, but they, too, are 
right at the point that if we don’t continue, it is going to be lost. 

Cantaloups is a very important crop to our group because we are in 
an ideal climatic condition where we can, if we have the varieties 
that are milldew resistant, come on about 20 or 30 days ahead of our 
competitors in the United States. ° 

And that is a big feature in selling produce. 

Now, we have got that right up to the point the same as we have 
these others, and we must continue. 

Now, when we come in here and ask for the amount of money that 
we are asking for, for our laboratory, I commented on the fact that I 
wondered if we would make very much of a stir, when this committee 
in Congress was talking in terms of billions tor these moonlighters and 
millions for these sputnik chasers, which many think the only thing 
they are doing is giving us a lot of rain in Florida. We don’t know 
whether it is true, but we think it just the same. 


FUNDS FOR NEW LABORATORY 


We come in here and ask for an allotment of a hundred thousand 
dollars, which we need, and we know that we need it, and not particu- 
larly wanting to earmark it—10,000 for the laboratory operation 
40,000 for citrus, 50,000 for vegetables. I just wondered if we would 


create just about as much stir as six red carnations at Mike Todd’s 
funeral. 
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But at the same time, that hundred thousand means a lot to us 
when we have got things right up to the point where we are either going 
to lose a lot of this if we can’t take advantage of this laboratory. 

We sincerely hope that you will go through with us and give us the 
funds we are asking for, so our new laboratory that we are looking 
forward to doing so much for us can do the job. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. Thank you very much. 

Senator ELuenpeR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: Who paid for the erection of this laboratory? 

Mr. Anson. You gentlemen appropriated for it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now someone refuses to provide the money to 
operate it? 

Mr. Anson. I wouldn’t say the proper word is “refuse.” The 
proper word is that they haven’t been able to find the money that they 
were told would be available out of their general appropriations. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Have they provided any money for its opera- 
tions! 

Mr. Anson. That is the thing we met with them last week for. 
And we have discussed it. And so the exact amounts—or whether 
there will be any money for it at all 

Senator ELLenpsER. There is no budget estimate? 

Mr. Anson. No budget estimate at all. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, might I intervene with just this 
statement: 

We, of course, are completely sympathetic with the position of the 
Texas growers. They have lands that are more alkaline perhaps than 
the lands we have, more fertile than much of the lands we grow fruits 
on, and they have quite a different problem than what we have. 

We certainly would not want to do anything less than cooperate 
in the fullest with them. We would not want to take any less position 
than that. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Chairman, if I may, sir, I would like to introduce 
the other two men who are in this delegation. 

Senator Russeiu. Yes. 





STATEMENT OF Mr. McManvs 


Mr. Hanp. This is Mr. J. S. McManus and Mr. Sam D. Tayloe. 
Mr. McManus would just like to include in the record his statement. 
Mr. Tayloe would like to summarize his. 


Senator Russert. Mr. McManus’ statement will be included in the 
record at this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF J. 8S. McManus, VeGeTABLE GROWER-SHIPPER, WeEsSLACO, TEX. 


My name is J.S8. McManus. I am a grower and a shipper of vegetables from 
Texas. I am a past president of the Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers and 
Shippers and currently a director and a member of the research committee of the 
same organization. 1 have been in the vegetable business as a grower and shipper 
for the past 29 years and have been in agriculture all my life, having been raised 
on a vegetable farm in Mississippi. 

We own and operate 750 acres of vegetables and our yearly shipments are 
approximately 1,500 to 2,000 cars. Our farming operations are located at or 
near Weslaco so we are very familiar with the experimental work that has been 
accomplished at the station under the most difficult situations possible; no 
facilities and always short of operating funds. 
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For many years, our trial-and-error method of producing vegetables has 
resulted in crop failures, improper seeds, improper fertilization, or just plain lack 
of know-how have caused economic disaster to many vegetable farmers. 

As a direct result of research and experimental efforts—improved seeds, proper 
farming and fertilization methods—many other other failures have been 
eliminated. 

This has been particularly noticeable in onions as new varieties and improved 
cultural methods have increased the production threefold. 

Our lettuce, tomatoes, and cantaloups are equally as important as onions and 
have made progress, but the industry and our State experimental stations have 
about reached their limit as to what they can accomplish with the funds and 
equipment they have. 

The new experiment station that you made possible indicated we would soon 
gain a new position in research. Nowin afew weeks, the station will be dedicated 
without proper equipment, without sufficient personnel, and without money to 
carry on the proper experiments such as continuing the much-needed work on 
lettuce, tomatoes, and cantaloups which is not only important to we producers in 
the Weslaco territory but to the whole State of Texas as well as other growers of 
vegetables throughout the United States. 

r. Chairman, I do not know if it is proper at this time to mention it, but it 
certainly is a hard pill to swallow for one who has during the past 15 years paid 
$514,736.33 in Federal income taxes on earnings from the vegetables produced 
and shipped by my farms and my firm in Weslaco. This is more in fact than the 
whole laboratory cost plus the operational funds we are seeking, and I am only 
one of the many in my territory. So, with the millions that seem to be going 
abroad so freely, it would appear from a taxpayer’s standpoint that homefolks 
should receive at least equal consideration. 

Please Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, don’t give us a brand new 
beautiful laboratory that we have waited so long to secure without providing it 
with funds to continue our research that we already have as an industry invested 
in so heavily. 

Thank you gentlemen, for your kind attention. 


Senator Russetu. You may proceed, Mr. Tayloe. 
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Rio Farms, Inc., Epcoucn, Tex. 
STATEMENT OF MR. SAM D. TAYLOE, GENERAL MANAGER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 








Mr. Taytoz. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
represent several organizations in Texas: The Texas Citrus Advisor 
Council, the Texas Citrus Vegetable Shippers & Growers Reames 
Committee, the Texas Sun Citrus Exchange, the Texas Sun Corp., 
and I am also a member of the USDA Vegetable Advisory Committee. 

I won’t indulge too much on your time. 

I would like to briefly summarize this statement. 

As you know, we were provided with a laboratory. And at the 
time the request was submitted for the laboratory, no funds were 
requested for operation. We fully realized that. We fully realized 
at the time that it would be impractical and useless to ask for some- 
thing unless it was needed. 

For that reason we did not ask for operating money except in one 
section of the research. And that was the soil and water. They 
were granted operating money. 

We had hoped that the Department could find this money for us 
somewhere within their budget. 

I would like to say this: That we concur with Florida 100 percent 
along with California on the necessity of cold-hardiness work. We 
have been working on this in a limited manner. And we have accom- 
plished a lot since—well, before our freeze and immediately following. 
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We have a wonderful amount of work going. The industry has 
ut up, I would say, in excess of $75,000 itself to supplement our 
tate and Federal agency research down there. 

We have a wonderful amount of work going. The industry has 
put up, I would say, in excess of $75,000 itself to supplement our State 
and Federal agency research down there. 

My own organization alone has contributed land in the amount of 
52 acres and has offered to give more land to this cold hardiness 
research and vegetable research if it becomes necessary. 

So, I would like to say this: We are fully cognizant of the great 
problem that Florida has, having gone through the same thing— 
only even worse—in 1951. 

We are in no way in disagreement with what their problems are. 
We know what ours are. We know we have thousands and thousands 
of dollars on cold hardiness research that has been carried on now for 
some 7 or 8 years that is very, very valuable not only to Texas but to 
Florida and California both. And we have included that statement 
in our overall statement. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


We are merely asking for a hundred thousand dollars—fifty 
thousand to continue the cold hardiness work and fifty thousand for 
vegetables. 

We have this wonderful laboratory. We are at a point now where 
we can go ahead and really expand our work and our citrus appro- 
priation research down there is $51,000, of which over twenty-some- 
odd thousand dollars is taken up in salaries alone, and the rest of it 
for operating. 

And if we have to take the operating money out of our citrus budget 
without this additional amount, we will have less than $8,000 to carry 
on research in that wonderful laboratory. 


The same thing is true in vegetables. We have two men assigned 


at this time, working one on wheat control and the other on nema- 
todes. 


And between the two, they have only 20,000 to work with. I will 
say that the industry has made up the difference. We feel that we 
are justified in asking for this additional money. 

I want to thank you for your time and indulgence. 

Thank you very much. 


Senator Russe.u. We are glad to have your statement. Your com- 
plete statement will appear in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Sam D. Tayloe. I live at Edeouch, Tex. I am the general manager 
of Rio Farms, Ine., which is a nonprofit institution set up for the purpose of carry- 
ing on agricultural educational and research work for small farmers throughout 
the State of Texas. I am also a member of the Vegetable Research and Marketing 
Committee of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The property owned and operated by the foundation consists of approximately 
18,000 acres and serves as an on-the-farm training area for small farmers. The 
corporation has some 1,800 acres devoted to citrus production and citrus demon- 
stration and research. Likewise some 1,200 acres are devoted to crop demonstra- 
tion and research. Our program is very closely coordinated with the State and 
Federal agricultural agencies of this area in carrying on a program of agricultural 
research and development. 

Citrus production in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas in 1948, prior to 
the freeze of 1949, was 28,800,000 boxes. In the season following the 1951 freeze, 
Texas produced approximately 600,000 boxes of citrus. 
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In Florida, it is interesting to note that the year following the freeze of 1894—95, 
production had dropped from 6 million boxes to 147,000 boxes. It was not until 
1910, 15 years later, that the crop equaled that of 1894. Florida has not had a 
major freeze since 1940, until this year, but no other factor in citrus production 
concerns the Florida industry so much as the hazards of freeze damage. 

In California also, damaging freezes occur about every 10 years and, in minor 
phases, nearly every year. There was severe damage to groves in 1894, 1913, 
and 1922. There was also some damage to trees in 1932, 1937, 1949, and 1950. 

The minor citrus growing areas of Louisiana, Arizona, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Georgia are also subject to periodic freezes and in all of the areas the cold 
damage is likely to be more severe than in Texas, Florida, or California. 

A major freeze makes growers aware of the necessity of protecting citrus 
groves from freezes. Several warm winters will see much of this interest died 
away. An emergency therefore exists which threatens the destruction of half 
the citrus groves in the United States almost overnight during any winter period. 

In California, orchard heating is practiced extensively by growers in order to 
save their crops and trees. The industry in California would hardly survive 
without orchard heating, yet orchard heating is expensive and greatly increases 
the cost of production. 

Orchard heating is also practiced in Florida, but not nearly as extensively as in 
California. 

In Texas, orchard heating was formerly practiced but abandoned because of 
the widespread opinion that it was not particularly effective in protecting groves. 
Most of the serious freezes in Texas are accompanied by strong winds which create 
a different type of problem than those experienced in California, but similar to 
problems experienced in other citrus-producing areas. Texas does not have a 
“ceiling”? of warmer air as does California and Florida. Therefore, the need of 
cold hardiness studies and the use of growth inhibitors is most important. 

In no area has there been conducted an exhaustive study on cold hardiness in 
citrus or a study of methods of inducing cold hardiness, thus enabling trees to 
withstand cold. The lack of cold hardiness of citrus in Texas appears to be asso- 
ciated with the lack of a dormant period in the trees. This involves dormancy 
of roots, bark, and buds. This lack of winter dormanev is particularly character- 
istic of trees in Texas. However, California and Florida and other citrus-pro- 
ducing areas are also faced with the same problem. 

Since 1952 Rio Farms, Inc., and other members of the industry recognizing the 
need for cold hardiness work, have spent, in cooperation with the USDA and 
State experimental station funds, an amount in excess of $50,000. Much progress 
has been made as a result of the expenditure of these funds toward the solution of 
the cold hardiness problem. However, the problem is so complex, involving a 
thorough study of the physiology factors surrounding growth and dormancy of 
citrus, that much work needs to be done before final answers will be available. 

Since a new Federal laboratory has been provided, and will be completed and 
ready for occupancy within a short period of time, it is mandatory that funds be 
made available for the continuation of this cold hardiness work, which information 
will not only be worthwhile for Texas, but will contribute greatly to this problem 
in Florida and California. 

I feel that, comparatively speaking, with other research funds, $50,000 for the 
continuation and broadening of this work is essential for the good of the citrus 
industry of the United States. 

Rio Farms, Inc., in cooperation with the State and Federal agricultural agencies 
since 1946 has provided $150,000 for vegetable and crop research in addition to 
the above citrus research. In addition to these funds the other members of the 
industry have provided in excess of $50,000 for vegetable research. 

We in the valley feel that we have contributed as much as we possibly could to 
the vegetable research program, but now that we have the Federal laboratory, a 
portion of which is set aside for vegetable research, it is mandatory that we have 
sufficient funds to broaden the vegetable research program in the Rio Grande 
Valley. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas is a production center of major signifi- 
cance to the vegetable industry and to the economy of the Nation and since it is a 
major vegetable production area, we feel that due to the many problems con- 
fronting the area in regard to plant breeding, weed control, and vegetable manage- 
ment problems, it is mandatory that the sum of $50,000 be made available to con- 
tinue and expand our vegetable research program in this area. 

Thank you. 


23506— 58—_—64 
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COMPLETION OF LABORATORY 


Senator E:tenper. Was this laboratory completed before the 
anticipated completion date? 

Mr. Taytoz. No, sir; it hasn’t been completed. We hope to have 
it completed somewhere between the Ist and 15th of June. 

Senator ELLENpER. I see. 

Mr. Taytor. It is problematical if the contractor gets through. 

Senator ELLtenper. Your complaint is that with this new laboratory 
in existence, the funds to operate it for the use of research on citrus 
and so forth has not been increased from last year? 

Mr. Tayrtor. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking $100,000? 

Mr. Tayztor. That is right. 

Senator E,ttenper. I personally do not see why it should not be 
provided. We are providing quite a nice chunk of your tax money 
to do research abroad, later on you might have some tomatoes and 
some cucumbers and other things produced abroad competing with 
you as a result of our expenditures overseas. 

Mr. Taytoz. That is right. 


EFFECTS OF FOREIGN AID 


Senator ELLENDER. The chickens are coming home to roost; in the 
last 11 years, some of us have been for foreign aid to a certain extent. 
But in the last 4 or 5 years we have pointed out the fact that much of 
this foreign aid was used to help our friends abroad to compete with us. 

You can’t go into a city in the United States unless you see a lot of 
foreign-made cars. To a large extent that is why Detroit is now in its 
present condition. Your money and my money has been used to help 
France, Italy, and England rehabilitate the very factories that are now 
producing those cars. 

I notice that in this budget there is quite a bit of money that is 
going to be used for research in agriculture in foreign countries. We 
want to watch that. 

Money can always be found for that purpose, but they seem not to 
be able to find it when the benefits flow directly to our own people. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you very much. We thoroughly agree with 

ou. 
‘ Mr. Hanp. Mr. Chairman, Senator Johnson is very grateful for per- 
mitting us to come this morning and present testimony before this 
committee. He was sorry he was not able to be here this morning 
himself. 

Senator Russe.ti. We understand why it is necessary for him to be 
absent. 

We will give careful and sympathetic consideration to this item 
when we go to mark up the bill. 

Mr. Anson. May I direct the committee’s particular attention to 
Mr. McManus’ testimony, because while Mr. McManus is a reluctant 
person to speak out on some things, his testimony is based largely on 
exactly what Senator Ellender is talking about. He brings out the 
fact that he is just one grower-shipper. And in the last 15 years, 
he has paid in Federal taxes a half million dollars. I will put words 
in his mouth when I say he is complaining bitterly over the fact that 
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we are having difficulty getting just a hundred thousand for the— 
where the whole industry is competing with foreign onions and cabbage 
that he ships. We are having to live with onions from Mexico. We 
have had plenty of experiences in citrus. We haven’t had so much, 
because we haven’t had the volume shipments that they have in 
Florida. But our foreign money made foreign citrus competition. 
And it is time a little of this came home. 

Senator ELtenprR. The chickens are coming home to roost. 

Senator Russe.tu. We are glad to have had you gentlemen here. 

The next witness will deal with the item discussed by Senator Wil- 
liams, the poultry inspection. 

Their views will be presented by Mr. Paul Williams. 


POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mr. Wittrams. In view of the remarks made by Senator Williams 
and the shortage of time, I would like to just introduce our group 
here and the organizations they represent, and then to ask for just 2 
or 3 minutes for the dean of the group, in age and experience, in our 
industry to make our remarks. And we will not take up further time 
of the committee. 

Senator Russeuu. I appreciate that, Mr. Williams. 

I don’t anticipate any trouble with this item in this committee from 
the views that have been expressed here this morning. But we would 
be glad to have you introduce these gentlemen and hear from any one 
of them you want to call on. 

Mr. Witurams. We have Mr. Frank Woolney, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Institute of American Poultry Industries. We have Mr. 
Al Van Wagonen from Trenton, N. J., representing the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council. We have Mr. Chester House, whom we 
are going to ask to make these remarks for us, who is representing the 
National Poultry Producers Federation as well as the National Turkey 
Federation. 

I would also like to introduce Mr. W. L. Walsh, over here, who is 
the executive secretary of the Alabama Poultry Industry Association. 
I might also say that, in addition to my capacity with Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Association and the Virginia State Poultry Federation, 
I am also secretary of the Associated Poultry & Egg Industries, which 
is made up of all of the regional and national seedy organizations in 
the country. And we are all of the unanimous opinion that this 
matter should be—we are of the opinion that this matter of inspection 
of poultry should be put in the Poultry Division, for very good reasons. 
Mr. House will make our remarks. 

Senator Russe.tu. Mr. House. 


NATIONAL PouLtry PropucEeRS FEDERATION—NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION 
STATEMENT OF MR. CHESTER HOUSE, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Housr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
statement is going to be very brief. 

We appreciated what Senator Williams said this morning. We 
want to assure you that all of the poultry industry over the United 
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States has agreed on this principle; that we want to stand alone and 
have our own inspection service. 

We feel that it isn’t desirable to be united with a competitive prod- 
uct. We feel as though, from an economy standpoint, it would mean 
nothing. The reason we say that is that the type of inspection is so 
much different. It is so unrepresentative of inspection done by the 
meat industry that it cannot be coordinated. We merely state this: 
That AMS has been representing all commodities in the United States 
other than meat inspection. They have done a wonderful job, and we 
feel as though they deserve our confidence and respect. 

There is no need, as I see it, and as the group here sees it, to make 
any further statements. We just want to assure you that we appre- 
ciate the opportunity of coming before you. We thought, probably, 
that you might be going on the wrong slant; that you were going to 
upset some things that had been accomplished in our hearings before 
the two committees, both the House and the Senate. 

And we want to endorse what Senator Williams said; to endorse 
what Senator Humphrey was willing to say after he withdrew the bill, 
in which he took somewhat the same stand that has been developed 
in some of the work of the Appropriations Committees. 

We thank you for the opportunity of being here, and we hope that 
we will deserve all the respect and all of the confidence that is given 
to us in seeing that we keep on increasing one of these commodities 
that has meant so much to the human race and to the people of the 
United States. 


IMPORTANCE OF POULTRY INDUSTRY 

































I will say this: That poultry has developed from a little thing, 
when it was a farm flock, to what it is today. In the last decade, 
the amount of consumption of poultry meat has doubled and tripled 
and is now continuing to be in great demand. We can produce it 
cheaply. It is needed. And we feel as though the time has come 
when it will be needed more. 

In reference to foreign use, we have developed markets which, we 
think, will continue to be markets for this wonderful product that we 
produce. 

Germany, West Germany, sent over a large delegation of about 30 
importers, and they are buying on a dollar-tender basis. They have 
no responsibilities, no preference in any way. And they came over 
here because they had become so enthusiastic over our product. 

We have a number of other countries in the world which are inter- 
ested in our product. We feel as though we can convert surplus 
grains into poultry meat, and that there is a distinct possibility—and 
I am stating something that is endorsed by many of our leaders in 
the industry—that we may have a potential in foreign markets equal 
to what we have in this country. 

And it is done through the wonderful work that has been done in 
Mississippi, that has been done in Alabama, that has been done in 
your wonderful State of Georgia, and in our State of Virginia, and 
in Arkansas. 

And we have the unanimous support in the industry from all these 
groups and all of these areas, that they want to have the privilege of 
developing a product and feel as though, when it is the third largest 
producer of national income on the farm, it deserves to stand by itself 
and to get the results that we think we can get. 
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Thank you. 

Senator Russet. We are glad to have heard you, Mr. House. 

If you gentlemen desire to file further statements, we will be glad 
to have them for the record. I don’t think it is necessary, but, 
if you wish to file any further statements, we’ll be glad to receive them. 

Mr. Witurams. May I say one more word, Mr. Chairman? I just 
wanted to say that I think the position of our industry, as far as the 
economies of Government and in their own operation, is well known, 


and the fact that we have not asked for any expensive Government 
programs to keep us going. 

Senator RusseLu. The next witness is Mr. James Blyth, secretary 
of the American Rabbit Breeders Association, and Mr. Dick Parker, 
the president. 

AMERICAN RaBBIt BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF MR. JAMES BLYTH, SECRETARY 


REDIRECTION OF RABBIT RESEARCH 


Mr. Biyts. We are not here to take up any of your time, Mr. 
Chairman. We just want to ask you Senators to support us when 
the decision that the other body made comes to the Senate. We 
are not asking for any other appropriation. We are satisfied. We 
need to keep this experiment station operating for the benefit of the 
future. 


Senator Russevu. We are glad to have heard you this morning. 
This statement you filed will be printed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


It is our understanding that Secretary Benson has recommended that all appro- 
priations be cut off rabbit research. This would effect the closing of the rabbit 
experimental station at Fontana, Calif. We rabbit breeders find it. very difficult 
to understand how a person heading the United States Department of Agriculture 
would suggest such a drastic thing and hope that you gentlemen will study this 
action carefully before approving it. 

Research is a great thing and like every other industry, the rabbit industry 
needs research. Many new things have come about in the last few years through 
research and a number of these have come through the station at Fontana. Many 
more will come later on as a number are in the making. The station at Fontana 
has been active for more than 25 years. They have carried on many experiments 
that have been very helpful to the more than 400,000 American rabbit raisers. 
If the station should be closed, it would mean a great waste of money and valuable 
information. The things that are now being worked out would never help and 
the money already spent on the station and its upkeep is more waste. Surely our 
Government is interested in helping more than 400,000 Americans produce more 
healthful meat, furs that will wear better, and rabbits that will give medical science 
better animals to carry on their very important experiments. 

Rabbits, to be suitable for these important experiments, must first of all be 
healthy. Our station along this line has been a great help to the American rabbit 
raisers to the point that the dreaded rabbit disease snuffles has just about been 
eliminated. Blout is just about under control. Through this station, worries of 
disease among the rabbits is now no great problem. The Angora wooler factor 
has just about been eliminated from the fur rabbits which gives the fur better 
wearing qualities and makes it look better. 

The palpating of rabbits, too, has been a great help as the breeding through 
the information passed along by the station tells at 14 days if the doe is going to 
kindle, thus save much valuable time and produce more meat. The station has 
given us information as to how these diseases are spread or carried. Domestic 
rabbits have improved greatly in the past 20 years due to the help from the sta- 
tion. Millions of pounds of rabbit meat is consumed by the American public 
each year. Many thousands are used in medical research for the benefit of the 
human race. Millions of rabbit skins are used by the hat trade. Most all ladies’ 
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and men’s felt hats are made from rabbit fur. The rabbit fur coat for ladies and 
children are reasonable in price and, therefore, can be afforded by the general 
public. During the last World War, domestic rabbit meat was much sought 
after by many Americans who found it to be a healthful, nutritious, and all lean 
meat. Being lean, it was suitable for people who had stomach trouble or were 
ill. 

The only thing the American rabbit breeders has is the station. Surely 400,000 
raisers and the general public who consume rabbit meat, the many doctors and 
scientists who use rabbits in their experiments, the American hat trade and those 
who manufacture the ladies’ and children’s wear are deserving of this help from 
our Government. 

I am sure you gentlemen agree that were it not for research we would be in poor 
shape today. The rabbit industry is not large, however; it is growing and needs 
the station’s help and will in the future. We have all appreciated the help our 
Government has given us in the past and appeal to you gentlemen to help us 
carry on this much needed work by voting to sustain the station and approve a 
budget that will still permit this great work to carry on. 

Thanking you for your kindness. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Senator Russeity. The next witness is representing the National 
Cotton Council? 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice you have a prepared statement, Mr. 


Buck. Do you wish to place it in the record and highlight it for 
the committee? 


Mr. Buck. If I may do that, Senator. 


Senator ELttenper. Yes. The statement will be printed in the 
record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL Cotton CouUNcIL 


My name is George 8. Buck, Jr. I am assistant (on technical research) to the 
executive vice president of the National Cotton Council of America, which has its 
headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. The council is the organization of the raw 
cotton industry. Its membership is composed of cotton producers, ginners, 
warehousemen, merchants, spinners, and cottonseed crushers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you to present the views of the cotton industry on the urgent need 
for a substantial increase in funds for research. The outlook for the cotton 
industry was never more serious than today. In large measure cotton’s present 
problems could have been alleviated by a greater research effort in the past; and 
still further losses in cotton’s markets, with the concurrent attrition of both farm 
production and all of the related operations of the cotton industry, could even now 
be halted with the aid of an adequate program of research. 

Not only the cotton industry, but the Congress (as indicated by various bills 
introduced in both Houses), and many special commissions and advisory groups 
on agricultural problems have recognized the necessity for a greater effort in 
agricultural research in general and cotton research in particular. Three years 
ago, the Cotton Council, along with a group of farm and commodity organizations 
interested in agricultural research and education, adopted a plan designed to give 
an adequate program in this field. It provided for an annual increase in appropria- 
tions for each of the 5 subsequent years of $24 million; $12 million would be for 
research by the Department of Agriculture, $6 million by the State experiment 
stations, and $6 million would be devoted to cooperative extension work to 
disseminate research results to farmers. 

In 1957 the Congress made a good start toward implementing an effort com- 
parable to this plan. In 1958 an economy year, appropriations fell drastically 
behind schedule. Now, in 1959, with the need for a greater effort in agricultural 
research never more serious, even those increases provided by the President’s 
budget have been cut in half by the recommendations of the House. Needless to 
say the cotton industry is deeply concerned and troubled by this evidence that 
the potential of research, as a means for relieving the critical outlook for cotton, 
has not been truly appreciated. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to review for you and the members of your com- 
mittee, very briefly, the basic elements of cotton’s competitive situation which 
indicate at the same time cotton’s present weakness in research and the really 
impressive potential of the cotton industry if it could obtain an adequate research 
program. This comes down to the matter of cotton’s ability to compete for mar- 
kets on the basis of price, quality, and promotion. Both price and quality can 
be directly affected by research and effective promotion depends on cotton’s 
adequacy in price and quality. 

First, with respect to cotton’s present competitive weakness in price or cost, 
may I say that this is closely interrelated with quality. This year, largely be- 
cause of terrible weather conditions in the 1957 season, the cost-quality situation 
has been aggravated to the point of crisis. Rayon staple, cotton’s largest and 
most aggressive competitor, has a price advantage over cotton ranging from 8 to 
12 cents a pound at the mill. The shortage of high-quality cotton, combined 
with this price advantage, has given a tremendous boost to the rayon industry’s 
effort to take over cotton’s markets by blending and substitution. Domestic 
cotton consumption, which has averaged close to 9 million bales over the past 
10 years, threatens to drop to around 8 million bales this year. If research con- 
tinues to improve the quality of rayon, as available information indicates will 
surely be the case, and if rayon continues to enjoy its present significant price 
advantage, still further losses in cotton consumption can be predicted. 

The irony of the situation is that, on a cost basis, cotton is potentially the 
most economical fiber to produce. The opportunities to employ research to cut 
cost-producing losses can clearly be seen. hree of these, on the average of the 
whole crop, add almost 12 cents to the cost of producing each pound of cotton: 
these are weeds, diseases, and insects. 

Cotton farmers spend an average of about $20 per acre each year in their efforts 
to control weeds. This currently amounts to about one-third of a billion dollars 
each year. This tremendous expense, and the losses in yield and in quality which 
result from weeds, offer a striking opportunity for research. There is an oppor- 
tunity of at least equal magnitude in controlling cotton diseases, and also in 
controlling insects. r. Robert R. Coker will describe to you in more detail the 
problem with one insect, the boll weevil, and the opportunity for research there. 

Research offers other ways of reducing the cost of cotton production. Some of 
these relate to cutting other losses, such as the more than 50 percent of the cotton 
bolls lost through premature shedding. Others offer possibilities for increased 
yields through breeding and various production practices. But the main points 
are these: (1) There are real opportunities to reduce the cost of cotton production 
through research; (2) the potential for making significant cost reductions is much 
better for cotton than for its chief competitor in price, rayon; (3) the utilization 
of cotton, and the future of the cotton industry, depends on cotton’s being com- 
petitive in cost as well as in quality; (4) cotton does not at present have the research 
backing necessary to realize its potential in cost reduction; and (5) without an 
adequate research program on cost, the attrition of cotton’s markets can be 
expected to continue. 

I should like to make two other broad points which seem to us illustrate both 
the weakness of cotton’s competitive situation today and its potential through 
research. The first is in the marketing of cotton. Technological advances in 
both the production-harvesting-ginning area and in mill processing have placed 
new and different emphasis and requirements on the qualities and quality measure- 
ment in cotton. In the marketing of this $2 billion agricultural commodity, 
quality evaluation has not kept pace with these technological developments. 
Producers and ginners seem to be working toward one level of quality while mills 
seek another. This has all acted to aggravate further the quality-cost situation 
in which the industry finds itself. Yet there are definite, clear, and promising 
opportunities for research to provide new measurements of quality and better 
interpretations of the true value of cotton. The present programs of the Depart- 
ment recognize this opportunity but fall woefully short of the real effort that 
could and should be made in this tremendously vital area today. 

The second broad point relates to utilization research. While the President’s 
budget recognized the vital importance of this area of study and provided for an 
increase of $4.6 million, the House reduced this amount by half. The House 
committee fully recognized the importance of utilization research and the need for 
substantial increases, but expressed some doubt that personnel and facilities would 
permit a sound expansion to the full amount recommended in the budget. We 
should like to point out that there are available to the Department, through 
contract, more than enough personnel and fully adequate facilities for research 
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on cotton. As a matter of fact, more and more of these personnel and facilities 
are recruited for research on synthetics each year, simply in default of support on 
behalf of cotton. 

Referring, then, to the 5-year program which the farm organizations recom- 
mended 3 years ago, we respectfully urge that your Committee approve an in- 
crease above the House-passed bill in the amount of $42% million. Of this approxi- 
mately $17% million would be for USDA, $124 million for State experiment 
stations, and $12 million for cooperative extension work. These are the amounts 
necessary to put us back on the schedule of the financing plan. Ina year in which 
Congress and the administration are attempting to stimulate the economy by 
increased Federal spending for public works, one of the more beneficial expendi- 
tures the Government can make, in our opinion, would be in agricultural research. 
Money spent for research will not only have a lasting benefit on the economy, but 
will also result in additional employment in agriculture and its dependent indus- 
tries. Therefore, from an immediate and long-range viewpoint, we think it an 
opportune time to catch up on the 5-year financing plan for agricultural research. 


Resulis under long range research and extension program since inception in fiscal 1956 


{In millions of dollars] 


Projected Increases | Total in- 
annual Total | creases | Deficit 
incre- 1957-59 | planned 





ments 1957 1957-59 



















Research: 


USDA agencies.__.-_.._. siete iat +12 | +13.2 | +28 2.3 |+18.3 +36 | —17.7 
Federal payments to State experi- 
Co Ee eee eee +6) +47) +.85 0 +5. 55 +18 | —12.45 


-————— | —$ | — SS || ——————_ | —__——_— ] ——__—_ 


2.3 |+23. 85 






TORR PEROGII ono citi ccamscn<ss +17.9 | +3. 65 
Extension: 


Federal payments to State extension 
ST i hed is cent +6) +44] +.85 0 +5. 25 +18 | —12.75 
eens eS eh i So ees Mak oh lie 


1 House bill. 


Nortr.—All increases shown are for program activities and exclude capital outlays and retirement costs. 






























NaTIONAL Cotton CouNCIL OF AMERICA 


STATEMENTS BY MR. GEORGE S. BUCK, JR. ASSISTANT TO THE 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


INCREASE IN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


















Mr. Buck. My statement sets forth our position on agricultural 
research and extension, and cites the urgent need for substantial 
increase in agricultural research and cotton research in particular. 

Many of the difficulties of the industry could have been avoided if we 
had had more research in the past. Many of the difficulties we foresee 
now can still be avoided with much greater research effort. 

This statement supports a 5-year plan which the Council and 
other agricultural and commodity organizations developed 3 years 
ago to achieve an adequate agricultural research program. 

In 1957 a substantial start was made toward implementing a 
program about like that. 

Senator ELLeENpER. How much are you requesting? 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 





Mr. Buck. I have appended a statement showing those amounts. 


Our requests are designed to put us back on the schedule covered for 
by the program. 
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Now, as I started to say the first year the program objectives were 
fairly well met. 

Last year it fell way behind. This year, of course the only increase 
budgeted was for utilization research. And that was cut in half by 
the House committee. 

This is most disappointing and disturbing to all of us in the cotton 
industry. 

In my statement I have tried to highlight certain areas in which 
research is vital to the cotton industry. One of these is in the field 
of production research for which no increases were approved. Among 
those things in production research urgently needing research atten- 
tion are the problem of weeds; insects which Mr. Coker will cover in 
great detail; and weeds; plant diseases; and boll-shed—loss of bolls 
prematurely. 

Research on these problems would help to reduce the costs of pro- 
ducing cotton materially which is extremely important in meeting the 
price competition of such fibers as rayon. 

The real opportunity to cut the cost of producing cotton is through 
research. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are talking about production now? 

Mr. Buck. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about quality cotton? 

We have, as was brought out before our Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, a sufficient amount of cotton, but not quality cotton. 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Senator ELLenpER. Of course, some of it is bad because of the rains 
experienced when the cotton crop was gathered. But aside from that, 
there is a lot of cotton that is not worth very much. The uses to which 
inferior cotton was put heretofore no longer exist. 

Don’t you think something ought to be done as to staple? 

Mr. Buck. I do, Senator. And that itself is a research problem. 
I would like to explain it in this way: We have had tremendous 
advances in ginning and harvesting. At the mills we have had 
similar advances in production methods and techniques. Now, the way 
quality is determined has not kept pace with these advanced tech- 
niques on either end. If we could have a research program which 
would give us tools to show what quality the mills need to use, then 
we could, within time develop those qualities, preserve them and 
produce them. 

And there is no way in this world to do that without a research 
program. The Department has recognized this. But its total scope 
of work in that field falls way short of what is needed. 

Quality evaluation is tremendously important to the cotton indus- 
try. 

Senator Russeti. Mr. Coker has done more about it, he and his 
family, in my immediate area than anybody I know. We used 
to grow this half and half staple altogether. Now they grow the 
longer staple. 

CONCERN OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. Buck. Senator Russell, in this brief statement I am trying to 
point out three things of concern to the cotton industry. The first 
is that competitively we stand or fall on our ability to meet cost com- 
petition. The level of production costs are dependent on research. 
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And there is an opportunity to do a great deal in this field. Without 
adequate production research we cannot be very successful in our 
efforts to reduce costs to meet price competition. 

Now, the second point is on the subject which Senator Ellender 
brought up—quality. If we are to produce the type of cotton which 
the mills can use and which our customers can use, we must have a 
revision in our marketing criteria, our method of determining quality. 

And this can only come from research in the USDA. 

The third broad point is on utilization. 

There was an increase requested in the budget of $4.6 million which 
the House committee cut in half. The House committee did not 
express any doubt that this was important or useful work but only 
that personne! and facilities would not be available for it. We are 
simply pointing out that for cotton there are adequate facilities and 
personnel available through contract right now but that these per- 
sonnel and facilities are being used for research on rayon and syn- 
thetics simply in default of cotton research money. 

Senator Russgexu. Are either of you gentlemen on the Commodity 
Advisory Committee of Cotton in the field of research in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. Coxer. Not at the present time. I have served on that 
committee in the past but I am not at the present time. 

Mr. Buck. I am a member of its technical subcommittee. 

Senator Russeiu. Did you present to the Department of Agri- 
culture the importance of this research? Do you know whether the 
Cotton Council did, or anyone, on behalf of the cotton industry? 
Mr. Buck. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS REQUSTED 


Senator Russe.ty. Do you have a breakdown here of what you are 
asking? 

Mr. Buck. This breakdown appended is a program for all agri- 
cultural research which was agreed upon by a number of farm and 
farm-commodity organizations 3 years ago. It recommends an 
increase of 25 million a year for 5 years. 

The Department agreed that this was reasonable. In 1957 as I 
mentioned, the Congress appropriated sums which were—they are 
shown in this first oclumn—nearly comparable to this plan. 

But in 1958 the increases fell way behind the levels contemplated by 
this program. And this year, they have fallen even further behind. 
So, our request is that sums approximating the amount necessary to 
bring us back on schedule be appropriated. That would be about 
$42% million—$17% million for the USDA research; $12% for State 
experiment stations; and $12% for extension work. These sums, I 
want to emphasize, are for agricultural research, not just cotton re- 
search. 

Senator Russeiu. That would be a rather substantial increase over 
the budget estimates, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Buck. Yes, although it would be in accordance with the plan 
projected 3 years ago. And for cotton, I might add, any increase in 
research funds can be spent effectively. 

Senator Russet. Does that conclude your statement? 


Mr. Buck. Yes. 
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Senator Russeutu. Mr. Coker. 

Mr. Coxer. I will be just as brief as possible. I realize you have 
had a long morning. We do appreciate the opportunity of testifying. 

Senator RussEeLu. I want you to take all the time you feel you 
need. 

Mr. Coxer. Thank you. 


Hartsviiig, 8. C. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. COKER, FARMER AND SEED BREEDER 


BOLL WEEVIL RESEARCH 


Mr. Coxer. I think I can, because of the fact that you are so 
eminently familiar with the problem that I am going to talk about, 
simply point out some facts that I believe will be of interest to you 
and other members of the committee. 

Of course, my purpose in being here is to represent myself as a 
cotton farmer and the National Cotton Council, following up a reso- 
lution that was passed in Phoenix in January where the Cotton 
Council went on record as recognizing the boll weevil as the No. 1 
enemy of efficient cotton production, and pledging its best and vigor- 
ous efforts to obtain fully adequate research funds in eliminating the 
cotton boll weevil at the earliest possible time. 

I have here and will turn over to you information on annual losses 
from this insect which goes back to 1909. But the meat of what I 
have to say is this: 

COTTON LOSSES 


During the 15-year period from 1940 through 1954, according to 
the estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
boll weevil destroyed over 13 million bales of cotton and 5 million 
tons of seed, valued at over $2% billion. 

In your own State of Georgia in that 15-year period the loss has been 
in the neighborhood of a million and a half bales of cotton and 600,000 
tons of seed valued at some $245 million. 

Now, during the 6-year period from 1949 to 1954, the average loss 
from the boll weevil was about $352 million a year. The research 
effort being devoted by the United States Government to try to handle 
that $352 million problem was $73,000 in round figures. In other 
words, the amounts spent in research were two one-hundredths of 
1 percent of the value of the damage the insect was causing. We feel 
this is completely inadequate. 

Since 1896 when the first appropriation was made for boll weevil 
eradication, a total of alittle over $4 million has been spent by the 
Government on this problem, which conservatively has cost the South 
$4 billion in lost revenue. 

Senator Russreiy. Back in 1922 I guess it was, they had the first 
great losses in my State. It practically wiped out 4 or 5 of the old 
plantation counties. They never have recovered from it. People 
just had to move out of there to keep from starving to death. It broke 
the landowner, the supplier, and the farmer. 

And I have always been amazed that the cotton producers haven’t 
coordinated and put on a drive to get something done in this field. 
When we consider what has been done with respect to other crops, 
something should be done with respect to cotton. 
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CORN BORER PROBLEMS 


We had what they call the corn borer in the corn area. And we 
appropriated tremendous sums of money in the early days when 
I came here. We appropriated millions and millions of dollars to fight 
that corn borer. We have a tremendous program on the grasshopper 
and the insects that create great destruction in wheat and other grain 
crops. 

The Federal Government furnishes the poison. As a matter of fact, 
it pays for most of the cost. And we have had some research. They 
have started out with calcium arsenic. It was pretty good in its day. 
I imagine the boll weevil has built up a tolerance to calcium arsenic. 

We have brought out other poisons. But I don’t believe there has 
ever been any insect that caused as great a physical damage to the 
group of producers and to the total economy of the country, and which, 
has had as little treatment as the boll weevil. 

Mr. Coxer. Exactly. You have made my speech for me. 





NEED FOR A PROGRAM PRESENTATION 


Senator Russett. We ought to get together on this thing, Mr. 
Coker. We have never presented a united front. I have tried 
spasmodically to get increases in these appropriations. But we didn’t 
have the technical presentation here or the breakdown on just how the 
money would be spent, or an organized effort to accomplish anything 
objective. 

What are you suggesting in your statement? 

Mr. Coxer. I just want to comment briefly on what you said and 
to say that I completely agree with you. 

The National Cotton Council represents the united cotton industry. 
And while we did not bring # lot of witnesses here today, this statement 
is fully concurred in by the cotton-production interests of the South, 
particularly the Boll Weevil Belt of the South. And, as you point out, 
there has never been any insect or any problem of such magnitude 
that has received so little attention. 

At the present time the total funds available for boll-weevil research 
are $152,000. We feel that conservatively, a million dollars a year 
could be well spent for that program. 

Now I have figures here showing the amount of research that is 
being spent on the grasshopper, for example, which causes an esti- 
a annual loss of $45 million, against $270 million for the boll 
weevil. 

Grasshopper research amounts to $77,000 against $152,000 for boll 
weevil. Yet the problem—I don’t mean that it is not an important 
problem—is of much less magnitude. 

Now, Senator, there is another angle to this thing that I know you 
are fully familiar with. And that is the grade losses we have 
suffered because of this insect. Breeders such as ourselves have had 
to develop early-maturing varieties of cotton that throw our cotton 
harvest into the wet months of August and September. This causes 
serious quality damage to a large part of our crop. 

We spend some $75 million a year trying to control the insect, which 
is an economic loss. The loss in grade resulting from both weevil 
damage and early maturing cotton is not less than $40 million. 
Taking this all into consideration, this insect costs cotton farmers 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $400 million a year. 
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One of the tables that I have appended to my statement shows the 
percentage of loss from full yield due to the cotton-boll weevil. As 
you know, even as recently as 1949, the boll weevil took 35 percent of 
the Georgia crop; in 1950, 25 percent; in 1953, 14 percent. This shows 
that, although we have been working on this problem for some 40 or 
50 years, we still haven’t found an answer by any means. I feel that 
if we are going to produce cotton economically in the Southeast with 
the competition that we have, we are going to have to find an answer 
to this problem. 

Senator Russe.u. The boll weevil destroyed one phase of the cotton 
industry completely—the Sea Island cotton, which was the most 
productive from a financial standpoint. 

Valdosta, Ga., used to be a great market for Sea Island cotton. 
They don’t grow a bale there now. They can’t grow it. 

Mr. Coxer. I have another statement here that I would like to enter 
in the record. I will not read it in the interest of time, but it is from 
Mr. K. P. Ewing, who is a distinguished scientist, cotton entomologist, 
and until last August was the head of the Cotton Entomology Research 
in the Department of Agriculture. He is responsible for some of the 
work being done in Texas where he was stationed for a number of years. 
He is a classmate of Senator Stennis of Mississippi. 

So, this statement, I believe would be of particular interest to Sen- 
ator Stennis also. Mr. Ewing points out that in his opinion the boll 
weevil problem can be very greatly aided by additional research 
money. And as a representative of the National Cotton Council and 
of the Cotton Growers of the South, I cannot too strongly urge the 
favorable consideration of this committee in trying to solve this No. 1 

roblem of cotton production in the Southeast and large areas of the 
Midsouth. 

Senator Russeiut. What particular phase of that do you think most 
pressing? 

RESEARCH ON WEEVIL NEEDED 


Mr. Coker. What we need is a lot more research into the nature of 
the insect. So much of this money, the small amount that has been 
available, has been devoted to the testing of poisons. Of course, 
recently we have found that the boll weevil has developed a resistance 
to some of these newer poisons which until recently were very effective. 

Our opinion is that we need some new money to go into a real pro- 
gram of research to try to find out some of the things about basic 
nature of the boll weevil. We need some new answers to this problem 
if we are to get this millstone from around the necks of the cotton- 
growers of the Midsouth and the Southeast. 

We feel like that a million dollars a year could be well spent. The 
first part of the appropriation would be to provide new research facili- 
ties, and then to adequately staff and carry on research. For example, 
our own experiment station at Florence, which is near my home, 
two men were working on boll weevil research last year. 

Now only one is on this problem because some of the funds that 
were available had to go into making pay raises that these men ob- 
tained. One of the men has been moved to Washington. The addi- 
tional cost of supplies and equipment have actually reduced the 
amount of work that is being done because the same amount of money 
is being recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Therefore, the work will actually be curtailed due to these increased 
overhead expenses. 


We just feel like that we need an all-out effort in trying to solve 
this problem. 

Senator Russe.u. We are about 40 years late. But we ought to 
get started with it sometime. I have talked to the responsible 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, I suppose 8 or 10 times 
when they have been before this committee. But to be frank about 
it I have never been able to get them to evince any considerable 
interest in it. ‘They work around, get up some poison, and recom- 
mend that. I suggested they ought to have a control program, and 
that the Federal Government should help finance it. It almost 
brought on apoplexy. 

Mr. Coxer. This request is coming from industry and I would like 
to conclude my testimony by simply adding the following statement: 
That specifically we urgently need a massive research attack to solve 
the boll weevil problem. This is our only hope for obtaining real 
relief from the depredations caused by this pest and to help remove 
from around the necks of the cottongrowers of the South the excessive 
production costs. 





















AMOUNT NEEDED 




















For the acquisition of land and the construction of urgently needed 
research facilities we think at least a million dollars a year will be 
required for the first year or two. Thereafter, necessary operating 
costs would be needed. This is a modest request and it is my con- 
sidered judgment that how well this need for adequate boll weevil 
research is met will have an important bearing on the future of cotton 
production in large and important areas of the Cotton Belt. That 
concludes my statement. And I want to thank you very much, sir, 
for your courtesy and your attention. 

Senator Russreiu. I am profoundly interested in your subject. I 
have tried to do something about it on several occasions. . They seem 
to think that the boll weevil is something like death and taxes—it is 
just here and we can’t do anything about it. 

Of course, in the Southeast we have taken a fearful beating not 
only from the boll weevil, but from a number of other factors. Irri- 
gated areas, I suppose, have boll weevils too? 

Mr. Coxer. No, sir. Those areas are free from this problem, 
because there are no hibernating quarters for them to live in. 

Senator Russe.v. Of course, everybody knows that when you have 
a rainy season in our area, the boll weevil is twice as bad then as it is 
in the dry season. 

I don’t know what we will be able to do about that this year, Mr. 
Coker. I do wish that we could get a well-organized drive. If we 
could get all the representatives from the historical cotton areas inter- 
ested in it, I think we could get a substantial appropriation. But we 
cannot do it with just scattered and isolated efforts. 

Mr. Coxrer. What do you suggest, sir? 











ATTEMPTS AT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 






Senator Russe.y. Well, you just have to get all of them to join 
together and present a breakdown that is specific and definite as to 
what it would take to do this job. In other words, we ought to have 
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it broken down by the basic work where it will be done; whether it 
takes 12 scientists to do that, or some specific number. 

We can’t get it appropriated by just saying we need a million 
dollars. We are going to have to break it down. You have heard 
this testimony from these citrus people. And with all deference—and 
I am for them; they are experts in that field—they will break it down to 
where you can see it item by item. And the Congress is accustomed 
to appropriations on that basis. 

If we could get our people under your leadership, or that of the 
Cotton Council, which of course has widespread connections through- 
out the whole Cotton Belt, to break that down in the form where 
you could present it and say we need these 10 million to do work on 
this; we need this 12 million to do work on this; we need additional 
laboratories that will cost 40,000, or whatever the sum might be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Russeiu. Well, we were glad to have had both of you 
gentlemen here today. 

Your statement will appear in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 












STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF INCREASED RESEARCH FUNDS ror CoTrTron BoLL 
WeeEvit By Rospert R. Coker, Presipent, Coxer’s Pepigreep Srep Co., 
Hartsvitue, S. C., anp ADVISER TO THE Boarp, Nationat Corron CounciL 

oF AMERICA 


Chairman Russell and members of the Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, my name is Robert R. Coker, farmer and seed breeder of Hartsville, S. C. 
I am appearing before you in my capacity as adviser to the board of the National 
Cotton Council of America to present certain facts in support of a request for a 
substantial increase in Federal funds for urgently needed research on the problem 
of the cotton boll weevil. 

For the benefit of members of the committee who are not familiar with this 
insect pest, it will be of interest for them to know that the first home of the cotton 
boll weevil was undoubtedly in the plateau region of Mexico or Central America, 
Before 1892 it had spread throughout the larger portion of Mexico. It occurs 
southward to Guatemala and Costa Rica, and in the east half of Cuba. About 
1892 it crossed the Rio Grande near Brownsville, Tex., and entered United States 
territory. By 1894 it had spread to half a dozen counties in southern Texas, 
and since has extended its range annually until in 1928 almost all of the important 
cotton producing sections except the western irrigated areas had become infested. 
Attached to this statement is a map showing the area of the Cotton Belt which 
is affected by this insect pest comprising, based on the 1957 planted acreage, ap- 
proximately 10 million acres of cotton, producing some 7 million bales of cotton. 

Due to the competitive and economic factors which we are now faced with, it 
seems that it is more imperative than ever that we do everything possible to reduce 
the cost of growing cotton, and the leadership of the United States cotton industry 
has recognized the importance of effect of the boll weevil on cotton costs in the 
following resolution which was unanimously passed at the annual meeting of the 
National Cotton Council in Phoenix, Ariz., in January of this year. I quote: 

“That the National Cotton Council recognize that the cotton boll weevil is the 
No. 1 enemy of efficient cotton production in large and important areas of the 
United States Cotton Belt, and is taking an annual toll of tens of thousands of 
bales of cotton and of many millions of dollars, and that, in recognition of this, 
the council pledges it best and most vigorous efforts to obtain fully adequate 
research funds and research effort aimed at eliminating the cotton boll weevii as 
a threat to the United States cotton crop at the earliest possible time.” 

Also, the South Carolina Farm Bureau, at its 1957 annual meeting, recognized 
the seriousness of the boll weevil problem with the following resolution: 

“Since the Southeast is at a competitive disadvantage in cotton production 
largely due to boll weevil losses, we urge the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to intensify its efforts in cotton insect control with the aim of eliminating 
boll weevil as a major cotton problem.” 
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Official figures which have been compiled by the United States Department of 
Agriculture beginning with 1909-54 give the percentage of cotton reduction from 
full yield per acre from boll weevil damage. This is made up in the form of a table, 
giving percentage of loss by years in individual States. During the 15-year period 
from 1940 through 1954, based on the percentage of loss in each State, the boll 
weevil has destroyed a total of 13,764,706 bales of cotton and 5,802,532 tons of 
cotton seed, valued at $2,257,147,000. 

For the four principal cotton producing States of the Southeast, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, the average annual loss during the 1940-54 
period has been 13.8 percent of the total crop, which amounts to 5,247,000 bales 
of cotton and 2,160,000 tons of seed, valued at $862 million. This represents 
approximately 38 percent of the loss which the boll weevil caused during this 
15-year period throughout the entire 13 cotton States where boll weevil is found. 
South Carolina’s loss is shown to be 1,220,000 bales of cotton and 510,000 tons 
of seed, valued at $201,948,000. The loss for the State of Mississippi for the 
1940-54 period totals almost 2% million bales of cotton, over a million tons of 
seed, valued at $407 million. 

For the 6-year period, 1949-54, the average annual loss to the Cotton Belt, 
according to official USDA figures, was $351,877,000 per year. During that 
same period of time, the average annual Federal appropriation for boll weevil 
research amounted to $54,260, and the part of the Federal grants to States spent 
on boll weevil research was $19,125, or a yearly total of $73,385 for work on a 
problem which was costing the farmers of the country more than $351 million 
per vear. The amount spent in research amounted to 0.02 of 1 percent of the 
amount lost through damage of this insect. 

The USDA has had available for spending on the boll weevil since the first 
Federal appropriation for boll weevil investigations made in 1896, $3,824,638, 
plus Federal grants to States of $337,500, or a grand total of $4,162,138. During 
the period 1922-58, total appropriations for the Cotton Insect Division was 
$2,498,367. Of that amount $517,416, or 20.7 percent was spent for boll weevil 
work. It is recognized, of course, that some of the funds which were spent on 
other cotton insects, namely, pink boll worm, were earmarked for that purpose 
by Congress. 

Table showing percentage of reduction from full yield of cotton per acre from 
boll weevil from 1909-54 is attached hereto; also, tables showing loss by indi- 
vidual States in bales of lint, tons of seed and dollars for the period 1940-54 for 
the 13 States where the boll weevil problem is present. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the development of new and better 
insecticides, and better control methods during recent years, the boll weevil 

roblem, especially in years of high rainfall during the growing season, is no 
ess serious than during the early years. Note 1950 for example, when the 
average loss to the 13 States affected amounted to 22.6 percent of the crop, and 
caused a loss estimated by the USDA in lint and seed of $841 million. 

In addition to the losses to our cotton crop which result from actual loss of 
production, there are other important and adverse effects caused by the boll 
weevil. Prior to the time when this insect appeared on the scene, the cotton 
varieties then being planted were slow fruiting, late maturing varieties which 
began opening during late September or early October, and continued fruiting 
and producing until plant growth was stopped by frost. In most parts of the 
cotton South, the month of October is the most ideal from the standpoint of 
weather conditions for cotton harvest—being a period of moderate to cool tem- 
peratures, low rainfall and moderate humidity. Cotton which opened and was 
picked in October and early November usually is of better grade and spinning 
quality, and the seed are better for planting purposes being of higher germination 
as well as being of greater value for crushing. 

As a result of the boll weevil, cotton breeders have found it necessary to develop 
varieties of earliest possible maturity consistent with high yields, and as a result 
our cotton, in many areas of the South, now begins to open in August and early 
September, two of our wettest months, when temperatures and humidity are 
high. The combination of excessive moisture and high temperature causes 
serious damage to cotton lint, reduction of grade in both seed and lint. It is not 
unusual for actual sprouting of cotton seed to occur in the boll when these condi- 
tions prevail, causing a loss in germination percentage and an increase in free 
fatty acid, which greatly reduces the value of the seed for milling. 

Without the boll weevil to contend with, or given fully effective methods of 
control, our cotton farmers could plant their cotton at a later date which would 
insure better and more uniform stands, and the cotton, even with our early 
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maturing variéties, would then open after most of the summer rains were over 
and much of the danger of hurricans or other tropical storms had passed. A hurri- 
cane is sure death to a field of open cotton._ 

In addition to the weather damage of cotton resulting from early planting and 
early maturing varieties, the boll weevil also causes loss in grade from partially 
destroyed bolls where the undamaged and damaged locks are picked and go into 
the same bale together. 

It is estimated that of the approximately 8 to 10 million bales of cotton which 
are now being produced in the parts of the Cotton Belt affected by the boll weevil, 
not less than 25 percent of this suffers a loss of at least 1 grade from above- 
mentioned causes. The 1957 loan value of Middling 1'2-inch cotton (the approxi- 
mate average length of the United States crop) was 34.04 cents per pound, while 
the loan value of Strict Low Middling—the grade just below Middling—is only 
30.99 cents, a difference of approximately $15 per bale less. Fifteen dollars per 
bale on 25 percent of the 8 million bale crop is $30 million loss from reduced grade 
alone. To this could be added another several million dollars in loss in grade 
from actual insect damaged lint. 

Entomologists of the United States Department of Agriculture tell me that 
three-fourths of the cotton crop of the 10 million acres in the boll-weevil belt is 
poisoned annually in an effort to control the insect. The cost for poisoning, 
depending on the number of applications applied, varies from a few dollars to 
perhaps $40 per acre. Assuming an average cost of only $10 per acre on one-third 
of 10 million acres, we have a total expenditure of $75 million on poison. 

Because of the complete inadequacy of the Federal funds available for boll- 
weevil research, it has been necessary in the past for the USDA to devote a con- 
siderable part of those funds to the testing and evaluation of cotton insecticide. 
While it is true that in recent years some very good basis research work as been 
done on the boll weevil in the Cotton Insect Laboratory, College Station, Tex., 
still this work is seriously handicapped both in scope and personnel by a lack of 
adequate funds. The 1959 budget estimate for the cotton insects research of the 
USDA has been set at $638,380, and of this amount $152,130 is allotted for boll- 
weevil research. This is the same amount that was appropriated in 1958, and 
actually boll-weevil work will be curtailed due to the necessary increase in grade 
pay of the Federal workers involved and to increased operating costs. In other 
words, several scientists who have either retired or been transferred are not being 
replaced. 

While no one can guarantee that a substantial increase in research funds and 
research effort on the boll-weevil problem can produce either quick or startling 
results, we have seen amazing developments through research of a sterilization 
procedure for male screwworm flies, holding great hope upon the eradication of 
this serious insect pest. Also, a well-planned and well-financed program for the 
eradication of the fire ant in the Southeast States, as well as a large-scale, well- 
planned program for eradication of the Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida. The 
screwworm eradication program has an appropriation of $1,600,000, and the fire- 
ant program, $2,400,000. In 1957, $1,590,400 was appropriated for grasshopper 
control, and $2,795,200 for the control of the gypsy moth. These appropriations 
are fully justified and urgently needed, but when considering the relative economic 
importance of these insects in comparison with annual losses from the boll weevil 
to the cotton crop of this country, and the relative appropriations made for each, 
we are led to the conclusion that the boll weevil problem has been seriously 
neglected. 

Specifically, we urgently need a massive research attack to solve the boll- 
weevil problem. This is our only hope for obtaining real relief from the depreda- 
tions caused by this pest and to help remove from around the necks of the cotton- 
growers of the South the millstone of excessive production costs. 

For the acquisition of land and the construction of urgently needed research 
facilities, we think that at least a million dollars a year will be required for the 
first year ortwo. Thereafter necessary operating costs would be needed. This is 
a modest request and it is my considered judgment that how well this need for 
adequate boll-weevil research is met, will have an important bearing on the future 
of cotton production in the large and important areas of the Cotton Belt. Thank 
you. 
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Cotton reduction from full yield per acre from boll weevil, 1909-54 
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Crop season 
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Cotton reduction from full yield per acre due to boll weevil, 1940-64 
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Cotton reduction from full yield per acre due to boll weevil, 1940-54—Continued 








Dollars Bales Tons Dollars 











5, 090 2, 260 $285, 091 0 0 0 

5, 980 2, 660 626, 390 0 0 0 

6, 250 2, 790 819, 244 0 0 0 

4, 910 1, 900 575, 371 0 0 0 

5, 620 2,110 689, 071 0 0 0 

4, 660 1,770 604, 931 0 0 0 

10, 400 4, 100 1, 985, 790 0 0 0 

5, 200 1,970 1, 009, 881 0 9 0 

948 6, 690 2, 550 1, 168, 740 0 0 0 

Go ian ~nnckbeptinas aon 82, 290 33, 930 13, 418, 613 0 0 0 
BN ici = ineestewesdtenen = 77, 710 31, 350 18, 146, 520 2, 540 1, 100 
NEE So coma Scud eats 37, 380 15, 260 8, 191, 715 3, 090 1, 360 
Bits 42 4 - cncalevonmmenigae 12, 760 5, 080 2, 650, 652 3, 940 1, 680 
Ne Sane pee ated 28, 080 11, 160 5, 264, 352 4, 400 1, 900 
PO i. aki eadecee oy 5, 480 2, 230 1, 081, 681 0 0 


Tons 






















See nde taweiaaeeeeb ian 16, 040 7, 160 $881, 856 226, 380 101, 080 $13, 503, 749 
Reon aerate wine eaes 57, 440 25, 600 5, 548, 616 291, 720 130, 130 29, 800, 628 
eet Sores bi entplete akan ae neat 70, 800 31, 600 7, 460, 240 212, 660 94, 920 23, 103, 220 
Pee Sactaedeewereked 115, 200 49, 200 12, 921, 000 112, 920 45, 240 13,.097, 940 
ee Sais eed alitieentnane 190, 200 77, 700 21, 888, 000 105, 840 42, 720 12, 985, 128 
Se ecirhaeaserobenipies 37, 050 15, 600 4, 524, 195 215, 280 89, 880 27, 913, 452 
reat ee cleo 28, 820 11, 990 5, 305, 476 166, 900 69, 400 32, 925, 940 
i ohatsligieesd praeesteee hpreelness 29, 700 12, 330 5, 985, 275 137, 480 56, 680 26, 197, 628 
Remadein dt gne pesiiinuan 37, 400 15, 800 6, 423, 890 126, 120 52, 240 22, 150, 168 
ena kae en mounted 48, 800 19, 680 7, 717, 632 181, 200 73, 140 28, 627, 638 
erie nentehenetarn~iecieceiemes 70, 180 28, 420 16, 068, 194 353, 520 147, 840 82, 375, 056 
Reesadiens eet icmete 36, 960 15, 280 7, 689, 984 162, 960 68, 400 34, 650, 312 
rete ee adire Roe amedy teem 15, 840 6, 240 2, 857, 920 152, 320 63, 200 29, 479, 520 
Berea een toademcee nee 17, 480 7, 000 2, 943, 692 86, 340 35, 940 15, 107, 631 
etal <i ennderonwecaket 5, 860 2, 440 1, 054, 801 78, 800 32, 940 14, 807, 234 

iaadtonabensbee 777, 770 326,040 | 109,270,771 | 2,610,440 | 1, 103, 750 406, 725, 244 








Note.—This table was compiled from information furnished by the Cotton Insects Division, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, USDA, giving annual percentage loss to cotton crop for each of 13 States 
where boll weevil has caused crop losses. Figures on bales of cotton and tons of cottonseed destroyed, and 
total loss in dollars, were calculated from USDA agricultural statistics for years 1940 through 1954. 


Estimated Federal funds appropriated for research on cotton boll weevil, 1896-1957 


Federal 








Federal grant 
to States 











wee ie | fe) le $45, 045 $1, 125 
Wen ctheeh MMOLE. siete od «tke! PEE dies weedy on 53, 500 2, 250 
Yo eae pe FT Nc omee 54, 500 | 2, 250 
Vekindd ht habesadh SMI Rs ok us old) MR oth wu adasubbeen 44, 436 2, 250 
Web tsodbeettacust 0 | SUED Es. ccceshanla! ff Eb abllecsaciesctiseos 44, 300 2, 250 
epedackcbeecen °° (OMOE))|| * OL, SD RP de a ek. 36, 400 2, 250 
tle dna soba 41, 340 2, 250 
itil | ee |e RO et 41, 946 5, 250 
pcan oenk ta ee  - ~~~ OR = one 46, 583 5, 250 
(ities (ee SRR oa al 67, 018 5, 250 
i Re) 43, 972 10, 500 
Cincnamdaoea CL 2 Mi bcntketiandacatien 45, 762 32, 250 
Tai cet 75, 408 ON aster siiptansonk 53, 563 26, 250 
i scat eal 57, 478 By Te i swiccidencncenssiien 68, 663 35, 250 
Th Ra ad 52, 752 SE iiaissccosnssancnand 68, 020 39, 000 
OE cc adiecaitcns 54, 344 SUD hE cicceincencmaanone 102, 900 56, 250 
Ni Median leeds 54, 204 RN codcinsssceconnesed 125, 703 90, 750 
Nias toa cai 56, 176 1, 125 
ee oad 56, 186 1, 125 iss. 3, 774, 385 337, 500 
cis Bi cacgicgeacs nite 44, 982 1, 125 Grand total_._- 4, ul, 885 
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Senator Russetx. The next witness is Mr. David Whatley, of Beth- 
esda, Md., who will present a statement with respect to section 1415 
and Public Law 480. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, BETHESDA, MD. 
ALLOCATION OF SCHOOL-LUNCH COSTS 


Mr. Wuattey. I appreciate your hearing me at this late hour, Mr. 
Chairman. If I may present an additional matter, extemporaneously, 
but briefly, that I alluded to in my testimony before your subcommittee 
last year, referring to the testimony of Assistant Secretary Paarlberg 
in which it was indicated that the Bureau of the Budget is now under- 
taking a study of the allocation between the Department of Agricul- 
ture budget and other budgets of such costs as the school-lunch pro- 
gram and so forth, which are benefiting not only agriculture but other 
sectors of our economy. 

Senator Russert. We requested some information on that yester- 
day, and we put something in the record on it. 

Mr. Wuattey. May I make this brief suggestion for your considera- 
tion on that point? I propose that all those portions of the item en- 
titled “Restoration of Capital Impairment, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration,” totaling $1,560 million that can be properly allocated to 
public welfare, such as school lunch, the special milk program, and 
that portion of the operations of both section 407 and of section 416 
for distribution of surplus commodities domestically for the school- 
lunch program, institutions, and families, be transferred from this 
bill to the Labor-HEW appropriation bill. And this was for next 
fiscal year. 

That, when the appropriations necessary for restoration of capital 
impairment of CCC occasioned by its losses under title I of Public 
Law 480 can be ascertained and properly allocated as between United 
States uses and non- United States uses, that the non-United States uses 
in title I be appropriated in the mutual security appropriation bill 
together with all the cost of operation of title I], both of which can 
be properly included in that bill without further authorization of 
Congress. These costs are already authorized. Itissimply a question 
as to which appropriation bill you place them in. By deferring con- 
sideration of the items I have mentioned until the enactment of the 
mutual security appropriation and the Labor-HEW appropriations 
bill, this would permit a breakdown in this Congress. 

Senator Russeiy. Well, that would be one approach to it, of course. 
It is rather late in the year to do that, though, because the House is 
where the appropriation bills have to originate. 

Mr. Wuattey. I thought it would be within the prerogative of the 
Senate to defer action and transfer any item to another appropriation. 

Senator Russeti. We could do it. We could take it out here and 
put it in there, but the change might affect the conference committees 
considerably. But that is a suggestion that is certainly worthy of 
consideration in the matter of legislation, whether we can do it here 
this year or not. 

FACILITATION OF SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Wuattey. The second thing, Mr. Chairman: May I speak 
briefly to several proposals to facilitate surplus disposal and to make 
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better use of the currencies which we are obtaining under title I of 
Public Law 480? First, may I allude, briefly, to proposals I made 
recently to the Senate Agriculture Committee on which the chairman 
requested the Department of Agriculture to report. I will submit, 
if I may, a report on these proposals for your record. 

Senator Russety. We will print it in the record. 


(The document referred to had not been furnished at time record 
was printed.) 








FURTHER STUDY PROPOSED 


Mr. Wuat ey. I hope that the committee would recommend in its 
report that further study be made by the Department of my proposal 
on reducing the costs which are paid in dollars for ocean freight under 
title I which, through Deseciies 31, 1957, has aggregated $2471, 
million. I suggest that, in spite of the fact that 50 percent of these 
commodities must go in United States bottoms, only the differential 
between the ocean-freight costs on one-half those cargoes under United 
States rates and foreign-flag rates might be a more appropriate cost to 
be borne by United States taxpayers under the dollar appropriations 
for this program; that the balance could be included in payment by 
local currencies. 

Now, secondly, Mr. Chairman, may I ask that further consideration 
be given by the Department to my proposal of giving preference under 
title I operations, in seeking agreements, to those commodities which 
are in greatest surplus and greatest danger of spoilage. In the case of 
corn, the amount in stocks of CCC has doubled in volume in the past 2 
years, in spite of the operations of Public Law 480 and of the soil bank 
in the past 2 years. 

Corn is a commodity that sometimes spoils rather rapidly. I sug- 
gest that the Department is already sustaining rather heavy losses 
on spoilage of corn. If preference could be given for this and similar 
commodities, the cost for storage and handling these commodities 
might be reduced. I further suggest that further study be made by 
the Department on the possibility of processing corn into commodities, 
such as corn oil and corn sirup, which have a much smaller cost for 
storage and would be more easily disposed of for dollar sales, sales 
of local currencies, or by donation, some to section 416, both domesti- 


cally and abroad. 







































PROCESSING COSTS 





I believe the cost of processing corn into these commodities would 
be less than the accruing storage costs on the corn over the period of 
years that would be required for it to be eventually disposed of. 

Senator Russe... Plus the wastage due to spoilage ? 

Mr. Wuatiey. Yes. Last, I have a rather complex proposal that 
I fear you don’t have time to discuss. And I will insert that in the 
record, if I may. 

Senator Russeiz. All right. That will be included in the record. 

(The material referred to had not been furnished at time record was 
printed.) 

Mr. Wuattey. That concludes my statement. Thank you for your 
time. 

Senator Russert. We thank you very much. 

The committee will stand.in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION (2 P. M.) 


The subcommittee reconvened in room F-37, the Capitol, at 2 p. m., 
upon the expiration of the recess. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF C. M. FERGUSON, ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION 
SERVICE; AND L. M. SCHRUBEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
EXTENSION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Russeti. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has invited Mr. Ferguson, the Administrator of the 
Extension Service, and his associates, to be with us this afternoon to 
discuss certain phases of the extension work. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Chair, too, 
and Director Ferguson, for this opportunity for me to be here and 
hear the testimony from the Extension Service. 

I was ill last week, Mr. Chairman, as you may recail, and could 
not be here when Director Ferguson was here. 

Now I do not know whether he has a statement today or not. I 
have some questions when the Chair is through. 

Senator Russery. I examined Mr. Ferguson the other day, Mr. 
Stennis. I do not think I have any further questions at this time. 


PAY INCREASES FOR COUNTY EXTENSION WORKERS 


Senator Srennis. I read the testimony which answered largely the 
questions I wanted to bring up. But I want to direct the Director’s 
attention to the problem as I see it that would be left on his doorstep 
here when this increase in pay is passed for the civil service workers 
unless there is some kind of recognition here for the problem which 
it would leave for Extension workers by their fellow workers in other 
departments of Agriculture being given a raise of 714 or 814 percent, 
whatever it should turn out to be—I believe some categories are even 
higher than that—and the Extension Service would not have any- 
thing to begin to compare with them. 

‘ a * budget figures for this year are the same as for last year, as 
recall. 

So directing your attention especially to the virtual certainty of 
passage of the bill, will you outline somewhat in detail if you will, 
where that will leave you, Director Ferguson, and what you think 
the effect will be ? 

Mr. Ferauson. Senator, I am very glad to respond to that. 

An increase in the salary of Federal employees without any in- 
crease in the salary of cooperative employees such as county agents, 
home agents, and other Extension workers, would, of course, create a 
further disparity between the salaries of the straight Federal people 
and the Extension people. 
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I think it would create quite a problem, particularly in those 
States where the salary structure now is rather low and that, of course, 
is in the majority of States. 

So it would seem to us that an increase at this particular time in 
the salary structure of the agencies which compete for personnel with 
the Extension Service would create a problem. 

Our greatest problem so far as Extension is concerned is in the 
beginning salaries of the young people coming out of college. To 
attract the kind of young people we need demands a substantial start- 
ing salary. It would be in that area that I would anticipate the 
greatest problem with the increase coming in Federal salaries. 

Senator Srennis. Now, that is one of the places that has im- 
pressed me the most, Mr. Director, this competition. 

Once a man gets into either of the services and gets to where he has 
had experience in it, he is not likely to leave, but these newcomers 
getting a chance to get the breaks and getting some of the men and 
young ladies, too, to enlist in your cause, is your most acute situation ; 
1s that correct ? 

Mr. Fereuson. I think while we have a salary problem in many 
States, as a matter of fact, a majority of the States, that if I were to 
pinpoint any spot where it was more critical than others, it would be 
in the beginning salary. 


PARALLEL INCREASES FOR EXTENSION SERVICE 


Senator Srennis. That is one reason why I thought it would be a 
helpful situation if the Congress would establish the general rule that 
whenever there was an increase in the civil-service employees, that the 
Federal Government would be ready with a corresponding increase for 
these cooperative employees that you described a while ago. 

If that was ever established as a general policy, it is something that 
the Extension Service could tell these prospective new employees that 
that was a policy and they could take that into their calculations. Is 
that a substantial point on this problem ? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; I think it is. 

Every new employee when he comes on the job thinks first of what 
his beginning salary will be. 

Then on further reflection he begins to look at the years ahead to 
see whether or not this is a profession in which he will be adequately 
remunerated over the years. 

So the first impression as a young person coming into the Service 
is very important. 

Senator Stennis. Now, even though you were able to increase some 
salaries last year, as I recall 2 or 3 years before, when the increases had 
been made there was an understanding it would not be used for salary 
increases, but for expansion ? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Give us a little review of that to refresh our 
recollections ? 

PERSONNEL AGREEMENT 


Mr. Frereuson. Yes. Going back to the testimony we gave in 1954, 
at that time there was agreement between the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice and the State extension services, that additional funds would be 
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used to strengthen the program specifically in the area of more inten- 
sive work with farm families and in marketing. 

The effort in both areas demanded additional personnel. The 
States, without exception, I don’t believe there was a single exception, 
lived up very rigidly to that understanding. 

As time went on and we came to 1956, it became apparent that one 
of the more serious problems facing us was the problem of salary 
adjustments. 

Our submission in 1956 recognized the problem of salaries. 

Again in 1957 we pointed out that the salary problem was a growing 
one as the cost of living and the competition for personnel tended to 
increase. 

So there has been a shift in that period of time from the emphasis 
that was placed on our request back in 1954 and 1955 up to the present 
time. 

In the early requests that were made for increases there was a very 
deep feeling on the part of the States and Federal Extension Service 
that there was need to put more people out in the field to provide a 
greater impact on the lives of farm families in the total operation of 
their farms and homes. 

Senator Stennis. Reach more people personally; is that it? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes; a little more intimate type of teaching. There 
was a feeling that while mass media was doing a good job in reaching 
many people, we were not getting to some families who needed more 
personalized attention. 

The States were very faithful in carrying out that commitment at 
that time. 

CONGRESSIONAL REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator Stennis. Getting back to this salary matter, your budget 
increase last year was decreased by the Congress, that is, the budget 
estimate asked for an increase of $414 million, as I recall, and you 
wound up with an increase of only $850,000; is that right? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Now, your budget for this year, 1959, just fol- 
lowed the appropriation figures of last year; is that correct? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. So you are still short $3,650,000 from what your 
recommended figure was over a year ago? 

Mr. Frereuson. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Now, if I may ask you: taking this proposition 
by eanens and all, did you present that to the budget Pied this 
year? 

. ACTION OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Fercuson. Yes, that need was presented before the Depart- 
ment committee and to the Budget Bureau and our salary problem 
was pointed out. 

Senator Stennis. So you are not saying any more here about this 
fiscal situation than you said there then ¢ 

Mr. Ferevson. No. 
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Senator Stennis. But still there was no increase. I remember I 
was up here during the Senate preparedness committee hearings in 
November when they started. It was the general talk here and every- 
where that some of the budget figures at Sat were reduced, recalled, 
and reduced by the Budget Bureau. I do not have any doubt but 
what sputnik had a very marked influence on the Budget Bureau in 
setting those final figures here. 

The military were greatly increased due to the missile program. 


EXTENSION CONTROL OF COUNTY SALARIES 


Now, I want to follow this up here. If this committee should see 
fit to add additional funds here to go along to an extent at least with 
the civil service increase, what about the surveillance of those funds 
by you? You have control over the salary budgets, do you not, of all 
the extension services so far as the Federal money is concerned ? 

Mr. Ferevson. We have this kind of arrangement with the States, 
Senator: While the States have the responsibility for setting their 
own salary levels, their budgets do come to us for approval and we do 
from time to time meet with the States and we discuss with them these 
problems as we see them and as they see them. 

Lassure you that one of the problems that has been discussed in some 
detail during the last year has been that of salaries. I could assure you 
that any funds that were appropriated, with the understanding that 
Congress felt there was a problem in salaries, that those funds would 
be used for that purpose in practically all of the States. 

There are very few States at the top of the list who probably do not 
have serious salary problems, yet that is a relatively small number. 

Senator Stennis. About how many, roughly, would you say? 

Mr. Fercuson. Five, six, maybe seven. 

Senator Srennis. But the rest of the States then do have these 
salary problems? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. All right; go ahead with the rest of your state- 
ment about what you would be able to do about it. 

Mr. Fereuson. We have such a very fine working relationship with 
the States on matters of this kind that there would be no problem. 
The States would go right along and use these funds in the manner in 
which they were intended to be used. 

As a matter of fact, the history of utilization of Federal funds by 
the States in the manner in which they were intended to be used, as 
indicated by the testimony before Congress and statements in the 
reports of Congress, has been excellent. 

Senator Stennis. You have every reason to believe they will con- 
tinue to be? 

Mr. Fercuson. I have no reason to believe they will be otherwise. 


STATE COOPERATION 


Senator Srennis. Now, that brings back the question of the in- 
creased money we put up, that the Federal Government neyo 
during your administration, and you asked that that used for 
expanding the program. 
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Did the _ respond in kind there and go along with that part of 
the program ? 

Mr. erGuSsON. As a matter of fact, I think some of the States even 
leaned over backwards, even went further than we asked them to go. 
Their cooperation has been excellent. We could not ask for a finer 
relationship. 

Senator Stennis. You have just said you think you have every 
reason to believe that that will continue ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. That would be your attitude about it, of course? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Now, getting back to one of the witnesses here 
the other day, the gentleman from Texas, I believe, who was president 
of the land-grant college, in Texas, or Mr. Ballard, of Oregon, I 
believe it was, said that most of the States thought that was a critical 
situation and they were talking about obtaining new personnel. 


SERIOUSNESS OF PERSONAL PROBLEM 


Do you think that you are facing a situation of that serious import ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes; I think it isa serious problem. 

Speaking of Texas, you also had the director of extension from 
Texas with you. 

Senator Srennis. He is the gentleman I am thinking about. 

Mr. Frreuson. Yes. Director Hutchinson. I would say that 
Texas is one of those States in which the salary situation is rather 
acute. 

Senator Srennis. He said further that based on his knowledge of 
other States, it applies to many other States in the Union. 

Mr. Ferauson. That is right. 

Senator Srennts. Just give us your opinion. Unless this situation 
is met in some way I feel that down in my area of the country, at 
least, we are going to have deterioration of the Extension Service. 
The personnel will go down because of not adding the right kind of 
new material at the bottom of the list. 

Do you feel that is generally true in many States? 

Mr. Frrcuson. I feel very keenly, Senator, the need to attract and 
keep good people in the Extension Service. 

I do not believe that we will be able to do that over the years unless 
we do have a salary level that is adequate, and a sound relationship 
of the salaries in any States, to those in other States, to the parent 
institution and to the other agencies of Government which may be 
recruiting in those States. 

Senator Stennis. Now, you know as a practical matter we have 
some tables here that I have not been able to study very much, I do 
not know what the figures show by actual comparison, but I know 
in my part of the country the feeling there about the additional pay 
in other departments of Agriculture. It is having a marked effect on 
the thinking of the young people coming in. That is the import of 
your testimony here. 

Mr. Fercuson. That is right. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Comparison of average annual salaries of county agricultural agents, September 1956 
and September 1957 
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Comparison of average annual salaries of county home demonstration agents, 
September 1956 and September 1957 


Home demonstration Associate home Assistant home 
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STATE COOPERATION 


Senator Stennis. I want to be sure now that I understand. Without 
being dictatorial about it, you in effect have a working arrangement 
with these States that you feel sure, doubly sure, that any increase 
would be carried out for the purposes indicated by the committee 
on salary increase and that the States would make a corresponding 
increase ? 

Mr. Fercuson. I would have this feeling, Senator: In my experience 
in working at the Federal level, and, of course, some years prior to 
that at the State level, I have seen it from both sides, that I could 
assure this committee of the very finest kind of cooperation without 
any need for coercion. 


23506—58——66 
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Senator Stennis. Maybe the States could not immediately match 
you in every way because their State legislatures would not be in 
session, but you think as the clock rolls around they will come in? 

Mr. Frereuson. I am sure that is right. 

Senator Stennis. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that picture there pre- 
sented by the director gives me his detailed opinion on the matters that 
I had in mind. May I ask one more question, though, and I do not 
want to embarrass you, Mr. Ferguson. 

Over in the military committee we ask these questions here about 
these budget figures. I think you are supporting the budget figures 
now as such, but the figure that came out of the budget was not as 
large as you had requested for the Extension Service, was it? 

Mr. Fercuson. No. 

Senator Stennis. Would you mind telling us what difference there 
was approximately ? 

Mr. Fereuson. I would have to go back and check the exact figure. 
It was something over $3 million. 

Senator Stennis. That is all right. That gives me an idea. 

In your original recommendation you said it already included 
the idea of an increase in salary. I wanted to know if the amount was 
appreciable. 

Mr. Feravson. It is $3,650,000. 

Senator Stennis. That is the correct figure, $3,650,000 ? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Is there any other point that we have discussed 
that you think of here now that has a bearing on this subject? I know 
there are a lot of the members of the committee interested in it. 

Senator Russell has indicated an interest; Senator Hill, by the way, 
Mr. Chairman, could not be here because he is conducting another 
hearing and he wanted to express an interest in this subject. 

Mr. Fercuson. I believe not, Senator. 


SALARIES OF COUNTY AGENTS 


Senator Russeii. Mr. Ferguson, we have discussed some tables here. 
Some of them are very interesting tome. I notice here the table com- 
paring the salaries of county agents between September 1956 and Sep- 
tember 1957, which show. I believe, an average annual increase of the 
county agents’ salary of $466. 

Of course, that is very disproportionate between some of the States. 

I notice, for example, in the State of Arkansas, which is not a 
wealthy State, that they increased their county agents $1,019 on the 
average. During that period the associate county agent $378 and 
their assistant county agents $825. 

How did that substantial increase come about in that State? 

Mr. Fereuson. That is a very interesting situation, Senator. 
Arkansas was the only State 2 years ago which was in danger of losing 
any Federal funds by virtue of the fact of their inability to match 
Federal funds. 

Senator Srennis. They have to match this 50-50 in total ? 

Mr. Fercuson. The new appropriations as they have been appro- 
priated have required matching. The degree of matching is deter- 
mined by the Congress. 

Senator Russetu. Is it not on a 50-50 basis? 
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Mr. Fereuson. All new appropriations since 1953 have all been on 
that basis. 

Arkansas, realizing that they had a very serious problem, took very 
careful stock of the situation and came up with this very substantial 
State increase in appropriations which amazed most of us. 

Senator Russeuu. It is a rather dramatic figure here. They. were 
considerably below my own State of Georgia, but I notice they have 
jumped ahead of us substantially in 1 year’s time. 

Mr. Fercuson. That was an unusual situation in Arkansas. _ 

Senator Russeti- Here is the State of Maryland, they increased 
them $1,368. They were already considerably above the national 
average. They increased their associate agents $770 if I am able to 
follow the right line, and their assistants by $611. 

Did that come about because of the action of the State legislature? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. I believe that also came about by virtue of 
an attempt on the part of the university itself to adjust their entire 
salary structure at the university. 

I think extension came up along with resident teaching and research. 

Senator Russert. They must have increased taxes if they went 
across the board that way. 

Mr. Fercuson. They may have. 

Senator Russety. The State of Oregon, I believe, has about the 
highest average of any of them, does it not ? 

r. Fercuson. The State of Oregon is another very unusual situ- 
ation. Here again was a case where the institution, Oregon State 
College, was making an adjustment across the board in their resident 
salaries, research salaries and extension and they brought them all 
up very substantially. 

Senator Russetx. I should say they did. They have one of the 
highest in the Nation, I believe. 

California is about the only one that is higher than they are. That 
is about all odds the largest increase in any State last year. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes, Oregon came way up the line. 

Senator Russett. They were considerably above the national aver- 
age before that. 

The State of Washington likewise had a very substantial increase. 
That came from State funds? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, there is a State fund. 

Senator Russetx. I suppose that some of these increases are in part 
accounted for by Federal funds because there was a modest increase, 
as I recall, the year before, what was that $500 or $600? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, $600. Very little of this raise, Senator Rus- 
sell, came because of an increase in Federal funds. Most of it came 
from an increase in State funds and to some extent county funds. 

Senator Srennis. You are talking about this table of increases? 

Senator Russetu. I am talking about the comparison of the average 
annual salary of county agents as of the month of September 1956 
compared with the month of September 1957. 

Senator Srennis. Your question was: Were these increases due to 
Federal funds? I would say that these dates are outside the current 
fiscal year. 

Senator Russeii. No; September 1957 would have been in this fiscal 
year. Of course, there was not enough increase for the States over 
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the Nation as a whole to make a substantial increase because of in- 
crease of $850,000, as I remember. 

Mr. Scurvsen. That would amount to five-tenths of 1 percent, Fed- 
eral total money available. 

Senator Russeux. I certainly commend the State of Arkansas. I 
do not know much about the fiscal condition of Oregon, but I know 
that Arkansas is not among the more fortunate States so far as the 
average annual income of their citizens. 

Mr. Fereuson. They did very well. 


COUNTY DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


Senator Russetu. That is a tremendous increase for a State with 
those resources. 

Now, I want to dea] with the county demonstration agent. This is 
a strange situation. Here I notice that Arizona allowed only a $455. 
increase to the county agents, but increased their home demonstration 
agents by $1,125. 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes. I think their home agents’ salaries were pretty 
badly out of line. 

Senator Russet. No; the home demonstration agents were above 
the national average. They must have had a strongly organized group 
to get that increase. 

Mr. Scurusen. This was a situation in Arizona where the relation- 
ship between the professional staff of the institution had operated as 
more or less 2 units and home demonstration agents had 1 salary range 
and county extension agents another. This is institution inspired. 

The institution developed a policy a year ago that the salary stand- 
ard for men and women would be based upon the professional quali- 
fications of the individual and the job responsibility of the individuals. 

I believe that you will find that the high home agent’s salary is still 
something like a thousand dollars less than the high county salaries. 

In other words, the average salaries for agents are $6,984 and $6,542. 

Senator Russexit. That is $400. 

Mr. Scurvsen. I met their staff last year and, from the standpoint 
of seniority, Arizona is one State that has been able to retain a highly 
competent staff in home economics. They have few beginning home 
economists in Arizona because they have experienced women who are 
serving as home demonstration agents. 

Since the number of counties is low, they do not have a large staff 
of home agents. 

Senator Russeti. You have a pretty high matrimonial rate in this 
field in my State. 

Mr. Scurvusen. They do in all States. 

Mr. Fercuson. Your State is not alone in that regard, Senator. 


BASIS OF SELECTING COMPARATIVE STATES 


Senator Russeti. Now, on this table here comparing county agents’ 
salaries with those similarly employed in the Farmers ‘Home Adminis- 
tration and the commodity and stabilization service, why were the 
States of New York, Nebraska, and Missouri selected? I understand 
= _ to have a sample, but I do not know why those States were 
selected. 
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Mr. Scurvupen. Senator, the basis for selecting those States was 
the same as the basis for selecting States last year. You will recall 
in last year’s hearings your request was that rather than to supply 
the information for all of the agencies for all of the States, the 
Department should pick a representative sample; in other words, a 
sample that would reflect the average salary situation for the total 
Service. 

As I recall, it requested 3, 4, or 5 States. What we did last year 
was to rank the States from highest to lowest on average salary. 
We divided the States in four categories and then we picked a mid- 
State in each category . We excluded the three Territories because 
they are peculiar to themselves and are not comparable. 

Then we had 48 situations; we had 4 quarters and we picked a 
State in each quarter and we picked as near the midpoint in each 
quarter as we could find and yet get some degree of representation by 
geographic areas. 

Senator Russetz. I think that is a very fair method. 

Mr. Scurupen. This year we did exactly the same thing. We 
ranked the States from highest to lowest. Then we attempted to pick 
the State closest to the center, and I think it is either 6 or 7. You can’t 
have exactly the center because it would be the midpoint between the 
two. 

The States that were selected just automatically fell in the category 
they fell. We did not pick States because they happened to be States. 
We picked them because they fell in a particular statistical arrange- 
ment based upon their representation as a whole. 

That is the way the four States were selected this year. 


ASSISTANTS’ SALARIES 


Senator Russe.t. Now, in the second column, the assistant county 
agricultural extension agents, did you use the salary of the associates, 
or assistants ? 

The associates get a higher salary, do they not? 

Mr. Scurusen. As to the associate title and assistant title, some 
States have both, some States have but'the one. 

Most of the agents in those States where they have the two, the 
title is more or less interchangeable. Some agents are associates be- 
cause they happen to be working in, say, a particular subject matter 
line and based upon that type of responsibility. 

There is some difference in the average salary in those States that 
have associate agents, but the relationship is not too great. 

In other words, the assistant agents in all instances are the newer 
agents, the people who have direct supervision by staff above them. 

Associate agents have direct program responsibilities which may be 
assigned pretty largely in their own responsibility. 

Senator Russeit. Last year we asked for a table that shows the 
high and the low and the average of the extension agents in the States. 
Have you furnished that for this year ? 

(The table referred to appears on p. 142.) 

Mr. Scurusen. Yes. 

Senator Russeiy. There is a much greater fluctuation in the salaries 
of the county agents than there is in the employees of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 
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Mr. ScuruBen. That is correct. 
Senator Russeti. The top counties even within the State, or most 
any State, the county agent would get a larger salary than his counter- 
part in the Farmers’ Home Administration; but the other in the 
scale, the lower paid county agent, would get less than his counter- 
part—than those who work under a classified pay schedule. 

Mr. Frercuson. That comes about, Senator, by virtue of the fact that 
there are also county and State funds and you have institutional poli- 
cies. So there is quite a variation between States; whereas in the 
straight Federal agency there is a high degree of uniformity. 

Senator Russeiu. Of course, the employees who are paid wholly b 
Federal funds, their salaries are fixed by the classification plan. R 
man gets the same salary wherever he is. Whereas, there is a wide 
fluctuation between counties as between county agents. 

Mr. Frercuson. That is right. 


ROLE OF CONGRESS IN EQUALIZING SALARIES 


Senator Russeix. It often depends.on the amount of contribution 
made by the county itself? 

Mr. Frrcuson. Yes. 

Senator Russetz. I know in my own State some of my more favored 
counties put up substantial sums to get the man they want as count 
agent. They pay him a considerably higher salary than the Soil 
Conservation Service would pay any man in that county, or Farmers’ 
Home Administration. It is a difficult matter for me to deal with in 
my own mind. It has been built up over the years on this mutual 
basis with the counties and the States have had considerable say-so in 
it. 

Tam at loss as to how to undertake to go about equalizing it. I think 
we would make a mistake if we undertook to equalize it from the 
Federal level. 

I can see how we can increase them all some, but any undertaking to 
equalize the county agents and mold them into the classification sys- 
tem of your other Federal employees would be almost disastrous to 
the whole system ; would it not? 

Mr. Fercuson. I would not want to see the extension services in the 
States put in a mold. I think there is great strength, Senator, in the 
fact that we do depend on the States to carry a great degree of the 
administrative responsibility. 

The salary structure, of course, is dependent upon the institutional 
policy and these salaries are set up on the basis of the funds that are 
available for that purpose, taking into consideration, of course, the 
policy of the institution and the relationship that may exist with the 
counties. 

FEDERAL MATCHING 





OF FUNDS 


Senator Youna. Is the Federal matching the same in every county 
in every State? 

Mr. Fereuson. The matching of Federal funds, Senator, is deter- 
mined by the Congress and it has been on a 50-50 basis. 

County funds or State funds may be used to match Federal] funds. 
That is, funds from within the State may be used to match funds of 
Federal origin. 

Senator Youne. Do you match on the same basis in every State? 
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Mr. Frrauson. Yes. 

Senator Russexx. The difference comes about in the amount the 
different States put up? 

Mr. Fercuson. Most States overmatch. They appropriate more 
than just the amount needed to match Federal funds. 

Senator Stennis. And some counties overmatch as Senator Rus- 
sell says. 

Mr. Scurusen. We find that a good many States are attempting 
to standardize beginning salaries. 

Senator Russexx. I do not see any particular objection to that, but 
it does not take more than 4 or 5 years before anybody in the Ex- 
tension Service has a good idea pretty well where a fellow is going. 
They evaluate him pretty rapidly. 

The word will get around regarding a top-flight assistant here in 
Fulton County. You have a vacancy created in another county and 
they will pull that fellow up there and make him county agent. 

If he does real good there, they will recall him, and he is really 
made when he gets to be county agent in Fulton County. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I was not suggesting anywhere 
that we try to nationalize this problem, or we try to standardize. 

Senator Russet. I have been thinking out loud because I have 
been running over in my own mind all of the approaches I could con- 
ceive to it. I do not think I have any futher questions. 

Do you have any further questions ? 

Senator Youne. No, sir. 

Senator Russetx. Senator Stennis? 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS IN SOME STATES 


Senator Stennis. May I go back to one point. Let us take Arkan- 
sas. They have a rise of $1,019. Even though Arkansas was not 
way down before then, at the same time that represented perhaps 
several years there when there had not been any increase; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Fercuson. That is true. In fact, Arkansas was badly in need 
of funds. We were quite concerned with the Arkansas situation 
because it was becoming evident that unless something happened in 
Arkansas, they would not be able to match Federal appropriations. 

Senator Stennis. You would have that deterioration you mentioned 
a moment ago then ? 

Mr. Ferguson. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Do not these figures here, and the skips and big 
increases at times, what I call the spurts, illustrate the need for stabi- 
lizing this thing in some way, this very problem. I do not mean 
reduce it to the exact formula, you cannot get it, but you need a 
stabilization effect in here, do you not, to make it not uniform, but 
more stable and therefore more attractive. 

Mr. Fereuson. Actually, what happens in these situations is that 
from time to time there are some major adjustments made by virtue 
of a new policy within the institution. An entire institution some- 
times goes along for a few years without much of an increase. 

Senator Russet. It makes a lot of difference who is elected Gov- 
ernor. A man running for Governor will say he is going to improve 
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the Extension Service and increase the school teachers’ salaries and 
if the people are willing to submit to taxes and elect him, you will 
have an upsurge in the State. 

The State next door looks bad by comparison. They—— 

Mr. Fercuson. That happens. It is not a smooth line. 

Mr. Scurusen. That is what happened in Arkansas. They were 
pushing the tax ceiling. The legislature arrived at a new tax base 
and basically they arrived at that in order to be able to take care of 
the salary problem of teachers and other professional servants within 
the State, including the university. 

Senator Russeixi. I happened to serve as Governor of my State at 
the bottom of the great depression. I served 1931 to 1932. We were 
depending very largely on property taxes and people could not pay 
them. I had a budget of about $30 million a year. The budget down 
there now is around $260 million a year. They have more in a month 
down there than I had in a year. They have a 3 percent sales tax, 
and income taxes. 

While we are not a wealthy State we spend an awful lot of money 
in Georgia. 

POSSIBLE STABILIZING INFLUENCE 


Senator Srennis. Getting back to one more question about the 
spurts, do you not think that if the Congress saw fit to increase the sum 
approximately what it has increased it for the regular Federal em- 
ployees that that would be the beginning of a stabilization on this 
very matter that would meet your problems in part and tend to make 
it more uniform. 

Mr. Frreuson. It would tend to smooth out this curve because it 
would put a basis under the structure. 

Senator Stennis. That would be one of your purposes, to work 
for that end? If they wanted to you could let all of the increase, let 
us say two-thirds of it, go to these assistant’s positions, could you 
not, so as to make it more attractive to beginners ? 

Mr. Frercuson. What we would do in that situation would be 
counsel with the States and with them analyze the particular problem 
to see what could be done to solve that problem with what funds are 
available. 

Senator Stennis. Now, we have that variation within our State. 
As Senator Russell has mentioned, it varies from State to State. Our 
counties, some are more able than others, and they watch for the men 
that develop. 

But at the same time, the problem of the farmer back there in that 
county that does not have taxable wealth is even greater than it is 
where they do have wealth by which they can pay higher salaries, 
which is another reason why he needs a forward looking county 
agent. 

T notice, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, without any comparison now 
between States, but to show you how you cannot reduce it to a formula 
here, or table, I have been down to a class reunion at Mississippi State 
College. One of my classmates was giving a report. He said he went 
to Arkansas and became county agent. He has been with the exten- 
sion service ever since. He made this remark: When he started there 
75 percent of the county agents were Mississippi men or from Arkansas 
who went to Mississippi State College. 
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In other words, now we are paying less salaries than they were back 


a generation ago, we were training men who would serve in agricul- 
ture. 


Senator Russeiu. Mississippi State must be a good school. They 
turned out a good Senator. 


Senator Stennis. As the chairman says, it is very difficult to get an 
approach here that works across the board. 
enator Russe... Is that all for these gentlemen ? 
Mr. Ferevson. There is nothing else. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHNSON 


Senator Russet... The senior Senator from Texas, Senator Johnson, 


has submitted two statements for the record which will be inserted at 
this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, it is natural that I should be vitally interested in any problem 
affecting agriculture in my State. I appreciate your giving me this opportunity 
to place before you a statement regarding such a problem. 

The problem affects an area of about 150,000 acres of farmland in Soil Conserva- 
tion District No. 12 in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 

During recent years this area has been affected by what is known as a hot spot. 
This means simply that a salinity condition has come into existence which 
reduces the productivity of the soil. 

This land has been in production from 10 to 20 years. During the last 3 or 4 
years the hot spot has developed rapidly and undergone a considerable increase 
in size. As a matter of fact, some 25 percent of the 150,000 acres has now been 
lost to production. 

Obviously, this is a serious matter to the farmers involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been a strong supporter of adequate funds for 
agricultural research. And in this particular case there is an urgent need for 
research funds to find out what is the cause of this problem and what can be 
done to solve it. 

Local farmers are prepared to cooperate to the fullest extent in an all-out 
research effort. They have agreed to offer 1,800 acres of land in the center of 
the hot spot area for research purposes. 

This land is available to the Agricultural Research Service. The urgent need 
now is for an appropriation of funds that will make it possible to get started on 
this research program without delay. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge that your committee give the most earnest 
consideration to the need that exists here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS FOR EXPANDING RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate being given the opportunity to place before your 
committee a statement urging funds for expanding research facilities of the 
Southwestern Great Plains Field Station at Bushland, Tex. 

Sound agricultural conservation programs based on the results of research are 
essential to maintaining our land resources in a highly productive state and to 
conserving and using efficiently our water resources. 

A very urgent need exists for basic and fundamental research on climate, soil 
and water conservation in the southwestern Great Plains. We have not done 
nearly enough in this field—and we are paying for our negligence. 

The Southwestern Great Plains Field Station, located on land in Potter and 
Randall Counties in the Texas Panhandle, exists to deal with these matters. it 
can accomplish its purpose only if sufficient funds are made available. 

The station consists of 900 acres of grassland, including 110 acres of playa lake 
grassland; 456 acres of dry cropland; 240 acres of irrigated cropland, and 20 
acres devoted to headquarters and roads. 

The soils in the area are primarily of the Pullman, Potter and Randall series. 
Being typical of the very large area of hardlands in the southern Great Plains, 
they are ideally suited for the research mission given the station. 
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Mr. Chairman, specific need exists at this time for funds for several specific 
purposes, including dryland research, irrigation research, ground water. recharge 
research, wind erosion research, and crop improvement and plant physiology 
research. 


These needs are basic and immediate. Funds spent for research at the 
Southwestern Great Plains Field Station will represent a wise and productive 
investment in the future of a vast area of our country. I respectfully urge that 
they be provided. 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have printed in the record 
at the conclusion of my remarks a telegram I have received from a group of 


Amarillo businessmen, in which they set forth the specific need in each of the 
research fields I have mentioned. 


AMARILLO, Tex., April 2, 1958. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Funds for expansion research facilities urgently needed for five-State area 
served by USDA Southwestern Great Plains Field Station for following specific 
purposes: Dryland research $265,000; irrigation research $165,000; ground water 
recharge research $255,000; wind erosion research $215,000; crop improvement 
and plant physiology research $175,000. 

V. P. PATTERSON. 

ArT. BRALLEY. 

Davip KRITSER. 

R. C. NEELEY, Jr. 

JACK ROACH. 

JAY TAYLOR. 

S. B. WHITTENBERG. 

W. C. Howarp, 
President State Soil Conservation Supervisors. 

Senator Russeti. Senator Yarborough has a matter he wishes to 
take up with the committee. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Chairman, if the committee could spare 
me a few minutes, I would like to add to a statement made this morn- 
ing about the areas in the southernmost three counties of Texas, about 
the “hot spot” areas and to request an appropriation for experimenta- 
tion as to their cause. 

I have here a map which shows roughly what has been involved. 
I will not detain the committee with a description of it if they have 
previously seen the map. 

I think some testimony has been offered on the problem. 

Here is the Laguna Madre in the Gulf of Mexico. The areas shown 
on the map in hatched lines (called hot spots) are areas of dry-land 
farming, not irrigated farming. These areas receive 25 inches of 
rainfall a year. It formerly was an area of very fertile land. 

In the past few years, however, salt has begun to appear in the 
land and its burning it out of production. 

Now, that is a condition we had around E] Paso when I lived there 
several yearsago. The land salts up from too much alkaline. Water 
is used to leech it or wash that salt out. That is not irrigated land 
and you cannot leech it out. 
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They do not have the water in this:area. I understand this prob- 
lem is developing in other dry-land areas of the country, but this was 
the first actual report I have received concerning a salting out in 
nonirrigated land. 

Senator Russexx. I think we had some testimony last year about 
that area. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. They tell me they did. I see you have an 
appropriation on it, Mr. Chairman. The existing scientific research 
that we have had does not answer the question of “hot spots” in non- 
irrigated land. 

Since it is spreading, over 150,000 acres are involved immediately. 
The land was valued at two or three hundred dollars an acre before 
these “hot spots” developed. 

Milo maize used to grow higher than a hedge in this area. 


AMOUNT APPROPRIATED 


Senator Russet. Did we not make an appropriation on this? 

Senator YarsoroucH. You made an appropriation; yes, sir. I 
believe it was $350,000 mainly to build the laboratory at Westlaco. 
The laboratory at Westlaco is for a general agricultural laboratory 
and request is made for funds to equip it. It has been built. 

This group had asked for $60,000 to equip the laboratory, but that 
was early in the year. I understand now that they have found that 
it would take more money. This particular group represents three 
soil-conservation districts, Mr. Chairman, that is, the South Missouri 
Soil Conservation District in Cameron and Hidalgo Counties, the 
Willacy Conservation District, and the Starr County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. Those three make up most of the area. Those three 
soil-conservation districts have joined together to put their resources 
to work on this problem, but it calls for scientific experimentation and 
knowledge beyond the limits of the local soil-conservation districts, 
or the local county agricultural agents. 

They are asking for $50,000 to start the program. The farmers in 
the area have offered 1,800 acres of land free. Thus it would not cost 
the Government anything to have the experinemtal area. 

They have offered to deed 20 acres of that land, if they want them 
to deed it, with full immunity if the experimentation ruins the land. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


They have stated it would require $40,000 to start the program of 
research. They ask for $50,000 as recurring funds to continue the 
research after this initial $40,000 expenditure. 

They say they do not think it is the fertilizer used. They know 
there are certain things that do not cause it. But long-range research 
will be required to discover the cause of the conditions, the culmina- 
tion of conditions. 

Senator Russexu. It is a very unusual problem. I recall the testi- 
mony last year. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. They say it is common to the unirrigated 
lands of the West, but is a new problem to be that close to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The agricultural chemists thus far do not have the solution. 
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COMBINED REQUEST 


This, Mr. Chairman, is combined with the request for the equip- 
ment of the Westlaco laboratory. I understand that the group that 
appeared this morning was asking for the equipment for the Westlaco 
laboratory. 

The people who came to see me about this, representatives of the 
soil conservation districts, did not have the request broken down quite 
the same way. Their immediate big concern is threatened loss of 
150,000 acres of highly productive land. They were asking for an 
appropriation for equipment. of the laboratory as part of this problem. 

I understand the witnesses this morning were concerned mainly 
with getting the laboratory fully equipped. 

Of course, the laboratory will serve the irrigated areas, grapefruit 
areas around Westlaco, in what we call normal farming operations 
without the benefit of irrigation. 

Senator Russetx. The witnesses this morning emphasized the need 
of citrus stock that was resistant to cold weather and working on 
lettuce and cantaloups. 





RESEARCH TO SAVE LAND 






Senator YarsoroueH. Yes, this is an effort to find a solution to save 
the land because it is very productive and valuable land. It adds 
to tax values and to the economy. 

Those farming areas, acre by acre, are three of the richest county 
areas we have in a relatively rich farming State. 

Senator Russerx. You are suggesting $50,000 annual appropria- 
tion ? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. $40,000 first to start it, and $50,000 annually. 

I hope it is not permanent. I think if they find what is wrong it 
will be like finding an agricultural “Salk vaccine.” Once we find the 
chemical answer, they will know what to do. 

They seem to think it will take extensive research. That is why 
the farmers have already agreed to give 1,800 acres or more, if it is 
needed, for use in different kinds of research. 

Senator Russeiu. We are certainly glad to get your views on that, 
Senator. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I would like to file that entire report with the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, if it will be of assistance. I would appre- 
ciate also, Mr. Chairman, the inclusion of a report which was sent me 
by Mr. Albert Hughes, chairman of the Joint Soil and Water Re- 
search Committee. 

Senator Russetx. All right, we will accept that as part’of our 
records. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


Eprnpoure, Tex., April 2, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


The “hotspot” condition in northern Cameron and eastern Willacy Counties 
is in grave need of immediate research to determine the cause of and remedial 
measures for the situation. The area within which the “hotspots” are spreading 
with alarming rapidity comprises 125,000 acres in Willacy County and 25,000 
acres in northern Cameron County. A similar situation exists in many parts 
of the western half of the United States in areas of moderate or low rainfall. 
These spots in the Rio Grande Valley move in on long-established farms where 
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many of the present operators were born and raised. It is first noticed as a les- 
soning of growth or failure to mature crops in small irregular patches scattered 
over the farm. Successive crops become weaker and weaker until finally the 
seed will not germinate. It is impossible that two farms under highly com- 
petitive conditions where all land must be plowed, disced, planted, cultivated, 
and sprayed because the spots are scattered and not isolated. This area is un- 
irrigated, and since these spots become salty as they get progressively worse it 
will be most difficult to get the salts out of the land in the absence of irrigation 
water for leaching in the event we find this is the answer. For this reason we 
feel that research should be started immediately to establish the causes of the 
condition so that its spreading can be stopped. The three valley soil conserva- 
tion districts have formed this research committee for the main purpose of bring- 
ing problems from the farm to the researcher and the solution back to the farm 
in the shortest possible time. This highly productive area must not become like 
the salted areas of the Middle East that once were the center of civilization. 
ALBERT HUGHES, 
Chairman of the Joint Soil and Water Research Committee of the Starr 
County Soil Conservation District, Willacy Hidalgo Soil Conservation 
District, and the Southmost Soil Conservation District. 


NATIONAL PLANT PHYSIOLOGY LABORATORY 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, it has been proposed by several 
research people that a national plant physiology laboratory be estab- 
lished. As I understand, such a plant would permit them to have 
different degrees of temperature to indicate how one plant would react 
to this temperature and that temperature. I am wondering if we 
could have the Department of Agriculture give us a report on the 
need of such a laboratory. 

Senator Russeitx. Yes, sir; we will be glad to ask for that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Tremendous variations in yield ranging from failure to bumper crops, caused 
largely by weather conditions, has always plagued farmers causing unpredictable 
peaks and valleys in local and national economy. Drought, excessive moisture, 
unseasonable high and low temperatures have caused these fluctuations in pro- 
duction. The need has long been recognized for the development of crop varieties 
and cultural practices which will reduce the risks of farming under these con- 
ditions. The complex physiological problems involved in the development of 
varieties and farming practices which will relieve this situation require basic 
studies by teams of scientists. These scientists must be equipped with con- 
trolled climate facilities which can be adjusted to produce any set of environ- 
mental conditions found in nature, thus enabling them to make studies of the 
effects of such factors on the physiology of all crop plants. No one State can 
undertake such research. It is needed for the understanding and solution of 
many nationwide agricultural crop production problems. The results will apply 
in all sections of the country and be of national benefit. 

I suggest that the Department of Agriculture be requested by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropirations to show the need for such a fa- 
Aility and the expected benefits to be derived therefrom. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH PROJECT IN SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS AREA 


Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire about one other 
matter ? 

Senator Russeiu. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I am not as fully informed on this as I 
should be, due to the shortness of my service here, but for years a 
sizable number of personnel have been employed at Amarillo in that 
area. It isa research project for the southern Great Plains area. 

Now, that is a matter, of course, of importance to the whole Great 
Plains area, but the ecology of the southern region is quite different 
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from that of the northern region because of temperature differences. 

I wonder if that has been presented to the committee this time, the 

need for permanent facilities there to have a group of fine agricul- 
tural scientists working together out there? They need a more com- 
plete permanent plant, because the scientists are not getting the job 
done that they would like to do due to lack of proper facilities. 

Senator Russeiy. That was not presented by the Department, Sena- 
tor Yarborough. The report of the House committee on this bill 
which was filed last week does point out that there are a number of 
instances of inadequate housing and they mentioned Amarillo, Tex., 
in that group. This has not been submitted as a budget estimate, 

Senator Hayden wrote a letter to the Department of Agriculture 
asking them to review their permanent research facilities and em- 
ployee office needs so that they might be brought in the public works 
program, but there has been no specific presentation on the needs at 
Amarillo. 

I might say that the need for housing for personnel has been pre- 
sented from any number of different places. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. This is not housing for personnel; this is a 
plant in which to work. They tell me they have very competent, a very 
fine. staff of men, but they do not have the work facilities, the perma- 
nent style work facilities. 

I have heard from the agricultural agents and railroads out there 
and I have heard from the chamber of commerce agricultural com- 
mittees working with it. It will be of tremendous long-range benefit 
in the whole southern Great Plains area. 

Amarillo is practically the center of it, western Oklahoma, too, and 
eastern New Mexico and southwestern Colorado. 

It is the center of the old Dust Bow] area. 

Senator Russeix. There is nothing in the budget for any kind of 
permanent facility at Amarillo, or for anywhere else, for that matter. 

Senator YarsoroucnH. I do not have the estimates available, Mr. 
Chairman. If the record is still open I would like to phone those 
people out there that the matter has not been presented. 

Senator Russeiu. If you wish to file a statement with the comittee, 
we will be glad to have it. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Fine. I feel that it should be presented to 
the committee. I have not presented it, frankly, because I was not 
familiar with it at first. 

Senator Russet,. This committee has had no special presentation 
with respect to Amarillo. We have had a number of complaints as to 
the scarcity of housing and inadequate facilities at a number of re- 
search centers. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I think that is a field of research which is of 
tremendous importance because it is the center of the so-called dust 
bow] area and involves the study of plants, the shelter belt.areas that 
were started some 25 years ago, the planting of trees which proved 
pretty successful, but was dropped later. 

There are many things that can be done to stop those dust storms 
blowing out of there and spreading over a good part of the country. 

Senator Russe. If you desire to submit a statement and can get 
it in in the next few days, we will be very glad to have it. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you. 
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(The following telegram was submitted : ) 


TELEGRAM TO SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


Sums for expansion research facilities urgently needed for 5-State area served 
by USDA southwestern Great Plains field station for following specific purposes : 


Dryland research (cropland and rangeland) 
Irrigation research 

Ground water recharge research 

Wind erosion research 

Crop improvement and plant physiology research 


Total nonrecurring costs 1, 075, 000 


Signed: V. P. Patterson, chairman, president, First National Bank; mem- 
bers—Art Bradley, vice president, American National Bank; David Kritser, 
owner, Kritser Supply; R. C. Neely, Jr., president, Amarillo Hardware Co.; 
Jack Roach, past president, Southwestern & Texas Cattle Raisers Association; 
Jay Taylor, past president, American National Cattle Raisers Association; 
8S. B. Whittenburg, publisher, Amarillo News-Globe Co.; W. C. Howard, presi- 
dent, Texas Association Soil Conservation District. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Russett. The committee has received several communica- 
tions which will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The communications referred to follow :) 


ATLANTA, GA., March 29, 1958. 
Hon. RicHArD RUSSELL, 
Senate Officer Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Rabbit breeders assembled here today. Urge your support to keep United 
States Rabbit Experimental Station at Fontana, Calif., operating. 
Decatur Rabbit Breeders Association, Hugh J. Betts, C. F. Simpkins, 
Mrs. J. W. Bartlett, E. W. Yearwood, C. B. Price, Mrs. J. M. 
Brazzell, C. W. Stinson, Carl Jester, Fred V. Anderson, Aaron E. 
York, Wm. C. Bradford, J. G. Smith, Edna M. Smit, Mrs. Fred V. 
Anderson, C. S. Mullins, O. G. Harris, Mrs. O. G. Harris, Mrs. C. 8S. 
Mullins, N. O. Newman, D. F. Parker, T. K. Pratt, Mrs. T. K. 
Pratt, J. R. Nolan, W. Allen Oglesby, C. F. Simpkins, Paul E. 
Bowlin, Mrs. D. F. Parker, H. L. Malone, W. H. Smith, Connie 
Fergerson, W. P. Farrow, F. Clarence Simon, James M. Brazzell, 
Ed Ault, Don D. Ferns, O. D. Bitely, Clarence Cockrum, Walter R. 
Cox, Fredia Carter. 


THE SAVANNAH RIVER VALLEY RABBITT BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Augusta, Ga., March 24, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, representing over 35 breeders in this area are 
requesting that you vote to keep the Rabbit Experiment Station at Fontana, 
Calif., open. 

Doctors, hospitals, and laboratories need domestic rabbits for research work 
and we need the Fontana station to help us raise the best possible rabbits for 
them. 

Yours truly, 

Guy M. Sturgin, Secretary; T. Clarence Simon, Medwell Hill, W. 
Parks Farrow, W. A. Rice, Raymond Blackman, Everette E. 
Satcher, Floyd Parker, Everett Towery, C. F. Hutto, Charles 
Hutto. 
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STATEMENT OF E. M. Norton, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK Propucers FEDERATION 


This statement contains the policies of the membership of the National Milk 
Producers Federation on four major items in the appropriation bill for 1959, for 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The National Milk Producers Federation is a federation of over 800 dairy 
farmer-owned and controlled cooperatives. The farmer membership of these 
cooperatives is in excess of 500,000 dairy farm families. This membership 
is represented in all 48 States. As the oldest and largest single commodity or- 
ganization in the United States, the federation represents the producer view- 
point. Our policies are policies of the membership and as such represent the 
position of dairy producers—the group most knowledgeable about dairy problems 
on the farm and in the market place. 

This committee by its aetions has demonstrated its awareness of these 
threatening problems and has supported many proposals to solve or minim‘ze 
the impact of these problems on the economic position of dairy farmers. The 
membership of the federation knows of this committee’s interest and of its 
efforts. They are appreciative of these efforts. 

This statement covers the following appropriation items: Agricultural Esti- 
mating Service, research, national school-lunch program, brucellosis eradication 
program. 

AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATING SERVICE 


The policies of the federation state: 
“Agricultural estimates of units of production, yields and prices received and 
paid by farmers serve as the basic data for use by Congress and the Department 
of Agriculture in establishing and operating agricultural programs. 

“Dairy cooperatives and other groups rely upon agricultural estimates in 
formulating their marketing policies and programs. 

“There is need for more comprehensive and more accurate agricultural esti- 
mates than are presently available, particularly with respect to State and county 
data. We will support an expansion of the agricultural estimates work in the 
Department of Agriculture to overcome the present limitations. We also support 
improvements in the agricultural data made available by the Census Bureau.” 

The need for more complete coverage of agricultural data at the eounty level 
and at the State level is immediate. The role played by these data in formulating 
policy is tremendous in the fast-moving situation we are in today. 

Basic statistics on prices received by farmers, production, and use of individual 
products and farm costs are all essential to the price-support operation and to 
all other programs administered by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Accurate estimates are essential for these purposes. An inaccurate estimate 
ean be costly to the Government or it can cost farmers millions of dollars in 
lower prices if the inaccuracies would cause a price support lower than the 
actual facts would warrant. 

Dairy farmers are continuing the efforts to improve their bargaining position 
in the market place and nationally. In order to achieve this needed bargaining 
power, it is essential that these dairy producers and their cooperative organiza- 
tions have accurate statistical information on which they can establish a position. 

We share the interest of this committee in efforts to upgrade our data-gather- 
ing processes and procedures and broaden the base of coverage. The good work 
being done presently by the Agricultural Estimating Service attests to this. 
However, there is a real need for strengthening the Service. 

A good summation of the problem and its challenges appears in the report of 
the United States Department of Agriculture of February 1957 entitled “A Pro- 
gram for the Development of the Agricultural Estimating Service.” Under the 
section of this report on proposed program, we read: 

“The ultimate objective of this program is to modernize the present agricul- 
tural reporting service to meet the needs of modern agriculture, and to establish 
a basic organization that can be readily adapted to future needs. Agriculture 
is a basic industry affecting the welfare of every individual and, therefore, the 
economy of the entire Nation. Modern industry is dependent upon reliable basic 
statistics for efficient operations.” 

We agree with this statement and respectfully urge the committee to provide 
adequate funds with which progress toward the attainment of the “ultimate 
objective” can be made. 

From information presented by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
we conclude that some $2 million will be required now to get this program under- 
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way. We, therefore, respectfully ask the committee to provide for these funds 
in the 1959 fiscal year budget of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


RESEARCH 


The federation membership recognizes the important part research has played 
and is playing in the development of the dairy industry. 

The federation’s current policies state: 

“We reaffirm our endorsement of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 and a 
sound research program in all phases of agriculture and urge that the necessary 
appropriations for agricultural research be made available to carry out the 
intent of Congress. 

“It is the federation’s policy to encourage research to further— 

“1. The importance of the dairy industry in its relation to the welfare 


of the United States; 
o- 


2. Increased efficiency in milk production and processing ; 
“3. More effective marketing techniques for dairy products; and 
“4. Expanded marketing outlets and broader utilization of dairy products. 

“The federation supports and the staff is directed to work toward an expan- 
sion of established Government-sponsored production recordkeeping programs. 
Such expansion can be accomplished by increased appropriations under which a 
cooperative producer-Government program can be initiated.” 

For several years, American dairy farmers have been faced with and have 
struggled against a severe price-cost squeeze that threatens the very foundations 
on which this important segment of American agriculture rests. There are two 
solutions to this situation. First, an increase in price to relieve the squeeze; 
or, second, a lowering of cost to accomplish the same end, namely, retention 
of more dollars on the farm. It is quite clear that the first course is not im- 
mediately available. Consequently, efforts must be directed toward reducing 
the cost problem that faces dairy farmers. There is no denying that costs of 
equipment essential to milk production have risen substantially. It is equally 
clear that little respite from this situation can be anticipated in the foreseeable 
future. Therefore, we must explore other avenues through research by which 
costs can be reduced and net income to dairy farmers can be increased. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


In continuing its support of this program, the membership of the National 
Milk Producers Federation said : 

“The federation has for many years supported the national school-lunch 
program whereby the children of this country are assured of better nutrition 
and health and under which the consumption of domestically produced milk and 
dairy products is increased. 

“We will support appropriations needed to include in the program the increas- 
ing number of children of school age. We urge continued emphasis on the use of 
high-quality milk and dairy products in connection with the program.” 

Achievement in improved nutritional levels for almost 11 million school- 
children and in broadening the consumption base for agricultural commodities 
continue through this program. The attached tables, showing program partici- 
pation during the past 11 years, are the real evidence of this committee’s leader- 
ship in this program over a period of years. 

This committee is keenly aware of the greater demand increased school enroll- 
ment has placed and continues to place on this program. From the record it is 
clear that you have not only recognized this but took steps to prevent a reduction 
in funds and provided some $17 million additional. It is also clear that support 
of the program from sources within the States has also increased. This is good. 
It evidences a truly grant-in-aid program. 

The federation supports any determination by the committee to provide ad- 
ditional funds for this program. If, in the wisdom of this committee, additional 
funds in the neighborhood of $30 million can be made available, we respectfully 
urge that it be done. Since the national school lunch program has proved its 
ability to utilize even larger amounts of domestically produced agricultural 
products, we suggest that the committee could well examine the possibility of 
using section 32 funds to provide increased per lunch reimbursement and pro- 
gram expansion. We believe that the use of a part of these funds generated 
by customs receipts, or from the additional section 32 funds authorized in 1956 
by the Congress, would meet the criteria for the utilization of these funds. 

23506—58—— 67 
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We respectfully present this recommendation with the provision that if section 
32 funds were used for this purpose, these funds should be over and above those 
needed for commodity purchase and disposal operations. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


The accelerated brucellosis eradication program authorized by Congress in 1954 
is now 3 years old. The progress made in this program has been most impressive. 
Its success demonstrates the effectiveness of Federal, State, and producer cooper- 
ation and the interest of dairy producers and other livestock owners to free their 
herds of brucellosis. The support given this accelerated program following the 
congressional expression of interest shows there is real interest in carrying the 
eradication of this disease to a successful conclusion. 

Since the start of the accelerated program 3 years ago, substantial progress 
has been made over the period immediately preceding the authorization by Con- 
gress. The attached chart demonstrates this fact. We note from this chart the 
pronounced increase in progress following 1954. This development shows a real 
momentum. This momentum can continue, but only if Congress extends the pro- 
gram and authorizes adequate funds for its use. Since there has been greater 
kederai imterest in the program, the State financial participation has also in- 
creased substantially. This is good and has been the force behind the growing 
momentum in the program. At the present time, 10 States—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Washington, Delaware, and Puerto Rico—are in a modified certified brucellosis- 
free status. In 1954 there were only three: Maine, New Hampshire, and North 
Carolina. At the end of 1957 there were 489 counties in the remaining States in 
this same status. In 1954 there were only 350 counties in this status. 

We are urging an extension of the program at the $20 million level on the 
following grounds: First, the accelerated program is just exactly what was 
needed to start toward the complete eradication of brucellosis. Second, a full- 
powered program made possible by adequate funds can get us to a nationally 
certified status more quickly than one this is underpowered because of short- 
time authority or a shortage of funds. Third, adequate financing now at the 
$20 million level and for a period of time should actually cost less than a program 
faced with inadequate financing. Fourth, once we have eradicated brucellosis, 
the cost of maintaining that position will be considerably less than present 
expenditures. 

In summary, the membership of the National Milk Producers Federation sup- 
ports strengthening the programs described in this statement and other programs 
such as price supports as being beneficial not only for dairy farmers but for all 
other parts of our national economic structure. These programs are not exclu- 
sively dairy programs. All of them have many direct contributions to make for 
better living standards and improved economic conditions for all consumers. 
The leadership evidenced by this committee encourages us in our belief that 
we can look forward to improvement in our present situation so that we can 
regain the position that made possible real strides in the development of the 
dairy industry and once again enable dairy farmers to participate fully as 
customers for the goods and services of our communities. 
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NATIONAL Scooot Luncu PRoGRAM 


Number of meals served, 1947-57 
{ Millions] 





| Total meals | Total type | Percent type 
; | served,all | AandB | AandB 
Fiscal year | types meals ‘of total meals 
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Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 


Number of children participating compared to total school enrollment, 1947-57 


{Millions} 


| Total school Number | Percent par- 
Fiscal year | enrollment ! | children par-| ticipation 
| ticipating ? 


(1) (2) (3) 
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| Elementary and secondary school enrollment, public and private schools, United States and Territories 
? Excludes number of children participating in the type C meal, milk only. 
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Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 


National status, comparative brucellosis data 


Calendar years Calendar years 
Activities ai | Total 


—— sth 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 | | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


| 
| 


Blood tests: | 
Herds tested é 685, 247, 641,477 755, 963) 2, 082, 687| 1,171,619) 1, 128, 315) 1, 232, 535) 3, 532, 469 
Reactor herds_ . - 115,270, 107,198 101, 985 324, 453} 169, 516 136, 298 121, 161! 426, 975 
Cattle tested ___._.|7, 918, 526) 8, 108, 583) 10, 198, 460) 26, 225, 569| 17, 128, 877| 15, 698, 423/16, 654, 867/49, 482, 167 
Reactor cattle..___| 302,631) 268,544) 249,667) 820,842) 429,228) 309, 179) 271, 167} 1,009, 574 
Reactors slaughtered 95,104! 100,605) 143, 685 339, 394; 362,999 273, 800) 269,081; 905, 880 
Percent-_-_-- ' 31.4 37.4 57. 5) 41. 3) 84. 5) SS 6| 99. 2) 89.7 
Vaccinations. _________|3, 407, 092|3, 768, 777| 4,061, 348/11, 237, 217| 4,607,973) 4,999, 330) 5, 983, 838/15, 591, 141 
Certifications: New | | | | | 
counties ese | 22 43 40) 105 87 197) 337 621 
Total certified | | 
counties. -----| 292 311 350 350 434 585 gi4 914 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture (ARS). 
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STATEMENT By SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, the national school-lunch program is one of the most important 
and beneficial projects in which the Federal Government has ever participated. 
As reported in the House of Representatives hearings held on the school-lunch 
program this year: 

“Experience indicates that children who get lunch under this program, as 
compared with those who do not, show: 

“(1) More rapid gain in weight and height : 

“(2) Better attendance records; 

“(3) Improvement in scholastic standing ; 

(4) Better deportment ; 

“(5) Higher resistance to colds and other illnesses: 

“(6) Developing proper and nutritionally beneficial food habits which will 
continue in later life.” 

Despite these proven benefits, however, the national school-lunch program 
is today in serious difficulty. 

For example, Mr. Earl M. Langkop, State school-lunch director for my own 
State of Missouri, reports: “As of January 31, our records indicate that over 
32 percent of our participating schools are operating their lunch program at a 
deficit.” 

Missouri was allocated $1,827,220 for the 1957-58 school year from the 
national school-lunch appropriation. This allocation was proportionately less 
than the previous year, and Missouri State school officials were forced to reduce 
from 5 cents to 4 cents the reimbursement on individual lunches. 

But even this action has proved inadequate. Last month it was announced 
that Missouri’s share of Federal funds for the school year would be exhausted 
after payment of only 60 percent of our schools’ April claims. This means 
there will be no subsidy available for much of the April lunch program and 
none at all for the May program. 

Because of these actions, some Missouri schools have already been forced 
to discontinue their hot-lunch programs. (See exhibits A, B, and C attached.) 

Other Missouri schools have found it necessary to substantially increase the 
price of student lunches. (See exhibits D, BE, F. G, and H attached.) 

In view of these facts, Mr. Langkop observes, “there is a definite possibility 
that many of our schools, because of financial difficulties, will revert back to 
the ‘candy and coke’ lunches and that thousands and thousands of our most 
needy children will be denied access to a nutritionally balanced lunch at school.” 

The school-lunch problem in Missouri is not an isolated case. Based on 
recent testimony by Mr. W. S. Griffin, legislative chairman of the American 
School Food Service Association, Our situation is typical for school-lunch dif- 
ficulties throughout the country. 

Why is this happening? 

One of the most obvious reasons that, since the school-lunch program’s 
inception in 1946, program participation has increased 202.9 percent. Federal 
school-lunch appropriations, however, over the same period have increased only 
23.5 percent. 

As a result, the average rate of Federal reimbursement has declined from 
8.7 cents per meal to 4.7 cents. In Missouri the decrease has been from 9 cents 
per meal to 4 cents. And these figures do not reflect the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

A second major cause for the present school-lunch difficulty is the increased 
cost of food, wages, and equipment. 

All of us are aware of the steadily increasing cost of living. Nowhere is this 
upward spiral more quickly felt than in the purchase, preparation, and serving 
of nutritionally well-balanced meals. (See exhibits F and G attached.) 

A third factor is the drastic cutback this year in Government-donated price- 
support commodities available for distribution to schools. 

Again using Missouri as an example, as of February 1 this year, our State 
had recéived only 209 carloads of commodities—approximately 50 percent below 
the receipts for the same months in the 1956-57 school year. 

In addition, the value of the commodities received this year is substantially 
reduced. The only meat item offered was one allocation of ground beef which 
the Department of Agriculture purchased with funds set aside from the national 
school-lunch appropriation—not price support commodity funds. (See exhibits 
T and J attached.) 
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This reduction in commodities available is particularly surprising and dis- 
astrous for the program in view of the fact that last year the Department of 
Agriculture opposed an increase in appropriations for the national school-lunch 
program asserting that huge quantities of price-support commodities would be 
made available to the schools. 

A final complicating factor has been the sharply increased demand for free 
lunches by needy children. 

The continued rise in unemployment, coupled with such natural disasters as 
floods, has placed many people on the relief rolls—and their children on a free- 
lunch program. 

Under the law, participating schools must offer lunches to all children regard- 
less of their ability to pay. While no educator would deny food to a hungry 
child, what are school officials to do when the demand is so great that all funds 
are exhausted 3 or even 4 months before the end of the school year? 

The factors, then, which are causing difficulty in our school-lunch program 
are: (1) Increased participation without corresponding increase in money avail- 
able; (2) inereased food costs: (3) reduction in distribution of price-support 
commodities ; and (4) an increased demand for free lunches. To adequately meet 
these problems of increased food costs, the fluctuation of available surplus com- 
modities and the increased demand for free lunches, it may well be necessary 
for the Congress to take separate legislative action. 

However, until such time as these problems can be thoroughly studied and 
resolved, the very least we should do is to maintain Federal financial participa- 
tion at a level matching our increasing school population. 

Section 2 of the National School Lunch Act states : 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, as a measure of national 
security, to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children and to 
encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities and 
other food, by assisting the States, through grants-in-aid and other means, in 
providing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establishment, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of nonprofit school-lunch programs.” 
[Emphasis added. ] 

From this language, it is clear the Congress intended to support the school- 
lunch program at a level commensurate with its growth. 

This has not been done. 

Therefore, to at least partially correct this situation, I respectfully request 
that this committee increase the fiscal year 1959 school-lunch appropriation from 
the $100 million recommended by the President to at least $130 million. 

In addition I urge that the committee support the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in transferring $55 million from section 32 funds to section 6 so that we 
may assure a more adequate supply of food for school lunches. 

These recommendations are based on the belief that the strength of our Nation 
and the nutritional health of our young people are inseparable. 


EXHIBIT A 
Livonia, Mo., February 7, 1958. 
Mr. Eart M. LANGKop, 
Director, School Lunch Section, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 


DeAaR Mr. LANGKoP: We have found we cannot continue the hot-lunch pro- 
gram on our limited funds and State commodities. We wish to contine with the 
milk program, however. Please enter us in your special milk-program claim. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. VALEE MATHESON, 
Teacher, Graysville School District 67, Livonia, Mo. 
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Exurisit B 


PopLAR BuuFrFr, Mo., March 10, 1958. 






















EARL M. LANGKOP, 
Director, School Lunch Section, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: We are very sorry that we had to close our lunchroom at our 


school. Due to the lack of funds and the lack of jobs in this area we closed 
February 28. 


I am sure you understand that the farmers have no ready cash at this time. 
We thank you very much for your help this year. 

JETTIE DAVIS, 
Principal, Providence School No. 95. 





Exuisit C 
Marcu 10, 1958. 
Mr. Eart M. LANGKOP, 
Director, School Lunch Section, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Dear Mr. LaneKop: Under provision of paragraph 22 of the school-lunch- 
program agreement and paragraph 3 of the special-milk-program agreement, 
I hereby give written notice that Sacred Heart School (78-2) will terminate its 
participation in the national school-lunch program and the special milk program 
on March 21, 1958. 

It is with regret that I do this. However, we have been running the cafeteria 
at a loss since September and without the reimbursement in the following 
months the loss would be too great. Perhaps next school year will find us en- 
joying happier circumstances. I will appreciate receiving an application for the 
program next year. 

Assuring you of my gratitude for your many kindnesses, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. JoHN W. BAKER, 
Sacred Heart School, Caruthersville, Mo. 











EXxHIsiIt ID 






ASCENSION SCHOOL, 
Normandy, Mo., February 12, 1958. 
Agreement No. 96-1. 
Mr. Eart M. LANGKOop, 
Director, School Lunch Section, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Dear Mr. LaneKop: Beginning Monday, February 17, we will be charging 
$1.50 per week for lunches for the school children, instead of $1.25, and 35 cents 
for daily lunches instead of 30 cents. 

The reason for this increase is due to the increase in the cost of meat and 
vegetables to such a degree that we need the extra money to keep the cafeteria 
operating. 

Sincerely yours, 
















Rev. ANTHONY F. SCHOLTEN. 


ExuHisit E 





VAN BUREN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Van Buren, Mo., February 11, 1958. 
Mr. Eart M. LANGKOP, 


Director, School Lunch Section, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 


DEAR Mr. LANGKop: Cost of food and the failure to receive more commodities 
makes it necessary for me to ask for a change in the price charged for lunches 
from 20 cents to 25 cents. If you will approve the change we will plan to adopt 
the new price effective Monday February 24. 
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May I hear from you at once about making this change on our schedule A of 
lunch program agreement. 
Very truly yours, 


C. D. Carrens, Superintendent. 


Exursit F 
SUPERINTENDENT'S BULLETI N 


DALLAS County R-I ScHuoon Disrricr, 


Buffalo, Mo., January 10, 1958. 
Subject: School lunch. 


To: All school patrons. 


For several years we have been serving school lunch in the Buffalo school at 
a cost of 20 cents through the 1st 6 grades, and 25 cents from 7th to 12th grades, 
inclusive. In the other lunch programs in our district—Louisburg, Long Lane, 
and Charity—the price is 20 cents through all the grades. That is because we 
became one district after we had established the 25-cent price in the Buffalo 
School and we felt that since it was customary in those schools to charge the 
same throughout the grades that it would be best to keep it that way. 

Before school started this year the lunch program and the possibility of oper- 
ating it at the same cost was discussed by several group meetings including 
faculty meetings. It was hoped that we could continue to operate at the same 
price, even though many doubted that it could be done. It was decided, however, 
that we would start at the same price with the understanding that we make an 
increase if and when it became necessary. 

There are very definite reasons for our gradual going in the red on the lunch 
program this year. They are— 

1. The overall cost of living has increased from an estimated 4 to 9 percent 
over last year. Since school began this year hamburger has increased 5 cents 
per pound, beans 2 cents per pound, sweetpotatoes 4 cents per pound. These 
are merely examples of some of the increased prices even since school started. 

2. The Federal reimbursement for type A meal with milk last year was 5 cents, 
without milk 3 cents. This year it is 4 cents and 2 cents per meal. In other 
words, the money reimbursement is 1 cent less this year than last. You will 
note that the Federal reimbursement does not even pay for the milk served with 
the meal since we pay 54% cents for white milk and 6 cents for chocolate milk. 
It lacks 14% cents paying for white milk and 2 cents paying for chocolate milk if 
served with the meal. You should also know that the milk served with a meal 
does not come under the milk subsidy and is not paid for by it. 

Due to above we are forced to charge 25 cents for all student meals served begin- 
ning next Monday. Unused meal tickets bought at the old price will be honored. 


Exnipit G 


JEFFERSON City PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Jefferson City, Mo., January 24, 1958. 

Dear ParENT: The lunch program in our schools is an important and vital 
service in the schools. It is no longer considered a luxury service, but rather 
it is believed to be a necessary part of the total educational opportunity available 
to the boys and girls who attend the schools. 

We are proud of our school lunch program. Mrs. Charles Bower, director of 
food service for the public schools, has evidenced exceeding skill and under- 
standing of the importance of this service in the planning for the type of pro- 
gram now in existence. Weare constantly striving to improve this operation and 
shall exert every effort in this direction. 

A major problem now faces us. Rising costs and decreased assistance from 
Federal and local sources point to the need for a slight increase in the cost of 
plate lunches served in the elementary schools and at the junior high school. 
Specific evidences of this are recognized in : 

1. The increased cost of food items over those of a year ago. 

2. A reduction by 40 percent of Government commodities received as contrasted 
to a year ago. 

3. A reduction of 1 cent in the reimbursement received per plate lunch served. 

4. An increased hourly wage rate for cooks. 

5. Withdrawal from the United Community Fund as a participant in 1958. 
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In meeting this problem of increased costs and decreased sources of assistance, 
the board of education at a meeting on January 138, 1958, approved an increase of 
place lunch charges of 25 cents to 30 cents in the elementary schools and 30 cents 
to 35 cents in the junior high school. The new prices become effective on Monday, 
February 3. 

We solicit your understanding of the need for this action. The action was 
taken only after thorough and serious consideration of all the facts involved. 
Certainly, it was taken reluctantly. 

It is our belief that you would not wish the quality nor the quantity of the 
service-to be sacrificed in order to absorb the increased costs of today’s operation. 
Such belief prompts this proposed solution to the problem. 

Sincerely, 
Joe NICHOLS, Jr., 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ExHisit H 


WASHINGTON PuBLIC SCHOOLS NEWS BULLETIN 
WASHINGTON, MO. 
March 17, 1958 


It Is NEcEsSARY To INCREASE THE PRICE OF MEALS 


As announced last November, the schools of Franklin County and elsewhere 
are having extreme difficulty in meeting lunchroom expenses. Some districts 
report that their receipts were $800 to $1,400 less than expenditures for the first 
5 months of the school year. During the first 6 months of this year ending 
February, our receipts were less than the expenditures during 3 of these 6 months. 
Our deficit for the month of February was $300.03. 

No poultry and very little meat was received from the Government this year. 
No food supplies of any kind were received in February. The price of food 
has advanced. The Government’s allotment for each child for each complete 
meal was cut from 5 cents last year to 4 cents this year. It will be partially 
eliminated in April and entirely eliminated in May. The operation of two lunch- 
rooms instead of one naturally increases the cost of service. 

The operation of school-lunch programs with the Federal aid available should 
be self-supporting. The matter of deficits has been considered by the board of 
education and by the executive committee of the parent-teacher association. Both 
groups feel that an increase in the charge for meals is necessary and can be no 
longer postponed. Much to our regret it is necessary to announce that beginning 
the week of March 24, the price of meal tickets for the week will be $1.50. Tickets 
should be purchased on Friday, March 21 
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SMALL WATERSHED PROGRAM 


UnItTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Cari HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to add to what Congressman Thomas A. 
Jenkins has already written to you under date of March 26 regarding the upper 
Hocking pilot watershed project at Lancaster, Ohio. 

Ohio law restricts assessments for flood-control measures to taxpayers who 
directly benefit from the program. This means that only those properties which 
would be directly affected by flood can be assessed. In Lancaster, a city of 
25,000 population, the directly affected properties number about 1,300. Their 
impossible task is to raise by assessment a sum slightly in excess of a half- 
million dollars. Several property owners will have benefits estimated by the 
appraisers at 25 percent of the market value. Especially since the less valuable 
properties in the city are those chiefly affected, this works an obvious hardship 
on the owners. 

So many protests to the appraisal of benefits have been filed in the local court 
that it is estimated it will take at least a year to try all of the cases. Since 
a fixed sum must be raised and there are only a certain number of benefited 
properties, any reduction allowed to one will have to be absorbed by the others, 
which in no way alleviates the overall situation. 

I have read with some interest the testimony of Donald A. Williams and 
other Soil Conservation Service officials before your subcommittee recently re- 
garding this pilot watershed project at Lancaster, Ohio. I shall greatly appre- 
ciate your favorable consideration of the request that has been made by the 
service for support or encouragement from your committee to readjust the cost- 
sharing arrangement that was originally agreed to. It will most certainly be 
appreciated by the residents of this community in an area of critical unemploy- 
ment. I understand the adjustment would require no additional funds in the 
1959 budget. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. BRICKER. 


HOvusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Re upper Hocking pilot watershed, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: Last week a delegation from the Upper Hocking pilot 
watershed project at Lancaster, Ohio, called on me to present a problem which 
they have encountered in completing the program on their watershed. The Upper 
Hocking watershed is one of the pilot watersheds that were authorized in the 
Agriculture Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1954. 

The delegation advised me that their project is now at a complete standstill and 
that critically needed flood protection for the city of Lancaster is being unduly 
delayed and possibly may never be completed under present circumstances. The 
one factor causing the delay is the large amount of local cash which the people 
must raise in order to meet the Federal-local cost-sharing arrangements which 
were set up in 1954. 

The local people are being required to put up a much larger share of the con- 
struction cost on this watershed project than on the average project under this 
prograin. This condition is due to the fact that at the time the pilot watershed 
program was authorized a Federal ceiling of about $29 million was placed on the 
program. To come within this ceiling it was necessary for the Soil Conservation 
Service to also place a ceiling on the Federal funds available to an individual 
project. Since the protection needed for the city of Lancaster required a project 
costing in excess of this ceiling, the local people agreed to pay the excess costs. 
They assumed that the required local funds could be raised under the Ohio 
Conservancy District Authority. We have now concluded that this is not possible. 

Local people have been advised that the Soil Conservation Service cannot 
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change the cost-sharing agreement without some indication of approval in ap- 
propriate committees in the Congress. As hearings on this program have already 
been held in the House committee concerned with Agriculture Appropriations, I 
request that your committee look into this matter when you have witnesses from 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

The Upper Hocking watershed is an area of critical unemployment. The Pres- 
ident and the Congress are asking for a speedup in these public works projects 


now. Anything you can do to help get this project back on the track will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas A, JENKINS. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


‘Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: As you know, the Agriculture Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1954 authorized some 60 pilot watershed protection projects. The 
Walnut Creek watershed project in my district was one of those selected. 
The local sponsors of this project are the Contra Costa County Flood Control 
District and the local soil conservation district. Officials of the flood-control dis- 
trict have recently made representations to me to secure a more equitable sharing 
of the costs of the flood-control improvements between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the local organization. Officials of the Soil Conservation Service, 
which administers the pilot watershed program, do not consider that they are 
in a position to readjust the cost-sharing without appropriate concurrence from 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The Walnut Creek project has been under construction since 1955 but only a 
relatively small part of the improvements has been completed because the local 
people have not been able to provide sufficient funds to meet the local share of 
cost. I am informed that the board of supervisors of the district has already 
increased the local tax burden to 30 cents per $100 property valuation, which 
is the legal limit under State law. Even at this rate it would still require 8 or 10 
years to complete this project. 

Officials of the flood-control district have provided me with information which 
shows that a much larger share of the cost of the Walnut Creek project must be 
borne locally than is the case for the average pilot project. In the Walnut Creek 
project the Federal Government will pay only 41 percent of the total cost of the 
flood-control improvements, whereas the local people are required to pay 59 
percent. In the average pilot project, exclusive of Walnut Creek, the Federal 
Government is paying 76 percent of the cost of flood-control work and the local 
people only 24 percent. 

Apparently, this situation came about because at the time the pilot watershed 
program was authorized in the 1954 Appropriation Act, a total Federal dollar 
ceiling of some $29 million was placed on the program. I am told that the Soil 
Conservation Service placed a ceiling on the amount of total Federal funds that 
would be made available to any one project. In order to obtain the Walnut Creek 
project, the board of supervisors of the flood-control district at that time decided 
to agree to bear the remaining cost of the improvements. Since that time they 
have found it impossible to obtain local revenue sufficient to meet this commitment 
within any reasonably short period of time. As a result, the prolonged period 
of construction will not only subject a rapidly growing area to continued flood 
hazards but will substantially increase the eventual costs of the project. 

It is my understanding that the Appropriation Committees recognized last year 
that the Federal cost of the pilot watershed program would necessarily he some- 
what larger than they originally estimated due to continued increases in costs of 
construction since 1954, as well as other factors. 

You are aware, of course, that under the permanent legislation enacted by the 
Congress in 1954 for carrying out small watershed projects, Public Law 566, as 
amended in 1956, the Federal Government bears the entire construction cost of the 
flood-control improvements and local organizations are only required to provide 
the easements and rights-of-way. The President has recently asked for an 
acceleration of construction in public works projects of this tvpe. The Senate 
recently voted 93 to 1 on Senator Lyndon Johnson’s resolution asking for ac- 
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eeleration of public works projects. This project is in an area of serious unem- 
ployment. A speedup in the project would be of great benefit. 

The President sent up to the Congress on March 12, 1958, a request for a sup- 
plemental appropriation for small watershed projects, including Public Law 566 
and pilot watershed projects. This is a new development since the House Appro- 
priation Subcommittee for the Department of Agriculture considered the water- 
shed program. 

As a result of the conditions I have outlined, I respectfully request the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations to give appropriate recognition to desirability of 
the Department of Agriculture readjusting the cost-sharing on the Walnut Creek 
project so that the local costs for flood-control improvemnts will not be any greater 
than on the average of all other pilot projects; and so that critically needed 
public works for flood control can proceed during fiscal year 1959 at a rate com- 
mensurate with the need for relieving serious unemployment in my district, 
and providing urgently needed flood protection in an expanding area of high 
flood hazard. 

I assure you that our local people have already shown good faith by subjecting 
themselves to the maximum legal tax rate for carrying their share of the project. 

Your assistance in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. BALDWIN, 
Member of Congress. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: The Calleguas Creek watershed project in my district 
was onue of the pilot watershed projects authorized in 1954. Work was started 
in 1955, but due to the inability of the local people to provide sufficient funds, 
the word was not progressed as it should have. 

Officials of the local sponsoring organizations, the Simi Valley and Calleguas 
Soil Conservation Districts, feel that the share of the cost they are expected to 
bear only 24 percent. They also point out that their local tax burden has been 
the costs being borne by local organizations sponsoring other pilot projects 
authorized in the 1954 Agriculture Department Appropriation Act. They have 
furnished informaiton that shows that their share of the total cost of flood- 
prevention improvements would amount to 65 percent, whereas, in the average 
pilot project, exclusive of Calleguas Creek, local organizations are expected to 
bear only 24 percent. They also point out that their local tax burden has been 
set at the legal limit under State law for several years and still it is not possible 
for them to raise sufficient funds over the short period established for the instal- 
lation of the project to meet their share of the cost. In view of these circum- 
stances, the local organizations have asked me to attempt to obtain for them 
an adjustment of the cost-sharing requirements on this project. 

The Soil Conservation Service, which administers the pilot watershed program, 
has informed me that it is not in a position to readjust the cost-sharing agreement 
unless it is given some direction to do so through appropriate congressional 
channels. 

It appears that this situation has arisen as a result of the total Federal cost 
ceiling of about $29 million that was established for this program in the 1954 
appropriation act. I am informed that the Soil Conservation Service, in view of 
this ceiling on Federal expenditures, found it necessary to establish Federal 
cost ceilings for individual projects. The local sponsors were willing to accept 
this requirement in 1954 in order to obtain the project. Unfortunately, they have 
found that they will not be able to meet their commitments within a reasonable 
time. Consequently, flood damages will continue over a much longer period to the 
detriment of the economy of the area. 

I now understand that the Appropriations Committees have recognized that the 
original Federal cost ceiling established for the pilot watershed program is 
insufficient to complete this program and must be raised to meet the Federal 
obligation. Also, since the initiation of this program, Public Law 566 has been 
enacted, which required the Federal Government to pay the entire construction 
cost of flood-prevention works of improvement on small watersheds. 
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Recently, both the President and the Senate have requested an acceleration 
of public-works projects of this type to relieve unemployment. Acceleration of 
construction on the Calleguas Creek project would aid in meeting this objective. 
The President has recently sent up to the Congress a request for a supplemental 
appropriation to accelerate the installation of small watershed projects. 

In view of the current situation, I would greatly appreciate the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate considering the desirability of requesting the 
Department of Agriculture to readjust the cost sharing on the Calleguas Creek 
watershed project so that the cost to be borne by the sponsoring local organiza- 
tions will be no greater than the cost being borne by such organizations on the 
other pilot watershed projects. Such action would permit the immediate con- 
struction of urgently needed flood-prevention structures and would aid materially 
in relieving unemployment in my district. 

Our local people have made every effort to meet their commitments and it is 
through no fault of their own that they have not been able to carry this project 
through to a successful completion in the period originally contemplated. 

J shall appreciate your assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 29, 1958. 
Hon. RicHARD B. RuSSELL, 
Chairman, Agriculture and Related Agencies Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: Bartlett pear growers of Oregon are very apprehen- 
sive over the growing threat of pear decline in the Northwest. In view of the 
growing incidence of this disease and the initial effort to combat it, made possible 
‘by the $6,500 included in the second supplemental appropriation for 1958, I want 
to go on record in support of an appropriation in fiscal year 1959 for $25,000 to 
carry forward the new program for another year. 

Because of the serious business recession prevailing in Oregon and Washington, 
any serious loss experienced by this $20 million Northwest fruit industry, would 
be a most severe economic blow at this time. I know this request will be consid- 
ered in connection with the facts previously called to the attention of your 
committee. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RicuaArp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 28, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Agriculture and Related Agencies Subcommittee, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RuSSELL: Early this week I submitted to your Agriculture Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations Committee a wire from Northwest college 
officials, urging the appropriation of at least $1 million for construction of 
regional laboratory facilities in the Columbia Basin area. 

I am very pleased to submit for the record, a supporting wire from the Honor- 
able Robert D. Holmes, Governor of Oregon, which expresses the concurrence of 
the Oregon State Committee on Natural Resources, made up of 13 State agencies. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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SALEM, OreEG., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. RicHARD NEUBERGER, 


United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Supplementing my January 27 letter, our State committee on natural resources 
made up of representatives of 13 State agencies has carefully studied the labora- 
tory proposal and concurs with the action taken by the Northwest College offi- 
cials in their wire to you, March 18, urging appropriation of at least $1 million 
for construction of regional laboratory facilities and a continuing appropriation 
of at least $1 million per year for personnel and operations. 


Rosert D. HoiMEs, 
Governor of Oregon. 


Austin, TEX., Mareh 31, 1958. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding agriculture appropriations you now have under consideration request 
fund for poultry inspection be designated to Poultry Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. Such appropriations should not be tied in with red-meat inspec- 
tion. 


R. B. JANES. 


Tyrer, Tex., March 29, 1958. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Subject: Congressional action to combine poultry inspection with red-meat 
inspection. I am thoroughly against this action. The poultry industry is a 
separate and distinct industry in its own. Birds and cows don’t mix. Prob- 
lems are entirely different. I believe it was the intention of legislators after 
the hearing on the Poultry Inspection Act to have it separate. Please use your 
influence on the committee of which you are a member to keep poultry inspection 
separate and distinct from red meat. Thank you for the fine cooperation you 
have shown me. 

Lovts H. KLAYMAN, 
Tyler Gregg, Ine. 


Avueusta, MAINE, April 1, 1958. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We ask that appropriation of $7 million for poultry inspection be alloted to 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Poultry Division, instead of Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Meat Inspection Division. This is in conformity with Secretary 
Benson’s designation of Agricultural Marketing Service to administer Poultry 
Inspection Act. Agricultural Marketing Service has well established poultry 
inspection setup which has operated successfully for years. Maine has Federal- 
State agreement with Agricultural Marketing Service which is working satis- 
factorily. Maine is anxious to have Agricultural Marketing Service eontinue 
poultry inspection administration. 

E. L. NEwDIcK, 
Commissioner, Maine Department of Agriculture. 


F. H. Peavey & Co., 


Mjnneapolis, Minn., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Ep: Could you find the time to call Senator Richard B. Russell, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, and encourage his 
support in getting at least $1 million of additional funds for agricultural re- 
search on food, feed, oil, and forage crops? 

As you know, crop production problems are constantly changing. Within 
recent years bread wheat and durum wheat suffered from heavy rust losses, 
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new rust races currently menace our important oat crop, and a damaging virus, 
aster yellows, threatened the flax crop for the first time last summer. 
Without increases, important crop research programs will actually be reduced 
by rising costs. There must be no lessening of support for these vital programs. 
Best personal regards. 
Sincerely, 


F. PEAVEY HEFFELFINGER. 






Unitrep StTaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RuSSELL: The attached letters and telegrams from my Oregon 
constituents speak more forcefully for themselves than I could on their behalf. 
They all relate to what representative farmers and farmer organizations believe 
to be an urgent need for adequate funds for the operations of the Department 
of Agriculture. Specifically, they reflect grave concern about proposals to cut 
back on ACP program funds and curtailment of funds for Soil Conservation 
Service and agricultural experiment station research programs. 

I wholeheartedly share the viewpoint that money thus expended to improve 
our crops and maintain our soil is a sound investment for future generations 
of Americans. I urge that you, and the members of your subcommittee give 
every conisderation possible to the retention of a high standard of performance 
in these fields based upon a sound appropriation sufficient to permit the work 
to be carried on aggressively. 

May I further request that this letter and the attached telegrams and letters 
be included in the transcript of the appropriations hearings on the agricultural 
appropriations act for the coming fiscal year. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 



















WAYNE MORSE. 





WILLAMINA, OREG. 
March 7, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: I am a farmer of Yamhill County about 30 miles northwest from 
Salem. I’m sure you know where it is. 

All Yamhill County farmers are very much concerned about Congress cutting 
ACP for 1959. 

After we make our payments on our mortgage and taxes, also machinery pay- 
ments and living there isn’t any left for tile or lime. 

Without ACP help we would be unable to buy any lime or tile. 

Would it be possible for you to appear before Mr. Whitten’s House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee to support ACP at $250 million and the same prac- 
tices as are in effect for 1958? 

If ACP is cut to $125 million there won’t be any money for tile or lime. These 
two practices are the main ones for the Willamette Valley. 

We had a very mild winter. About 5 frosty nights. We had our first snow of 
the winter this morning. About 1 inch. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, . 






















ELpON FENDALL. 





OREGON FEED & SEED DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., March 6, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: The seed comittee of the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association has resolved that “This committee opposes the proposed cutback 
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in appropriations and changes in soil conservation practices and that our 


representatives to Congress be advised of our resolution and so represent our 
interests.” 


Sincerely, 


GLEN FRAVEL, 
Chairman, Seed Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 


Tillamook, Oreg., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MOorsE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: It has been called to my attention that agricultural conservation 
program funds may be drastically cut in 1959. In Tillamook County, any cuts 
in agricultural conservation program funds will impair the effectiveness of the 
agricultural conservation program which has aided greatly in the development 
of conservation farming in Tillamook County. 

Of the agricultural conservation practices, liming is the most important to 
Tillamook County. The county is bordered by the Pacific Ocean on the west 
and has an annual rainfall of approximately 100 inches. Soils in this area 
are very deficient in calcium, and lime costs are high. Soil tests indicate the 
total lime required to raise pH of cropland to 6.5 would exceed 100,000 tons. 
At this pH, grasses and legumes give their optimum growth according to ex- 
periment station results. In addition to the great need for limestone to bring 
soils to a desirable pH, it will require an additional annual application of 
approximately 6,000 tons per year to maintain this level of calcium. 

Prior to the agricultural conservation program, Tillamook County farmers 
used 100 to 300 tons of lime annually. This has been increased more than 
10 times as a result of cost sharing provisions in the agricultural conservation 
program. Last year approximately 50 percent of all farmers who earned agri- 
cultural conservation program payments secured assistance in liming their 
soils. The liming practice accounted for approximately 50 percent of cost-share 
payments made last year. 

The need for lime is desperate. Without an adequate liming program, drain- 
age and other so-called permanent type practices are of little value. Production 
without lime is so low these other practices will hardly justify one-half the 
cost of doing the work. There is a real need for increased agricultural con- 
servation program funds. Your assistance is working for additional funds, or 
holding the present appropriations intact will be appreciated. By taking this 


action you will be making a very real contribution to the agriculture of this 
county. 


Very truly yours, 


TILLAMOOK County ASC CoMMITTEER, 
Ezra GALLOWAY, Chairman. 


SrusLaw Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 


Florence, Oreg., February 10, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MorsF, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR Morse: In all the excitement about satellites, missiles, nuclear 
weapons, and scientific education it looks like some of the facts of life are 
being overlooked. Military forces and their supporting forces at home will still 
“travel on their stomachs.” 

All these preparations are for the defense of a much greater population than 
we have ever had before, all of whom have to be fed. Also we should not 
forget that, should war come, we would have to feed several of the countries 
we count on for help. They have trouble feeding themselves in peacetime and 
couldn’t do it in wartime. Actually the rock bottom foundation under any mili- 
tary adventure that involves us will be our American land and what it can 
produce. 

It is from thinking along such lines as this that I get worried about the pinch- 
ing of the budget for the Department of Agriculture. You can be sure there 
are worried supervisors of soil conservation districts all over the country. 
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The district idea for keeping the care and protection of soil and water re- 
sources under local direction with technical help and financial help from Goy- 
ernment sources is the best idea that ever came to American agriculture. The 
rapid growth in the number of soil conservation districts is proof enough that 
this system of teamwork is effective. 

Not only is the number of districts growing, but the amount of work in each 
district, as more and more farmers put their land under district programs. 
Yet the budget proposal is to keep the technical help to districts static and cut 
down the financial help to farmers for soil and water improvements. 

We get most of our technical help from the Soil Conservation Service and 
financial help from the agricultural conservation program. The budget for the 
Soil Conservation Service hasn’t kept pace with the growing load of soil and 
water work for several years. There is a limit to how thin an organization 
can be spread and I believe the SCS is close to the limit. 

It is all right to argue whether ACP money should be spent on recurring prac- 
tices or on permanent practices; but if that budget item is to be cut in the 
middle permanent practices are bound to suffer. There are hundreds of districts 
like ours that get cost-sharing help from ACP on almost nothing but permanent 
practices, and have been that way for years. Any cut would be a cut in 
permanent practices. 

I haven’t heard anything about Forest Service budget items. We should not 
forget that our timber resources are basic to a defense program also. It would 
be a disaster to us if Forest Service appropriations are cut to a point where 
our sand reclamation program would be stopped. 

Please give these things sober consideration when the budgets come before 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors. 


EpDpYVILLF, Orec., February 21, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsk, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR Morse: Last May I wrote to you urging your careful considera- 
tion of any proposed cuts in agricultural appropriations, with special relation 
to the Soil Conservation Service and the agricultural conservation program. 

Now, we understand that a reduction is proposed in Federal funds to be made 
available for cost sharing in projects under the soil-conservation program. Such 
cost-sharing reductions would, of course, seriously interfere with the work of 
Oregon’s expanding soil-conservation districts. 

Unlike the prosperous oil industry, farmers are allowed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment no “depletion deductions,’ to compensate for soil loss and depletion. 
They do expect Government assistance in conserving their soils. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. R. Guascock, Sr. 


BAKER, OrEG., March 10, 1958. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing you this letter to bring to your attention 
the serious handicaps that our Baker Valley Soil Conservation District is working 
under. We have been short of technical help for about 3 years. Since that time, 
we have been trying to get action at the local and State levels, but with little being 
accomplished. 

My board of supervisors have asked me to write you, about our situation here. 
We know that you are always very responsive about our problems at home. 

Our work in our district has been increasing greatly in the last few years, and 
can barely keep up with our most important jobs, and can’t start any new projects, 
or increase our district until we have more personnel. Our needs are as follows: 
Work-unit conservationist, engineer, and a soils man. If you can help us in any 
way, we will be very grateful. 

Your friend as ever, 
TruscotTr Irpy, 
Chairman of the Baker Valley Soil Conservation District. 


a 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I well know how busy you are and, therefore, hesitate to bother you, but we are 
advised by the Malting Barley Improvement Association, of which we are a mem- 
ber, that tomorrow morning, the 27th, there will be a hearing before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations. In our opinion, it is most essen- 
tial that favorable consideration be given to the requested increase for crops 
research, including barley. As you, of course, know, the barley crop is a highly 
important one to us and to the entire brewing industry. I am, therefore, hoping 
it will be possible for you to give your able support to the needed increased appro- 
priation for barley crops. My deep appreciation for anything you can accomplish 
in this very important direction, and my warmest regards. 


Avucusr A. Buscnu, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER IN SUPPORT OF MAINTAINING THE 
FuLL AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM FOR 1959 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to present my views in support of maintaining the agri- 
cultural conservation program next year at least at the same level as in recent 
years. 

I am glad that the House Committee on Appropriations has recommended the 
full ACP program for 1959, and I hope the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
will also do so. I believe this program has wide support in the Congress, and 
that a recommended authorization of $250 million for the agricultural conser- 
vation program will be sustained by the House and the Senate itself. 

I do not say that the present ACP program is necessarily perfect, or that 
changes in emphasis may not need to be made in the future. I do not say that 
our several agricultural soil and water conservation programs are as well inte- 
grated as they might be, or that a reexamination of long-range objectives and 
goals under these various programs would not be proper. 

But I do say that this is no time to drastically reduce or curtail the agricul- 
tural conservation program, or any of our other basic programs of assistance to 
farmers. Ata time when every segment of the economy deserves attention, when 
maintaining a sound agricultural economy is essential to the national economy, 
and when antirecession measures are being undertaken on many fronts, I do 
not believe the agricultural conservation program should be cut in half. 

This long-established and widely accepted program is of particular value to 
hundreds of thousands of modest family farms, whose owners seek to improve 
their farmstead and their standards of living. In Kentucky perhaps no other 
basic farm program, with the exception of the tobacco price support program, 
reaches and helps more small farmers. Even at the program level of recent 
years there were many more applications for conservation cost sharing in Ken- 
tucky than could be approved. 

The kind of assistance the agricultural conservation program gives increases, 
in my opinion, the effectiveness of our total effort in soil and water conservation. 

The agricultural conservation program is doing a significant job in conserving 
resources that are needed today and that will be urgently needed in the future. 
It enables farmers to volunteer to conserve soil and water resources that are 
important to all our people. ACP provides a way to meet the serious problems 
of conservation that farmers cannot, without cost sharing, afford to meet them- 
selves. It creates interest in conservation work and makes the results of edu- 
cation, research, and technical assistance effective. 

I would like to present a brief review of the accomplishments of the ACP in 
my own State of Kentucky : 

In 1956, the latest year for which figures are available, 48,344 farms in my 
State carried out ACP cost-sharing practices. These farms included 37 per- 
cent of the cropland and 41 percent of the farmland in Kentucky. 

Of the funds used for ACP cost sharing in Kentucky, almost 92 percent is for 
conservation practices with enduring benefits, as authorized in the national 
ACP. In 1956 this included such accomplishments as: 


Acres of conservation cover established on the land, or improved_-_-__- 290, 000 
Acron: planteR 60: 49G08. otnisinsihstactaAeah ccgenesnniendus 4, 500 
Livestock reservoirs to improve grassland management_____-.------ 4, 571 
Million square feet of sod waterways__.--.--.------------------.-- 53 


Tons of lime to establish stands of grass and legumes and maintain 
conservation cover, over 


23506—58——_69 


1, 000, 000 
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Temporary benefit measures are also needed in my State, as they are in other 
States. In 1956 these measures included: 


Antes of totanerary vegetative Gaver. cS 112, 000 
ee A UN nee tow k eee 10, 000 


All funds allocated to Kentucky in 1956 for ACP cost sharing were used. With- 
out question, the State’s share of the $250 million 1957 authorization has also 
been full subscribed, as I am sure the 1958 allocation will be. Requests from 
Kentucky farmers for help in solving their soil and water problems have in- 
creased, and there is a growing desire on the part of Kentucky farmers to ad- 
vance their conservation programs. 

The average farm conservation investment under the 1956 ACP in Kentucky 
was almost $300. This investment was financed about equally by the farmers 
of Kentucky and the Government. This is very close to the $350 average for the 
whole country. 

In traveling throughout Kentucky, I have noticed the change in recent 
years, resulting largely from the conservation investment of farmers and the 
accomplishments under the ACP. Where I remember gullied slops and wornout 
fields, I now see green hillsides and good pasture. But the coservation job in 
Kentucky is not done. We still have in my State farms that are gullied and 
eroded. And much remains to be done on the farms that have already started 
the conservation job. 

For these reasons, I believe the full ACP program should be maintained at this 
time, and I urge the committee to recommend an authorization of $250 million 
for 1959, as has been made available each year since 1955. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to support also the recommendation of the House com- 
mittee that the Secretary of Agriculture consider the establishment of a soil and 
water research laboratory in Kentucky. I believe such a facility would serve 
a useful purpose, and strongly urge that the Senate committee include this 
recommendation in its report. 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
Canyon City, Oreg., March 22, 1958, 
Hon.- WAYNE T. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Reference is made to my night letter to you, dated 
March 20, 1958, which read as follows: 

“The Oregon Agricultural Research and Advisory Council urges your vigorous 
support of $6 million increase in grants to State experiment stations for research 
in agriculture, forestry, and home economics as praposed in March 11. hearing 
before House Agricultural Appropriation Subcommittee. Research has been 
neglected. 

“An $80 million labor payroll in Oregon is completely dependent on mainte- 
nance of a healthy agricultural industry. Supporting material will follow via 
airmail.” 

The attached report by Dr. Gerald E. Korzan of the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station, entitled “Labor Requirements and Value Added by Proces- 
sing and Handling Oregon Farm Products, 1956,” provides some information 
that has a direct bearing on the justification of the proposed $6 million increase. 
Dr. Korzan’s report shows that in 1956 and again in 1957 Oregon farmers re- 
ceived about $400 million for all products sold. In 1956 Oregon farmers had 
total farm expenses of $301 million. In other words, farmers had spent $301 
million to produce $400 million of salable farm products. It is estimated that 
farm production generated $81 million of direct payroll, $55 million of which 
was paid directly to hired farm labor and $26 million was paid to persons selling 
farm supplies and equipment of all kinds. 

On the marketing side, total value added by processing and handling was esti- 
mated at $167 million in 1956 with most, but not all, farm products included. 
Of this amount $64 million was considered to be direct payroll. 

The above figures show that Oregon agriculture provided direct payroll of 
$144 million in 1956. This figure may be slightly greater when all agricultural 
products marketed are included. The enclosed report shows the details behind 
the above data and some of the considerations involved in making the estimates. 

In a period when unemployment is at an alarmingly high level, we should be 
very concerned about taking steps that are necessary to keep in a healthy 
condition an industry that supports such a large labor payroll. 
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As you know, national farm organizations had agreed a $6 million increment 
for each of 5 years would be necessary to reach a reasonable level of financing 
research in the States. Last year only $4.75 million was made available and 
this year only $850,000, which is even less than the amount required to build 
1 mile of modern freeway. We hope that you will be successful in getting the 
$6 million increment program restored. 

In anticipation of these increases, the experiment station directors of the 
western region, which includes Hawaii in addition to the 11 Western States, 
activated a number of very worthwhile regional research projects. It was 
planned that these projects would receive allocations from $50,000 to $100,000 
per year. Many of these have only received from $5,000 to $20,000. Unless 
these projects are adequately financed, they will not be able to attain their 
objectives. These projects are literally withering on the vine and cannot be 
expected to bear fruit without more adequate financial support. 

Before the authorization by Congress of this regional research program, it 
appeared to me that there was unnecessary duplication of research effort among 
the various State experiment stations. As a result of the initiation of this 
regional research program, scientists at the various experiment stations have 
an opportunity to become familiar with the research problems and programs 
throughout the region and are able to integrate the research efforts of the various 
experiment stations and the Agricultural Research Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture so that the programs in adjacent States supplement 
rather than duplicate each other. Through the regional research program 1 or 
2 States do a research job for the entire region, eliminating the necessity of 
expenditure of research effort on this particular problem in the other States. 

In my opinion the regional research project approach is one of the most 
significant developments in recent years affecting agricultural research. Our 
organization has studied this research approach in connection with our annual 
reviews of the research program of the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station 
and we believe that it deserves the enthusiastic and wholehearted support of 
the Oregon congressional delegation. 

The 1957 Oregon Legislature was very farsighted in recognizing the in- 
adequacy of salaries paid to scientists. As you know, the legislature author- 
ized, during a 12-month period, salary increases averaging about 29 percent in 
the State system of higher education. If you are successful in securing the 
$6 million increment for research in agriculture, forestry, and home economics, 
the Oregon station will be able to use these funds in the strengthening of re- 
search programs rather than having to divert these funds to salary increases as 
will be the case in many of the States where the legislative bodies were less 
progressive. 

The Oregon station would receive at least $100,000 in increased Federal grant 
funds with a $6 million inerease on the national level. Of this amount $57,875 
would come directly to the Oregon station under section 9 b (1), (2) of the 
revised Hatch Act. The balance is a conservative estimate of the amount that 
Oregon would receive through the regional research program. 

The Oregon station attempts to keep its research program in tune with the 
needs of the people of the State by relying heavily on the advice and counsel of 
the Oregon Agricultural Research and Advisory Council. On April 4, 1958, the 
council is meeting with the administrative staff of the station to review its plans 
for research during the 1958—59 fiscal year, and to counsel with the station staff 
relative to development of budgetary goals for the 1959-61 biennium. 

The council was organized in 1948. According to its constitution the purpose 
of this organization shall be “to act as an advisory group representing all seg- 
ments of Oregon agriculture before the Oregon State College, the State agri- 
cultural experiment station, the State extension service, the State department 
of agriculture, the State budget director, the Governor, the legislaure, and the 
State board of higher education, with particular reference to research and the 
development of agriculture in Oregon.” 

Membership in this organization is open to all agricultural organizations 
representing producers and processors on a statewide basis, upon approval of a 
majority of the members in attendance at any annual meeting. The current 
membership is as follows: 


Southwest Oregon Cranberry Club 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen 
Oregon State Fur Breeders Association 
Oregon Poultry Improvement Association 
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Western Oregon Livestock Association 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 
Oregon State Beekeepers Association 
Nut Growers Society of Oregon and Washington 
Oregon Horticultural Society 

Oregon Wheat Growers League 

Oregon Wildlife Association 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

Oregon Seed Growers League 

Essential Oil Growers League 

Pacific Bulb Growers Association 

Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association 

Oregon Dairy Industries 

Oregon Dairymen’s Association 

Northwest Canners and Freezers Association 
Columbia River Salmon and Tuna Packers Association 
Portland Wool Trade Association 

Oregon Turkey Improvement Association 

Oregon Grange 

Oregon State Farmers Union 

Oregon Farm Bureau Federation 


If our organization can be helpful to you at any time in providing information 
about the Oregon agricultural industry, please feel free to call upon us. 
Sincerely yours, 


LARRY WILLIAMS, President. 


(The following was submitted pursuant to the discussion beginning 
on p. 673 :) 


STATEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ON ITS REPORT ON THE REALIZED Cost 
OF “‘PROGRAMS PRIMARILY FOR STABILIZATION OF FARM PRICES AND INCOMES” 


Many of the programs administered by the Department of Agriculture are 
financed directly from appropriations, some are carried out by Government 
corporations using corporate funds, and others are operated from revolving 
funds. This has made it difficult for the Department to report on the costs of 
the agricultural programs since neither appropriations nor expenditures are 
practical common denominators for all programs. For example, appropriations 
do not take into account income or offsetting receipts arising from operations. 
Likewise, expenditures for loans are not costs; rather, they represent invest- 
ments which are recoverable. 

In an attempt to present the cost of these agricultural programs in a con- 
sistent and understandable manner, the Department of Agriculture has for a 
number of years prepared a “realized cost”? statement which has classified costs 
by function or purpose under six general categories. Use of “realized cost” 
permits a uniform approach to all programs, regardless of how they are financed, 
since there is in each instance a measurable net cost actually incurred—the 
net operating result on corporate programs, and expenditures less receipts on 
noncorporate activities. 

The six functional categories that have been used are: 

Programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices and income. 

Programs primarily for conservation of resources. 

Credit and related programs for electrification and telephone facilities, 
and farm purchase, maintenance, operation, and housing. 

Research and education. 

Other, chiefly school lunch, marketing services, regulatory, crop and 
animal disease and pest control activities. 

Programs primarily for wartime, defense, and other special needs. 

Selection of the programs included in each of those categories has been based 
on the policy that the Department endeavors at all times to conduct and report 
on agricultural programs, including their cost, in accordance with the purpose 
and objective of each program, and the intent of the Congress as reflected in 
applicable legislation and the legislative history relating thereto. 

The classification of certain of the programs in the category of “Programs 
primarily for stabilization of farm prices and income” has been criticized in 
some quarters. In selecting items for inclusion in this category, the Depart- 
ment has tried to adhere faithfully to the policy of reporting programs as con- 
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tributing to the stabilization of farm prices and income when they do in fact so 
contribute. While opinions may differ as to the classification given to certain of 
them, the test we have applied is whether the program contributes to this com- 
mon purpose. 

It is obvious that all of the programs included in this category do not repre- 
sent payments to farmers. Neither do they represent costs chargeable entirely 
to the farmer. The Department has always recognized this to be the case, and 
has never expressly stated or implied that the programs benefit only agriculture. 

The programs arose out of widely recognized need to support and maintain 
farm prices and income. While primarily for that purpose, the Department 
has recognized that certian of them, involving large expenditures, do result in 
important benefits to other segments of the economy and to many people who 
are not agricultural producers. This is particularly so with respect to programs 
for disposal of surplus agricultural commodities acquired under price support 
and other stabilization measures. 

Disposal programs were undertaken because it was in the Nation’s interest 
to put accumulated surpluses to constructive and humanitarian uses. These 
include donations to school lunches, to the Veterans’ Administration and the 
armed services, and to needy people at home and abroad. The cost of these dona- 
tions is included in the classification “Programs primarily for the stabiliziation 
of farm prices and income” since the commodities donated were acquired under 
programs having that objective. 

The attached three charts indicate the realized cost of programs primarily for 
stabilization of farm prices and income for the fiscal year 1957, and provide 
supporting detail on two items in the tabulation, namely, “CCC nonrecourse 
loan, purchase, and payment programs” and the “Net cost of commodities sold 
for foreign currencies under title I, Public Law 480.” 

The individual programs carried under the heading of “CCC nonrecourse loan, 
purchase and payment programs” were grouped under this title because they 
were authorized by legislation to be carried out through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation without specific provision for reimbursing the Corporation for pay- 
ments made or losses sustained. Thus, the cost of such programs and any losses 
sustained impair the capital structure of the Corporation which is restored an- 
nually by an appropriation specifically for that purpose. 

In computing the net cost of commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
title I, Public Law 480, it will be noted that credit has been taken for (1) the 
proceeds of sales of foreign currencies for United States dollars; (2) foreign 
currencies used for multilateral trade and economic development loans and 
grants, military procurement, and other purposes under section 104; and (3) the 
net change in balances of foreign currencies on deposit in the United States 
Treasury during the year. The practical effect of these adjustments is to reflect 
as the net cost of title I the excess of the cost of commodities shipped over the 
export sales value, plus expenses incident to making the sales including losses on 
curreney exchange. 

In reporting out 8S. 3420 (a bill to extend and amend Public Law 480) and 
S. 3342 (a bill to extend the special school milk program), the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry recommended that certain costs incident to 
such programs, as well as commodities donated for domestic relief and service 
diet supplements, should not be stated by the Department of Agriculture in the 
manner in which they have been reported in the past. In Senate Report No. 

357 on the bill S. 3420, under the heading “Allocation of Program Costs,” and 
following a reference to a paragraph in the committee’s report on the extension 
of Public Law 480 by the act of August 13, 1957, is the following committee 
statement: 

“The committee would like to reiterate that recommendation at this time and 
urge the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of Agriculture, and other agencies, 
in their accounts and statements dealing with price-support program costs, to 
make a clear differentiation between those costs which may properly be charged 
to price supports and those which may properly be charged to another purpose. 
Thus, in the case of donations under title II of Public Law 480 for famine relief, 
the market value of the commodities donated, as well as the expense involved 
in making the donation, should be charged to famine or other relief and should 
not be described as an expense primarily for price support. Similarly, cash 
transfers to the armed services or to schools to supplement the diets of the serv- 
ices and of schoolchildren and the market value of commodities donated for 
domestic relief, food donated to unemployed, service diet supplements, or other 
purposes should be clearly shown for what they are.” 
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If the approach recommended in the above paragraph were applied, adjust- 
ments would be made in items reported as “Programs primarily for stabilization 
of farm prices and income,” as follows: 

1. The special school milk program, and cash payments on fluid milk purchases 
under the Veterans’ Administration and Armed Forces dairy products program, 
would not be included. 

2. The cost stated for products donated to the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Defense Department under the Armed Forces dairy products program would 
include only the amount by which CCC's investment in such commodities exceeds 
their market value and expenses involved in making the donations. 

3. The cost of commodities donated to other nations under title II, Public Law 
480, and to needy persons and institutions at home and abroad, under section 416 
of the Agriculture Act of 1949 as amended, would be stated only for the amount 
by which CCC’s investment in the commodities donated exceeds their market 
value and expenses involved in making the donations. 

If this criteria had been applied to the realized-cost statement for the fiscal 
year 1957, it would have resulted in a reduction of roughly $350 million in such 
costs. 

It is our belief that all of the remaining programs included in the Depart- 
ment’s statement of “Realized cost of programs primarily for stabilization of 
farm prices and income” can properly be said to contribute to that purpose. 
Obviously, judgments on certain items may differ. However, the various com- 
ponents are shown in the attached tabulations, and the data are therefore availa- 
ble for adjustment by anyone who may have a different opinion. In terms of 
dollars involved, any items about which there may be well-founded differences 
of opinion represent only a very small part of the total cost. A question has 
been raised, for example, about the allocation to this category of the $2 million 
of foreign currencies used to develop foreign agricultural markets under title 
I of Public Law 480. Similar questions have been raised regarding inclusion 
of the excess of indemmities and expenses over premiums collected under the 
Federal crop-insurance program which in 1957 totaled $13.2 million, the dona- 
tions of feed to farmers and stockmen under section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 which totaled $125.6 million, and the emergency-hay program of $17.4 
million. Inasmuch as the latter did not involve the use of commodities in CCC 
inventories, it might be argued with logic that this cost should not be allocated 
as one primarily for stabilization of farm income though the hay subsidy pay- 
ments had that effect. 

We will be glad to discuss these or other items included in the statement with 
members of the Senate Committee on Appropriations or other Members of the 
Senate who may wish to review this matter with us. We want to be completely 
fair and objective. We welcome any advice or suggestions you or other Senators 
feel might be helpful. 

In considering the presentation of the realized cost of agricultural programs as 
outlined above, it should be pointed out that this represents the viewpoint of the 
Department of Agriculture. The manner in which these programs are presented 
in the President’s budget is for consideration by the Bureau of the Budget and 
determination by the President. 

(Note.—As suggested by your committee, the Department has made available 
to representatives of the General Accounting Office a copy of its statement on 


realized costs of “Programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices and in- 
come.” 
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CuHart I 


Realized cost of programs primarily for stabilization for farm prices and income, 
Jiscal year 1957 


Realized cost * 
(millions ) 


CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs (see chart II 
for detail) 

CCC supply, commodity export, and other activities 

CCC interest, administrative and other general costs 

National Wool Act—payments to producers and operating expenses_-__-_ 

International Wheat Agreement—export differential and operating 
OI a cn ssn issn citininieienccllmstpac ct ites ta el tea te a 

Net cost of commodities sold for foreign currencies under title I, Public 
Law 480 (see chart III for detail) 

Development of foreign agricultural markets under title I, Public Law 
480 


124.9 
271.3 
* 26. 0 
Federal crop insurance—excess of indemnities and expenses over pre- 

SI insects chs sl iis at eek a 13. 2 
Soil bank—acreage reserve program 514.7 
Other, including administration of acreage allotments and marketing 

46. 1 


3, 255. 4 
1 Net operating result for the year on corporate programs, and expenditures less receipts 
on noncorporate activities. 
2 Excess of credits—deduct. 


Cuart II 


Realized cost, CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase and payment programs, fiscal 
year 1957 


Realized cost 
(millions ) 


Loss on sales of CCC price support commodities to domestic and export 
outlets—excess of investment over market or export value 

Loss on agricultural commodities bartered for strategic and other ma- 
terials—excess of investment over market value 

Special school milk program—to assist in stabilizing dairy industry by in- 
creasing consumption of fluid milk 

Veterans’ Administration and Defense Department—payments on milk 
and donations of other dairy products 

Donations to needy persons and institutions, at home and abroad, under 
sec. 416 of Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 

Donations of feed to farmers and stockmen as emergency assistance 
under sec. 407 of Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
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Cuart III 


Net cost of commodities sold for foreign currencies under title I, Public Law 480, 
fiscal year 1957 


Gross cost: 


— . Amount 
CCC-owned commodities shipped : (millions) 
NN: Ss a cara saith vahin a elnieccnn vet daneiiegepen otal $305. 1 


Excess of investment over export sales value________.-___--_-_ 
Total investment in CCC-owned commodities shipped 
Cost of commodities shipped from private stocks, and total ocean 
AR iscedsciinsc satiated tt svaicllnd aie dagaiinetatens-siniens Nepicin eapetbaicig iia hice 690. 7 
Interest on CCC borrowings to carry out title I, Public Law 480, 
operations 


IN a cs cee lalla rt tnt ciclsaa, 

Less credits for foreign currencies collected : 

Proceeds from sales of foreign currencies for United States dollars__ 64. 8 
Foreign currencies used for multilateral trade and economic develop- 
ment loans and grants, military procurement, and other purposes 


NE ints oe no ie Iceni ia dcceabatacinapis aid saeee Maina telnet eesaiiaineaaaaimdaat tec 120.9 
Net change in balances of foreign currencies on deposit in Treasury 
CITES a a os Se 8 ei ii 713.5 


ST cae can oeaenennin ekaeeee SE 899. 2 





Net cost 


Lerrer From Actine Secrerary or AGRiccuLTcRE APPEALING ACTION 
BY THE HovusE 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: We appreciate the opportunity to comment on the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration appropriation bill, 
1959, as passed by the House. During the Secretary’s appearance before your 
committee on March 31, he commented on some of the more significant items. 
We have made a more complete review of the House action and there are at- 
tached explanatory notes which set forth the Department’s views. However, 
there are some comments in the report of the House Committee on Appropriations 
which are not referred to in the attachments and which we would like to call to 
the attention of your committee. These items are: 

Cotton export program: The House Appropriations Committee questioned seri- 
ously (pp. 6—9 of the report) the subsidy-in-kind export program the Depart- 
ment is considering for cotton next year. We believe the supply of cotton in 
CCC’s inventory is not sufficient to continue the competitive sales program in 
its present form and obtain our fair share of exports. The question has been 
raised as to whether or not the competitive sales program could be carried out 
in conjunction with the subsidy-in-kind program. The Department believes it 
could physically be done. However, it would present a major administrative 
problem. 

CCC public hearings: The House committee in its report (p. 6) stated that 
“the Department should provide for formal hearings, with notice given in ad- 
vance, on any major action or change of policy being considered by the offices 
of the Corporation.” It is believed that such a step would be exceedingly un- 
wise. It would be practically impossible to implement. More importantly, 
however, advance public notice of possible action on many matters would create 
uncertainty and unwarranted speculation regarding price and movement of farm 
commodities. 

Reclassing cotton: The House committee (p. 9 of its report) suggested that 
any necessary reclassing of CCC cotton should be done in advance of sale to 
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avoid payment of rebates. We have considered the reclassification of cotton 
on many oceasions. It is believed that merchants have a right to expect the 
quality of cotton they pay or. Moreover, CCC cannot determine what cotton 
in its inventory will be purchased by exporters at a given time. If cotton were 
classed immediately prior to sale, there is no reason to believe that either the 
classification or the price would be any different than if reclassed as is currently 
done. The Department believes its present policy is preferable. 

Cataloging cotton: The House committee report (p. 10) directs the Depart- 
ment to catalog, prior to July 31, 1958, all loan cotton now in its hands. It is 
believed this would work a hardship and an injustice on farmers. CCC will 
eontinue to make loans to producers on cotton through April 30, 1958. The loans 
mature on July 31, 1958. Although the note provides that loans may be called 
upon demand, cotton loans have never been called prior to maturity. The 
notes are held in custodial offices (usually Federal Reserve banks) across the 
belt. Farmers have every right to believe they will have until August 1 to repay 
the loans. In order to issue a catalog prior to July 31, it would be necessary to 
forward all of the loan documents to the New Orleans office and start processing 
them by May 1. This would make it next to impossible for any farmers to re- 
deem their cotton from the loan. 

Representatives of the Department will be glad to furnish any additional 
information you may need and will be glad to cooperate with the committee in 
any way possible in your further consideration of the 1959 appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morss, Acting Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, RESEARCH 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 475) 


(Senate hearings, p. 3) 


Appropriation, 1958 * $57, 794, S90 


Budget estimate, 1959__._...._..____- waders elie lnacd a aie 60, 744, 890 
House allowance, 1959__......--_-.---- 58, 444, 890 
House reduction 2, 300, 000 


1In addition, $6,250 included in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1958. 
(P. 3, line 6) 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 3, line 6: Strike out “$58,444,890” and insert in lieu thereof “$60,744,890,” 
an inerease of $2,300,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 11-13) 


The House report contains the following statements : 
Reduction in proposed increase for utilization research 


“The committee recommends $58,444,890 for 1959, a decrease of $2,300,000 
in the budget estimate and an increase of $650,000 over the appropriation for the 
current fiscal year. In view of the elimination of certain nonrecurring items 
provided in the 1958 appropriations, however, the actual increase is $2,300,000, 
all of which is provided to expand research on utilization of agricultural com- 
modities. 

“Since 1952, the research funds for the Department under this appropriation 
have been increased over 77 percent. This rapid increase has created problems 
in securing well-trained scientists and expanding facilities on an efficient and 
orderly basis. In order to assure the maximum results from the research ac- 
tivities of the Department during the next year, the committee has held the 
increase for utilization research to a reasonable level, consistent with the ability 
to recruit trained personnel and expand facilities on a sound basis. It does not 
question the need for the utilization research programs conducted by the Depart- 
ment, and it recognizes the many valuable contributions which have been made 
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by such programs. Its action is based on the need to be sure that they are 
expanded on a sound and efficient basis. 

“It would appear to be unsound to provide for utilization research on new 
crops until the value of the end product is known. The committee approves 
research on the value of linoleic acid. However, expanded work on safflower oil 
to produce linoleic acid does not seem warranted until a determination has 
been made as to the value of such an acid. It is the opinion of the members 
of the committee that research in new sources of oils would only aggravate the 
surplus situation facing the many domestic oils now in use. 

“The 1959 budget proposed an increase of over $10 million for utilization re- 
search ; $4,600,000 by direct appropriation, $805,000 by transfer of funds from 
various production research activities, and approximately $5 million through the 
use of Public Law 480 funds for utilization research in foreign countries. The 
committee is in agreement with the use of foreign currencies for utilization 
research abroad. In addition, it has provided in the amount recommended for 
this appropriation an increase of $2,300,000 for utilization research. This will 
make available a total of over $20 million for utilization research during the 
coming year, including the proposed use of Public Law 480 funds. In addition, 
$2 million is available for utilization research by the Forest Service.” 


Restoration of $805,000 proposed in budget for redirection from farm research 
to utilization research 


“The committee action provides for restoring the funds to the various pro- 
duction research programs proposed to be curtailed to expand utilization re- 
search. It is believed unsound to eliminate these activities, in view of the 
valuable contributions they have made through the years, not only to those 
engaged in agriculture, but also to the people of the entire country. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the economic stress now being experienced by agricultural 
producers throughout the country would be considerably worse, had it not been 
for the increased efficiency in production which has resulted from this type 
of research. The committee believes fully in the value of utilization research. 
It believes, however, that the additional funds in this bill, together with those 
proposed to be spent from Public Law 480 sources, will provide adequate ex- 
pansion in utilization research in the coming year, without the additional trans- 
fer proposed in the 1959 budget.” 
EARMARKINGS FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 
“Within the funds provided, the Department should utilize $50,000 for ex- 
panded field crops research on rusts and breeding problems affecting rice and 
wheat production, and $12,500 for additional research on pear decline. It has 
been pointed out that the pear industry itself has made available funds in the 
neighborhood of $55,000 in the search for a cure. 

“An excellent presentation was made to the committee, requesting more 
adequate attention to the boll-weevil problems in the South. It is estimated 
that, during the 15-year period from 1940 to 1954, the boll weevil destroyed cotton 
and cottonseed valued at $2.257 billion. It is further estimated that over $75 
million is spent by farmers each year for boll-weevil poison applied in the fields. 
The committee agrees that further efforts to solve this problem should be made 
as rapidly as possible. The secretary is urged to review this matter and rec- 
ommend during his next appearance before this committee concrete proposals 
for meeting this problem. For this purpose, an additional amount of $25,000 
should be allocated from funds available for the coming year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Restoration of $2,300,000 cut below the budget estimate 


The House made a reduction of $2,300,000 in the increase of $4,600,000 pro- 
posed in the budget for utilization research and development. 

The creation and development of new and improved products or of raw ma- 
terials for industrial use from agricultural products would be of great aid in 
keeping American agriculture at high levels of production and efficiency and 
improving the farmers’ economic position. The problem of surplus agricultural 
commodities in the United States could be significantly alleviated with attend- 
ant benefit to all phases of our national economy if one or more new large- 
volume crops suitable for filling industrial needs could be found to grow at a 
profit on land now devoted to corn, wheat, cotton, and other surplus crops. 
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Many modern products, such as synthetic fibers, plastics, and detergents, 
have provided a basis for large new industries, but they are derived principally 
from nonagricultural materials. Greater emphasis on utilization research and 
development is urgently needed to capitalize on the unique properties of agri- 
cultural materials for industrial uses. A number of promising leads have been 
developed in Department laboratories which might lead to greater industrial 
use of agricultural products. Greater emphasis is needed on systematic lab- 
oratory and pilot-plant reserach, as well as on basic research. 

The Department is of the opinion that it can adequately and effectively im- 
plement all of the increases proposed for utilization research with existing 
facilities, qualified personnel that can be employed, and some use of contract 
research. 

The Department notes that the House committee “approves research on 
linoleic acid,” but considers that expanded work on safflower oil to produce 
linoleic acid does not seem warranted until a determination has been made as 
to the value of such an acid. 

Safflower oil is a rich source of linoleic acid. The value of this acid is well 
known to industry. It has a chemical structure which makes it suited for 
chemical modification to new nonfood industrial uses, such as plastics, plas- 
ticizers, lubricants, and other products whose aggregate market totals billions 
of pounds. In the next 10 years this market is expected to double. The De- 
partment hopes to develop, through research, methods for producing such prod- 
ucts from safflower oil at reasonable costs so the oil can gain a place in this 
expanding market. Research on safflower would be directed toward develop- 
ment of new uses which would not be competitive with current uses of other 
oils. 

If this can be done, production of safflower offers a real opportunity to West- 
ern and Midwestern States where it grows readily. Moreover, it is a noncereal 
crop capable of yielding farmers a better return than from grains or other 
surplus crops now grown there. It meets a regional need for an additional 
source of high-protein stock feed for the mixed-feed industry. Development of 
high-protein oileake free from excessive fiber, and of uses for hulls, would fur- 
ther assure high returns to producers. 

The increase would provide for intensive research to determine the full po- 
tentialities of the crop as outlined above. 

The Department is now engaged in research on linoleic acid from the stand- 
point of human nutrition. 

The Department urges restoration of the House cut of $2,300,000, of which 
$2,212,500 would be used for utilization research and the remaining $87,500 
would be used for the 3 research items earmarked by the House as follows: 


Research on pear decline disease 
Rust and breeding problems affecting rice and wheat production 
Boll weevil 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 566) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 50-82) 


Appropriation, 1958 (including $4 million provided in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1958) 

Budget estimate, 1959 

House allowance, 1959 

House reduction 


(P. 3, line 14) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 3, line 14: Strike out “$41,732,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$42,132,000”, 
an increase of $400,000. 
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HOUSE REPORT (P. 15) 


“A total of $41,732,000 is proposed for the coming fiscal year, a decrease of 
$400,000 in the budget estimate and an increase of $11,650,000 over the 1958 
appropriation. The amount recommended includes an addiitonal $39,300 to 
determine compliance with laws related to contamination of food from insec- 
ticides, $75,000 to take over foreign plant quarantine work in Florida, $75,000 
to meet the increased volume of baggage to be inspected at ports of entry, and 
an additional $600,000 for screwworm eradication.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The proposed amendment would restore the pangs House reductions: 


Allowance | House redue- 


Increase requested | Budget esti- | under House | tion and res- 
mate bill | toration re- 
quested 








‘To provide for taking over full responsibility for foreign plant- | | 
quarantine work in Florida_ $100, 000 $75, 000 $2! 

To meet the additional workload of customs service inspection | 
of passengers’ baggage 


150, 000 75, 000 | 75, 000 

To meet the requirements of the screwworm eradication pro- | 
EE oe ae ecaaenaicn de a ha : --| 900, 000 | 600, 000 | 300, 000 
Total restoration requested _.............-.-...- Soe “a be tha deeds Sowa dtek seats 400, 000 


Foreign plant quarantine services in Florida 


The budget estimates provide for taking over the plant quarantine work at 
ports of entry in Florida. The State Plant Board of Florida has been paying 
for most of the plant quarantine work done in that State, at a cost, in fiscal 
year 1957, of $126,525. The Florida Plant Board has now stated that it cannot 
carry this work beyond the end of the current fiscal year. The budget increase 
of $100,000 would provide for 15 trained inspectors. The House reduction of 
$25,000 in this item would decrease by 5 the number of inspectors needed to 
provide adequate plant quarantine protection at Florida ports of entry. Foreign 
plant quarantine enforcement is acknowledged to be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Florida’s mild climate, extensive and diversified agriculture, and many ports 
of entry make the United States especially vulnerable to invasion by foreign 
pests through that State, as evidenced by the recent introduction of the Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly. There has been a marked increase in foreign traffic and com- 
merce through Florida ports, particularly at Miami. Increasing military fights 
into interior airbases in Florida, not regularly staffed, are adding to the inspec- 
tion problem. 

Because of the increasingly heavy workload at all United States ports of 
entry, the shifting of personnel from other areas to Florida ports is imprac- 
ticable. 

Baggage inspection 

The House reduction of $75,000 (50 percent of the increase requested) would 
reduce by approximately 15 the number of customs inspectors required to pro- 
vide adequate inspection of incoming passengers’ baggage for agricultural quar- 
antine purposes. Protection against the entry of foreign pests and diseases of 
plants, plant products, and livestock would be reduced proportionately. 

The budget increase of $150,000 provides for the minimum number of addi- 
tional customs inspectors required to continue baggage inspection at its present 
level taking into account an estimated 2-percent increase in vessel passengers 
and an 18-percent increase in air passengers, due to the continuing increases in 


foreign travel—by plane, ship, and automobile. The trend is illustrated by the 
following table: 
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Calendar year 
tS i eens 20 percent 
| | over 1956 
1957 


Baggage inspected (pieces) 4 14, 519, 194 16, 319, 680 1, 800, 486 
inspected 104, 441 115, 957 11, 516 

: 52, 281 55, 801 3, 520 

17, 915, 442 18, 825, 005 909, 563 

Entries into United States....................... 134, 140, 520 144, 591, 023 10, 450, 503 


In the fiscal year 1957, with complete baggage inspection, 290,742 lots of 
unauthorized plant material were intercepted, an increase of 18.9 percent over 
1956 when spot-check inspection was in effect. 


Screwworm eradication 


The House cut of $300,000 in this project for fiscal year 1959 would materially 
impair the effectiveness of the screwworm eradication program. 

The screwworm eradication program underway in the Southeastern States is 
based upon procedures developed by research. They were successful in the 
eradication of the screwworm from the island of Curacao. These procedures 
call for a sterile fly production and release rate considered necessary to elim- 
inate the screwworm in the eradication zone in the Southeastern States. Once 
operations get underway in this type of program, to be effective the entire area 
must be covered according to schedule and release of files maintained continu- 
ously until eradication is achieved. Since the program procedures are based 
upon those established by research it would be hazardous to reduce the release 
rate per square mile less than that found by research to be necessary to accom- 
plish eradication. 

The budget estimate provides for a full-scale eradication program to get 
underway during the summer of 1958, with sterile flies being produced at the 
rate of 50 million per week. The House cut would result in a substantial re- 


duction in the full-scale program needed to accomplish the objective of this 
program. 


The Department urges restoration of the House cut of $400,000 for the 
above 3 activities. 


BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


The House report (p. 15) includes the following statement : 

“The bill also includes a total of $15 million for the eradication of brucellosis. 
In recent years, the program for eradication of brucellosis has been financed 
from Commodity Credit Corporation funds on a reimbursable basis, as author- 
ized by the Agricultural Act of 1954. It is proposed in this bill to adopt the 
budget recommendation that the program be financed by direct appropriation 
in the future. 

“The committee believes this trend away from the use of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds to finance various programs not related to the price-support 
activities, for which purpose the Corporation was created, is good and should 
be encouraged. It is understood that, should present laws authorizing the fi- 
nancing of the brucellosis eradication program from Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration funds be extended, the authority of that law would be used only to the 
extent necessary to supplement funds provided in this appropriation.” 

The Department believes that the $15 million included in the 1959 budget for 
the Federal contribution to this program is adequate in the light of the funds 
now being made available by the States. If the Congress believes that Federal 
financing should be at a level higher than $15 million, the Department recom- 
mends that the additional funds be provided by an increase in the direct appro- 
priation rather than by a directive to use the authorization (if it should be 
approved) to transfer funds from the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
Department believes it is unsound fiscal policy to use CCC funds as a source 
of financing for programs unrelated to the responsibilities of the Corporation, 


particularly in those instances where the program level can be determined in 
advance. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
MEAT INSPECTION 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 614) 






(Senate hearings, p. 36) 


BRINN 5 DUNN ts ia ash cal mee aclaniaistigh adie ob eres Sore onroe patogis ae ats apap plain $16, 826, 000 
bi ert TAO | NN ik a cas hn cancel otmrieeiial 17, 326, 000 
} PEeuse! SHOWENRCe, ‘TeOe kW 6 Se cnwntecccetosewc ee 2 24, 326, 000 
| I en a ee 7, 000, 000 


(P. 3, lines 20-22) 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 








Page 3, lines 20 through 22: After the comma strike out the following: ‘“‘meat- 
food products, and poultry and the applicable provisions of the laws relating to 
process or renovated butter ; $24,326,000,” and insert in lieu thereof the following : 
“and meat-food products and the applicable provisions of the law relating to 
process or renovated butter ; $17,326,000.” 

The language as amended would read as follows (new language italicized; 
deleted matter enclosed in black brackets) : 

“Meat inspection: For carrying out the provisions of laws relating to Fed- 
eral inspection of meat{,] and meat-food products, and [poultry, and] the ap- 
plicable provisions of the laws relating to process or renovated butter: 
$17,326,000.” 


SLE EPPA EE IS OP 


HOUSE REPORT (PP.15—16) 


“The committee recommends the sum of $24,326,000 for 1959 for the regular 
meat-inspection service and the new mandatory poultry-inspection program au- 
i thorized last year. Of this amount, not to exceed $17,826,000 should be used to 
meet the regular meat-inspection workload. This, in effect, provides $1 million 
Bi more for this work than in fiscal year 1958, if needed. At the same time, there 
should be adequate funds to meet the full poultry-inspection workload as required 
by the new law. 

“In the interest of a more effective meat-inspection service, a° * in view of 
the increased efficiency which should result from consolidation of similar activi- 
ties, the committee recommends the consolidation of the regular meat-inspection 
service with the new inspection service for poultry and poultry products. While 
separation of these activities may have been advisable when one inspection service 
was on a mandatory basis and the other on a purely voluntary basis, now that 
they are both mandatory the committee feels that they should be consolidated into 
one operation. The merging of the two services should result in greater efficiency 
and in additional flexibility needed to meet peak workload periods. The same 
type of personnel will be needed for both types of inspection, generally. Further, 
there will be many areas where both types of plants can be served by one group 
of inspectors.” 


































Oa ag Uae 


HOUSE REPORT 





(P. 21) 





/ “As stated early in the report, the committee has transferred $7 million 
requested for poultry inspection to the meat inspection appropriation under 
the Agricultural Research Service. It is believed that this is an economy move 
and will help meet the ever-increasing demands on the meat-inspection service.” 


JUSTIFICATION 





As indicated above, the House consolidated the funds for the regular meat- 
inspection service and the mandatory poultry-inspection program. In merging 
; the funds for these 2 activities, the House committee recommended that they be 
consolidated into 1 operation. This, the committee felt, would result in a more 

efficient and effective service. 
} When the Poultry Products Inspection Act was passed last year, the question 
; of consolidation of the mandatory poultry- and meat-inspection programs was 
considered. At that time it was felt that since the two activities are dealing 
a’ with basically different clientele and a voluntary poultry-inspection program 
4 has been carried out in the Agricultural Marketing Service for a quarter of a 
j century, the transition from the voluntary to a mandatory poultry-inspection 
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program could be met with a minimum of disruption and confusion by leaving the 
poultry inspection responsibility in the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

It should be: pointed out that the mandatory poultry-inspection program in- 
volved modification of regulations, technical kuidance to the industry on plant 
conversions to meet the requirements of the act and other problems which had 
to be overcome quickly. It was felt that these could best be met without, at the 
time, disturbing the organizational structure. As the transition is completed and 
more experience is gained, it may be that in the years ahead it will be better 
to consolidate these services. 

The Department recommends that no action to consolidate the meat-inspection 
and poultry-inspection services be taken at this time, but that the matter be again 
reviewed after experience has been gained with the operation of the new manda- 
tory poultry-inspection program. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WATERSHED PROTECTION 
(House hearings, pt. 3, p. 1490) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 434, 443, 465) 
MG AI TI oo inverse aepanns pap aienneaedeeemedasaeamace ee nain eee eel $2: 


Budget estimate, 1959 (amended) 
House allowance, 1959 
PIOCEO ; INCTORGC.. - 6 icin Sei de chao cel big- ential ate 


(P. 8, line 20) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page &, line 20: Strike out $25,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$24,000,000,” 
a decrease of $1,500,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 18) 


“The original budget requested the sum of $14 million for the fiscal year 1959 
for this program, a reduction of $11,500,000 below funds provided for fiscal year 
1958. House Document No. 351, transmitted by the President on March 12, 1958, 
increased the budget estimate to $24 million. The committee recommends 
$25,500,000 for the coming year, the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

“The original budget estimate of $14 million provided funds to initiate 60 new 
watershed projects during the next fiscal year, as well as to continue work on 
existing projects. The additional funds requested in House Document No. 351 
will authorize an additional 48 watershed projects in 1959. The amount recom- 
mended in the bill will provide for continuation of work on the 100 watershed 
projects now underway and will permit the initiation of 108 new projects.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


In order to maintain a constant flow of work under this program, some funds 
must necessarily be carried over from year to year. Experience under this pro- 
gram is not of sufficient duration to determine what percent of program funds 
available should be carried over from year to year. There was carried forward 
into 1958 from 1957 $7.2 million, and it appears that at least $8.8 million will be 
carried over at June 30, 1958, into the fiscal year 1959. This carryover is 37 
percent of the budget estimate but is probably larger than can normally be 
expected. However, there will be substantial amounts of available funds unobli- 
gated each year. To further increase the appropriation by $1.5 million, as 
proposed by the House action, would undoubtedly result in increasing the normal 
carryover at the end of fiscal year 1959. 

The amended budget estimate of $24 million is adequate to provide for satis- 
factory progress on the 100 projects to be under way by the close of fiscal year 
1958, and to permit the initiation of 108 new projects in 1959. 

The Department, therefore, recommends that an appropriation of $24 million 
as proposed in the 1959 budget be approved for this item. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 






(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1438-1489; pt. 5, pp. 12, 20, 34, 43, 48-58, 255-267, 
277-291, 322, 365, 382, 398) 


(Senate hearings, p. 533) 


Advance authorization, 1958 program ..............._...__+___ $250, 000, 000 
Budget estimate for advance authorization, 1959 program________ 125, 000, 000 
BD SN EEE ire inne inirmiainc eibhe date taethanstenidl anal. Seales eat eee 250, 000, 


House increase 


(P. 11, line 20) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 11, line 20; Strike out “$250,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$125,- 
000,000”, a decrease of $125,000,000. 





HOUSE REPORT (PP. 20-21) 














































“* * * The President’s budget proposed to reduce the advance 1959 program 
authorization from the $250 million level which has been in effect since 1955 
to $125 million for the coming year. This is the third time that the budget 
has recommended a decrease below $250 million since 1953. 

“The committee has restored the full $250 million program for 1959. Testi- 
mony from ‘dirt farmers,’ 2s well as from farm organizations and others, demon- 
strates fully the importance of this program to the agricultural producers of 
the Nation, especially in these times of serious economic stress in agriculture. 
This testimony, which is included in part 5 of this year’s hearings, deserves the 
attention of all who are interested in agriculture. * * * 

“* * * Testimony presented to the committee indicates that over 1%4 million 
farmers participate in the agricultural conservation program, whereas less than 
100,000 farmers are participating in the conservation reserve program. It is 
also significant to note that the participants in the agricultural conservation 
program put up about 50 percent of the funds expended, plus their labor, while 
under the conservation reserve the Federal Government provides up to 80 
percent of the funds expended on the land. * * * 

“* * * The committee feels that the 1959 program should be continued on 
the same basis as the 1957 and 1958 programs. It is convinced that a program 
which has been accepted by over 1% million farmers, where there has been 
discretion at the local level to select those practices of the most benefit to each 
locality, should not be changed. It believes that this method of operation pro- 
vides the freedom from domination by Washington which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture advocates. * * *” 


SNUG EER GSTS SLE a EE ERITH 


JUSTIFICATION 





The House action in increasing the advance authorization for 1959 agricul- 
tural conservation program would not affect the appropriation requested for 
the fiscal year 1959, but would require the 1960 fiscal year appropriation to be 
increased by about $125 million over that which would be required under the 
budget estimate. 

: The total conservation effort of the Department is and will continue to be 
e substantial. It is a matter of judgment how available funds are distributed 
; between the several conservation activities of the Department. In the budget 
estimate an advance authorization of $125 million for the 1959 agricultural 
conservation program was requested. It is believed the lower authorization will 
be sufficient to give attention to the more urgent problems of conservation on 
farm and ranch lands where such problems can be overcome through the use of 
cost-sharing payments to the farmers or ranchers, under the agricultural con- 
servation program. 

The Department does not agree that there should be no changes in the 1959 
program, but believes that the changes proposed to the Congress are needed and 
j should be made for the reasons given during the hearings on this item. While 
bi it is the policy of the Department to give States and counties as much flexibility 
Ee in program matters as possible, and to fully consider their views at all times, 

2 
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it is essential that the Department, through its responsibility for national di- 
rection of the program, make certain changes in order to assure that the best 
interest of all farmers and of the public are properly served by the program. 
It is therefore requested that the Senate consider the changes proposed by the 
Department on their merits. The Department suggests that to deny the oppor- 
unity to add or delete practices based upon the extent of their need in the one case, 
or upon the extent of their use in the other, by the several States is to remove 
from the program the possibility of adjustment to make it most effective. This 
concept is believed to be valid regardless of the size of the program which may 
be approved. 
The Department recommends restoration of the budget estimate. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING SERVICES 


(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1282-1330, 1196-1197) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 38-39, 189-90, 223-27, 243) 
Appropriation, 1958 
Budget estimate, 1959 
House allowance, 1959 
House reduction 
(P. 14, line 24) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 14, line 24: Strike out “$14,097,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$21,197,- 
000”, an increase of $7,100,000. 


MANDATORY POULTRY INSPECTION 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 21) 


“As stated early in the report, the committee has transferred $7 million 
requested for poultry inspection to the meat inspection appropriation under the 
Agricultural Research Service. It is believed that this is an economy move and 
will help meet the ever-increasing demands on the meat inspection service.” 

Other comments of the House committee with respect to this matter.appear on 
page 16 of the report and are quoted in the explanatory note for “Meat inspection.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


As indicated above, the House consolidated the funds for the regular Meat 
Inspection Service and the mandatory poultry inspection program. In merging 
the funds of these 2 activities, the House committee recommended that they 
be consolidated into 1 operation. This, the committee felt, would result in a 
more efficient and effective service. 

When the Poultry Products Inspection Act was passed last year, the question 
of consolidation of the mandatory poultry and meat inspection programs was 
considered. At that time it was felt that since the two activities are dealing 
with basically different clientele and a voluntary poultry inspection program has 
been carried out in the Agricultural Marketing Service for a quarter of a century, 
the transition from the voluntary to a mandatory poultry inspection program 
could be met with a minimum of disruption and confusion by leaving the poultry 
inspection responsibility in the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

It should be pointed out that the mandatory poultry inspection program in- 
volved modification of regulations, technical guidance to the industry on plant 
conversions to meet the requirements of the act and other problems which had to 
be overcome quickly. It was felt that these could best be met without, at the 
time, disturbing the organizational structure. As the transition is completed 
and more experience is gained, it may be that in the years ahead it will be better 
to consolidate these services. 

The Department recommends that no action to consolidate the meat inspection 
and poultry inspection services be taken at this time, but that the matter be again 
reviewed after experience has been gained with the operation of the new manda- 
tory poultry inspection program. 
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PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 
HOUSE REPORT (P. 22) 


“The funds provided for marketing services include an additional $40,000 to 
strengthen the enforcement of the Grain Standards Act and $125,000 to provide 
more effective administration of the Packers and Stockyards Act. A better job 
needs to be done in both of these fields and some additional funds appear to be 
necessary.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The House action in reducing by $100,000 the estimate for Packers and Stock- 
yards Act administration would seriously limit the posting and supervision pro- 
gram. This constitutes a serious restriction in the Department’s efforts to carry 
out effectively all the provisions of the act. The act includes posting and super- 
vision of all eligible stockyards including investigation of trade practices to 
assure producers fair treatment at these yards pursuant to title III of the act 
and also the supervision of packer trade practices as prescribed in title II of 
the act. 

Constant vigilance over the activities of packers and dealers is needed to 
prevent malpractices which are harmful to producers. In view of the urgent 
need which has developed in recent years for strengthening the packer trade 
practices activities, about $100,000 of the increase of $125,000 allowed would be 
used for this purpose. Therefore, only a very limited expansion in the stock- 
yard posting and supervision program would be possible. Instead of posting 
130 additional yards as proposed in the increase requested, only about 30 addi- 
tional yards could be posted and supervised. Until all eligible yards are posted 
many livestock producers will be denied the protection which is their due under 
the act. 


The Department strongly urges the restoration of the budget estimate. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
ScHoo. LUNCH PROGRAM 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1256, 1273-1275, 1371-1404, 1409-1410, 1418, 1420-1422) 


(Senate hearings, pp. 192-202) 


Riri 10GB ss oooh tes ees esc Lajoueuis nie dense $100, 000, 000 
I a a ns cers seeentpniatieate soem 100, 000, 000 
Pee nee, Seee. Lair ore tars oe nee ene 100, 000, 000 


(The House also provided that an additional $55,000,000 be transferred to this 
appropriation from sec. 32 funds. ) 


(P. 15, lines 19-25) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 15, lines 19-25: Strike out “Provided further, That $55,000,000 shall be 
transferred to ‘this appropriation from funds available under section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935, for purchase and distribution of agricultural commodities 
and other food pursuant to section 6 of the National School Lunch Act, such 
additional funds to be used for the general purposes of section 32,” a decrease of 
$55,000,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 23-24) 


“In addition, the committee has included language in the bill to transfer $55 mil- 
lion from section 32 funds to section 6 of the school-lunch program to assure a 
more adequate supply of foods for school lunches. In the use of these additional 
funds, attention should be given to the purposes intended by the legislation estab- 
lishing the section 32 program, i. e., the purchase of temporary surpluses which 
may have a depressing effect on the market. 

“This program continues to grow each year. The number of schools participat- 
ing, the number of school children receiving lunches, and the number of meals 
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served in 1957 were at an all time high. Further expansion is expected during 
the coming fiscal year. 

“It is significant to note that the average cash reimbursement per meal from 
Federal funds has decreased from nearly 9 cents in 1947 to an estimated 4.3 cents 
in 1958. Based on the amount recommended by the budget, it would drop below 
4 cents per meal next year. When it is realized that the reimbursement for a 
half pint of milk under the special milk program is 4 cents, it seems unrealistic to 
allow the Federal reimbursement to drop to less than 4 cents for a full course 
“type A” meal. 

“Many individuals and organizations associated with this program have urg- 
ently requested additional appropriations during the coming fiscal year, with 
proposals running from $130 million to as high as $200 million. There is con- 
siderable justification for these proposals in view of the increasing numbers of 
children participating in the program and the increased prices of food. 

“The use of section 32 commodities has been encouraged in the past because of 
the need for such commodities in the school-lunch program and because of the 
importance of action by the Department to purchase small quantities of tempo- 
rary surpluses to prevent market drops. In the past few years, the committee 
has been disappointed by the failure of the Department to use this fund for the 
purposes for which intended. 

“In fiscal year 1957 approxiately $132 million of donated commodities were used 
in the school-lunch program. During the current fiscal year, it is estimated that 
this will decrease to $76.4 million, a reduction of over $55 million. Department 
officials indicate that, in the absence of the transfer proposed by the committee, 
the quantity of donated food would remain the same in 1959. The committee has 
made this transfer of section 32 funds in order to maintain the level of commodi- 
ties available at not less than the $132 million level in 1959. 

“In the opinion of the committee at least part of the reduction has resulted from 
a failure of the Secretary to move in promptly with section 32 funds and support 
the price levels of various commodities. A review of the testimony on this point 
will clearly indicate the reluctance of the Department to use section 32 funds for 
the purposes intended when the program was established. It will further reveal 
the strong criticism which this committee has directed toward the Departinent 
for this failure to act to bolster markets for such commodities. 

“The committee has also been concerned by the fact that some of the commodi- 
ties which have been urgently needed by the school-lunch program due to expand- 
ing school enrollments have been sold to foreign countries for foreign currencies 
under Public Law 480. While this practice is authorized by law, it feels that 
failure to make these foods available to the school children of America is a serious 
mistake. 

“The committee feels very strongly that everything possible must be done to 
encourage the use of section 32 funds to support prices of perishable products. 
It also feels that section 32 must be utilized as fully as possible to provide support 
for the school-lunch program. This is especially necessary in view of the fact 
that it has not been possible for Federal appropriations to keep pace with the 
growth in the number of school children participating in the program and the rise 
in food costs.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The language of the House bill is not clear as it refers to two authorities— 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act, and section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1935. If it is intended that the Department should buy 
and distribute commodities to the school-lunch program under criteria applicable 
to section 32 purchases, the proposed transfer of $55 million to the school-lunch 
program is unnecessary, since the school-lunch program is already given first 
priority for commodities purchased under section 32. 

If it is intended that the Department should buy and distribute commodities 
under section 6 authority, it would result in direct Federal procurement for 
the school-lunch program without regard to the criteria ordinarily applied to 
section 32 purchase activities. The Department believes this would be a 
misdirection of section 32 funds and recommends that the proviso be deleted. 


23506—58——_70 
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SOIL BANK PROGRAM 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 







AUTHORIZATION ON SIZE OF PROGRAM 


(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1960) 


















(Senate hearings, p. 572) 


PG I eh abd do ge st co rein ee eee eirdain tapi wien $325, 000, 000 
I I th cease iat einige ite ass Seires ndvalbak anit 450, 000, 000 
PE EM hil bites alan things tacit eh nncntaectn beens Kp oth cane ei eee 300, 000, 000 
PES 2 COI se tilont aminiientncsas tua aie atabtesianiens cai daokcasecath 150, 000, 000 


(P. 17, line 9) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 17, line 9: Strike out “$300,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof, “$450,000,- 
000"", an increase of $150,000,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 26) 


The House action in reducing the authorization on the size of the program 
would provide for a $300 million program in calendar year 1959, compared to 
the $450 million authorized in the Soil Bank Act and proposed in the budget 
estimates. The House Committee Report, page 26, contains the following state- 
ment relative to this item : 

“For the 1959 crop year, the committee has included a program authorization 
of $300 million. This should allow adequate funds to meet the needs of the 
program on a sound basis for the next fiscal year. 

“Under this program some $200 million was spent during fiscal years 1957 
and 1958, with another $250 million provided in this bill for next year. If 
the full $450 million were provided each year and, if 15-year contracts were 
entered into, as authorized by the soil bank, it is conceivable that this program 
could commit the Congress to the appropriation of some $5 or $6 billion before 
finally liquidated. ‘This is as much as the cost of the price support program since 
its inception in 1932. 

“Since the Secretary now says that control of production by reduction of 
acreage will not work and has recommended ending the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, serious questions are raised as to the continuation of the conservation 
reserve on the present basis. Even if production controls were desirable 
there is some room to doubt as to whether this approach would bring about the 
desired results.” 


A AO ARR 5s mln gi cn A et lg hm IO ig BSED I PLE ep Nh AE ELEC NE gE rom = 

























JUSTIFICATION 





The Department has repeatedly emphasized that the soil-bank programs were 
regarded as a temporary and costly method deemed necessary to reduce the 
production of surplus crops. A reduced authorization by the Congress will 
probably tend to restrict or discourage participation by producers. 

Although expansion of surpluses has been retarded there is need for more 
permanent improvement. With the elimination of the acreage reserve part 
of the soil bank there is need for an immediate expansion of the more permanent 
retiring of currently used cropland into recognized good conservation uses. The 
requested authorization of $450 million will permit the planning of a program 
to immediately retire an acreage which when added to the 10 million acres 
already in the conservation reserve, Will approximate the acreage presently in 
the entire soil-bank program. 

Not only does the conservation reserve approach to the troublesome sur- 
plus problem have widespread acceptance among all segments of our economy, 
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but it also attacks the very roots of many aspects of the problem causing the 
present depressed agricultural situation. The shifting of land out of agri- 
cultural production for periods of 3 to 10 years leads to some permanent con- 
version to uses for which it is better adapted. Experience to date indicates 
that farmers will cooperate, and desire to cooperate, in this needed conversion 
with reasonable rentals. The extent to which this can be accomplished depends 
entirely upon the funds and authorization available and the limitations applied 
with the offer. 

Limiting this program to $300 million in 1959 would seriously curtail efforts 
to reduce production of surplus crops, especially in the light of the termination 
of the acreage-reserve program at the end of the 1958 crop year. 

Therefore, the Department strongly urges restoration of the budget estimate 
of $450 million for the level of this program in 1959, the amount authorized in the 
Soil Bank Act. 


SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 
CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 
LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 4, p. 1960) 


(Senate hearings, p. 572) 


Transfers to Limitation on 
Total sec. 388 | administrative 
limitation (county ASC | expenses other 
committees) | than transfers 

to sec. 388 


Limitation, 1958 $18, 000, 000 $13, 500, 000 $4, 500, 008 
Budget estimate, 1959 18, 000, 000 13, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
House allowance, 1959 15, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
House reduction ‘ 3, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 


(P. 17, lines 1-5) 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 17, line 1: Strike out “$15,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$18,000,000,” 
an increase of $3,000,000. 
Page 17, line 3: Strike out “$12,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$13,500,000,” 
an increase of $1,500,000. 
HOUSE REPORT (P. 27) 


“It appears that the operating costs for this program are too high, as com- 
pared to other conservation programs of the Department. In 1957, $18 million 
Was spent to administer some 90,000 conservation reserve contracts. This is 
75 percent as much as the amount used to administer the agricultural conserva- 
tion program with 14% million participants.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $3 million in the limitation on operating expenses of the 
conservation reserve program should be restored. 

Of this reduction $1,500,000 is specifically applied by the language of the bill 
to the expenses of county agricultural stabilization and conservation committee 
offices. The remainder applies to the funds required by the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service and State ASC offices, the Forest Service, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and other agencies which are responsible for overall administration, 
program development, technical services to farmers, etc. The reduction in this 
category of $1,500,000 is one-third of the amount estimated to be needed. 

Factors requiring restoration of this reduction are as follows: 

1. The budget proposes that the 1959 program will be authorized at a level 
of $450 million. This will increase the amount of work to be performed by all 
agencies, particularly the ASC county offices. 
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2. It is probable that the signup on the 1959 program will be initiated early 
in the fiscal year 1959, instead of late in fall as heretofore. This will cause a 
larger part of the expense of conducting the 1959 program to fall within the 
fiscal year 1959 than would otherwise be true. 

8. The compliance checking and general servicing of the contracts, including 
annual payments, is cumulative under this program—that is, in the fiscal year 
1959 this work will have to be done for every contract signed in the 1956, 1957, 
1958, and 1959 programs. 

4. Extended effort is planned on the part of National and ASC State Office 
personnel to make the 1959 program more successful. This will require more 
intensive use of program specialists, farmer fieldmen and others. 

5. Requirements for technical assistance and advice to farmers by the Soil 
Conservation Service, Forest Service, State forestry departments, etc., are in- 
creasing due to continuing signup for practices requiring such assistance. 

The smaller signup on the 1958 program than anticipated should not be con- 
sidered as a major factor in the level of 1959 fiscal year expenses. A reduction 
in administrative expenses as proposed by the House would impair the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 

Therefore, the Department recommends the restoration of the budget estimate. 





SOIL BANK PROGRAM 
CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 
LIMITATION ON ANNUAL PAYMENTS 


(Provision to prohibit payment on illegal contracts due to division of lands 
to evade limitation.) 


(P. 17, lines 12-15) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 17, lines 12-15: After the colon, strike out “Provided further, That no 
part of these funds shall be paid on any contract which is illegal under the law 
due to the division of lands for the purpose of evading limits on annual pay- 
ments to participants :” 

HOUSE REPORT (P. 26) 


“The investigation report referred to earlier also indicates that, in some areas, 
the rent paid under this program by the Government will reimburse the par- 
ticipant for the full value of the land in about 3 years. Numerous examples are 
cited, also, of the division of land among families, relatives, and others for the 
purpose of getting around the limitation of $5,000 on the amount which may be 
paid any one participant. In one case the payments ran as high as $48,920. 

“In order to put this program on a more sound basis, and in order to keep it 
in line with other conservation programs of the Department, the committee has 
included language in the bill which will limit the rate of payment in any one year 
to 20 percent of the value of the land and will prohibit payments to participants 
who illegally divide their land to increase their payments * * * 

“The committee also directs that 50 percent of the funds transferred from 
this appropriation to the Office of General Counsel shall be used for the specific 
purpose of checking contracts to determine legality in cases where actions may 
have been taken to evade limitations in the act or administrative regulations, or 
where there may have been misrepresentation in fixing rates or other contract 
terms.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The provision implies that the Department would make payments under 
illegal contracts. Of course, such action would never intentionally be taken. 
If payments should unintentionally be made under contracts subsequently de- 
termined to be illegal, action would be taken to recover such payments. The 
Soil Bank Act does not specifically define the nature of illegal contracts, but 
leaves the determination of valid and invalid contracts to the Secretary. Ac- 
cordingly, it would seem that contracts which are valid under the Secretary’s 
regulations are valid under the law. 

The Department’s original regulations provided that all or any part of pay- 
ments due any producer might be withheld, or required to be refunded, if he 
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has adopted any scheme or device designed to evade, or which has the effect of 
evading, the limitation on payments to producers. “Scheme or device’ was 
defined to include the dissolution, reorganization, revival, formation, or use of 
any corporation, partnership, estate, trust, or any other means designed to 
evade, or which had the effect of evading the maximum payment limitations. 
When the Department learned that producers, primarily in Deaf Smith County, 
Tex., were establishing trusts and dividing titles within a family to evade the 
limitation, the definition of “family trusts” was revised and regulations issued 
on May 10, 1957, and November 27, 1957, to clearly define as illegal such pro- 
cedures. The regulations were, of course, not retroactive to the beginning of 
the program. 

There is no evidence before the Department to indicate that the use of family 
trusts to circumvent the limitation is widespread. The Office of the General 
Counsel will review cases where such trusts may have been established contrary 
to regulations, so that corrective action may be taken. Since the regulations 
have been strengthened as indicated, it is believed the inclusion of this proviso 
would serve no useful purpose. 

Therefore, the Department recommends that this proviso be deleted from the 
bill. 

The House committee report, page 27, also states: 

“The committee also directs that 50 percent of the funds transferred from 
this appropriation to the Office of General Counsel shall be used for the specific 
purpose of checking contracts to determine legality in cases where actions may 
have been taken to evade limitations in the act or administrative regulations, 
or where there may have been misrepresentation in fixing rates or other con- 
tract terms.” 

It is not clear what the committee intends the General Counsel’s responsibility 
to be in such matters. The Office of the General Counsel is not equipped to 
conduct investigations. This is the responsibility of the program agencies and 
in the case of the programs administered by Commodity Stabilization Service 
are made by the Compliance and Investigation Division of that agency. It is 
assumed that the committee intends that 50 percent of the funds transferred 
to the Office of the General Counsel for the conservation reserve phase of the 
soil bank program shall be available only for the purpose of checking contracts, 
investigation reports, and other data submitted to the Office of the General 
Counsel by the Commodity Stabilization Service for a determination whether 
such contracts conform with the act and regulations, or whether civil or criminal 
action is warranted. ; 

If this assumption is not correct, it is requested that the intent of the directive 
in the report be clarified by the Senate. 


SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 
CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


SIZE OF ANNUAL RENTAL PAYMENT AND RATE OF PRACTICE PAYMENT 


(Provision prohibiting payment of annual rental under any contract in excess 
of 20 percent of land value or on practice payment where rate is in excess of 
average rate for comparable practice under the agricultural conservation 
program. ) 

(P. 17, lines 15 to 21) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 17, lines 15-21: After the colon, strike out “Provided further, That no 
part of these funds shall be paid on any contract where payments are made for 
land rental at rates in excess of 20 per centum of the current value of the land 
rented or where payments are made for conservation practices in excess of the 
average rate for comparable practices under the agricultural conservation 
program.” 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 26 AND 27) 


“Further, evidence before the committee raises questions as to value of the 
program as a conservation program. A total of less than 100,000 people par- 
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ticipated in the 1957 program as compared to 144 million participants in the 
agricultural conservation program. Also, the Federal payment for conservation 
practices under the conservation reserve, where the Government also pays annual 
rental on the land, is much higher than for ACP—up to 80 percent for some 
practices. 

“The investigation report referred to earlier also indicates that, in some areas, 
the rent paid under this program by the Government will reimburse the partici- 
pant for the full value of the land in about 3 years. 

“In order to put this program on a more sound basis, and in order to keep 
it in line with other conservation programs of the Department, the committee 
has included language in the bill which will limit the rate of payment in any 
one year to 20 percent of the value of the land and will prohibit payments to 
participants who illegally divide their land to increase their payments. The 
proposed language will also make the Federal share of payments for conservation 
practices comparable to rates established for the agricultural conservation 
program.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


There are two parts to this proviso, the first dealing with the size of the 
annual rental payment, and the second dealing with the rate of cost sharing to 
assist the producer in establishing a soil or water conservation practice. They 
are discussed separately. 


1. Limiting the annual rental payment to not more than 20 percent of the current 
value of land rented 


Proviso would prohibit Department from keeping commitments.—Presumably 
the proviso would apply to contracts signed under previous as well as future 
programs. Assuming that annual rental rates on some past contracts were 
found to be in excess of 20 percent of the land value, the Department would be 
unable to make payment on such contracts. We doubt that the Congress 
would wish to pursue a course which would destroy the confidence which farm- 
ers have developed in Federal farm programs over many years. The contract 
would still remain a legal obligation of the Government, and the producer would 
have a right to bring suit to obtain payment of his contract. 

Use of proviso on future contracts would be difficult and costly.—If the pro- 
viso were construed to apply only to 1959 contracts, there would still be serious 
administrative difficulties in trying to administer such a provision. Adminis- 
trative costs would increase substantially. The Department has given consid- 
eration to this matter and reported its comments to the House, as follows: 

“In reviewing State and county payment rates for the conservation reserve 
program, the Department gave careful consideration to land values and to the 
data available on cash rentals for land. However, we have been unable to ob- 
tain many data of a homogeneous or representative character on cash rentals 
at State and county levels. Authority has been given to county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation committees to adjust individual farm annual 
payment rates downward from the average payment rate established for a 
county or area where it is determined in their judgment that the productivity. 
cash value, or rental rate for such farm is less than the average for the county” 
(p. 377, pt. I, 1959 House hearings). 

Only producing cropland on a farm is eligible for a conservation reserve con- 
tract. Evaluation of this specific land would involve varied consideration not 
normally applied when whole farm land values are established. For example, 
noneligible pastureland, forested land, idle land, wasteland, and farmstead land 
as well as farm buildings and other factors normally are considered in deter- 
mining total farmland values. 

Also eligible cropland would normally exceed other land in value on the farm. 
Accordingly, 20 percent of such higher land value would not necessarily result 
in a reduction of annual rental payments from that made under current rules. 
At the same time, the administrative costs in trying to determine the land value 
would be very heavy. 

Participation rate does not indicate excessive compensation.—Participation 
data indicates that rates have not been excessive. The relatively small acreage 
obtained in the first 144 years would indicate that farmers have weighed care- 
fully all considerations before entering into contracts. This, together with the 
fact that over three-fourths of the farmers negotiating contracts have chosen 
the shorter 3- or 5-year contract period rather than the optional 10-year period, 
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is strong evidence that the land placed in reserve has considerable production 
capacity and normal farm income potential. 


2. Restricting practice payment rates to not more than rates paid for comparable 
practices under the agricultural conservation program 


This second part of the proviso is subject to the same objection as the first 
part of the proviso, in that it presumably would apply to contracts signed under 
previous as well as future programs. Furthermore, the inclusion of such a pro- 
viso does not, in our opinion, give adequate consideration to differences between 
the basic purposes and methods of operation of the ACP and the conservation 
reserve program. 

Different primary purposes.—The primary purpose of the ACP is conservation 
of soil and water resources. The primary purpose of the conservation reserve 
program is to reduce production of crops and at the same time to establish and 
earry out sound conservation practices on land taken out of production. 

Size of cost-share payments are based on different considerations.—As in any 
legal contract between two parties, the promise by the Government to pay a 
certain part of the cost of establishing a conservation practice is offset by a 
consideration on the part of the farmer to do certain things, such as providing 
labor or materials, or paying the balance of the cost, etc. The consideration 
involved in comparable practices under ACP and the conservation reserve may 
be entirely different, and thus justify a different rate. For example, under ACP 
if vegetative cover were established the producer could graze the land in ques- 
tion. Under conservation reserve, he could not graze or harvest the land, and 
could not do so for a period of several years. Should the value of certain crops 
increase, he would be unable to avail himself of the use of such land. 

Some conservation reserve practice payments are less than for ACP.—Under 
the conservation reserve program, some practice payments actually cost less per 
acre than similar practices under the ACP. For example, the national average 
cost of A-2, the grass cover practice, is less than under the agricultural conser- 
vation program. 

Proviso would greatly curtail practices authorized by Soil Bank Act.—Bene- 
fits from many conservation practices will extend directly to the public in many 
cases. Although comparable practices are available under ACP, farmers have 
in many cases no great personal interest and the cost-sharing rate under ACP 
has not provided the necessary incentive. For example, the construction of a 
pond under the conservation reserve program may enhance wildlife and be of 
great benefit to wildlife groups. Curtailment of such practices would not be in 
the general interest or in accordance with the intent of the Soil Bank Act. 

In view of the above, the Department strongly recommends deletion of this 
proviso from the bill. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
SueGar Act PROGRAM 


(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1738-1749) 
(Senate hearings, pp. 602, 620) 


URES, BID 5a shsinc.in veins tlbteminapaisecan anita aeuaiaee ena $67, 662, 500 
Botint entimbte; 200Q 2 ies Soe cn edad tae 76, 000, 000 
odes alloWines, W000. a sh es ae 71, 000, 000 


House reduction 
(P. 18, line 20) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 18, line 20: Strike out “$71,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$76,- 
000,000", an increase of $5,000,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 27 AND 28) 


“The committee recommends the sum of $71,000,000 for 1959, an increase of 
$3,337,500 over the 1958 appropriation and a decrease of $5,000,000 in the budget 
estimate. Estimates submitted to the committee indicates that sugar produc- 
tion from 1958 crops will exceed 1957 crops. Additional funds are needed to 
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eover increased payments to producers in line with the increased production. 
Also, a portion of the increase is required to make payments on a small part 
of the 1957 crop which could not be made from funds avaliable for 1958.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House action reduces the total amount of the estimate for the 1959 
fiscal year from $76 million to $71 million. The effect of this cut is to de- 
crease by $5 million funds needed for mandatory payments to sugar beet and 
sugarcane farmers on the 1958 crop. 

The budget estimate proposed to defer $16,319,602 of payments on the 1958- 
59 Puerto Rico crop. The reduction by the House would require deferrals of 
$3,137,802 more than the total estimated Puerto Rican payment obligations. 
This presents a serious problem since it would be necessary to defer this amount 
of 1958 crop payments to producers in the continental United States until the 
fiscal year 1960. 

Under normal circumstances virtually all 1958 crop payments, for areas other 
than Puerto Rico and Imperial County, Calif., would be completed by March 1959. 
Assuming the Imperial County, Calif., payments, totaling about $1,800,000 to- 
gether with the total Puerto Rican payments of $18,181,800, are deferred until 
fiscal year 1960, it would still be necessary to defer about $1,337,802 in pay- 
ments to other United States producers until fiscal year 1960. 

Deferral of 1958 crop payments to sugar beet and sugarcane farmers for a num- 
ber of months beyond the planting of the 1959 crop could have a serious adverse 
effect on a program that has operated efficiently through the years to gain the 
confidence and good will of the sugar industry. 

Public Law 545, approved May 29, 1956, provided for domestic producers to 
share in the growth of our sugar market to the extent of supplying 55 percent 
of the annual increase in United States consumption of about 150,000 tons 
annually. This will result in an increase of approximately $1,150,000 annually 
in payment obligations on domestic production. Therefore, it will require pro- 
gressively greater future appropriations. 

Total sugar production from 1958 crops in domestic areas is estimated at 
5,160,000 tons. This is 39,900 tons more than the 1957 crops. 

The Department recommends restoration of the budget estimate. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1816-1908) 


(Senate —— 7" 349) 








Electric Telephone Total 
loans loans 

Loan authorizations, 1958 (including reserves) _._.......-...--.- $179, 000,000 | $60,000,000 | $239, 000, 000 
anes, Geamate, 1900... . ...... o-oo ne nee cope inionanalacacei 150, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 206, 000, 000 
House allowance, 1959: 

Ne es dak abate 300, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 360, 000, 000 

SUNOTY GRUNT INORIOND 0. cine e cnn cndeedessenmane anal 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
House increase: 

SR UNIIRIDNNNGI Soe Sooo os SSeS wweeendnew 150, 000, 000 | 4,000,000 | — 154, 000, 000 


OCemiinpeiay authoriantion. .. o.oo ccc ccnccccecese 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 28-30) 


“The budget for fiscal year 1959 proposed $150 million for rural electrification 
loans and $56 million for rural telephone loans. From information supporting 
that budget it might be presumed that those estimates represent the loan require- 
ments for these purposes for a full year. Testimony developed during the hear- 
ings, however, discloses that the sums requested are approximately one-half the 
amounts necessary to cover loan needs for the full fiscal year. 

“The loan-fund estimates submitted to Congress in the regular budget in 
January were based on the assumption that Congress would enact into law pro- 
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posed legislation which provides that the local REA cooperatives will obtain a 
portion of their loan funds in the future by borrowing from private sources. The 
principal provisions of this bill, recommended by the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but not yet officially introduced by any Member of Congress, 
appear in the hearings on pages 1847-1848 of part 3. 

“It is to be noted that, under the terms of this proposed legislation, the operat- 
ing costs of the REA cooperatives would be increased through a substantial 
increase in interest rates. Further, the legislation would increase the Govern- 
ment’s liability to the private lenders and would make it possible for the first 
lien, which the Government now has on the approximately $3.6 billion in assets 
of the REA cooperatives, to be surrendered to purchasers of the debentures or 
bonds issued by the REA. This could lead to the taking over of this great program 
by foreclosure by the purchasers of the bonds or debentures, and could result in 
the complete loss of these valuable assets to the Federal Government. 

“The committee wishes to go on record at this point as strongly opposing any 
such proposed change in the law. It can see no possible benefits to the REA 
cooperatives, and it can foresee the possibility of enormous losses to the taxpayers 
if such legislation were adopted. It is to be noted that, so far, no one has 
introduced such proposed legislation in the Congress. 

“The committee is of the opinion that the REA program, as it now exists, is 
sound. It has extended electric service to rural America to the point where 95 
percent of all rural residents are now served. It has furnished elctric power for 
agricultural purposes at a cost which agricultural producers can afford. Further- 
more, it has set an enviable repayment record, in that the rate of repayment on 
loans made to date, including interest, exceeds 100 percent of maturities due. 

“The committee can understand why there are some in this country who would 
like to take over the first lien on the properties of this large and successful opera- 
tion. It feels, however, that the interests of the taxpayers must be protected 
against such possibility, since the taxpayers’ money has been used to establish 
this program and build it up to its present level of operation. 

“In order to assure that adequate loan funds are available during the coming 
fiscal year, the committee is recommending $300 million for electrification loans 
and $60 million for telephone loans. In addition, it has provided a contingency 
fund of $25 million for each program, if needed. Based on the best estimates 
available from REA sources, these amounts appear to be sufficient to cover a full 
year’s needs. If applications exceed present estimates, however, the committee 
will consider the need for additional funds at a later date. 

“The committee does not feel that its recommendations for this purpose for 
the coming year should be based on the remote.possibility that the proposed 
legislation, which provides for financing through private sources, will be enacted 
into law. It feels that sufficient loan funds should be made available by the 
Congress in this bill to cover all loan applications which will be approved by 
the REA during the next fiscal year. Since these loan funds will be repaid in 
full, plus interest, to the Treasury of the United States, and since no funds are 
drawn from the Treasury until loan applications are approved, regardless of 
the size of the authorizations provided by Congress, there is no sound reason for 
not providing sufficient loan authorizations to meet all foreseeable needs. It is 
pointed out, again, that these loan funds are secured by a first lien on the lines 
and equipment of the REA cooperatives.” 


DEPARTMENT'S COMMENTS 


The budget included requests for new authorizations of $150 million for 
electrification loans and $56 million for telephone loans, and indicated that 
legislation would be proposed which would authorize the cbtaining of private 
funds to meet part of the 1959 loan requirements. A legislative program has 
been submitted to the Congress. The House increased the electric loan authori- 
zation to $300 million and the telephone loan authorization to $60 million, to- 
gether with a contingency fund of $25 million for each program. There is no 
intention or disposition on the part of this Administration to cripple these 
systems, or to interfere with the full accomplishment of the purposes of the 
Rural Electrification Act. The systems will require large sums of capital in 
future years to provide future growing demands of their consumers. The Presi- 
dent explained the purpose of this legislation in this manner: “It would be in 
the public interest to broaden the source of capital from which REA systems 
may obtain the financing necessary for continued growth and adequate service 
to consumers.” 
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It is hoped that the Congress will carefully consider the constructive legisla- 
tive proposals at an early date. Without this additional legislative authority, 
the new loan authorizations of $206 million recommended in the budget will be 


inadequate to meet the loan requirements for these systems during the fiscal 
year 1959. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 
LoAN AUTHORIZATION 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 703-840) 


(Senate hearings, p. 370) 
Loan authorization, 1958 


SE I ee Oe ae ER ar MOPS Be Se tT Se ee Me! te $209, 500, 000 
Aan CNT © Ee seed octinn 175, 000, 000 
House allowance, 1959: 
wes weemar lean ‘authorization. 209, 500, 000 
ee niaty = SRE Or Smt nn ee ee eee 20, 000, 000 
House increase : 
Toren reserer wen Butnorigeuon.-. =e 84, 500, 000 
A Seems SOU CUCM DI CRU ee nn ee ae a bec eesahie 20, 000, 000 


(P. 21, lines 13, 14, 18, 19-22; p. 22, lines 1-7) 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 21, line 13: After the words “Title I” insert a comma and the words 
“Title II,”. 

Page 21, line 14: Strike out “$24,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “and the 
Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, $175,000,000”. 

Page 21, line 18: After the word “thereto” strike out the comma. After the 
word “for” insert “Title I’. 

Page 21, lines 19, 20, and 21: Strike out the semicolon and the following “title 
II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, $180,000,000; the Act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended, $5,500,000”. 

Page 21, line 22: Strike out “several amounts” and in lieu thereof insert 
“amount”. 

Page 22, lines 1-7: Strike out “: Provided further, That an additional amount, 
not to exceed $20,000,000, may be borrowed under the same terms and conditions 
to the extent that such amount is required during fiscal year 1959 under the then 
existing conditions for the expeditious and orderly conduct of the loan program 
under title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended”. 


The language, as amended, would read as follows (new language italicized ; 
deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 


“LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


“For loans (including payments in lieu of taxes and taxes under section 50 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and advances incident 
to the acquisition and preservation of security of obligations under the foregoing 
several authorities, except that such advances under title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended, shall be made from funds obtained under section 511 of that 
Act, as amended): Title I, Title IJ, and section 43 of title IV of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, [$24,000,000] and the Act of August 28, 
1937, as amended, $175,000,000, of which not to exceed $2,500,000 may be dis- 
tributed to States and Territories without regard to farm population and preva- 
lence of tenancy, in addition to the amount otherwise distributed thereto [] for 
Title I loans in reclamation projects and to entrymen on unpatented public land 
[; title IT of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, $180,000,000 ; 
the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, $5,500,000]: Provided, That not to 
exceed the foregoing [several amounts] amount shall be borrowed in one ac- 
count from the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with the provisions set 
forth under this head in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952 
[: Provided further, That an additional amount, not to exceed $20,000,000, may 
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be borrowed under the same terms and conditions to the extent that such amount 
is required during fiscal year 1959 under the then existing conditions for the 
expeditious and orderly conduct of the loan program under title II of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended].” 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 30-31) 


“Loan dauthorizations.—For the lending programs of this agency, the com- 
mittee recommends a total of $209,500,000 for the coming fiscal year. This in- 
cludes $24 million for farm ownership loans, $180 million for farm operation 
(production and subsistence) loans, and $5,500,000 for soil and water conserva- 
tion loans. The total amount recommended is $34,500,000 more than combined 
estimate of $175 million included in the 1959 budget. The amount recommended 
for each program is the same as was provided for the fiscal year 1958 for these 
programs. In addition, a contingency fund of $20 million is provided for pro- 
duction and subsistence loans, if needed. 

“The 1959 budget proposed to consolidate the loan funds for all these programs 
into 1 amount and reduce the total to $175 million. The committee has not 
approved the budget recommendation on this matter. It feels that the past 
practice of authorizing a specific amount for each program should: be continued. 

“If the Department feels that some latitude is needed to transfer funds from 
one category to another, the committee is willing to consider such proposal. 
However, it cannot go along with the proposal which would make it possible for 
the full amount of the combined authorization to be used for one program at the 
expense of the others. For example, under the 1959 budget proposal, the Depart- 
ment could spend the entire $175 million requested for one type of loan program. 
The entire amount could be used for soil- and water-conservation loans, for 
which a maximum of $5,500,000 has been provided heretofore. 

“The committee was valao surprised to note that the budget proposed a maxi- 
mum of $175 million for all loan programs of this agency. During the past few 
years, $180 inillion has been spent on one of the programs alone, the production 
and subsistence loans. It will be recalled that even this amount has been inade- 
quate for production and subsistence loans in recent years. Many areas of the 
country have run out of loan funds for this purpose early in the spring of each 
year 

“Attention is directed to the fact that this program has reached the point 
where annual collections will soon equal the amount of loans made each year 
In fiscal year 1957, collections of principal and interest totaled $183.6 million 
as compared with $231.9 million advanced for such loans. In 1958, collections 
are estimated to total $214.3 million as compared to loans of $209.5 million. 
In fiscal year 1959, collections are estimated at $227.1 million as compared to 
a proposed loan authorization of $209.5 million.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Following is a tabulation of the borrowing authorizations for 1958, the budget 
estimate for 1959, and the House allowance: 


Borrowing Budget esti- House allow- 
| authorization, mate, 1959 ance 
igo 1958 
Farm ownership loans 4, 000, 000 | $24, 000, 000 
Farm operating loans ), 000, 000 75, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 
Contingency authorization $175, K IL 20, 000, 000 
Soil and water conservation loans ‘ : », 500, 000 \\ 5, 500, 000 
Ipnseneatastaond a 3 bocce 
Total loans- - . . _— wee--<-| 209, 500, 000 | 175, 000, 000 | 999, 500, 006 
' hy 


The budget estimate of $175 million for loans was predicated on the anticipated 
and already realized general reduction in interest rates making private funds 
much more available for insured loans and thereby reducing the need for direct 
loan funds for both farm ownership and soil and water conservation loans. 
Private funds for insured loans now are being pledged in much more adequate 
amounts than earlier in the year. This trend is expected to continue during 
the balance of this year and throughout the fiscal year 1959. For example, 
within the last 30 days there has been about $14 million invested by three large 
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institutions. The increased availability of this source of funds will, it is be- 
lieved, enable the Farmers’ Home Administration to meet the requirements for 
farm ownership and soil and water conservation loans in 1959. 

With respect to farm operating loans under title If of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, the estimate of $155 million within the proposed 
total budget estimate of $175 million represents a reduction of $25 million 
below the amount of $180 million available in 1958. This reduction was pro- 
posed in recognition of a substantially reduced demand for regular farm oper- 
ating loan assistance as evidenced by loan applications being received in fiscal 
year 1958, and other compelling factors. 

There has been a decline in applications for operating loans as well as applica- 
tions for all other types of loans except emergency loans. Present indications 
verify the fact that the amount of $155 million will be adequate to take care of 
the need and demand as it will develop during fiscal year 1959. 

The inclusion by the House of a contingency borrowing authorization of 
$20 million for farm-operating loans is similar to the action taken by the Con- 
gress in the 1957 Appropriation Act except that the House originally proposed 
a contingency borrowing authorization that year which would have been avail- 
able for any of the three types of loans. The Department does not believe 
that a contingency authorization is needed for farm-operating loans. 

Restoration of the language changes proposed in the budget which would 
merge the authorizations for farmownership loans, farm operating loans, and 
soil and water conservation loans is recommended. It is the intention of the 
Department that only moderate shifts would be made in amounts between the 
loan programs as set forth in the justifications. This would provide the needed 
flexibility to meet urgent and unforeseen needs which arise from time to time. 
In no event would the Department shift a substantial amount of the combined 
authorization to one program at the expense of the others. 

The Department recommends restoration of the budget estimate. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 899-916) 


(Senate hearings, p. 156) 


II. SI i i ec dcigin ng bs aan ete dies sig $2, 943, 000 
Budget estimate, 1959_.___.._______ a ic a ea I a ig 3, 043, 000 
ge | ee ae a ee ee ee Bese eiaaaesineaes 2, 943, 000 
RS ON incisal nee sass ince elec ciehbiknesniteb pata keina etna cite 100, 000 


(P. 22, line 23) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 22, line 23: Strike out “$2,943,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,045,000” 
an increase of $100,000. 
HOUSE REPORT (P. 33) 


“The committee has not approved the $100,000 increase recommended in the 
budget in the belief that there should be a change in the basic concept of the 
duties of the General Counsel before further expansion is approved.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The budget proposed an increase of $100,000 for legal services related to 
CCC and marketing and regulatory programs. Failure to restore the House 
reduction would prevent the Office of the General Counsel from meeting requests 
for legal services resulting from expanded program activities. It would be 
necessary to establish additional priorities in the handling of legal work with 
the result that attention to some requests would be delayed or remain un- 
answered. The areas where expanding activities would suffer because of the 
inability to furnish adequate legal services include the following: 

Commodity credit programs.—The expanded export programs through sales 
for foreign currency, export subsidies, barters, and sales for dollars have added 
considerably to the legal workload. In addition, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of CCC cases referred for litigation. 
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The inability to increase the staff would result in additional delays in han- 
dling requests for legal assistance and curtail the amount of time that could 
be given to reviewing CCC program proposals, agreements, contracts, and re- 
lated matters for legal sufficiency This could result in more claims and litiga- 
tion that would be time consuming and costly both to this Department and 
the Department of Justice. Assistance to the United States attorneys on cases 
in litigation would be curtailed. 

Marketing and regulatory programs.—tThe greater activity in this area, partic- 
ularly packers and stockyards work, poultry inspection, and marketing orders 
and agreements, is resulting in demands for more assistance. 

The Department’s program, aimed at posting all eligible stockyards and the 
investigation of alleged monopolistic practices by persons subject to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, will have a marked effect upon the werkload. Hundreds 
of additional marketing agencies and dealers will become subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the act, substantially increasing the number of rate and disciplinary 
proceedings. The marketwide investigations of trade practices are resulting 
in many complicated problems requiring legal attention, including protracted 
adversary proceedings. 

The initiation and servicing of the new Compulsory Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act will require assistance in rulemaking, public hearings to designate 
major consuming areas, adjudicatory proceedings, analysis of investigation 
reports to determine if the cases warrant referral to the Department of Justice 
for criminal prosecution, and legal opinions construing the statute and regula- 
tions issued thereunder. 

The number of marketing orders requiring servicing and legal attention has 
increased each fiscal year since 1949 when there were only 54 programs in effect. 
There are now 106 active programs. It has been extremenly difficult with our 
present staff to provide even the minimum legal assistance necessary to service 
the orders now in effect. The promulgation of additional orders will make it 
even more difficult to respond to requests for legal help. 

Under the House action additional delays and backlogs would be experienced 
in connection with these marketing and regulatory programs. This would 
impair the effectiveness of the programs and result in criticism by the public, 
and could well result in costly and lengthy litigation. The foregoing is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the new Compulsory Poultry Products Inspection 
Act. 

The Department urgently requests restoration of the budget estimate for this 
appropriation. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 841-877) 


(Senate hearings, p. 166) 
Ameroer inion: 3966 sii iin ncn nck dts ae ae $2, 660, 660 


Hemet. enbiingte: WO iad oe tee eee dss cote 2, 660, 660 
House allowance, 1959 ______- -xsistlbesie stan ilblaiieedillnlis alts ob nstiadigik cal i eget 2, 668, 895 
BEOUGG IMPTORET oc cakincdecdkin ccc dana 8, 235 


(P. 23, line 10) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


"age 23, line 10: Strike out “$2,668,895” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,660,660”, 
a decrease of $8,235. 
HOUSE REPORT (P. 33) 


“The committee recommends $2,668,895 for fiscal year 1959, an increase of 
$8,235 in the budget and an increase over the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. This increase is a transfer from the Office of Information 
and is provided to cover the preparation and distribution in this Office of 
speeches by the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the various assistant 
secretaries, work heretofore performed by the Office of Information. The com- 
mittee believes that all funds and personnel used for preparation and handling 
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of speeches of these top officials should be located in the immediate office of the 
Secretary. 

“During the past recess of Congress, the committee conducted a study of the 
activities of the Office of Information in connection with the preparation and 
distribution of speeches by the Secretary and his immediate assistants. Based 
on this study it is estimated that a total of $41,179 has been spent to prepare 
and distribute the Secretary’s speeches since January 1953. This averages 
about $8,235 per year. 

“The committee questions the use of funds and personnel of the Office of 
Information for speech writing and distribution. Many times such speeches are 
of a political nature, frequently they contain only a portion of the story and 
present only limited factual information, and are detrimental to maintaining 
confidence in the Office of Information.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


As indicated above, the House transferred $8,235 from the Office of Informa- 
tion to the Office of the Secretary. This is the average amount used each year 
to distribute speeches of the Secretary of Agriculture and his immediate assist- 
ants and was based on data furnished the House Appropriations Committee 
by the Department. 

On the basis of this submission, the House committee apparently assumed that 
the amounts represented costs incurred by the Office of Information for the 
distribution of speeches. Actually, costs of processing and distributing such 
speeches have in the past been paid from the appropriation for the Office of 
the Secretary, and provision is made therefor in the 1959 budget estimate for 
that Office. 

Therefore, the transfer of funds proposed by the House should not be made. 
The Department recommends that the budget estimate for this item be restored. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(House hearings, pt. 2, pp. 878-892) 


(Senate hearings, p. 339) 
I og a eo an re a ee ae 
I AOI ICR CM CES 8 Ot eae ca etiacccin ones ana eclioisdeenitasniadon 1, 367, 500 
II a EE im cushoie 1, 359, 265 
STITUTE se a eae ae 8, 235 
(P. 23, line 20) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 23, line 20: Strike out “$1,359,265” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,367,500,” 
an increase of $8,235. 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 34) 


“For the coming fiscal year, the committee recommends $1,359,265, a reduc- 
tion of $8,235 in the budget estimate and in the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1958. 

“It is to be noted that the primary purpose of this Office is to disseminate 
results of scientific research carried on by the various agencies of the Depart- 
ment. To protect the integrity of the office, and to limit its function to the 
distribution of scientific information, for which purpose it was created, the 
committee has tranferred $8,235 to the Office of Secretary so as to center in that 
Office the preparation and distribution of speeches by top officials of the 
Department.” 


JUSTIFICATION 
As indicated above, the House transferred $8,235 from the Office of Informa- 


tion to the Office of the Secretary. This is the average amount used each year 
to distribute speeches of the Secretary of Agriculture and his immediate assist- 
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ants and was based on data furnished the House Appropriations Committee by 
the Department. On the basis of this submission, the House committee appar- 
ently assumed that the amounts represented costs incurred by the Office of Infor- 
mation for the distribution of speeches. Actually, costs of processing and dis- 
tributing such speeches have in the past been paid from the appropriation for 
the Office of the Secretary, and provision is made therefor in the 1959 budget 
estimate for that Office. 

Therefore, the transfer of funds proposed by the House should not be made. 
The Department recommends that the budget estimate for this item be restored. 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
(House hearings, pt. 3, pp. 1805-1816) 


(Senate hearings, p. 606) 


PREO DEI REN ONS LI ae wv vee cen css cs asin cence ee ee $35, 398, 000 
Budect .eutimate,. 190021. coi ecend. oe eee a ee le 36, 100, 000 
House allowance, 1959________ piace etek SES Oe Se RS oe rs ah) 35, 398, 000 
Beeuee se@uetiot 2.5. 3 6b Jogi ee ee a ea 702, 000 


(P. 25, line 21) 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 25, line 21: Strike out “$35,398,000"° and insert in lieu thereof 
“$36,100,000,” an increase of $702,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 35) 


“The committee recommends $35,398,000 for the administrative expenses of the 
Corporation during the coming fiscal year. This is a reduction of $702,000 in the 
budget estimate and is the same amount as was provided for the fiscal year 1958. 

“No increase in funds for the coming fiscal year appears to be warranted. The 
estimated workload in price-support operations will probably be less in the com- 
ing fiscal year than during the present year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Several years ago, language was inserted in this item to establish a contin- 
gency reserve in recognition of the impossibility of forecasting with accuracy 
the CCC workload, thereby making it unnecessary to request supplemental author- 
izations year after year. The 1959 budget proposed a continuation of this 
provision and contemplated that 7 percent of the total ($2,527,000) would be 
set aside in the contingency reserve to meet unforeseen needs. 

Based on present estimated workload requirements of CCC, the effect of the 
reduction by the House would be to make it necessary to request the release 
of a part of the contingency reserve at the beginning of the fiscal year 1959. 
This would have the effect of reducing the proposed contingency reserve to 
$1,825,000. In addition, there are 3 possible factors which may make it neces- 
sary to use the contingency fund in the fiscal year, to the extent of approxi- 
mately $1,331,000, which would leave only $494,000 to meet other unforeseeable 
increases in workload during the year. 

The workload of the CCC is effected by many unpredictable and uncontrollable 
conditions. Major reasons for this are that these estimates relate to the 1958 
crops the bulk of which have not even been planted. Production will be affected 
by weather and insect or disease infestations. Other conditions affecting pro- 
gram volume include prices a year hence, the future level of our national economic 
activity, agricultural production in foreign countries, and world economic condi- 
tions generally. 

Beside the fact that the administrative workload volume of the Corporation 
is unpredictable, by nature it is also of the type that cannot be curtailed and 
should not be postponed. Price-support operations are for the most part man- 
datory and on an open-offer basis in which the Corporation is committed to 
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make loans on or acquire all or any part of the eligible production of the major 
crops grown in the United States. Once the Corporation takes title to the 
commodities it must arrange suitable storage, manage the stocks, and provide 
for their orderly disposal. Lack of administrative expense funds could prevent 
the Corporation from effectively managing its inventories and protecting Goy- 
ernment property. resulting in losses which would offset manyfold the apparent 
savings resulting from an inadequate provision for a contingency reserve. 

It should be emphasized that restoration of the House reduction of $702,000 
will not necessarily result in increased expenditures. It merely provides for 
a more adequate contingency reserve, which cannot be used until released by 
the Bureau of the Budget to meet unforeseen developments in the volume of 
commodity operations. 

The three possible factors referred to above for which funds may have to be 
released from the contingency reserve are: 

(1) The Budget estimates reflected a decrease of $433,300 below the fiscal 
year 1958 requirements for the special milk program, which under existing legis- 
lation is authorized only until June 30, 1958. If the authorization for this 
program is extended as recommended in the President’s budget message and 
his message relating to agriculture a request would be made to withdraw this 
amount from the contingency reserve. 

(2) The estimates included a reduction of $363,268 representing anticipated 
savings through improved efficiency in the commodity offices which may or may 
not be realized. The output of these offices is subject to a work measurement 
system and for a number of years they have accomplished successive increases 
in their efficiency. The estimated financial requirements of these offices for 
the fiscal year 1959 are predicated upon the highest efficiency attained to date— 
fiscal year 1957 experience—and thus reflect lower administrative costs per 
work unit than any previous budget submitted to the Congress. While the 
estimates anticipate still further efficiency, there is no way of knowing whether 
or not the peak of efficiency has been reached. If the increased efficiency does 
not materialize it would be necessary to utilize the contingency reserve to this 
extent. 

(3) The contingency reserve includes $534,741, representing the estimated 
unobligated portion of the special limitation for sales expansion. Since its 
use is restricted to this purpose only, it would not be available for unexpected 
developments should commodity loan or purchase volume increase, or should 
takeover or movement of commodities be greater than now contemplated. 

The Department strongly urges, therefore, that the House reduction of 

702,000 be restored. 


Senator Russety. This concludes the testimony presented before the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations. 

(Thereupon, at 3 p. m., Tuesday, April 1, 1958, the hearing was 
concluded. ) 
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